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PREFACE    TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION, 


The  second  editaon  of  this  Dictionary  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1859  y  and  a  third  the  following  year.  The  former  was  greatly 
enlarged  from  the  first  edition,  the  latter  was  a  reprint  of  the 
second  edition  without  alterations. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last 
revision,  the  Tocabulary  of  our  colloquial  language  has  had 
laige  additions,  chiefly  from  the  sources  whence  additions  usually 
come.  To  the  Indian,  the  Dutch,  the  German,  the  French,  and 
the  Spanish  elements,  there  have  been  but  few  contributions. 
From  the  arts,  from  new  inventions,  from  new  settlements,  par- 
ticularly those  in  mining  districts,  from  commerce,  many  words 
have  been  adopted ;  while  the  late  civil  war  has  also  ftimished 
its  share.  But,  perhaps,  the  laiger  share  of  additions  is  from 
the  vocabulary  of  slang,  which  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  First  are  the  terms  used  by  the  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers of  Wall  Street,  which  are  well  understood,  and  employed 
by  those  who  operate  in  stocks  in  aU  our  large  cities.  These 
may  be  classed  among  the  more  respectable  slang.  They  are 
employed  not  only  by  merchants,  but  by  all  who  have  money  to 
invest,  or  who  operate  in  stocks.  Educated  men  also  make  use  of 
them,  fbr  the  reason  that  there  are  no  terms  which  so  well  express 
the  operations  connected  with  money.  Next  we  have  ^'  CoUege 
Slang,"  or  words  and  expressions  in  common  use  among  the 
students  in  our  colleges  and  pupils  of  our  higher  schools.     These 
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words  are  so  numerous  that,  when  explained  at  length,  and 
accompanied  by  examples,  they  make  a  volume  of  themselves. 
Then  there  is  the  slang  of  politicians,  of  the  stage,  of  sportsmen, 
of  Western  boatmen,  of  pugilists,  of  the  poHoe,  of  rowdies  and 
*'  roughs,"  of  thieves,  of  work-shops,  of  the  circus,  of  shop- 
keepers, workmen,  &c.,  which  taken  together  form  a  rich  mine 
whence  new  words 'are  derived ;  some  of  which,  after  a  struggle, 
become  engrafted  on  our  language,  and  finally  obtain  places  in 
"  Webster's  Unabridged." 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  incorporation  of  slang 
terms  in  a  work  like  the  present,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
preserve  them  and  perpetuate  their  use.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
preserve  them,  but  it  does  not  perpetuate  their  use ;  for  they  oftien 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  come  into  existence.  Slang  terms 
will  remain  in  use  only  so  long  as  they  may  be  usefhl  in  colloquial 
language.  They  may  then  be  supplanted  by  others  more  ex- 
pressive, and  sink  into  oblivion.  But,  even  though  they  may 
become  obsolete,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  included 
in  a  Dictionary  or  Glossary.  Words  having  a  political  signifi- 
cance sometimes  have  an  existence  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 
They  are  employed  by  the  newspaper  press,  are  heard  in  the 
haUs  of  legislation,  and  find  a  place  in  our  political  annals.  The 
extinction  of  an  old  political  party,  the  organization  of  another 
with  new  issues  and  a  new  platform,  wiU  be  accompanied  by  new 
terms  which  will  become  the  shibboleth  or  watchword  of  the 
party.  The  names  of  the  older  parties  cease  to  be  used,  and  are 
soon  forgotten.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  terms  Federals, 
Bucktails,  Barnburners,  Old  Hunkers,  Loco-Focos,  Silver  Greys, 
and  Know-Nothings.  The  clubs  and  flashy  young  men  have  their 
slang,  often  growing  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  out  of 
the  customs  of  society ;  while  the  number  introduced  from  the 
humbler  classes  is  much  greater.  Sometimes  these  strange 
words  have  a  known  origin ;  but,  of  the  larger  number,  no  one 
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knows  whence  they  come.     Slang  is  thus  the  sonrce  whence 
ktge  additions  are  made  to  onr  language. 

A  writer  in  '*•  Hoosehoki  Words"  (No.  183)  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  remark  that  a  person  ^^  ^lall  not  read  one  single  parlia- 
mentary debate,  as  seported  in  a  flrst-class  newspaper,  without 
meeting  scores  of  slang  words,"  and  ^^  that  fix>m  Mr.  Speaker  in 
his  chair  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  whispering  behind  it,  from 
mover  to  seconder,  ftom  trae-bhie  Protectionist  to  eztremest 
Badical,  the  New  House  of  Parliament  echoes  and  re-echoes 
with  slang." 

^*The  uniyersaUty  of  slang,"  says  Mr.  Hotten,^  ^*is  extraor- 
dinary. Let  any  person  for  a  short  time  narrowly  examine  the 
conversation  of  their  dearest  and  nearest  friends ;  aye,  censor- 
like, even  slice  and  analyze  their  own  supposed  correct  talk,  and 
they  shall  be  amazed  at  the  numerous  unauthorized,  and  what 
we  can  only  call  vulgar,  words  they  continually  employ.  .  .  . 
I  am  aware  that  most  new  words  are  generally  regarded  as  slang, 
although  afterwards  they  may  become  useftd  and  respectable 
additions  to  our  standard  dictionaries." 

Within  the  last  few  years,  several  English  writers  have  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  slang  element  in 
oar  language,  and  to  write  in  its  defence.  Among  them  is 
Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor,  the  learned  author  of  ^^  Primitive  Culture," 
and  of  ^*  Besearches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  who 
thus  writes :  — 

'^  Slang,  despised  and  ignored  till  lately  by  the  lexicographers, 
is  a  genuine  and  influential  branch  of  speech.  It  is  one  of  the 
feeders  of  what  may  be  called  standard  language,  which  with 
little  scruple  adopts  and  adapts  the  words  it  happens  to  want, 
whether  from  the  technical  terms  of  shopmen  and  artisans,  or 
out  of  the  quainter  vocabularies  of  coster-mongers  and  prize- 
fighters,  sohool-boys   and   fops.     This   practical   importance 

^  8Uog  DIcUoiutfy,  p.  40. 
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entitles  it  to  be  treated  linguistically,  like  any  other  working 
dialect.  Nor  is  its  theoretical  value  inconsiderable  to  the  student. 
Like  other  dialects,  slang  is  developed  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  language,  and  very  striking  are  some  of  its  illustrationB 
of  those  laws.  Many  a  philological  hint  may  be  gleaned  ftom 
the  talk  of  factories  and  stables,  music-halls  and  thieves'  kitchens 
and  pawnbrokers'  shops,  which  would  be  more  hardly  sought  from 
the  super-refined  English  of  the  school-room."  ^ 

Philologists  and  other  scholars,  when  a  term  is  wanted  for 
some  new  invention,  some  new  product  in  the  arts,  in  machinery 
or  manufactures,  usually  form  one  from  the  Greek  or  Latin. 
A  word  thus  formed  may  be  plain  to  scholars  familiar  with  those 
languages ;  but,  where  one  comprehends  the  meaning,  a  hun- 
dred fkil  to  do  so.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  scien- 
tific names  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  botanist  creates  a  name 
ftom  the  Latin,  which  is  only  familiar  to  scholars ;  while  the  com- 
mon people  invent  a  name  which  is  descriptive  of  the  plant,  or 
of  its  habits,  to  which  they  cling  with  great  tenacity,  and  by 
which  the  plant  is  ever  after  known.  Such  are  the  "Pitcher- 
plant,"  "  Love-Ues-bleeding,"  "  Sweet  William,"  "  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,"  "None-so-pretty."  So,  too,  of  birds.  The  peasant 
christens  them,  like  his  flowers,  after  their  habits. 

The  late  civil  war  has  given  rise  to  many  singular  words. 
Some  of  these,  in  common  use  among  our  soldiers  during  the 
war,  have  since  been  dropped.  Others  have  not  only  been  pre- 
served in  our  colloquial  dialect,  but  have  been  transplanted  to 
and  adopted  in  foreign  countries  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  Among  the  former  are  the  words  contraband^  as  applied 
to  slaves,  bummer,  copperhead,  confederates,  carpet-baggers,  jay^ 
hawker,  greenback,  monitor,  ku-klttx,  skedaddle,  skyugle,  &c. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  California  and  Nevada,  many 
strange  words  and  phrases  have  sprung  into  existence,  some  of 

1  The  Philosophy  of  Slang,  in  MacmUlan'a  Mag., Vol.  XXIX.  p.  602. 
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which  have  so  taken  root  that  the  j  are  heard  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  towns  and  dtiee,  and  have  even  crept  into  the 
ephemeral  literatore  of  the  Pacific  States.  By  no  writers  has 
this  peculiar  idiom  been  so  much  employed  as  by  Bret  Harte 
and  Mark  Twain.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  mining 
regions,  the  latter  says:  ^^The  slang  of  Nevada  is  the  richest 
and  most  infinitely  varied  and  copious  that  ever  existed  any- 
where in  the  world,  perhaps,  except  in  the  mines  of  California 
in  the  ^  early  days.*  It  was  hard  to  preach  a  sermon  without  it, 
and  be  understood."  ^ 

The  term  ^^Americanisms,"  as  used  in  this  Dictionary,  will 
be  found  to  include  the  following  classes  of  words :  — 

1.  Archaisms,  t.  e.  old  English  words,  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in 
England,  but  retained  in  use  in  this  country. 

2.  English  words  used  in  a  different  sense  from  what  they  are  in 
England.  These  include  many  names  of  natural  objects  differently 
applied. 

3.  Words  which  have  retained  their  original  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  although  not  in  England. 

4.  English  provincialisms  adopted  into  general  use  in  America. 

5.  Newly  coined  words,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  productions 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

6.  Words  borrowed  from  European  languages,  especially  the  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German. 

7.  Indian  words. 

8.  Negroisms. 

9.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

This  fourth  edition  contains  about  one-third  more  matter  than 
the  preceding.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  rendered  me 

1  To  any  one  desirous  to  become  familiar  with  the  slang  of  the  mining 
regions  of  Nevada  and  California,  we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  chap. 
47  of  Mark  Twain's  "Roughing  It,"  in  which  he  relates  the  interriew 
between  Scotty  Briggs  and  the  clergyman.  A  notorious  character  named 
Buck  Fanshaw  having  "  passed  in  his  checks/'  Scotty  desired  for  him  a 
funeral  which  "  should  be  no  slouch." 
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aid :  to  the  Hon.  J.  Hamxond  Tbcmbull,  of  Hartford,  for  listft 
of  words,  togetilier  with  examples  of  their  nse,  and  particularly 
for  his  etymologies  of  Indian  words ;  to  the  Hon.  Jambs  Ritbseu:. 
Lowell,  Professor  William  Enaanr,  and  Mr.  William  Botd 
of  Cambridge,  for  copious  lists  of  words ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  Mak- 
imra  Chipmax,  of  New  Lisbon,  Conn.,  for  annotations  on  the 
preyions  edition  of  this  work  and  very  copious  Usts  of  words ; 
to  Messrs.  Chables  E.  Stration  of  Boston,  Edward  Spek- 
CXB  of  RandaUstown,  Maryland,  John  D.  Sears  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  G.  H.  Curtis  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Clarke  of  Providence,  Flx)fe88or  William  F.  Allek  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Albert  R.  Cooks  of  Chicago, 
and  to  Miss  Christine  Ladd  of  Union  Springs,  New  York,  for 
lists  of  words  and  phrases. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  wUl  be  found  an  Addenda,  contain- 
ing words  and  phrases  which  were  prepared  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  their  proper  places.  Also  a  collection  of  Proverbs  and 
of  Similes ;  and  the  names  of  the  States  and  principal  dties, 
accompanied  by  their  vulgar  or  nicknames. 

J.      R.      Ba 

Pbotidbncs,  R.  L, 

NoTember,  1877. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  pablished  in  New  York 
in  1848.  It  met  with  a  quick  sale,  and  soon  passed  oat  of  print. 
Aware  of  its  many  imperfections^  I  began  my  preparations  for  a 
new  edition  before  it  had  flilly  left  the  press.  From  that  time 
to  the  day  the  last  sheets  of  this  edition  left  my  hands  for  the 
printer,  now  ten  years,  I  have  been  more  or  less  occupied  in  its 
preparation.  Nearly  three  years  of  this  period  I  spent  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
C(»nmis8ioner  on  the  Mexican  Boundary ;  but,  even  there,  I 
fiuled  SLot  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  familiar  language  of 
the  frontier,  and  careftilly  recorded  the  words  and  phrases  I  met 
with  for  fhture  use.  This  experience  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
mngnlar  words  occurring  in  prairie  and  frontier  life,  as  well  as 
tiiose  common  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Califomia.  Most  of 
these  have  come  from  the  Spanish,  and  are  now  fairly  engrafted 
on  our  language. 

The  other  alterations  and  improvements  made  in  this  edition 
ecmsist  in  the  addition  of  a  very  large  number  of  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  the  United  States ;  so  that  it  now  contains 
probably  twice  as  many  as  the  first  edition.  The  examples  or 
illustrations  frt>m  authors,  showing  the  use  of  words,  have  also 
been  greatly  multiplied.  This  seemed  desirable,  as  examples 
convey  a  far  more  correct  idea  of  their  meaning  and  use  than  a 
simple  definition.  The  histories  of  words  and  their  definitions 
have  also  been  corrected  and  improved. 
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In  the  additions  to  this  work,  I  haye  to  acknowledge  valuable 
contributions  from  several  Mends,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  To  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Murpht,  lYesident  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  I  am  indebted  for  many  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  the  West ;  to  Mr.  John  Gilmabt  Shea,  for  New 
York  words ;  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwin,  of  Philadelphia,  fbr  the  use 
of  a  manuscript  vocabulary  of  Americanisms  collected  by  him ; 
to  Mr.  Jahbs  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  for  words  in  use  in 
that  island ;  to  Professor  Geo.  C.  Schaeffeb,  of  Washington, 
for  many  terms  of  natural  history,  words  relating  to  the  arts, 
and  Westemisms ;  and  to  Dr.  Fbancis  Lieber,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  for  many  sound  remarks,  of  which  I  have 
availed  myself  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  common  terms  of  plants, 
trees,  and  fruits  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
enter  into  our  commerce.  These,  being  familiar  words  of  our 
language,  seem  as  worthy  of  being  noted  and  explained  as  others. 
For  valuable  contributions  to  this  class  of  words,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Edward  Fobeman,  of  Washington ;  while  Mr.  Alex.  J. 
CoTHEAL,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and  well  known  in  the  field 
of  Oriental  literature,  has  kindly  ftimished  me  the  common  names 
of  the  trees,  fruits,  nuts,  &c.,  which  enter  into  our  commerce. 

In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  include  in  the  collection  of  words ;  and,  preferring  to  err  on 
the  side  of  copiousness,  admitted  many  words  common  to  the 
colloquial  language  of  England  and  this  country,  which  have 
now  been  rejected  to  make  way  for  pure  Americanisms.  Of  Hie 
words  so  rejected  there  are  nearly  eight  hundred.  The  following 
are  examples :  above-board,  Adam*s  ale,  to  advocate,  afeard,  afore, 
afterclaps,  bamboozle,  to  bark  on^e  shins,  bobtcnl,  bogtrotter,  boU-up* 
right,  boozy,  bo^eep,  to  bore,  horn  days,  bran  new,  brown  study,  by' 
the-by,  to  hold  a  candle,  to  catch  a  Tartar,  caterwaul,  catspaw,  to 
chalk  out,  chink,  chouse,  chuffy,  circumbendibus,  clap^trap,  clincher^ 
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doui^  cool,  cose^y  cowUch,  crambo,  criss-cross,  cross-grained,  crotchety^ 
erowsfoeiy  curmudgeon,  curry  favor,  to  cut  one*s  acquaintance,  cut 
and  run,  cut  a  dash,  dahster,  dead  alive,  dawdle,  demijohn,  duds, 
Dici^s  haiband,  diUy-daUy,  dog  cheap,  down  in  the  mouth,  dritnng 
at,  dumpy,  elbow  grease,  to  feather  one^s  nest,  &c.,  &c. 

A  good  many  such  words  have  nevertheless  been  retained,  on 
the  principle  that  a  word  now  used  only  in  some  out-of-the-way 
locality  in  England,  but  quite  general  here,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  America,  t .  0. 
an  Americanism ;  but,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  with 
exactness  to  what  extent  a  word  is  used  in  England,  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  these  should  properl}*  have  been  omitted. 

Many  words  common  to  the  colloquial  language  both  of  Eng- 
land and  America  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  honored  with  a  place  in  the  current  standard 
Dictionaries.  Of  these  there  are  many  which  in  the  glossaries 
are  ascribed  to '' various  dialects/'  and  which  should  be  inserted 
in  any  general  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  aims  at 
completeness.  Were  such  a  work  as  the  new  English  Dictionary 
projected  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London  already  in  exist- 
ence, the  insertion  of  a  large  number  of  words  of  this  class  could 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  edi- 
tion, while  it  does  not  wholly  reject  words  of  English  origin, 
claims  to  be  more  strictly  American  than  the  first.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  edition  will  still  have  a  value  of  its  own,  as  show- 
ing more  ftilly  how  much  of  the  colloquial  language  of  England 
is  retained  in  use  in  this  countiy. 

Due  attention  has  been  given  to  some  valuable  criticisms  on 
the  first  edition,  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Felix  Flugel,  entitled 
"2>w  englische  Philologie  in  Nordamerika^  which  appeared  in 
Gersdorf's  Repertorium  for  1852 ;  also,  to  criticisms  which  ap- 
peared in  the  **  "Western  Continent"  newspaper  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  "Literary  World"  of  New  York,  soon  after  the  pnhli- 
cation  of  the  vohune.  Some  excellent  iUnstrations  have  been 
obtained  from  a  paper  on  "  Canadian  English,"  bj  the  Rev.  A. 
Constable  Geikie,  read  before  the  Canadian  Institnte,  28th  of 
March,  1857,  and  printed  in  its  Journal. 

The  first  edition  was  translated  into  the  Dutch  language  under 
the  title  of ''  Woordenboek  van  Amertctmtsmen,  etc,  Bewerkt  door 
M.  Keijzer.  Gorinehem^  1854,"  leaving  out  the  quotations  which 
illustrate  the  use  of  words.  It  was  hoped  that  this  work  would 
fhmish  assistance  in  settling  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  some 
of  the  old  Dutch  words  still  used  in  New  York ;  but  it  has 
proved  of  little  use. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can similes  and  proverbs,  together  with  the  abbreviations  of  the 
names  of  States,  &c.,  which  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
first  edition. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  William  W.  Turner,  of  Washington,  I 
take  pleasure  in  again  making  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
valuable  aid  frimished  me  in  the  present  as  weU  as  in  the  former 
edition,  not  only  for  the  contribution  of  numerous  words  and 
illustrations,  but  for  his  correction  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
work. 

J.  R.  S. 
Fbotidbnoe,  R.  L,  March,  1860. 
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Ih  yentoriiig  to  lay  before  the  public  a  Vocabolaiy  of  the  col- 
loquial language  o(  the  United  States,  some  explanation  may 
be  necessary  for  the  broad  ground  I  have  been  led  to  occupy. 

I  began  to  make  a  list  of  such  words  as  appeared  to  be,  or  at 
least  such  as  had  generally  been  called,  Americanisms,  or  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  made  reference 
to  the  seTeral  authors  in  whose  writings  they  appeared;  not 
knowing  whether,  in  reality,  they  were  of  native  growth,  or 
whether  they  had  been  introduced  from  England.  When  this 
list  had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  words 
used  in  familiar  conversation,  both  among  the  educated  as  well 
as  among  the  uneducated  and  rustic  classes,  the  next  object  was 
to  examine  the  dialects  and  provincialisms  of  those  parts  of 
England  from  which  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  our 
other  colonies  emigrated. 

The  provincialisms  of  New  England  are  more  familiar  to  our 
ears  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  as 
Ihey  are  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  those  States,  but  have^ 
extended  to  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
which  States  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  settled  by  emigrants 
fiom  New  England. 

On  comparing  these  familiar  words  with  the  provincial  and 
colloquial  language  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  a  most 
striking  resemblance  appeared  not  only  in  the  words  commonly 
r^;aided  as  peculiar  to  New  England,  but  in  the  dialectical  pro- 
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nunciation  of  oertaiii  words,  and  in  the  general  tone  and  accent. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  colloquial  peculiarities  of  New  England  are  derived  directly 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  are  now  provincial  in  those 
parts  from  which  the  early  colonists  emigrated,  or  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  well-accredited  authors  of  the  period  when 
that  emigration  took  place.  Consequently,  it  is  ob\ious  that  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  the  use  of  the  words  referred  to. 

It  may  be  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  idiom  of  New  England 
is  as  pure  English,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  was  spoken  in  England 
at  the  period  when  these  colonies  were  settled.  In  making  tiiis 
assertion,  I  do  not  take  as  a  standard  the  nasal  twang,  the 
drawling  enunciation,  or  those  perversions  of  language  which 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  adopt.  Nor  would  I  acknowledge 
the  abuse  of  many  of  our  most  useM  words.  For  these  per- 
versions I  make  no  other  defence  or  apology  but  that  they  occur 
in  all  countries  and  in  every  language. 

Haviiig  found  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  I  had  next  to  decide 
between  a  vocabulary  of  words  of  purely  American  origin,  or 
one  in  which  should  be  embraced  all  those  words  usually  called 
provincial  or  vulgar,  —  all  the  words,  whatever  be  their  origin, 
which  are  used  in  familiar  conversation,  and  but  seldom  employed 
in  composition,  —  all  the  perversions  of  language,  and  abuses  of 
words  into  which  people,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  have 
fallen,  and  some  of  those  remarkable  and  ludicrous  forms  of 
speech  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  Western  States.  The 
latter  plan  seemed  the  most  satisfactor}',  and  this  I  determined 
to  adopt. 

With  so  broad  a  ground,  many  words  must  necessarily  be  em- 
braced which  are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Drs.  Johnson 
and  Webster,  with  the  remark  that  they  are  low  or  vulgar,  or 
only  to  be  heard  in  familiar  conversation.  Another  class,  not  in 
the  dictionaries  referred  to,  is  contained  in  the  provincial  glos- 
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sazies  of  England.  A  third  class,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
preceding,  consists  of  slang  words  which  are  not  noticed  by  lexi- 
cographers, yet  are  so  much  employed  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  a 
glossary. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  I  have  tiiought  most  advisable  to  adopt, 
and  which  I  hope  will  give  aatisfkction.  In  carrying  out  this 
plan,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  most  accurate  definitions, 
dting  the  anthorities  in  all  cases  where  I  have  been  enabled  to 
find  any.  Except  as  regards  words  of  porely  American  origin 
(e.  g.  those  derived  from  the  Indian  languages  and  from  the 
Dutch),  I  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  etymologies  and  ety- 
mological discussions.  These  the  reader  will  find  in  abundance 
—  sach  as  they  are — in  the  works  of  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster, 
Worcester,  and  others. 

Words  of  a  provincial  character,  and  such  as  have  become 
obsolete  in  composition,  are  often  of  doubtful  signification. 
Illustrations  from  well-known  autiiors,  wherein  such  words  are 
employed,  are  of  service  in  arriving  at  their  true  meaning. 
These  have  been  employed  in  the  present  Glossary,  and  serve 
Hie  double  purpose  of  Olustration,  and  of  rendering  the  book 
more  readable  than  if  confined  to  a  dry  collection  of  definitions. 
This  mode  of  showing  the  sense  in  which  words  have  been  em- 
ployed by  authors  was  first  practised  on  a  comprehensive  scale 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  labors  are  thereby  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  to  the  philologist ;  and  has  since  been  carried  out  more 
completely  in  Mr.  Bidiardson's  dictionary. 

The  dass  of  words  which  are  purely  American  in  their  origin 
and  use,  I  have  also  attempted  to  illustrate,  by  extracts  from 
American  authors  whose  writings  relate  to  that  class  of  people 
among  which  these  words  are  chiefiy  found.  These  books  con- 
tain descriptions  of  country  life,  scenes  in  the  backwoods,  popu- 
lar tales,  songs,  &c.,  in  which  the  colloquial  or  familiar  language 
of  particular  States  predominates.    The  humorous  writings  of 
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Judge  Haliborton  of  Noya  Scotia  give  a  tolerablj  correct  though 
exaggerated  8pecimeii>  of  the  provincialiaTns  of  New  England. 
The  letters  of  Major  Downiiig  are  of  the  Bame  character,  and 
portray  the  dialect  of  New  England  with  less  exaggeration.^ 
There  are  no  books  in  which  the  Western  words  and  phrases 
are  so  fhUy  exhibited ;  though  all  the  works  which  aim  to  illos- 
trate  Western  life  contain  more  or  less  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to 
tiie  people.  Judge  Hall,  Mrs.  Kirkland  (Mary  Clavers),  the 
author  of  the  New  Furdiase,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  and  various 
tourists,  have  displayed  in  their  several  works  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  occasionally  their  language* 
Mr.  Crockett,  however,  himself  a  native  of  that  region,  associ- 
ating atom  infancy  with  its  woodsmen,  hunters,  and  farmers, 
whose  language  is  fhll  of  quaint  words  and  figures  of  speech, 
has  unintentionally  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  West  than  any  other  author. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  a  series  of  books  published  by  Messrs. 
Carey  and  Hart,  called  the  '^Library  of  Humorous  American 
Works,"  which  consist  of  a  series  of  tales  and  adventures  in  the 
South-west  and  West,  by  Wm.  T.  Porter,  editor  of  the  ''  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times ; "  John  S.  Bobb  and  J.  M.  Field, 
Esqs.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  the  editor  of  the  ^^  New  Orleans 
Ficajrune;"  and  some  anonymous  writers.  In  these  several 
works,  the  drolleries  and  quaint  sayings  of  the  West  are  admir- 
ably incorporated  into  tales  of  the  settlers,  their  manners  and 
customs,  vivid  descriptions  of  Western  scenery,  political  and 
dramatic  scenes.  We  have  no  books  which  present  so  graphic 
an  account  of  Western  life,  related  in  the  exaggerated  and 
metaphorical  language  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  region. 

^  Among  other  books  from  which  I  have  quoted  examples  of  the  use  of 
words  common  to  New  England  and  the  Northern  States  are  Jadd's  "  Mai^ 
garet,"  the  "  Widow  Bedott  Papers,"  "  The  Biglow  Papen  "  of  James  Eua- 
sell  Lowell,  and  the  Sermons  of  Dow,  Junior  (Elbridge  G.  Page),  "  My 
Acquaintances  and  Betsy  Bobbet's." 
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In  Southern  provincialismfl,  I  find  myself  most  deficient, 
having  seen  no  books  except  Major  Jones's  '^ Courtship"  and 
"Sketches,*'  "Greorgia  Scenes/'  and  "Sherwood's  Gazetteer 
of  Georgia,"  in  which,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  local 
words  are  to  be  found. 

The  newspapers  have  afforded  me  many  Ulastrations  of  ihe 
use  of  words,  which  I  have  not  flsdled  to  make  use  of.  These 
iUostrations,  it  will  be  seen,  are  chiefly  fh>m  the  New  York 
papers,  vi2.  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  the  ^  ^  Tribune,"  and  the 
"  Herald,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  been  in  tiie  practice 
of  reading  them  daily.  When  I  met  with  a  word  or  phrase 
peculiarly  American,  or  one  which  was  employed  in  a  sense  dif- 
fering firom  the  use  of  the  same  in  England,  it  was  at  once 
noticed  and  secured.  All  our  newspapers  contain  more  or  less 
colloquial  words ;  in  fact,  there  seems  no  other  way  of  express- 
ing certain  ideas  connected  with  passing  events  of  every-day  life, 
with  the  requisite  force  and  piquancy.  In  the  English  newspa- 
pers, the  same  thing  is  observable,  and  certain  of  them  contain 
more  of  the  class  denominated  slang  words  than  our  own.  The 
Whig  papers  throughout  the  United  States  employ  certain  po- 
litical terms  in  advocating  the  principles  of  their  party,  and  in 
denouncing  those  of  their  opponents.  The  Democratic  papers 
pursue  a  similar  course.  The  advocates  and  opponents  of  Abo- 
lition, Fourierism,  &c.,  invent  and  employ  many  words  peculiar 
to  tiiemselves.  So  with  the  religious  sects :  each  new-fangled 
notion  brings  into  existence  some  addition  to  our  language, 
though  that  addition  is  not  always  an  improvement. 

The  value  of  this  Glossary  would  have  been  greatiy  enhanced, 
if,  as  is  usual  in  the  compilation  of  similar  works,  I  had  been 
able  to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  persons  residing  in 
various  parts  of  our  country.  No  collection  of  words,  profess- 
ing to  contain  the  colloquial  language  of  the  entire  country,  can 

approach  any  degree  of  completeness  or  correctness,  without  the 
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aid  of  many  hands  and  heads.  None  but  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, educated  on  her  soil,  and  who  has  mingled  with  all  classes 
of  society,  has  the  requisite  familiarity  with  the  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  her  people.  So  with  the  "Western  and  Southern  pro- 
vincialisms. One  born  and  brought  up  where  they  are  spoken, 
who  has  heard  and  used  them  when  a  boy,  and  grown  up  in  their 
midst,  can  alone  portray  them  in  their  true  sense.  The  aid  of 
such  persons  it  was  impossible  to  procure ;  and  the  words  here 
brought  together  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ooUected 
by  myself.  The  deficiencies  and  imperfections  are  such,  there- 
fore, as  could  not  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances. 

The  words  of  Dutch  origin,  most  if  not  all  of  which  are  used 
or  understood  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  those  portions  of  its 
vicinit}^  colonized  by  natives  of  Holland,  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Cotheal,  a  gentleman  bom  and  educated  in  New 
York,  whose  learning  in  other  branches  of  philological  science  is 
well  known  to  many.  A  few  other  words  have  been  given  me 
from  time  to  time  by  other  friends,  who  knew  that  I  was  making 
this  collection.  To  all  of  these  I  am  happy  to  express  my 
acknowledgments . 

When  the  work  had  advanced  far  towards  completion,  and  one- 
half  had  been  put  in  type,  the  occurrence  of  some  terms  common 
in  political  language,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  was  not  clear, 
led  me  to  apply  to  my  friend  John  Inman,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  for  aid.  He  readily  complied 
with  my  request,  and  kindlj'  fUmished  the  definitions  of  several 
terms  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  political  language  of  the  day.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  have  his  valuable  aid  in  defining  and  illus- 
trating the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  early 
part  of  this  Glossary.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Inman  are 
acknowledged  where  they  appear. 

To  my  friend  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  aid  rendered  me  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press. 
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Mr.  Turner's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  European  and 
Oriental  languages,  together  with  an  unusual  sagacity  in  philo- 
logical  criticism,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  give  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  like  this.  I  have  therefore  submitted 
the  whole  to  his  supervision,  and  adopted  his  views  in  all  my 
conclusions.  At  his  suggestion,  I  have  struck  out  many  etymo- 
Ic^es  taken  from  standard  dictionaries,  which  it  was  evident 
were  wholly  erroneous. 

In  noticing  the  words  embraced  in  this  Glossary,  the  reader 
will  probably  think  that  many  have  been  admitted  which  ought 
not  to  have  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  American  Provincialisms. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very 
diflScult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  should  be  admitted  and 
what  excluded ;  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  copiousness,  than  by  too  rigid  a  system  of  selection  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme. 

A  careful  perusal  of  nearly  all  the  English  glossaries  has 
enabled  me  to  select  what  appeared  most  desirable  to  embrace, 
and  what  to  avoid,  in  an  American  book  of  a  similar  kind. 
Cant  words,  except  such  as  are  in  general  use,  the  terms  used 
at  gaming-houses,  purely  technical  words,  and  those  only  known 
to  certain  trades,  obscene  and  blasphemous  words,  have  been 
discarded. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  importance  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  colloquial  dia- 
lects of  our  country,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  Vocabulary  some 
remarks  on  language,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  that  the 
study  of  dialects  and  provincialisms  is  considered  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  philologists  as  the  investigation  of  the  language  of 
Hteratore. 

J*  B.  S. 
Kisw  ToxK,  1848. 
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DIALECTS  OP  ENGLAND. 

The  most  recent  investigations  in  which  the  science  of  philo- 
logy has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  English  language  have 
shown  that  it  is  of  purely  Gothic  origin,  descended  through 
languages  of  which  sufiScient  remains  to  make  grammatical  as 
well  as  etymolc^cal  comparisons  practicable.  It  is  true  that 
some  have  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  mongrel,  without  any  natural 
parent,  compounded  of  various  languages  and  dialects,  Greek, 
Latin,  Saxon,  French,  Welsh,  &c.,  &c.  But,  although  the  lan- 
guage is  very  much  mixed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  as 
pure,  and  as  closely  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Moeso-Gothic, 
as  the  languages  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  to  the  Latin.  Or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  English  is  not  more  im- 
pregnated with  words  of  the  Latin  stock  than  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  with  words  of  the  Teu- 
tonic stock. 

The  natural  tendency  of  language  is  to  improve ;  and,  when  a 
people  cannot  express  in  a  comprehensive  manner  a  particular 
idea  or  shade  of  meaning,  they  either  form  a  word  to  denote  it 
from  a  root  or  roots  already  in  the  language,  or  borrow  a  word 
from  other  languages  which  expresses  it  already. 

With  r^ard  to  the  English  language,  this  last-mentioned  pro- 
cess has  been  adopted  to  an  extent  which,  while  it  has  enriched 
our  vocabulaiy  with  a  vast  number  of  terms,  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  greatly  impaired  its  reproductive  power.  The  origi- 
oal  substratum  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  has  been  overlaid  with 
multitudes  of  common  and  conversational  words  from  the  French, 
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literary  and  ecclesiastical  terms  fh>m  the  Latin,  and  technicalitieB 
from  the  Greek ;  and  the  process  is  constantly  going  on.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  immense  accessions  to  its  vocabulary,  the 
strnctore  of  the  English  has  remained  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  from  the  period  when  it  first  became  a  language. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  foreign  importations  contained  in  our 
dictionaries  gives  by  no  means  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
such  words  which  we  actually  make  use  of.  The  greater  part 
of  our  household,  colloquial,  and  poetical  expressions  are  Saxon, 
and  so  are  all  those  important  words  called  particles,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  speech  hinges ;  whereas,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  the  words  derived  from  other  sources  belong  exclusively 
to  the  language  of  books,  and  many  even  to  particular  sciences. 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  observed,  which  is  that  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  words  are  not  used  in  the  same  proportion  by 
all  members  of  society.  Persons  without  education,  and  who 
are  consequently  not  familiar  with  the  language  of  literature, 
employ  almost  exclusively  in  their  conversation  the  simple  and 
expressive  Saxon  terms ;  whUe  persons  belonging  to  the  more 
fbvored  classes  of  society  supply  the  place  of  many  of  these 
terms  by  others  derived  from  the  language  of  books.  The  old 
words  thus  discarded,  which  are  often  far  more  expressive  and 
more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  the  language  than  the  appar- 
ently more  elegant  novelties  by  which  they  are  supplanted,  are 
ftx)m  that  time  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  receive  the  name  of  provincial,  colloquial,  or 
vulvar. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  common  speech  often  enters 
laigely  into  composition,  and  in  some  instances  constitutes  the 
chief  excellence  of  a  writer.  In  dramatic  composition,  the  col- 
loquial language  predominates.  In  Shakespeare,  we  find  every 
variety  of  diction  of  which  the  English  language  is  susceptible, 
from  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  statesman  and  philosopher  to  the 
familiar  language  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  In  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  the  other  dramatic  authors, 
we  find  the  familiar  idiom  to  be  the  most  prevalent. 

If  we  examine  the  literature  of  other  countries,  we  shall  find 
that  the  colloquial  tongue  has  been  employed  in  written  com- 
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positions  of  a  similar  kind,  and  with  equal  sucoess.  In  addition 
to  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  among  the  ancients,  Cervantes  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example  in  Spain,  and  the  writings  of  Rabe- 
lais and  Moliere  in  France.  The  colloquial  dialect  is  generally 
more  ancient  than  the  literary  language,  as  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly changing,  while  the  former  remains  nearly  stationary. 

If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  early  dic- 
tionaries of  the  English  language,  or  the  dictionaries  of  which 
English  forms  a  part,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  large  number 
of  words  which  have  become  so  completely  obsolete  as  to  be 
undeserving  a  place  in  modem  compilations.  Even  the  English 
dictionary  of  Bailey,  which  at  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  published 
his  was  the  standard,  abounds  in  words  which  are  now  never 
used  in  composition.  This  class  of  words  was  employed  by 
authors  fh>m  Chaucer's  time,  or  about  the  year  1400,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  By  the  middle  of  that 
oentuiy,  they  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  books,  but  were  preserved 
in  dictionaries  for  a  century  longer.  The  great  mass  of  them, 
however,  are  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  provincial 
dialects  of  England  to  the  present  day. 

The  dialects  of  the  English  language  now  spoken  in  England 
have  existed  fix>m  a  very  early  period.  It  is  not  pretended  by 
writers  on  the  subject  that  any  are  of  recent  origin.  ^^  In  early 
times,''  says  Dr.  Bosworth,  ^^  there  was  clearly  a  considerable 
dialectic  variety  in  the  writings  of  men  residing  in  different 
provinces.  The  differences  observable  in  the  language  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes  would  be  still  more  marked  and  apparent 
in  the  mass  of  population,  or  the  less  educated  community. 
These,  from  their  agricultural  pursuits,  had  little  communication 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces ;  and,  having  few  oppor> 
tunities  and  little  inducement  to  leave  their  own  neighborhood, 
they  intermarried  among  each  other,  and,  from  their  limited 
acquaintance  and  circumscribed  views,  they  would  naturally  be 
much  attached  to  their  old  manners,  customs,  an4  language. 
The  same  cause  operating  from  age  to  age  would  keep  united 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  or  the  families  of  the  middle 
stations  of  life :  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  expected  that  much 
of  the  peculiarity  of  dialect  prevalent  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
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ifi  presenred  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  provincial  dialects  of 
the  same  districts.  In  these  local  dialects,  then,  remnants  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  may  be  found  in  the  least  altered,  most 
nncorrupt,  and  therefore  its  purest  state."  ^ 

In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  the  English  dialects  afford 
important  materials  for  elucidating  that  portion  of  English  his- 
tory which  relates  to  the  early  colonization  of  Great  Britain ; 
for,  if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject,  a  philological  test 
appUed  to  the  dialects  of  the  country  would  show  what  nations 
contributed  to  its  colonization. 

The  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  April,  1844,  in  an  article  on  the 
P^vincialisms  of  the  European  Languages,  gives  the  following 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  provincial  words  which 
had  then  been  arrested  by  local  glossaries :  — 


Shropshire     .... 

.       1,993    1 

f  DeTonshire  and  Cornwall         878     | 

<  Devonshire  (North)    . 

1,146 

vEzmoor 

870 

Herefordshire     .    .    . 

822 

Lancashire     .... 

1,922 

Suffolk 

2,400 

Norfolk 

.    .       2,500 

Somersetshire    .    .    . 

1,204 

Sussex 

Essex 

Wiltshire  .... 
Hallamshire  .    .    . 

Crayen  

North  County  .  . 
Cheshire  .... 
Grose  and  Pegge^  . 


871 

589 

692 

1,568 

6,169 

8,760 

903 

3,500 

30,687 


"  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  synonymous, 
superfluous,  or  common  to  each  county,  there  are  nevertheless 
many  of  them  which,  although  alike  orthographicaUy,  are  vastly 
dissimilar  in  signification.  Making  these  allowanceS|  they  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  20,000 ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of 
English  counties  hitherto  illustrated,  to  the  average  ratio  of  1478 
to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twenty-six  unpublished  in  the  same 
ratio  (for  there  are  supposed  to  be  as  many  words  collected  by 
persons  who  have  never  published  them) ,  they  will  flimish  36,428 
additional  provincialisms,  forming  in  the  aggregate  59,000  words 
in  the  colloquial  tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the 
chief  part,  produce  pi*oofs  of  legitimate  origin." 


1  Preface  to  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  xxri. 
^  Set  down  as  Metropolitan. 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  a  most  important  contribution  to 
this  department  of  literature  has  been  made  in  the  publication 
of  **  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  ByJ.O.Halliweil.  2vols.dvo.  London,  1847."  This 
admirable  work  actually  contains  50,000  words,  a  great  portion 
of  which  are  illustrated  by  extracts  from  manuscripts.  It  will  be 
found  by  most  persons  to  amply  supply  the  place  of  the  numerous 
separate  glossaries  for  studying  the  dialects  of  England,  while  it 
affords  indispensable  assistance  for  the  correct  understanding  of 
the  early  writers.  A  still  later  publication  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and  which  has  constantly  been  consulted  with  advantage  in 
preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work,  is  the  '^  Dic- 
tionary of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,  containing  words 
from  the  English  writers  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  are  no  longer  in  use,  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  words  which  are  now  used  only  in  the  provincial  dialects. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo.  London, 
1857.'* 

As  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries  to  dis- 
cuss the  languages  to  which  the  English  bears  a  relationship,  we 
shall  pass  over  these,  and  come  at  once  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  language,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  riwiher'tonffue^  upon  which  many  words  and  phrases 
from  other  languages,  at  successive  periods,  during  a  space  of 
fourteen  centuries,  have  been  engrafted. 

The  Saxons  brought  their  language  into  Britain  in  the  year 
449,  when  the  invasion  under  Hengist  took  place.  What  the 
language  was  at  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  show,  as  no  writ- 
ings of  the  time  have  come  down  to  us.  It  probably  approached 
nearer  to  its  immediate  progenitor,  the  Low  German  and  Moeso- 
Grothic,  than  the  form  it  assmned  several  centuries  later,  when 
we  first  find  written  documents.^ 

1  It  18  true  that  the  celehrated  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beownlf  is  consid- 
ered to  be  contemporary  with  Hengist.  Bnt  its  editor,  Mr.  Kemble,  states 
that  the  poem  as  contained  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  British  Museum,  is  not  so 
old ;  and  there  occur  in  it  Christian  allusions  which  fix  this  text  at  least  at 
a  period  subsequent  to  ▲.  d.  597. 
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The  large  number  of  invaders  who  followed  Ilengist  compelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  retire ;  and  in  aboat  a  century  the 
whole  country  was  formed  into  a  Saxon  kingdom,  wherein  their 
language  took  the  place  of  the  Celtic.  This  language,  thus 
introduced  and  so  firmly  established,  has  been  called  pure  Saxon 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes  in  his  ^'  Thesaurus  Veterum  Lingua- 
rum  Septentrionalium." 

The  lai^ages  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  were  closely  allied  to 
each  other.  In  fact,  fh)m  a  comparison  of  the  earliest  specimens 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  merely 
dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  spoken  by  people  living  contiguous 
to  each  other.  The  other  Gothic  invaders  or  colonists  of  Brit- 
ain, who  have  left  traces  of  thei»  language,  are  the  Jutes  of  Jut- 
land and  the  Friesians  of  Friesland. 

The  Danes  made  their  first  descent  on  the  English  coast  in 
787,  and  were  soon  repelled.  Successive  invasions  followed ; 
and,  when  Charlemagne  compelled  them  to  retreat  before  his 
victorious  armies,  they  sought  a  refuge  in  Britain,  lajing  waste 
the  country  and  plundering  wherever  they  came.  The  Saxons 
always  got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  either  by  force  of 
arms  or  contributions  of  money.  Yet  in  many  instances  they 
established  colonies,  and  after  230  years  of  warfare  they  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  Danish  king  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the 
year  1017.  His  reign,  however,  was  short;  for  in  twenty-four 
years  the  Danish  dynasty  was  extinct,  and  a  Saxon  king  again 
succeeded. 

This'  is  the  period  where  Dr.  Hickes  places  the  second  stage 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  being  that  in  which  it  was  affected 
by  the  Danish  invasions,  receiving  new  words  or  dialectical 
changes.  Mr.  Forby,  in  his  remarks  on  the  dialect  of  East 
Anglia,  says  that  no  part  of  England  was  more  completely  over- 
run or  longer  occupied  than  this ;  hut  he  denies  that  a  number 
of  words  sufiSciently  large  was  imported  to  give  a  new  color  and 
character  to  the  Saxon  tongue.^ 

^*'  The  French  element  appeared  in  our  language  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings  (a.  d.  1066),  perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  during 

^  Forby's  Introd.  to  the  Vocab.  of  East  Anglia,  p.  31. 
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the  reign  of  Edward  tiie  Confbssor.'^  ^  It  is  the  dialect  spoken 
in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  and  denominated  Norman- 
French,  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  English 
language. 

Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  have  contributed  most  to 
our  provincialisms  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
the  Scottish  Borders.  It  was  chiefl}-  fh>m  these  counties  that 
New  England  was  colonized ;  hence,  their  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage are  most  numerous  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
proyincialisms  used  in  the  districts  referred  to  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  Forbjr's  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  2  vols. 
12mo,  London,  1830;  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases, 
12mo,  London,  1823 ;  Brockett's  Glossary  of  North  Country 
Words,  with  their  etymology,  3d  edition,  2  vols.  12mo,  New* 
castle-npon-Tyne,  1846 ;  and  Carr's  dialect  of  Craven  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  2  vols.  12mo,  2d  edition,  London,  1828. 


AMERICAN  DIALECTS. 

Dialects  originate  in  various  ways.  First,  by  the  proximity 
of  nations  speaking  different  languages,  in  which  case  many 
words  and  phrases  are  borrowed  from  one  into  the  other ;  wit- 
ness the  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  of  the  English.  Secondly,  by 
migrations.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  and  permanent  source  of 
dialects.  We  see  its  effects  in  the  language  of  England ;  for 
the  immigrations  of  various  nations  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
Saxons  down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  are  yet 
distinctly  marked  in  the  dialects  of  that  country. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  causes  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  will  materiaUy  affect  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  particular  districts  of  country  where  those 
influences  are  at  work.    Dialects  will  spring  up  as  marked  as 

1  Latham  on  the  English  Language,  p.  4&    Ist  edit. 
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those  of  Great  Britain.  A  free  intercourse  may  in  some  cases 
check  the  permanency  of  these  dialects ;  but  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  aside  from  the  great  thoroughfares,  where  a  dialect 
has  once  become  firmly  established,  a  thousand  years  will  not 
sufiSoe  to  eradicate  it. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
The  number  of  their  colonists  was  never  lai^,  nor  did  they 
extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and 
lands  adjacent ;  yet  we  find  even  in  this  thickly  settled  State, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  that  they  have  left  evident 
traces  on  our  spoken  languages.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany,  many  Dutch  words  have  become  incorporated  into  the 
common  speech.  In  some  of  the  inland  villages  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, the  inhabitants  still  use  the  language  of  their  fathers ;  and 
there  are  even  individuals  who  never  spoke  any  other. 

The  words  so  adopted  by  us  embrace  geographical  names,  — a 
class  of  words  which  the  first  colonists  of  a  country  or  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  themselves  generally  leave  to  their  posterity  or 
to  the  subsequent  occupants.  Many  of  the  other  words  which 
the  Dutch  have  left  us  are  terms  belonging  to  the  kitchen. 
These  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  by  cooks  and  do- 
mestic servants,  until  from  constant  use  they  are  become  famil- 
iar to  all.  Among  these  terms  are  coohey^  cruller^  olykoke,  ipack 
and  applejeeSy  noocUefees,  rullichies,  JkooUlaOj  pit. 

The  terms  for  various  playthings,  holidays,  &c.,  preserve 
among  children  their  original  Dutch  names ;  as,  icup,  more^ 
hoopUy  peewee,  pile,  pinkstevj  pcuts.  Other  words  confined  to 
children  are  pinkyy  terawchy. 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  some  instances  retain  their 
Dutch  names ;  as,  barraclade,  elockmutck. 

Besides  these  there  are  terms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  districts  originally  colonized  from  Holland,  but  has  been 
extended  to  New  England  and  several  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  even  to  Canada;  such  as  stoop,  a  porch,  boss,  a  master- 
workman,  &c. 

If  a  few  Dutch  colonists  mingled  with  the  English  have  been 
able  to  engraft  so  many  words  on  our  language,  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  in  the 
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State  of  Peons jlTaniA?  There  the  German  language  will  doubt- 
\e8B  exist  for  oentories ;  for  although  thej  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  English-speaking  population,  far  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  although  the  government  and  laws  are 
conducted  through  the  English  language,  still  the  tendency  of  a 
people  of  common  origin  to  cling  together,  —  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  almanacs,  and  books  in  German, — and  the  culti- 
vation to  some  extent  of  German  literature,  will  tend  to  preserve 
the  idiom  and  nationality  of  the  people.  It  is  true  the  language 
is  already  much  corrupted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  must 
give  way  to  the  English ;  but  it  will  leave  behind  it  an  almost 
imperishable  dialect  as  a  memento  of  its  existence.  In  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Texas,  where  there  are  large  settlements  of 
Germans,  a  similar  result  must  follow. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a  colony  of  Norwegians.  These 
people  before  coming  to  America  sent  out  an  agent,  who  selected 
and  purchased  for  them  a  large  tract  of  land  in  one  section  of 
that  State.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster.  They  are  thus  kept  together,  and  will  for  a  long 
time  preserve  their  language  and  nationality.  But  it  must  also 
eventually  give  way,  after  engrafting  on  the  English  language  in 
that  vicinity  a  Norwegian  dialect. 

There  are  large  settlements  of  Welsh  emigrants  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  In  the  latter,  in  Oneida  County, 
one  may  travel  for  miles  and  hear  nothing  but  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. These  people  have  their  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
their  native  tongue,  and  support  many  churches  wherein  their 
language  alone  is  preached.  The  Welsh,  however,  are  not  in 
sufficient  numbers,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  isolated,  to  retain 
for  any  length  of  time  their  native  form  of  speech ;  neither  can 
they  produce  any  sensible  dialectical  change  in  our  language, 
owing  to  the  great  difference  between  it  and  their  own.  They 
will,  however,  add  some  words  to  it. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  colonized  by  the  French, 
and  in  Florida,  which  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  there  are 
many  words  of  foreign  origin,  scarcely  known  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  geographical  divisions,  the  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, bays ;  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate ;  all  that  re- 
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lated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  names  of  fishes,  birds, 
firuits,  vegetables,  coins,  &c.,  &c.,  retain  to  a  great  extent  the 
names  given  them  by  the  first  possessors  of  the  country.  The 
same  classes  of  words  are  preserved  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
they  were  originally  given  by  the  French.  We  have  adopted 
them  into  our  own  tongue,  where  they  will  for  ever  remain  in 
use.  Among  the  words  of  French  origin  are  bagasse,  banquette^ 
cache,  chute,  hodette,  bayou,  sank,  levee,  crevasse,  habitan,  portage, 
voyageur. 

The  Spanish  colonists  in  Florida,  and  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  and  the  Spanish  main,  were  the  means  of  introducing 
a  few  Spanish  words.  Since  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  our  vocabulary'  has  received  numerous 
additions  from  this  source.  These  consist  of  geographical  terms, 
as  arroyo,  acequia,  barranca,  canyon,  cienega,  cieneguita,  faralones, 
loma,  mesa,  mesiUa,  playa,  ojo,  sierra,  jomada  ;  of  names  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  as  tortilla,  frijoles,  atole,  pinole,  chile  ;  and  of  various 
other  terms,  as  arriero,  adobe,  corral,  chaparat,  pistareen,  raneho^ 
ranchero,  lariat,  lasso,  fandango,  stampede,  serape,  tinaja,  vamos^ 
vaqu^ro, 
^  The  Indian  terms  in  our  language,  as  might  be  supposed,  are 
numerous.  T'irst,  as  to  geographical  names.  These  abound  in 
every ^tate  in  the  Union,  though  more  in  some  States  than  in 
others.  In  New  England,  particularly  on  the  coast,  Indian 
names  are  very  common.  Nearly  all  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
prominent  landmarks  bear  them,  as  Hbusatonic,  Connecticut,  Ftn- 
nepesaukie,  Quinnebaug,  Pawcatuch,  Merrimack,  Kennebec,  Penolh 
scot,  Narragansett,  Passamaquoddy,  &c.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  too,  the  rivers  retain  their  aboriginal  names,  as  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Roanoke,  Altamaha, 
Chattahoochee,  Alabama,  &c.,  &c.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  great  lakes ;  as,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  ones  of  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Canandaigua,  Oneida,  Win- 
nipeg, Winnebago  ;  and  also  of  nearly  all  the  bays,  mountains, 
and  numerous  geographical  divisions  and  localities.  Many  of 
the  aboriginal  names,  however,  have  been  discarded  for  others 
less  appropriate.  In  New  England,  the  towns  and  villages  were 
chiefly  named  after  the  towns  in  England  from  which  the  early 
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colonists  emigrated.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  strange 
discrepancy  in  the  names  of  places.  Before  the  Revolution,  the 
people  seemed  to  prefer  the  aboriginal  names:  not  only  the 
rivers,  lakes,  hills,  &c.,  but  many  of  the  towns,  received  them. 
After  the  war,  the  names  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  soldiers 
were  applied  to  the  new  counties  and  towns.  Besides  geo- 
graphical names,  the  Indian  languages  have  supplied  us  witb-;- 
1st,  many  names  of  beasts  and  fishes,  as  caribou^  ccyman^  chipmuk, 
moose,  ocelot,  opossum,  raccoon,  skunk,  manitee,  squeteague,  ntenha- 
den,  pauhisugen,  seuppcmg,  quahaug,  terrapin ;  2d,  of  plants,  as 
persimmon,  chincapin,  pecan,  tuckahoe^  maize,  kinnikinnik,  tobacco, 
— particularly  preparations  of  them  for  food,  as  samp,  homing, 
succotashy  supawn,  from  Indian  com,  and,  from  the  cassava  plant, 
mandioca  and  tapioca  ;  3d,  names  of  articles  known  to  and  used 
by  the  Indians,  and  which  the  Europeans  did  not  possess,  as 
caaoe,  hammock,  moccasin,  wampum^  sewan,  wigwam,  tomahawk, 
pemmtean^  tepee,  tohoggin ;  and,  4th,  names  applied  by  Indians 
to  themselves  in  their  various  relations,  as  inca^  caseique^  cock' 
arouse^  mingo,  sachem,  sagamore,  squaw,  pcsppoose. 

The  greatest  perversions  of  the  English  language  arise  from 
two  opposite  causes.  One  of  them  is  the  introduction  of  vul- 
garisms and  slang  by  uneducated  people,  who,  not  having  the 
command  of  proper  words  to  express  their  ideas,  invent  others 
for  the  purpose.  These  words  continue  among  this  class,  are 
transmitted  by  them  to  their  children,  and  thus  become  perma- 
nent and  provincial.  They  are  next  seized  upon  by  stump- 
speakers  at  political  meetings,  because  they  are  popular  with  the 
masses.  Next  we  hear  them  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  our 
halls  of  l^islation.  Quoted  by  the  newspapers,  they  become 
familiar  to  all,  and  take  their  place  in  the  colloquial  language  of 
the  whole  people.  Lexicographers  now  secure  them  and  give 
them  a  place  in  their  dictionaries;  and  thus  they  are  firmly 
engrafted  on  our  language.  The  study  of  lexicography  will 
show  that  this  process  has  long  been  going  on  in  England,  and 
doubtless  other  languages  are  subject  to  similar  influences. 

But  the  greatest  injuiy  to  our  language  arises  from  the  per- 
version of  legitimate  words  and  the  invention  of  hybrid  and 
other  inadmissible  expressions  by  educated  men,  and  particularly 
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by  the  clergy.  This  class  is  the  one,  aboTe  all  others,  which 
ought  to  be  the  conservators  rather  than  the  perverters  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
many  strange  and  barbarous  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  familiar,  owe  to  them  their  origin  and  introduc- 
tion :  among  them  may  be  mentioned  such  verbs  as  to  feUawship, 
to  difficult,  to  eventuatej  to  resurrecty  to  doxoLogizej  to  happify^  to 
donate,  to  funeredize,  &c.,  &c. 

Political  writers  have  made,  and  are  constantly  making,  large 
additions  to  our  stock  of  words  and  phrases.  Alex.  Hamilton's 
writings  abound  in  newly  coined  expressions ;  many  of  which 
have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  have  a  place  in  his  dic- 
tionary. But  few,  however,  have  come  into  general  use,  as  his 
writings  have  not  been  widely  diflhsed,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  them  for  adoption  by  scholars.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis, 
also,  has  the  reputation  of  inventing  many  new  words,  some  of 
which,  though  not  yet  embodied  in  our  dictionaries,  are  much 
used  in  familiar  language.  Judge  Story  has  contributed  his 
share  of  new  words ;  but,  as  they  are  confined  to  legal  treatises 
and  works  on  the  Constitution,  they  can  never  seriously  affect 
the  language. 

Writers  of  political  articles  in  the  newspapers,  stump-orators, 
and  the  members  of  legislative  bodies,  have  added  much  to  the 
English  vocabulary.  This  class  of  words,  though  not  remark- 
able for  their  elegance,  are  often  highly  expressive,  and  become 
more  widely  known  than  other  classes.  In  many  instances, 
however,  their  existence  is  but  short.  They  often  spring  up 
with  a  party ;  and  as  the  parties  become  extinct,  or  give  place 
to  new  ones,  the  terms  which  express  their  peculiar  ideas  or  doc- 
trines likewise  fall  out  of  use.  In  this  class  may  be  included 
such  terms  as  Old  Hunker,  BucktaU,  Federalist,  Barnburner,  Loco- 
foco.  Young  Democracy,  Democratic  Republican,  Know-nothing, 
Native  American,  NuRifier,  NuUiJication,  Coon,  Coonery,  FirC" 
eater.  Black  Republican^  SUver-gray,  Wire-ptdler,  &c. 

There  are  words,  however,  in  this  class,  which,  having  grown 
out  of  our  peculiar  institutions,  are  of  a  permanent  nature. 
The  origin  of  some  of  these  is  involved  in  obscurity,  while  that 
of  others  is  well  known.     Sometimes  a  little  incident  trivial  in 
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itself  has  brought  iato  existence  words  which  are  extremely 
expressiyet  s^d  which  will  remain  as  long  as  oar  institutions 
exist.  In  this  class,  we  find  caucwy  nuuS'meeHngy  huncambe  or 
hunkum^  to  lobby y  to  gerrymander  y  mileage^  gubernatorial^  senatorial^ 
equatUr  sovereignigy  etamping  groundy  stump,  &c. 

The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  country  —  its  animals, 
productions,  aborigines,  forest-life,  4ec.  —  have  been  a  most 
Aruitfhl  source,  from  which  have  sprung  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  new  words,  as  necessary  and  useful  to  ourselves  as 
any  derived  fh>m  our  Saxon  ancestors.  These  terms  are  not 
used  in  England,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  they  are  not 
wanted.  Although  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Webster,  that ''  we 
rarely  find  a  new  word  introduced  into  a  language  which  is 
entirely  useless," — for  there  are  unquestionably  thousands  of 
words  encumbering  our  dictionaries  which  itfight  well  be  dis- 
pensed with, — yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  most  instances, 
^*  the  use  of  new  terms  is  dictated  by  necessity  or  utility :  some- 
times to  express  shades  of  difference  in  signification,  for  which 
the  language  did  not  supply  a  suitable  tenn;  sometimes  to 
express  a  combination  of  ideas  by  a  single  word,  which  other- 
wise would  require  a  circumlocution.  These  benefits,  which  are 
often  perceived,  as  it  were,  instinctively  by  a  nation,  recommend 
such  words  to  common  use,  till  the  cavils  of  critics  are  silenced 
by  the  weight  of  authority."  —  Letter  to  /.  Pickering,  p.  7. 

Were  we  to  classify  the  periods  when  names  were  applied  to 
places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  we  would  call 
that  in  which  the  Indian  names  were  applied  the  aboriginal 
period.  This  is  as  far  back  as  it  would  be  safe  for  ordinaiy 
mortals  to  go,  leaving  the  ^^ antedUuvian*^  period  to  the  second- 
sight  of  such  seers  as  Mr.  Rafinesque.^ 

The  Indian  names  seem  to  have  prevailed  till  the  Revolution. 
Then  came  a  burst  of  patriotism  among  the  settlers,  many  of 
whom  doubtless  had  served  in  the  war,  and  every  new  place  was 
christened  with  the  names  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Thus  arose  Washington  County y  Washington  ViUageyBnd  Wash" 
tngton  HoUow ;  Jefferson  Countyy  ViUagSy  Laksy  &c.     The  State 

1  See  Xntrodactlon  to  Hiatory  of  Kentucky. 
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of  New  York  has  thus  perpetuated,  in  her  towns  and  villages, 
the  names  of  Adams,  lAiy,  L(rfaifett«,  HamiUotiy  Madison^  Pinckney^ 
Putnam^  Puladd^  Sehuykry  D%  Kalb^  £keuben,  SuUivan,  Gates^ 
FraaMin^  Greewy  Monroe,  Washington,  Wayne,  &c.  This  may  well 
be  styled  the  paJtriotxe  period.  The  names  of  statesmen  and 
generals,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  the  patriotism  of  our  early 
pioneers ;  for  we  find  interspersed  among  them  the  names  of 
Freedom,  Freetown,  Freepcrt^  Friendship,  Independence,  Liberty, 
Victory,  HopeweU,  Harmony,  Concord,  Union,  &c. 

Next  comes  the  classical  period ;  for  by  what  other  term  could 
we  designate  a  period  when  towns  were  christened  by  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Solon,  Ovid,  Goto,  Euclid,  Brutus, 
Pompey,  TuUy,  Cicero,  Cincinnatus,  Aurelius,  Scipio,  Ulysses, 
Setieea,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Romulus,  Lysander,  Manlius,  Camillus, 
and  MarceUus  ;  of  of  such  places  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Marathon, 
Troy,  Corinth,  PltarsaUa,  Palmyra,  Utica,  Smyrna,  Attica,  MacS' 
don,  Jthica,  Phoenicia,  Tyre,  Rome,  and  Carthage. 

Testimony  to  the  piety  (to  say  nothing  of  the  good  taste)  of 
our  fore&thers  is  also  afibrded  by  the  occurrence  of  such  names, 
also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  Eden,  Paradise,  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Hebron,  Goshen,  Cantuxn, 
Bethany,  Bethlehem,  Bethpage,  Sharon,  Sodom,  Siham,  Lebanon,  Mo- 
riah,  &c.  Of  the  names  of  European  cities  there  are  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Berlin^  Boston,  Cambridge,  CopenhcLgen,  Dresden,  Dunr 
dee,  Florence,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Genoa^  Hamburg,  Hague,  Lisbon, 
Leyden,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Madrid,  Milan,  Moscow,  Naples, 
Oxford,  Odessa,  Parma,  Palermo,  Paris,  Rome,  Riga,  Stockholm, 
Turin,  Verona,  Vienna,  Versailles,  Venice,  and  York,  There  are 
towns  in  the  same  State  named  after  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe,  as  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Poland,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sardinia,  Holland,  and  Wales.  There  is  a  town  of  Mexico, 
Chili,  Peru,  Lima,  Havana,  Cuba,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Memphis, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  China,  Pekin,  Canton,  Delhi,  Bombay, 
Manilla,  Batavia,  Java,  and  Teddo.  Distinguished  authors  and 
statesmen  of  England  are  remembered  in  the  towns  of  Addison, 
Bums,  Burke,  Byron,  Clarendon,  Chesterfield,  Dryden,  Gray,  Gran* 
ville,  Hampden,  Hume,  '<  Junius,"  Locke,  Marlborough,  MtUon,  Scott, 
Sheridan,  Sidney,  Spencer,  Somers,  and  Waken*    But  little  fond- 
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nesB  is  exhibited  for  dramatic  authors,  as  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all  has  been  forgotten ;  not  even  a  pond,  a 
hollow,  or  a  swamp  in  the  United  States  has  been  honored  with 
tiie  name  of  Shakspeare.  If  we  were  to  classify*  all  the  names 
of  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
find  a  place  for  the  names  of  Big  Indian^  Ccw  Neck,  HcXf  Way^ 
Half  Moofu,  Mud  Creek,  Mosquito  Cove,  Oblong,  Owl  Pond,  Oxbow, 
Painted  Post,  Pitcher,  Red  Jacket,  Bough  and  Beady,  Success,  Spe- 
fmk.  Sing  Sing,  Sugar  Loaf,  Taphank,  and  the  like.  The  name 
of  Penn  Tan  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  first  set- 
tlers, part  of  whom  were  from  Pennsjlvania  and  the  rest  from 
New  England,  by  taking  the  first  syllable  fix>m  ^' Pennsylvania," 
and  the  last  from  '^Yankee." 

In  California,  many  places  have  been  absurdly  named  from 
some  trifiing  incident  connected  with  the  first  settlement ;  such 
are  Hangtown,  Shirt  Tail  Canyon^  Flapjack  Canyon,  Whiskey 
Oulch,  Port  Wine  Biggins,  Humbug  Flat,  Murderer's  Bar,  Jackass 
Cfukh^  Bed  Dog,  Travellers*  Best,  Some  of  these  retain  their 
names  even  after  they  become  populous  villages.  The  following 
are  suflSciently  important  to  have  post-ofiSces,  as  appears  from 
tiie  offldal  Postal  Guide :  Big  Trees,  Big  Pine,  Dutch  Flat,  Big 
Oak  Flat,  &ack  Bear,  Buck  Eye,  Hay  Fork,  Happy  Gamp,  Hors^ 
town,  Fair  Play,  Chri^dy  Flat,  Gas  Jet,  Left  Hand,  Two  Bocks, 
Uncle  Sam,  Tou  Bet,  and  Zum  Zum, 

But  Califbmia  is  not  alone  in  the  oddness  of  the  nomenclature 

of  her  towns.    If  any  one  curious  in  the  subject  will  turn  to  the 

pages  of  the  United  States  Postal  Gruide,  he  will  find  names 

quite  as  odd  in  some  of  the  older  States.     In  Arkansas  will  be 

found  Bladi  Fish,  Bright  Star,  Mack  Jack,  Blue  Ball,  Big  BoUom, 

Buck  Horn,  Due  West,  Evening  Shade,  Oil  Trough,   Opposition^ 

Bocky  Comfort,  Social  Hill,  Sub  Bosa,  Ten  Mile,  and  War  EagU ; 

while  Illinois  glories  in  her  BiUe  Orove,  Lone  Tree,  Moonshine^ 

Sugar  Loaf,  Fair  Weather,  Bed  Bud,  Bobin*s  Nest,  and  Blue  Glass. 

From  the  Western  States  we  turned  to  Georgia,  one  of  the  old 

ormnal  ^* Thirteen"  States,  to  see  what  her  nomenclature  is, 

ana  found  some  names  quite  as  odd  as  those  of  the  new  States^ 

Among  them  are  Air  Line,  Anvil  Block,  Cold  Water,  Cheery  Log, 
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Dirt  Town,  Pine  Log,  Rising  Fawn^  Saw  Dust^  Sdeicd  Oinde^ 
Talking  Bock,  Ty  Ty,  Wolf  Skin,  and  War  Woman. 

Strangely  fonned  factitious  words  are  much  affected  at  the 
West,  abskize,  absquatulate^  catawampousfy,  exfluncti/g,  obscuU, 
skmtendicular,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  South  such  onomatopees  as 
keslosK  kesouse,  keswoliop,  kewhollux,  &c. 

The  battle-fields  of  the  Mexican  war  are  commemorated  in 
eighteen  Buena  Vistas,  sixteen  Montereys^  nine  Palo  AUos,  and 
three  Resacas.  And  the  names  of  its  heroes  have  given  birth  to 
a  host  of  TayUyrs  and  Taylorvilles,  Worths  and  WorthviUes,  Pierces 
and  Piercevittes,  besides  Piercetown,  Pierceland,  and  Pierce  Point ; 
also  several  Polks  and  Polkvilles,  together  with  Polktoum,  Polk 
City,  Polk  Patch,  Polk  Precinct,  and  Polk  Run  ;  and  two  addi- 
tional Quitmans.  The  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  late  civil  war,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  ?d]l  not  be  for- 
gotten as  the  new  States  fill  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  origin  of  the  names  of  States 
and  towns,  the  formation  of  nouns  fh>m  them  to  denote  the 
native  or  citizen  of  such  State  or  town  is  sometimes  difiicult  and 
even  impossible.  Thus  New  Yorker,  Vermonter^  Rhode  Islander^ 
will  do  well  enough ;  and  so  will  Virginian,  Georgian.  Pkiladd' 
phian,  Bostonian,  MohiKan  ;  but  BuffcUoan,  lUinoian,  Ohioan,  are 
hardly  admissible;  while  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ar- 
kansas refhse  to  yield  to  the  process  at  all. 

The  class  of  new  words  and  new  meanings  of  old  words  which 
owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  or  productions  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  ark,  backwoods,  backwoodsmen,  breadstuffs, 
barrens^  blaze,  bottoms,  broctd-hom,  buffalo-robe,  cane-irake,  cypress^ 
brake,  clearing,  corn-broom,  corn-shucking,  deadening^  diggings,  dug^ 
out,  flat-boat,  hog-waUow,  husking,  interval,  location,  pine-barrens, 
prairie,  pre-emption,  reservation,  salt  lick,  savannah,  snag,  sawyer, 
squcUter,  &c.,  are  necessary  additions  to  the  language. 

The  metaphorical  and  other  odd  expressions  used  first  at  the 
West,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  often  origi- 
nate in  some  curious  anecdote  or  event,  which  is  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  made  the  property  of  all.  ^o- 
litical  writers  and  stump  speakers  perform  a  prominent  part  in 
the  invention  and  diffusion  of  these  phrases.     Among  these  may 
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be  mentioned  to  cave  tn,  to  acknowledge  the  eom,  to  jUuh  in  the 
pofiy  to  hark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  wake  up  the  wrong  passenger,  to 
pull  up  ilakeSf  to  be  a  eautiouj  tofizde  out,  to  fiai  out,  to  peter  out, 
to  fix  his  fiint,  to  he  among  the  missing,  to  give  him  Jessy,  to  see  the 
elephanij  to  fig  around,  to  spread  on^s  self,  to  tucker  out,  to  use  up^ 
to  walk  into,  to  cotton,  to  hifer,  to  chisel,  to  slope,  to  lohhg,  to  gerrg* 
mander,  to  splurge,  Ac,  Sec. 

Our  people,  particiilarly  those  who  belong  to  the  West  and 
Sooth,  are  fond  of  using  intensive  and  extravagant  epithets,  both 
as  adJectLves  and  adverbs,  as  cno/ul,  powerful,  monstrous,  dreadful, 
mightg,  almighty,  all-fired,  &c. ;  while  euphemistic  oaths  are  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Yankee  dialect. 

The  words  hankahle,  hoatahle,  dutiable^  mailable,  mileage,  are  weU 
formed  and  useful  terms,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them.  But  the  words 
duhersame,  disrememher,  decedent,  docity,  and  the  like,  can  hardly 
be  called  necessary  additions  to  our  language. 

There  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  perceptible  that 
a  native  of  these  particular  districts  may  be  at  once  recognized 
by  a  person  who  is  observant  in  these  matters.  Residents  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  perhaps  less  marked  in  their  pronun- 
ciation and  use  of  words  than  the  residents  of  any  other  city  or 
State,  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious.  The  population  is  so 
fluctuating,  so  many  people  from  every  part  of  the  country,  as 
weU  as  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  congregated 
there,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  each  other,  that  there  is  less 
dumce  for  any  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  speech  to  grow  up.  Nev- 
ertheless, grammatical  inaccuracies  are  far  fjrom  uncommon  in 
the  speech  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  slang  is  cultivated  to 
an  increasing  extent  by  the  ^^  rowdy  "  portion  of  the  population. 

The  lai^e  number  of  educated  men  in  New  England,  her 
admirable  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  education,  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  language  of  her  people. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  there  exist  some  glaring  errors  in  the  vulgar 
speech.  There  are  peculiarities  also  to  be  observed  in  the  lite- 
rary language  of  the  Bostonians.    The  great  extent  to  which 
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the  scholars  of  New  England  have  carried  the  study  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  for  some  years  back,  added 
to  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  old  masterpieces  of  English 
composition,  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  writings  of 
many  of  them  an  artificial,  unidiomatic  character,  which  has  an 
inexpressibly  onpleasant  effect  to  those  who  are  not  habituated 
to  it. 

The  agricultoral  popalation  who  live  in  the  interior  of  New 
England  have  a  strongly  marked  provincial  dialect,  by  which 
they  may  be  distingnished  fh>m  the  people  of  every  other  part 
of  the  Union.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  a  drawling  pronuncia- 
tion, sometimes  accompanied  by  a  speaking  through  the  nose, 
as  tend  for  end,  dawg  for  dog^  Qawd  and  Gthod  for  Ood^  &c. 
Before  the  sounds  cw  and  oo,  they  often  insert  a  short  t,  which 
we  will  represent  by  the  letter  y ;  as,  kyow  for  cotcr,  vycw  for  vow, 
tyoo  for  too,  dyoo  for  do,  &c.,  &c.  The  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  New  England  which  are  not  heard  in  other  parts  of 
the  countiy  are  mostly  genuine  old  words  still  provincial  in  the 
north  of  England :  very  few  are  of  indigenous  origin. 

A  very  common  mispronunciation  in  New  England  Lb  in  such 
words  as  New,  Tueeday,  Dew,  Duke,  where  the  vowel-sound  in 
gtoop  is  given  fbr  the  vowel-sound  ia  few,  thereby  pronouncing 
them  Noo,  Tooeday,  Doo,  Dooh.  This  error  among  us  is  noticed 
by  all  English  people,  who  are  very  particular  in  giving  these 
and  similar  words  their  correct  pronunciation.  The  educated  in 
the  Middle  States  pronounce  these  words  correctly. 

Among  some  of  the  Western  people  there  are  strange  ideas 
regarding  the  use  of  certain  words,  which  has  led  the  mock- 
modest  to  reject  them  and  substitute  others.  Thus,  to  speak  of 
the  names  of  animals  only,  the  essentially  English  word  bull  is 
refined  beyond  the  mountains,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  into  cow- 
creature,  maU'^ow,  and  even  gentleman-cowl  A  friend  who  re- 
sided many  years  in  the  West  has  told  me  of  an  incident  where 
a  gray-headed  man  of  sixty  doffed  his  hat  reverently  and  apolo- 
gized to  a  clergyman  for  having  used  inadvertently  in  his  hear- 
ing the  plain  Saxon  term.  Male  sheep,  nude  hog,  &c.,  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  preceding,  to  which  we  may  add  raoiter,  he  biddy^ 
game  chicken,  &c. 
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The  chief  pecnliarify  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  people  is  the  giving  of  a  broader  sound  than  is  proper 
to  certain  Towels ;  as,  whcar  for  where,  thar  for  there^  bar  for  hecar. 
Bar  and  here  are  both  pronounced  like  year  ;  house^  ahont^  &c., 
have  a  pronunciation  approaching  to  hooee^  ahoat,  &c. ;  and  the 
final  r  is  omitted,  as  you  do  for  your  do&rj  &c. 

In  the  following  table  of  words  incorrectly  pronounced,  such 
as  belong  to  New  England  are  designated  by  the  letters  N.  E. ; 
those  exdusiyely  Western,  by  the  letter  W. ;  the  Southern 
words,  by  S. ;  the  rest  are  common  to  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  In  this  attempt  at  classification  there  are  doubtless 
errors  and  imperfections;  for  an  emigrant  fVom  Vermont  to 
Illinois  would  introduce  the  provincialisms  of  his  native  district 
into  his  new  residence.  Many  of  these  inaccuracies  are  also 
heard  in  England. 


actflJy 

aim 

ainr 

•Ilera 

arethmctie 

axnnt 

alter 

attackted 
anywheres 
bachelder 
bar 


beUowses 

ben 

bile 

bimebjr 

bast 

eaired 


cheer 

chimbljr 

diist 

clar 

closte 

eooskUbla 

cotch^d 

crick 

critter 

emnile 


for  aetnally. 
„  earn. 
„  area. 

„  alwaj8|  S.  W« 
„  arithmetic 
„  errand. 
.,  after. 
„  e*era. 
„  attack'd. 
„  anywhere. 
,,  bachelor. 
„  bear,  W. 
„  because. 
„  bellows. 
I,  been,  V*  E. 
„  boiL 
„  by  and  by. 
„  burst. 
„  carried,  N.  E. 
„  because. 
„  chair. 
,,  chimney. 
„  chest,  N.  £. 
„  clear,  W. 
,,  close. 
„  considerable. 
,,  caught,  W. 
„  creak. 
„  creature. 
„  colonel. 


cuions 

cupalo 

curchy 

cuss 

dar 

darter 

deef 

dew 

deestrict 

desput 

dooz 

drap 

dreffle 

dribble 

drownded 

druv 

dubous 

eend 

everywherea 

fer 

forrerd 

fust 

gal 
gin 

gineral 

git 

gownd 

grieviouB 

gwine 

har 


for  curious. 

„  cupola. 

„  curtes}'. 

„  curse. 

„  dare,  W. 

.,  daughter. 

„  deaf. 

„  do,  N.  E. 

„  district,  N.  E. 

„  desperate,  N.  E. 

„  does,  N.  E. 

„  drop,  S. 

„  dreadful,  N.  £. 

„  driblet 

„  drown'd. 

„  drove. 

,,  dubious. 

I,  end. 

,f  eTerywhere. 

„  for. 

forward,  N.  £. 

first 

girl. 

given. 

general. 

get 

gown. 

grievous. 

going,  S. 

hair,W. 


f» 
»» 
»f 
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hfttli 

bankecher 

hender 

hist 

holt 

hafr 

hull 

horn 

hambljr 
fdea 

lie 
iDjIne 

innmrdH 

inter 

innemy 

jandexB 

jedge 

jest 

jine 

jiste 

keer 

ketch 

kia 

kittle 

kiver 

lam 

larnin 

kwth 

leetle 

lieres 

mmsb 

million 

mischievionB 

mountenioafl 

naaink 

nary 

nigger 

nu88 

ole 

tely 

onst 

pint 

pootj 

pimkin 

pns 

racket 

rale 

rayley 

layther 

rench 

rheomatis 


for  hearth,  & 
„  handkerchief. 
„  hinder. 
,,  hoitt 
,f  hold. 
„  hoof. 

„  whole,  N.  S. 
„  home,  N.  B* 
ff  homely,  N.  B. 
„  idea,  S. 
If  oil. 
„  engine. 
,.  inwards. 
„  into. 
,,  enemy. 
„  janndioe. 
n  judge,  N.  E. 

„  join. 

„  joist 

„  care. 

f,  catdi. 

ff  «»n. 

„  kettle. 

„  co^er. 

„  learn. 

„  learning. 

„  loath. 

„  little. 

„  lief. 

„  marsh. 

,,  melon. 

„  mischievoaa. 

„  mountainous. 

„  nothing,  L.  I. 

„  ne'er  a. 

„  negro. 

„  nurse. 

„  old. 

„  only,  8. 

„  once. 

„  point. 

„  pretty. 

„  pumpkin. 

„  purse,  N.  £. 

„  rocket. 

,,  reaL 

„  reaUy. 

„  rather. 

„  rinse. 

„  rheumatism* 


ruff 

sarce 

saroer 

sarre 

sartin 

sass 

sassy 


schoUard 

sen 

shet 

shnk 

sich 

skeart 

sorter 

smaart 

spettacle 

spile 

spose 

squinch 

Stan 

star 

steeple 

stiddy 

stun 

streech 

stupenduous 

sflthin 

tech 

tend 

tell*d 

tew 

thar 

tole 

tossel 

tuck 

torectly 

tremenduous 

twiste 

umberell 

valeation 

varmint 

wal 

whar 

wiint 

wtlnst 

wfis 

yaller 

year 

yere 

youm 


for  roof,  K.  E. 

„  sauce. 

„  saucer. 

„  serve. 

„  certain,  N.  E. 

,,  sauce,  N.  E. 

„  saucy. 

„  scarce,  W. 

„  scholar,  S.  W. 

„  since. 

„  shut,  S. 

„  shook,  W. 

„  such. 

„  scared,  S.  W. 

„  sort  of. 

„  smart,  S. 

„  spectacle. 

„  spoU. 

„  soppoee. 

„  quench. 

„  stand. 

.,  stair,  W. 

\,  staple,  W. 

„  steady. 

„  stone,  N.  E. 

,,  stretch,  W. 

„  stupendous. 

„  something,  N.  £ 

„  touch. 

„  attend. 

„  told,  N.  £. 

„  to,  N.  E. 

y,  there,  W. 

„  told. 

„  tassel. 

„  took. 

„  directly,  S. 

„  tremendous. 

„  twice. 

„  umbrella. 

„  valuation. 

„  vermin,  W. 

„  well,  N.  E. 

„  where,  W. 

„  won't,  N.  E. 

„  once,  W. 

„  worse. 

„  yellow. 

„  ear,  S. 

„  here,  S. 

„  yours. 
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AmericanifiinB  exhibit  themeelveB,  not  in  the  use  of  peculiar 
words  and  pronunciations  alone,  but  also  in  some  points  of 
^jjainmar.     Thus,  to  mention  a  few :  — 

The  termination  -ity  for  abstract  nouns  is  preferred  in  many 
cases  to  the  English  -ness;  so  that  we  have,  for  instance,  such 
words  as  aceauniabilUy^  instead  of  accauntableness ;  ohtugity  for 
6Uut€nes9^  &c.  Of  a  like  nature  are  rendition  for  rendering^ 
re§ervati(m  for  reserve* 

The  terminations  -er  and  -eet^  which  indicate  the  degrees  of 
comparison  of  adjectives,  are  often  discarded  for  the  adverbs 
more  and  most^  even  before  monosyllables,  contrary  to  good  Eng- 
lish usage.  And  the  possessive  relation  is  often  denoted  by  the 
preposition  of,  where  the  termination  -*$  would  be  neater  and 
more  idiomatic. 

The  influence  of  the  French  language  seems  to  be  visible,  not 
only  in  the  preceding  instances,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  definite 
article  before,  the  names  of  diseases ;  as,  the  gout,  the  consump- 
tion, ihe  headache,  the  erysipelas,  &c. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  German  language,  in 
which  the  adverbs  are  nothing  but  apocopated  adjectives,  that 
the  adjectival  ending  is  so  often  omitted  by  vulgar  speakers ;  as, 
"I  have  got  wet  bad;"  "See  that  you  do  it  good;**  "He'll 
take  cold  sureJ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  owing  to  the  teachings  of  some 
priggish  pedagogue,  who  had  learned  that  "  adverbs  qualify 
verbs,"  find  knew  nothing  beyond  it,  that  adverbs  are  nqw  often 
employed  where  idiomatic  usage  requires  an  adjective ;  as,  "  I 
feel  very  badly/*  "  You  look  charmingly,^*  &c.  So  that  we  may 
expect  soon  to  hear,  "She  seems  ignorantly ;"  "He  became 
quite  crazihfj*  &c. ;  and  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  "He feels  warmly **  and  "He  feels  warm,**  The 
ladies  seem  more  especially  to  affect  this  form  of  speech,  which  is 
more  common  at  the  South  than  at  the  North ;  whence  it  is  likely 
that  it  originated  in  a  Southern  boarding-school.  The  persons 
who  use  it  are  not  aware  that  it  is  really  the  person  or  thing 
which  is  qualified  in  these  cases,  and  not  the  action  or  state 
of  being. 

Among  the  American  peculiarities  of  style,  one  of  the  most 
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remaikable  is  a  tendency,  to  exaggeration.  ^'The  use  of  ex- 
travagant terms,"  says  Dr.  Lieber,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me 
on  the  subject,  ''is  very  common.  These  are  often  osed  by 
deficiently  educated  persons  who  edit  newspapers,  and  more 
fi:equently  by  the  same  class  of  people  when  speaking  in  public. 
In  the  South  and  West,  this  custom  prevails  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  the  North.  '  This  is  the  finest  cow  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,'  observes  one.  '  The  handsomest  woman  south  of  the 
Potomac,'  says  another.  And  a  man  who  kept  a  country  school 
with  ten  small  scholars  was  said  to  be  making  *  bushels  of  money ' 
by  it." 

This  sort  of  exaggeration  finequently  assumes  the  form  of  what 
in  England  is  very  appropriately  termed  ''fine  writing,"  but 
which  with  us  is  better  known  as  "  highfaluten."  Thus,  a  West- 
em  critic,  speaking  of  the  acting  of  a  Miss  Logan,  says  the  way 
in  which  she  chanted  the  Marseillaise  was  "  terrible  in  its  inten- 
sity," and  that  the  impression  made  "  must  create  for  her  a  name 
that  will  never  die."  This,  however,  "does  not  begin"  with 
Miss  Wyatt,  whose  performances  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  are 
thus  described  in  a  criticism  in  one  of  the  papers  of  that 
dty:  — 

"  Illumined  by  the  lyric  muse,  she  is  magnificent.  All  nerve, 
all  palpitation,  her  rounded  form  is  the  fittest  setting  for  her  dia- 
mond Boul !  She  has  grace  which  is  more  than  beauty,  and  dis- 
tinction which  adorns  still  more  than  grace.  She  appears  the 
incama^on  of  genius!  —  it  struggles  within  her! — inspiration 
quivers  down  her  snow-white  arms,  and  trembles  on  her  fingers' 
eiids, — passion  wrestles  in  her  quivering  frame,  and  shudders 
through  her  limbs.  Her  soul  flickers  in  every  accent,  and  looms 
up  in  every  pantomime,  while  serene  smiles  play  about  her 
mouth.  Her  drapery  foUows  her  gestures,  —  her  gestures  her 
passions.  Every  attitude  is  a  model,  every  pose  is  a  classic 
statue." 

"  The  very  opposite,"  says  Dr.  Lieber,  "  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent in  England.  There  has  been  no  period  and  no  country  in 
which  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  manliness  of  style  are  so  gen- 
eral as  at  present  in  English  Reviews ;  even  newspapers,  e,g.  the 
"  London  Spectator,"  are  models  of  these  attributes  of  a  good 
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style.  Monc^ton  MUnes,  M.  P.,  told  me  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  bat  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  present  day  would 
not  stand  the  eloquence  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  or  Burke.  I  asked, 
'What  would  they  do?'  '  The  members  would  instantly  leave 
their  seats/  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Milnes  also  spoke  of  several 
American  writers  whose  style  was  correct ;  still,  he  could  always 
detect  some  florid  expression  characteristic  of  their  people.*' 

Before  closing  these  observations  on  American  provincialisms, 
I  should  do  injustice  to  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject,  not 
to  speak  of  their  works.  The  earliest  of  these,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  is  that  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  In  a  series  of 
essays  entitled  ^'The  Druid,"  which  appeared  originaUy  in  a 
periodical  publication  in  1761,  he  devotes  numbers  5,  6,  and  7 
of  these  essays,  about  twenty  pages  in  all,  to  Americanisms, 
perversions  of  language  in  the  United  States,  cant  phrases,  &c. 
Thej  were  afterwards  published  in  his  coUected  works,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1801,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
vohune. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  Pickering.  He  began  with  an  article  in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Boston.  This 
was  soon  after  enlarged  and  published  in  a  separate  volume 
entitled  ''  A  Vocabulary^  or  CoUectxon  of  Words  and  Phrases  which 
have  been  suppoeed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English 
Language  in  the  United  States:*  Boston,  1816.  pp.206.  (Con- 
taining Jtbout  520  words.)  This  valuable  and  interesting  work 
received  much  attention,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^^A  Letter  to  the  Bon.  John  Pickering^  on  the 
Subject  of  his  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States.'*  By  Noah  Webster. 
8vo.     Boston,  1817.    pp.  69. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  1830,  Vol.  I.,  is 
an  article  entitled  ^^  Notes  on  Mr.  Pickering* s  Vocabulary,  &c., 
with  Preliminary  Observations,*'  By  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  In  Mr. 
Sherwood's  "  Gazetteer  of  Georgia  "  is  a  glossary  of  words  pro- 
vincial in  the  Southern  States.  The  latest  work  on  provincial- 
isms, but  chiefly  of  errors  in  grammar,  is  ^^A  Grammatical 
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OorredaTj  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Common  Errors  of  Speech  ;  aJphc^ 
beticaUy  arranged^  correctedy  emd  explained  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Individuals:'  By  Seth  T.  Hoid.  12ino.  Philadel- 
phia, 1847.1 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  there 
have  been  published  two  additions  of  a  work  entitled  ^^  A  CoUee- 
Hon  of  College  Words  and  Customs^'  By  B.  H.  Hall.  12mo. 
Cambridge.  The  last  edition  in  1856.  This  is  a  veiy  complete 
work  in  its  way,  and  contains  many  Americanisms  which  origi- 
nated at  Colleges.  An  excellent  little  volume,  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Elwyn  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "  Glossary  of  Supposed  American'' 
isms^*  has  also  appeared.  This  is  a  useful  work,  and  shows  how 
many  of  our  supposed  Americanisms  are  really  English. 

As  the  charge  has  been  frequently  made  against  us  by  £ng* 
lish  critics  of  perverting  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  of  adding 
useless  words  to  it,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that, 
in  the  belief  of  the  author,  the  English  language  is  in  no  part 
of  the  world  spoken  in  greater  purity  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  than  in  the  United  States.  In  making  this  assertion,  he 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  his  own  observation :  it  has  repeat- 
edly been  made  by  intelligent  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  Judging.  On  this 
subject,  the  author  of  an  English  work,  entitled  the  '^Back- 
woods of  Canada,"  has  the  following  Judicious  remarks :  — 

"  With  the  exception  of  some  few  remarkable  expressions, 
and  an  attempt  at  introducing  fine  words,  the  lower  order  of 
Yankees  have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  English  peasantry 
in  the  use  of  grammatical  language :  they  speak  better  English 

1  In  preparing  this  work,  I  have  examined  all  the  English  provincial 
glossaries,  and  the  principal  English  dictionaries ;  which  it  was  necessary  to 
do,  in  order  to  know  what  words  and  phrases  were  still  provincial  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  facts  in  that  portion  of  the  Introduction  which  treats 
of  English  dialects  have  been  drawn  from  similar  essays  appended  to  the 
several  glossaries.  But  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enlarged  Preface  to 
Dr.  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  which  presents  the  best  historical 
analysis  extant  of  the  English  language ;  and  to  the  admirable  and  later 
work  of  Professor  Latham,  "  The  English  Language,''  London,  1841,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  work  on  English  philology  and  gram- 
mar which  has  yet  appeared. 
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than  yon  will  hear  from  persons  of  the  same  class  in  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  a  fkct  that  we  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  allow  at  home."  —  p.  88. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  President  of  Princeton  College, 
bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  made  a  similar  remark  in  1784. 
In  an  essay  on  the  language,  he  says :  — 

*^  The  vulgar  in  America  speak  much  better  than  the  vulgar 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  very  obvious  reason ;  namely,  that  being 
much  more  unsettled,  and  moving  frequently  from  place  to  place, 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  local  peculiarities  either  in  accent  or 
phraseology.*'—  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  281. 

The  "  London  Quarterly  Review,"  in  noticing  SiUiman's  *'  Trav- 
els in  England,"  quotes  his  remark  on  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  England  and  in  America,  wherein  the  Professor  insists 
that  it  is  ^'  more  correctly  spoken  at  this  time  (1805)  by  the  mass 
of  the  Americans  than  by  the  mass  of  the  English  nation." 
''This  assertion,"  adds  the  reviewer,  ''  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon and  very  easy  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  provincial  dia- 
lects, and  upon  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  language.  There 
are  no  provincial  dialects  in  America :  emigrants  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  have  met  there,  and  intermixed  with  each  other, 
and  with  natives  of  the  country.  The  peculiarities  of  dialect 
have  necessarily  been  melted  down  into  the  general  speech,  which 
is  common  English ;  and  this  is  the  language,  therefore,  which 
all  children  learn  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  low-bred  Lon- 
doner does  not  transmit  his  vulgar  shibboleth,  and  the  child  of 
the  Northumbrian  is  fi^e  from  the  burr  which  sticks  in  the  throat 
of  his  father.  Dialects  can  only  be  preserved  by  collective  bodies 
speaking  the  language  which  they  acquired  in  their  youth ;  they 
cannot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous  colonies." — Vol.  15, 
p.  61. 

We  cannot  say  as  much,  however,  in  favor  of  our  literary  dia- 
lect. The  ripest  scholars  among  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
in  the  best  authors  and  public  speakers  of  Great  Britain  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  a  correctness  in  the  use  of 
the  particles,  and  an  idiomatic  vigor  and  raciness  of  style  to 
which  few  or  none  of  our  writers  can  attain.  The  unfortunate 
tendency  to  ikvor  the  Latin  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  ele- 
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ment  of  our  language,  which  social  and  educational  causes  have 
long  tended  to  foster  in  the  mother  country,  has  with  us  received 
an  additional  impulse  from  the  great  admixture  of  foreigners  in 
our  population.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  pure  old  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish style  can  ever  be  restored  in  this  country ;  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fiision  of  the  present  rather  hete- 
rogeneous elements  of  which  our  society  is  composed  will  result 
In  the  production  of  a  style  and  a  literature  which  will  also  have 
their  beauties  and  their  merits,  although  fashioned  after  a  some- 
what different  model. 
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AMERICAN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES- 


A. 

A  1.  The  highest  clasBification  of  a  ressel  on  Lloyd's  list.  Some- 
times *' copper-bottomed"  is  added.  Years  ago  it  was  common 
to  see  the  mark  appended  to  the  name  of  a  vessel  in  an  advertise- 
ment for  freight  or  passengers.  So  far  the  term  and  its  use  are 
English;  but,  in  a  commercial  country,  the  use  of  such  terms  is 
often  extended  beyond  their  original  application. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  turn  well  known  to  Stewart,  and  who  stand 
on  his  books  rated  A  No,  1  for  the  length  of  their  bills,  that  the  fitting  out  a 
yonng  lady  nowadays  for  a  winter  season  in  town,  or  a  summer  season  at  a 
watering-plaoe,  assimilates  more  nearly  to  preparing  a  vessel  for  a  voyage 
around  the  world  than  any  other  analogous  undertaking.  —  N.  T,  Commercial 

Jm9trti9€f, 

The  Niagara,  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville  packet  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent steamers  now  running  the  river.  Uer  interior  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, and  her  oiBcers  A  No,  1.  —  Wettem  Paper, 

Got  a  prime  nigger,  said  the  slave-dealer ;  an  A  number  one  cook  and  no 
mistake  I    Picked  her  up  cheap.  —  Mrs,  8towt,  Dred^  Yol.  I.  p.  313. 

Abergoin.  The  term  "  aborigiues  "  is  corrupted  by  some  of  the  illit- 
erate people  of  the  West  into  Abergoins  or  Abrogans, 

AblMelfa.  A,  by  itself,  A.  It  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  in 
the  olden  time  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  denominated 
"abisselfa"  when  it  formed  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  the  word 
able.  The  scholar,  in  spelling  the  word,  was  taught  to  say,  **  a,  by 
itself,  a  (rapidly,  abissel/a),  6,  /,  e,  ble,  able."  We  derive  this 
word  and  the  use  of  it  from  England,  where  it  is  used  in  Suffolk 
county.     See  Moor's  Glossary. 

To  abolltioiilse.    To  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists. 
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AboUtiondom.  Said  in  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  late  civil 
'war,  of  the  loyal  States. 

They  [the  people  of  Tennessee]  cannot  be  sold  to  AboUdondom,  ~  JCnocoiBe, 
Tennessee  Register^  1867. 

About  Rie;ht.     To  do  a  thing  about  right  is  to  do  it  well. 

I  fell  foul  of  the  old  mare;  and  if  I  di«1n't  give  it  to  her  about  tight,  then 
there 's  none  o*  me,  that  *8  all.  —  New  England  Stories, 

Above  one's  Bend.  Out  of  one's  power.  A  common  expression  in 
the  Western  States.  Aboi^e  one^s  huckleberry  is  a  vulgarism  of  the 
same  signification. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  cariosities  at  Peale's  Musenm;  it  is  above 
mg  bend.  ~  Crockett,  Tour  down  East, 

Above  Par.  A  term  originally  applied  to  stocks,  but  often  trans- 
ferred to  other  things  which  are  superior;  as,  **  This  horse  is  above 
par; ''  **  These  goods  are  above  par; ''  meaning  that  they  are  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  better  than  common. 

Above  Snakes.  Exaggerated  cant  for  *'from  the  ground,"  or 
more  than  above  the  ground. 

Those  two  tall  Kentuckians,  with  their  tofted  chins,  somewhere  about  seven 
feet  abooe  snakes.  —  WortUg^s  Travels  in  the  United  States, 

To  abequatulate.    To  run  away,  to  abscond.     A  factitious  vulgarism. 

W was  surrendered  by  his  bail,  who  was  security  for  his  appearance  at 

court,  fearing  he  was  about  to  absquatulate.  —  N.  Y.  Herald^  1847. 

A  railroad  station-master  at  Oakdale  has  absquatulated  with  funds  belonging 
to  the  railroad  and  various  individuals.  —  N.  T.  Tribune. 

Hope^s  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promises  before  the 
least  cloud  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a  shinplaster  behind. — Dow^s 
Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

According  to  Qunter.  Gunter  was  a  distinguished  arithmetician, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  chain  and  scale  for  measuring.  The  Laws 
of  Rhode  Island,  both  colonial  and  recent,  referring  to  measures, 
say,  '*  All  casks  shall  be  gauged  by  the  rule  commonly  called 
*  gauging  by  Gunter.' '*  This  refers  to  the  instrument  called 
**  Gunter 's  Slide-rule,"  adapted  for  gauging.  Hence  any  thing  cor- 
rectly and  properly  done  is  said  to  be  **  according  to  Gunter." 

Mr.  K ,  a  respected  citizen  of  Detroit,  has  published  a  letter  entirely  ex- 
onerating General  Cass  from  the  charge  of  having  defrauded  his  association  in 
the  land  speculations.  He  is  positive  that  all  was  done  according  to  Gunter.  — 
N.  Y.  Tribune, 

The  expression  *' according  to  Hoyle"  is  also  common;  and  an 
old  fellow,  who  never  played  a  game  of  whist  in  his  life,  always 
said  **  according  to  Hodge,* ^ 
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Aooonnt.  **  These  hogs  are  of  no  accotin^,"  meaning  of  no  value. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  West  to  the  exclusion  of  other  shades 
of  meaning.     See  No  Account. 

Aoooontability.  The  state  of  being  acooim table.  In  England ,  the 
form  accountableness  is  used.  The  same  difference  is  observable 
in  a  number  of  words. 

Aoequia.  (Span.)  The  irrigating  ditches  used  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  are  called  Acequias,  The  larger  or  principal  one,  which 
supplies  the  smaller,  is  called  the  Acequia  Madre,  or  main  ditch. 
The  word  is  sometimes  spelled  azequia  or  zequia. 

As  the  mustaDg  sprang  over  the  zequia,  the  flowing  skirt  of  the  nmngm  was 
pnffed  forward,  —  if ayne  Reid,  Tht  War  Trail. 

To  ackno'wledge  the  Corn.  An  expression  of  recent  origin,  which 
has  now  become  very  common.  It  means  to  confess  or  acknowledge 
a  charge  or  imputation.  The  following  story  is  told  as  the  origin  of 
the  phrase :  — 

Some  years  ago,  a  raw  customer,  from  the  upper  country,  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  at  New  Orleans.  Accordingly  he  provided  himself  with  two  flat-boats, 
—  one  laden  with  com  and  the  other  with  potatoes,  —  and  down  the  river  he 
went.  The  night  after  his  arrival  he  went  up  town,  to  a  gambling-house.  Of 
course  he  commenced  betting,  and,  his  luck  proving  unfortunate,  he  lost.  When 
his  money,  was  gone,  he  bet  his  "  truck  ;  **  and  the  com  arid  potatoes  followed 
the  money.  At  last,  when  completely  cleaned  out,  he  returned  to  his  boats  at 
the  wharf ;  when  the  evidences  of  a  new  misfortune  presented  themselves. 
Hirongfa  some  accident  or  other,  the  flat-boat  containing  the  com  was  sunk,  and 
a  total  loss.  Consoling  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  went  to  sleep,  dreaming 
of  gamblers,  potatoen,  and  com.  It  was  scarcely  sunrise,  however,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  "  child  of  chance,**  who  had  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the 
two  boats  as  his  winnings.  Slowlv  awakening  from  his  sleep,  our  hero,  mb- 
bing  his  eyes  and  looking  the  man  in  the  face,  replied:  **  Stranger,  /  athnowl' 
edge  the  com,  —  take  *em ;  but  the  potatoes  you  oan*t  have,  by  thunder !  ** —  ntte- 
htwg  Commercial  Adtftrtiser. 

The  Evening  Mirror  very  naively  comes  out  and  acknowledges  the  com,  admits 
that  a  demand  was  made,  &c.  — New  York  Berald,  June  27,  !1846. 

Enough,  said  the  Captain.  I  'm  hoaxed,  I  *m  gloriously  hoaxed.  laeknowUdgt 
Ae  oom.  — Piddngs/rom  the  Picayune,  p.  80. 

None  of  my  enterprises,  however,  have  been  omitted ;  and,  though  a  portion 
of  my  "  Confesaions  "  may  by  some  be  considered  injudicious,  I  prefer  frankly 
to  acknowledge  the  com  wherever  I  have  had  a  hand  in  plucking  it  —  P.  T. 

Aoroas  Lots.    By  short  cuts,  in  the  quickest  manner. 

I  swore  in  Nauvoo,  when  my  enemies  were  looking  me  in  the  face,  that  I 
would  send  them  to  hell  oerotB  loteVt  they  meddled  with  me.  — Speech  of  Brigham 
Tmmg,  1857.* 
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AoUng.  Acting  as;  fulfilling  the  duties;  holding  the  position  of.  It 
is  said  of  one  who,  not  fonnally  inducted  into  an  office  or  position, 
performs  the  duties  of  it  ad  interim;  as  '^Acting  Governor/' 
^*  Acting  Pastor/'  &o. 

Action.  An  amusing  article  appeared  in  the  *^  National  Intelli- 
gencer/' Washington,  in  1846,  on  the  abuse  of  this  word.  The 
writer  says :  — 

" Tht proceedinfft  of  Congress ;  the  deciman  of  Congress,  or  either  House;  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House,  preliminary  or  final ;  the  ofmtideration  of  a 
bill  or  measure;  the  mgmature  of  the  President  after  a  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses;  or  the  aanction  or  approval  of  the  President, — these  are  modes  of 
expression  no  longer  known.  The  words  I  underscore  have  disappeared — gone 
for  ever,  it  would  seem.  Nobody  hears  of  them  more.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
House,  or  the  House  taking  action ;  the  action  ot  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  taking 
action;  or  what  action  will  the  House  take,  or  what  action  will  the  Senate  take; 
or  both  Houses  are  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  President.*' 

Adam  and  Bva  (Aplectum  hyemale,)  Putty  root,  so  called  from  the 
bulb  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the  new 
one. 

To  admire.  1.  To  wonder  at;  to  be  affected  with  slight  surprise.  — 
Ray, 

In  New  England,  particularly  in  Maine,  the  word  is  used  in  this 
sense.     Some  of  the  old  English  writers  so  employed  it. 

I  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  cufmtre. 
That  they  devour  their  reason.  —  Shakqftare, 

2.  To  like  yery  much.  This  verb  is  often  and  very  absurdly  used 
in  New  England  in  such  expressions  as,  **  I  should  admire  to  see  the 
President.'' 

Adobies.  (Span,  adobes,)  Sun-baked  brick  used  for  building  houses, 
fortifications,  and  making  enclosures,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  &c. 

The  large  and  economical  ad(Ae  brick,  hardened  in  the  sun  and  without  fire, 
supersedes  other  materials  for  walls  and  fences  in  this  dry  atmosphere  [that  of 
the  great  Plains],  and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  resists  decay  for  centuries.  —  W. 
Qilpin  in  Nat.  Intel.,  1857. 

Adulterer.    A  person  who  adulterates. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  while  conversing  with  the  Committee,  remarked  that 
his  friend  (indicating  him)  knew  all  about  the  adulteration  of  liquors;  .  .  . 
whereupon  the  proverbiiil  joker,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  (chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee), said :  *'  Then  let  the  adtdterer  speak  for  himself.**  —  N.  T.  Berald^  87 
March,  1862. 

▲dventism.    See  MUlerism. 
▲dventlst    See  MUUrite, 
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Afflntty.  A  man  or  a  woman  for  whom  one  of  the  opposite  sex  feelB 
a  strong  attachment,  amoonting  to  a  passion ;  indeed ,  so  strong  is 
this  passion  claimed  to  be,  that  husbands  leave  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  husbands,  for  one  for  whom  they  possess  a  stronger 
affection,  and  between  whom  they  pretend  there  is  a  stronger  affin- 
ity. This  individual  they  call  their  •*  affinity.**  The  following 
example  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  word:  — 

**  Aln*t  TheroD  Gtuher  a  married  man  ?  "  [inquired  Josiah  Allen's  wife  of  Miss 
Betsy  Bobbet]. 

•*Oh,  yes,  some." 

'*  Some!  **  1  repeated  in  a  cold  accent  "He  is  either  married,  or  he  hainH 
married,  one  or  the  other; "  and  again  I  repeated  coldly,  *'I8  he  a  married  man, 
Betoy?" 

**  Oh,  jes,  he  has  been  a  married  man  a  few  times,  or  what  the  cold  world  calls 
marrying,  — he  has  got  a  wife  now;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  found  his  affinitg 
yet,  though  he  has  got  several  bills  of  divorcement  from  various  wimmen,  trying 
to  find  ber.^^iBetey  Bohbtt,  p.  190. 

"  Says  she  [t.  e.  Miss  Bobbet],  *  When  a  woman  finds  that  her  soul  is  clogged 
and  luunpered,  it  is  a  duty  she  owes  to  her  higher  nature  to  find  relief.'  '* 

*'  Says  I  [t.  e.  Josiah  Allen's  wife],  'When  a  woman  has  such  feelings,  instead 
of  leavin'  her  husband,  and  goin'  round  huntin'  up  an  affiniUt,  let  her  take  a 
good  thoronghwort  puke.' "  —  Ibid,,  p.  327. 

Referring  to  the  four  millions  of  Spiritualists  which  Judge  Edmunds  declared 
to  be  in  the  United  States,  J.  Warren  Chase  affirms  that  all  these  Spiritualists 
acoept  the  doctrine  of  special  affinities  between  man  and  woman :  affinitiet  which 
imply  a  spiritual  relation  of  the  sexes  higher  and  holier  than  that  of  marriage. 
—  DuDon,  Spiritual  Wivtt,  p.  76. 

To  Afrioaniae.    To  place  under  Negro  domination. 

AMoanlnatloa.  The  act  of  placing  under  Negro  domination.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  words  of  recent  introduction  by  Southern 
political  writers. 

After  Night.  After  nightfall;  in  the  evening;  as,  *' A  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  court-house  after  night,**  This  expression  is  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Middle  States.  —  HunVs  Orammatical  Corrector. 

Aguardiente.  (Span.)  On  the  Mexican  frontier,  as  well  as  in 
Spanish  America,  any  distilled  liquor,  whether  rum,  brandy,  or 
idiiskey. 

Cieneral  Sherman,  in  speaking  of  a  dinner  at  San  Francisco,  on 
the  4th  July,  1846,  says:  — 

''A  man  of  some  note,  named  Sinclair,  presided,  and,  after  a  substantial  meal 
and  a  reasonable  supply  of  a^uorrfieiile,  we  began  the  toasts."  —  JfemoifH,  Yol.  I. 
p.  49. 

Agnr-forty.    Aqua-fortis,  vulgarly  so  called  at  the  South-west. 
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The  doctors  fed  me  on  lodlam  tea  and  epecac,  washed  down  with  myrtle  tea,  -~ 
H  wa*n*t  of  no  manner  of  use ;  they  then  tried  a^r-forty^  — if  it  had  been  agur- 
handred,  *t  wouldn^t  hare  done.  —  N.  T,  Spirit  of  the  TimeSf  Frontier  Tale. 

Aguy  and  Agar  for  ague;  fever-ari^-aguy  for  **  fever  and  ague; "  com- 
mon among  the  uneducated,  wherever  this  disti'essing  disease  is 
known.  The  word  ague  is  pronounced  in  some  localities  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  plague. 

Ahead.  Forward,  in  advance.  This  word,  originally  a  sea  term,  is 
now  in  very  common  use  by  all  classes  of  speakers  and  writers. 

Our  banks,  being  anxious  to  make  money  for  their  stockholders,  are  probably 
right  to  drive  aheadf  regardless  of  consequences,  &c.  —  N.  T,  Com,  Adv,,  Nor. 
29,1845. 

Agee.  Askew ;  as  **  to  have  one's  hat  agee.^^  From  the  term  gee  used 
in  driving  cattle. 

Airy.    Conceited.     Said  of  one  who  puts  on  airs. 

Alamo.     (Span.)     (Populus  monili/era,)     ^e  Cotton-Wood. 

Albany  Beef.  Sturgeon;  so  called  because  a  part  of  the  sturgeon's 
flesh  has  much  the  look,  and  not  a  little  of  the  taste,  as  well  as 
texture,  of  ox  muscle.  It  abounds  in  the  Hudson  River,  and  is 
much  eaten  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Albany  Hemp.  (Urtica  Canadensis.^  Canada  nettle,  so  called  from 
the  use  made  of  its  fibrous  bark. 

Albany  Regency.  A  name  popularly  given  in  the  United  States  to  a 
junto  of  astute  Democratic  politicians,  having  their  head-quarters 
at  Albany,  who  controlled  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
many  years,  and  hence  had  great  weight  in  national  politics. — 
Wheeler,  Diet. 

Alcoholism.  The  practice,  the  results  of  using  alcohol;  drunken- 
ness. 

Three  deaths  of  aleohoUtm ;  three  of  diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  &c. ;  forty 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  — N.  Y.  Herald^  l^larch,  1862. 

Alder.  Beside  the  true  alders,  various  shrubs  belonging  to  quite  dif- 
ferent families  are  so  called,  generally  on  account  of  a  resemblance 
in  the  leaves ;  thus,  Rhamnus  alniflorus  (alder-leaved  buckthorn)  is 
•*  dwarf  alder; "  Clethra  alnifolia  (sweet  pepper-bush)  is  **  spiked  *' 
or  "white  alder;"  Prinos  verticUlatus  (winter  berry)  is  ** black 
alder." 

AlevTlfe,  plur.  Alewives.  (Alosa  vemalis,  Storer.)  A  fish  of  the 
herring  kind,  abounding  in  the  waters  of  New  England.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  they  are  called  "  old  toives;*^  Alewhap,  plur. 
AUwhaps,  in  Connecticut. 
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The  name  appears  to  be  an  Indian  one,  though  it  is  eomewhat  changed,  as  ap- 
pears hy  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  it.  In  former  times,  the  Indians  made 
QM  of  these  fish  to  manure  their  lands,  as  the  menhaden  are  now  used.  Mr. 
Winthrop  says :  "  Where  the  ground  is  bad  or  worn-out,  they  put  two  or  three 
of  the  fishes  called  aloof t*  under  or  adjacent  to  each  corn-hill ;  whereby  they  had 
many  times  a  double  crop  to  what  the  ground  would  otherwise  hare  produced. 
The  English  have  learned  the  like  husbandry,  where  these  aloqfes  come  up  in 
great  plenty."  —  PkUotophieai  Trans,,  1678.  * 

High  up  in  the  open  fire-place  were  two  dozen  hard-wood  rods,  that  severally 
supported  about  a  dozen  gasperaux,  or  aUwives^  that  were  undergoing  the  process 
of  smoking.  —  Sam  SlUk,  Wise  SawB^  p.  128. 

Alfalfa.  A  plant  derived  from  Chili,  and  now  extensively  coltivaced 
in  California.  It  is  understood  to  be  simply  the  lucerne  of  Europe 
{Medicago  sativd)^  differing  in  habit  of  growth,  if  at  all,  only  as  a 
result  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a  plant  allied  to  the 
clover  family.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Texas,  and  is 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  black  prairie  soil  of  that 
State.  —  (7.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1875,  p.  394. 

Mr.  Squier,  who  found  the  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  Peru, 
thus  speaks  of  it  :  — 

Our  mules  pricked  up  their  ears,  and,  with  visions  of  infinite  alfalfa  before 
them,  broke  into  a  lively  trot.  —  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  475. 

Algia  Relating  to  the  Algonkin  tribes.  Formed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
from  the  word  Algonkin, 

Alienage.  The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster,  Neither  this  nor 
the  following  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  except 
the  recent  one  of  Mr.  Knowles.  They  are  common,  however,  in 
professional  books. 

Where  he  sues  an  executor,  &c.,  the  plaintifTs  alienage  is  no  plea.  —  Laire^$ 
Pleading  on  Attnmpnt,  p.  687. 

To  restore  estates,  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage,  —  Judge  Story, 

Alienism.    The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster,  Knowles. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder;  on  his  arrai^ment  he  suggested  his 
aliemmn,  which  was  admitted.  — 2  Johnton'i  Reports,  381. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disability  of  aHemsm.  — 
CkamiceUar  Kent, 

Alkali  Desert;  Alkali  lAnd.  Wide  districts  of  land  in  Colorado 
and  Nevada,  and  more  appropriately  called  a  desert,  covered  with 
an  efflorescence  of  alkali. 

As  you  drive  over  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  plain,  you  see  occasionally  the 
white  flowery  efflorescence  of  oUmU,  Frequently  a  farm  would  extend  into  the 
midst  of  this  alkali  land.  —  N'indhoff's  California,  p.  144. 

And  now  we  entered  upon  one  of  that  species  of  deserts  whose  concentrated 
hideousness  shames  the  diffused  and  diluted  horrors  of  Sahara,  —  an  alkaU  desert 
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For  sixty-^ight  miles  there  was  but  one  break  in  it.  Tlie  aSsaU  dutt  cut  through 
our  lips,  it  persecuted  our  eyes,  it  ate  through  the  delicate  membranes  and  made 
our  noses  bleed  and  kept  them  bleeding.  —  Movrk  Twain^  Roughing  Jt^  p.  143-4. 

All  any  more.  A  oommon  expression  in  Pennsylvania  among  the 
illiterate  to  mean  "all  gone."  Thus  a  servant  will  say,  **  The 
potatoes  is  all  any  more,  i.  e.  are  all  gone ;  or  she  will  say  simply, 
*' They  *s  all." 

▲ll-Day.  Continuing  a  whole  day,  able  to  work  a  whole  day  or  every 
day  ;  steady;  strong.     "  An  all-day  horse,"  &c. 

▲11-fired.  Enormous,  excessive ;  enormously,  excessively.  A  low  ex- 
pression ;  probably  a  puritanical  corruption  of  hell-Jired,  designed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  an  oath  without  offending  polite  ears. 

I  was  woked  up  by  a  noise  in  the  street;  so  I  jumps  up  in  an  allured  hurry, 
nps  with  the  window,  and  outs  with  my  head.  —  Sam  Slick, 

I  *m  dying  —  I  know  I  am !  My  mouth  tastes  like  a  rusty  cent.  The  doctor 
will  charge  an  aU-fired  price  to  cure  me.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag,,  1845. 

The  iirst  thing  I  knowM,  my  trowsers  were  plastered  all  over  with  hot  molas- 
ses, which  burnt  aSl-fired  bad.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtshy>,  p.  87. 

Old  Haines  sweating  like  a  pitcher  with  ice-water  in  it,  and  looking  aU^rtd 
tired.  —  Porter's  Tales  of  the  South-wesi,  p.  58. 

You  see  the  fact  is,  Squire  (said  the  Hoosier),  they  had  a  mighty  deal  to  say 
up  in  our  parts  about  Orleans,  and  how  all-Jired  easy  it  is  to  make  money  in  it ; 
but  it*B  no  ham  and  all  hominy,  I  reckon. —  Pickings /ram  the  Picayune,  p.  67. 

▲11-firedly.    Enormously,  excessively. 

Rum  does  every  thing  that  is  bad ;  wonder  if  it  is  mm  that  makes  potatoes  rot 
so  alUfiredly.  — MUne,  Farm  Fence,  p.  8. 

All-holler.    To  beat  one  all-holler,  or  all  hollow,  is  to  beat  him  thor- 
oughly. 
Ail-possessed.    Affected  by  evil  spirits,  or  demons;  possessed. 

Bill  Jenkins  was  a  dreadful  mean  man;  used  to  get  drunk  every  day,  and 
swore  like  aU-ffossessed  when  he  got  mad.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  30. 

All  Sorts.  Heel-taps  of  drinks  of  all  sorts  left  in  glasses  at  a  public 
house,  poured  into  a  common  receptacle,  and  sold  to  poor  drinkers 
at  half  price.  — Baltimore  Farmer, 

All  Sorts  of.    A  Southern  expression,  synonymous  with  expert,  acute, 

excellent,  capital.     It  answers  to  the  English  slang  term  bang-up 

or  out-and-otu.    It  is  a  prevalent  idiom  of  low  life,  and  often  heard 

in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  better  informed.     A  man  who  in 

New  England  would  be  called  a  curious  or  a  smart  fellow  would  in 

the  South  be  called  all  sorts  of  a  fellow ;  expert  in  many  ways. 

She  was  all  sorts  of  a  gal,  —  there  wam't  a  sprinklin*  too  much  of  her :  she  had 
an  eye  that  would  make  a  fellow^s  heart  try  to  get  out  of  his  bosom,  her  step  was 
light  as  a  panther*  s,  and  her  breath  sweet  as  a  prairie  flower.  —  J2o66,  Squatter 
Hfe* 
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If  ytm  can  only  g«t  Kit  rid  off  them  little  failings  [blindness  and  deafness], 
you*!!  find  him  aO  tortt  ofh,  hone.  —  TraiU  ofAmtr.  Hmnor, 

To  pen  an  Ode  upon  Oil-of-Bob 

Is  aU  mrtt  o/*  a  job  —  Poe,  lAft  of  Thingwn  Bob. 

AU-to-pieces.  1.  Excessively  ;  as,  *'  I  beat  him  last  night  at  poker 
aU-to-pieces.** 

2.  Excessive,  out-and-out. 

Hiss  G 9ot  down  in  a  rocking-chair,  hanled  ont  her  snuff-box  (for  she  was 

an  aU-to-piecea  snuff-taker),  and  began  to  rock  and  snuff  and  rock  as  bard  as  ever 
she  could.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen,  p.  184. 

The  expression  is  used  in  England,  and  is  noticed  by  Halliwell, 
in  the  Int.  to  his  Dictionary. 

They  growl,  shud  you  not  own  that  it 

Beats  Danbury  all4o-pUces.  —  Poem  in  Essex  DiaUd, 

AU-to-ftmash.  Smashed  to  pieces.  This  expression  is  often  heard  in 
low  and  familiar  language.  It  is  an  English  provincialism.  Mr. 
Halliwell  says,  that  a  Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill- 
dam  had  burst,  exclaimed,  **  Maister,  maister,  dam 's  brossen,  and 
aw^S'tO'Smash.**  —  Archaic  and Prov,  Dictionary,     See  Smash. 

Alley.  1 .  A  place  where  the  game  of  nine  or  ten  pins  is  played  ;  usu- 
ally called  a  nine  or  ten  pin  alley,  and  sometimes  simply  an  alley. 

2.  A.n  ornamental  marble,  used  by  boys  for  shooting  in  the  ring, 
&c. ;  also  called  in  England  a  taw.  It  is  made  of  marble  or  of 
painted  clay  or  of  alabaster.  In  some  cities,  the  boys  call  white 
marbles  alleys, 

Jim«  I  *1I  give  you  a  marble.  I  *11  give  you  a  white  aUey,  White  oiZey,  Jim ! 
And  it  *8  a  bully  taw.  —  Mark  Twain^  Tom  Satoytr^  p.  27. 

Alligator.  1.  A  large  American  reptile,  resembling  the  Egyptian  cro- 
codile, having  a  wide,  obtuse  muzzle  and  unequal  teeth.  Though 
still  numerous  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  they  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  very  dangerous.  The  name,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  el  lagarto,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  ktcerta, 

2.  In  the  Western  States,  the  name  is  applied  also  to  the  Menty- 
poma  allegkementis,  a  salamandroid  animal. 

Alligator  Oar.  The  gar-fish  of  the  South,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance its  long  jaws  bear  to  those  of  the  alligator. 

Alligator  Pear.  (^Laurus  persea.)  A  West  Indian  fruit,  resembling 
a  pear  in  shape.  It  contains  within  its  rind  a  yellow  butyraoeous 
substance,  which,  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  constitutes  an 
agreeable  food,  an  English  corruption  of  the  Spanish  avocato  and 
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French  avocat.     In  England  this  is  sometimes  called  Vegetable 
Marrow,  and  so  is  the  succada  squash. 

To  allot  upon.  To  intend,  to  form  a  purpose;  as,  I  '^  upon  going 
to  Boston.  Used  by  uneducated  people  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land.    See  Lot  upon. 

Allotment  Certifioate.  A  certificate  specifying  the  land,  &c. ,  allotted 
to  a  person  named  in  said  certificate. 

President  Lincoln  has  appointed  the  following  persons  to  provide  for  aUotmeni 
eerHfioatesBmongtht  volonteers  ftt>m  New  York  State.  —  iV.  T.  Tribune^  Dec  80, 
1861. 

To  allow.  1.  To  declare;  assert;  maintain;  affirm;  common  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  but  never  heard  in  New  England. 
2.  To  think ;  to  suppose.    Western. 

The  lady  of  the  cabin  seemed  kind,  and  aUowtd  we  had  better  stop  where  we 
were.  —  CarUon^  The  New  Purchase. 

Gentlemen  from  Arkansas  allowed  that  California  was  no  better  than  other 
countries ;  and  the  proof  of  it  was,  that  they  coald  only  get  twenty  dollars  a 
week  and  board  offered  them  for  driving  an  ox-team.  —  Famham^  CaHfonUa. 

He  *  lowed  he*d  ge  me  half  a  crown, 

An  treat  me  wud  some  beer. 
If  I  wud  make  it  up  wud  him, 

An  let  un  goo  off  clear. 

Tom  Cladpole^s  Journey  to  Lunmm, 

AUapice.  1.  The  aromatic  berry  of  the  Eugenia  pimento  y  the  Allspice 
Pimento  or  Bayberry  Tree,  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  From  being  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  it  is  often  called 
Jamaica  Pepper. 

2.  The  **  sweet-scented  shrub "  (Calycanthus  floridus)  is  also 
known  as  Carolina  Allspice,  the  bark  and  wood  having  a  somewhat 
spicy  flavor. 

All-two.  The  word  both  is  so  expressed  by  the  negroes  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida. —  W.  F.  Allen,  Int.  to  Slave  Songs.  In 
the  following  definition  of  love  by  a  slave,  the  words  appear  in  the 
last  sentence:  — 

Arter  you  lub,  yon  lub,  yon  know,  boss.  Ton  can*t  broke  lub.  Man  can't 
broke  lub.  Lub  stan*  — 'e  ain*t  gwine  broke.  Man  hab  to  be  berry  smart  to 
broke  lub.  Lub  is  a  tingstan*  jus'  like  tar;  arter  he  stick,  he  stick,  he  ainH 
gwine  move.  Hab  to  kill  aU-two  arter  he  lub  befo*  you  broke  lub.  —  Ibid., 
p.  xxxvi. 

Almighty  Dollar.  A  term  applied  to  the  love  of  money  as  '*  the  root 
of  all  eviL'*  *'  Almighty  gold  **  is  used  by  Farquhar  in  the  "Re- 
cruiting Officer,"  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 
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Hm  aimigkiif  doOar,  thai  great  objoot  of  nnivenal  devotion  throughout  onr 
land,  seema  to  have  no  genuine  devotee  in  these  peculiar  [Creole]  villagee.  — 
W,  Irving,  Wol/trt't  Roott,  p.  40. 

The  almighty  dollar  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  in  California  than  in 
the  old  States ;  for  it  overcame  all  pre-existing  false  notions  of  dignity.  —  Borth- 
wiefg  CaHfamiaf  p.  165. 

Along.  Forward,  on.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  the  following  words  :  **  We 
must  try  to  get  along,  as  the  Americans  say/'  Lover  also  was 
puzzled  to  discover  what  the  young  American  lady  meant  by  saying 
that  she  was  so  unwell  that  she  **  could  not  get  along. ^^  An  Eng- 
lishman would  say,  get  on. 

AlonseneL  The  Mexican  name  for  Cowania  stansburiana,  a  plant 
growing  extensively  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  and  held  in  great 
esteem  as  a  styptic  in  hemorrhages,  and  as  a  general  astringent. 

Alum-Root.  (Henchtra  Americana.)  A  plant  so  called  from  its 
astringency. 

To  amalgamate.  This  word,  which  properly  denotes  the  uniting  of 
mercury  with  other  metals,  is  universally  applied,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  mixing  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

AmalgamatioiL    The  mixing  or  union  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Ambia.  Used  in  the  South  and  West  for  tobacco  juice.  It  is  a 
euphemism  for  the  spittle  produced  by  this  voluntary  ptyalism. 
More  commonly  spelled  and  pronounced  Ambeer,  probably  from 
Amber,  —  denoting  its  color. 

Ambition.  In  North  Carolina  this  word  is  used  instead  of  the  word 
grudge;  as,  *^  I  had  an  ambition  against  that  man.''  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  it  is  even  employed  in  this  manner  by  educated  men. 

Ambitioua.  Angry,  enraged.  A  native  of  Georgia  was  heard  to  say, 
"  I  was  powerful  andfitiotu  and  cussed  snortin'.''  The  word  is  used 
in  the  West  in  a  similar  sense.  Thus,  they  say  an  ^^  ambitious 
horse,"  meaning  thereby  a  horse  that  is  fiery  and  unmanageable. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  energetic,  industrious. 

Amenability.  State  of  being  amenable  or  answerable.  —  Judge  Story, 
Webster.     Kot  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

Americaniam.  A  way  of  speaking  peculiar  to  this  country.  —  Wither' 
spoon. 

"  By  Americanism,^'  says  Dr.  Witherspoon,  **  I  understand  a  use 
of  phrases  or  terms,  or  a  construction  of  sentences,  even  among 
persons  of  rank  and  education,  different  from  the  use  of  the  same 
terms  or  phrases,  or  the  construction  of  similar  sentences,  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  sense  it  is  exactly  similar  in  its  formation  and 
signification  to  the  word  *  Scotticism.'  "  —  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
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To  Amerioanlae.    To  render  American ;  to  naturalize  in  Amerioa.  — 

Webster. 

Amerioanlxatlon.  The  act  of  rendering  American,  at  of  subjection 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  United  States. 

Among,  for  between.  This  word  is  often  used  when  reference  is  made 
only  to  two  persons.   Ex. :  '*  The  money  was  diylded  among  us  two." 

Among  the  BUsaing.    To  be  among  the  missing  is  to  absent  one's  self. 

If  a  person  inqnire&  if  you  an  at  home,  the  servant  is  directed  to  say,  No,  if 
you  donH  want  to  be  seen,  and  choose  to  be  eunong  the  fmmng.  —  8.  Stick, 
Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  17. 

The  crowd  of  ofBce-seeken  in  Washington  will  be  among  <A«  mimng,  when 
they  learn  the  President's  decision.  —  N,  Y,  Herald, 

Anagreeta.  **  Com  gathered  before  maturity,  and  dried  in  an  oyen 
or  the  hot  sun,  by  which  means  it  retains  its  sweetness,  and  is  easily 
dressed,  making  a  fine  mixture  in  puddings,  especially  with  pease; 
but  this  is  only  practised  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.**  —  Romans^  s  Nat,  Hist,  of  Florida^  p.  122. 

Anan  (from  anon).  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  made  use  of  in 
vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class  of  persons  addressing  a  superior^ 
when  they  do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to  them.  It 
is  going  out  of  use  now.  —  Halliwell.  The  word  is  common  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Anchovy  Pear.  (Grias  caulijiora,)  A  fruit  of  Jamaica.  It  is  large, 
contains  a  stone,  and  is  esculent.  This  plant  is  imperfectly  known 
to  botanists,  and  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  classed. 

Ancient  Dominion.    Virginia.     See  Old  Dominion, 

Andpersand.  Two  generations  ago,  when  Irish  schoolmasters  were 
common  at  the  South,  this  expression,  equivalent  tp  the  &  annexed 
to  the  alphabet  (meaning  **  Sf  per  «e,  and^**  to  distinguish  it  from 
Sfc)  was  in  frequent  use. 

Annatto.  (Anotta,  Annotto,  Webst.)  The  West  Indian  name  of  the 
dye  "  orliany^^  called  by  the  Indians  anoty.  —  De  VrieSy  1634. 

Annexation.  Often  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  addition  of 
new  territoiy  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  often  with  the  acces- 
sory idea  of  unlawful  acquisition. 

Annexationist.    One  who  favors  the  policy  of  annexation. 

Annexion  was  solenmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Sumner  as  a  better  word 

than  annexation,^ 
Anog.    An  andiron.     Amasa  Lincoln's  inventory  of  Mary  Stratton*s 

estate,  Athol,  Mass.,  1840.     See  Uand-^og, 
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To  anta.  To  riak;  to  ventare  a  bet.  The  an(e  Ib  the  stake  flnt 
pat  up,  before  the  cards  are  dealt,  or  betting  on  the  hands  begins. 
Each  player  puts  his  ante  in  the  pool,  before  [ante]  beginning  the 
game  or  hand. 

Tou  hare  heard  of  the  diiBcnlty  that  **  The  Balledn  *'  has  fallen  into.  I  have 
had  to  anU  ^  there  at  the  rate  of  S900.  I  hope  the  friends  there  hare  made 
arrangements  which  will  ensure  the  permanency  of  the  paper.  —  N.  Y,  Tribime, 
Aog.  10,  1861,  LetUr  of  Truston  PoUe,  of  Tennetue. 

Antehnmoua.  Published  before  the  death  of  the  author;  as  post' 
kumous  is  after  the  death.  In  speaking  of  a  forthcoming  work 
called  the  *'  Life  and  Times  of  James  Buchanan,"  the  **  New  York 
Herald,"  Jan.  3,  1862,  says:  — 

The  venerable  ex-President  coold  not  wait  until  the  grass  grew  oyer  his  gntTS 
to  bare  his  life  written,  for  the  popular  estimation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  is  too  well 
settled  to  be  disturbed  or  altered  by  this  anUhumoui  attempt  at  self-justification. 

Anti-Bank.    Adverse  to  banking. 

Had  this  constitution  been  submitted  whole,  with  all  its  anH-Bank^  anti-Negro 
imperfections  on  its  head,  it  would  have  stood  a  better  chance.  — N.  F.  7V>6ime, 
June  S3, 186fl. 

Anti-Federaliat  '^This  word  was  formed  about  the  year  1788,  to 
denote  a  person  of  the  political  party  that  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  then  always 
spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  word 
is  not  now  much  used;  having  been  superseded  by  various  other 
names,  which  have  been  successively  given  to  the  same  party."  — 
Pickering's  Vocabulary, 

Anti-Maaon.    One  hostile  to  masonry  or  free-masonry.  — Worcester. 

Antl-Maaonia    Hostile  to  masonry. 

Antl-Maaonry.    Hostility  to  masonry. 

Anti-Negro.    Hostility  to  Negroes.     See  Anti-Bank, 

Anti-Rentfam.  An  organized  opposition  to  manorial  rights  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  early  Dutch  land 
proprietor  of  New  Netherland  (now  New  York)  was  invested  with 
titles  and  privileges  of  a  lord  patroon  or  protector,  and  his  colony  or 
manor  was  goyemed  by  the  same  customs  and  laws  as  were  the 
feudal  manors  of  Holland.  A  large  number  of  manors  were  created 
under  the  Dutch,  and  subsequently  under  the  English  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  result  was,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  land  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  State  was  held  by  the 
patroonsi  and  the  cultivators  occupied  their  farms  on  leases,  for  one 
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or  more  lives,  or  from  year  to  year,  stipnlating  for  the  payment  of 
rents,  dues,  and  services,  oopied  ffom  the  feudal  tenures  of  England 
and  Holland.  In  1779  and  1785,  laws  were  enacted  abolishing 
feudal  tenures;  but  the  proprietors  of  manor  grants  contrived  to 
form  a  deed  by  which  the  grantees  covenanted  to  perform  certain 
services,  and  pay  rents  and  dues,  similar  to  the  feudal  incidents 
abolished.  After  many  years  of  suffering  under  these  exactions, 
the  tenants,  in  1839,  held  meetings  to  form  some  plan  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  grievances.  Societies  to  effect  this  object  were 
formed,  which  became  known  as  anti-rent  associations.  Following 
these  came  a  secret  armed  organization,  extending  through  several 
counties,  pledged  to  protect  tenants  from  arrest,  and  to  guard  their 
property  from  levy  and  sale  upon  execution.  These  armed  bodies, 
dressed  as  Indians,  appeared  masked,  and  prevented  the  sheriff 
from  performing  his  duties.  They  insulted  all  who  sympathized 
with  the  patroons,  and  held  public  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  landed  proprietors.  These  violent  proceedings  finally 
led  to  bloodshed.  In  1842,  a  commission,  appointed  to  hear  wit- 
nesses and  counsel,  failed  to  accomplish  any  thing.  The  disaffection 
increased,  owing  to  the  unyielding  exactions  of  landlords.  Governor 
Wright  finally  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  one 
of  the  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Trials  and  convictions 
followed.  Next  came  the  organization  of  a  political  party  which 
favored  the  measures  of  the  anti-renters.  At  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1846,  so  many  members  had  been  elected  in  the 
interest  of  the  anti-renters^  that  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution,  abolishing  all  feudal 
tenures  and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  agricultural 
land  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years.  After  1847,  no  instance 
of  resistance  to  law  or  to  the  serving  of  process  occurred.  The 
excitement  died  out,  and  the  anti-rent  influence  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing force  in  politics.  The  organization  contented  itself  with 
efforts  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  titles  of  their  landlords,  and  to 
the  legality  of  the  conditions  and  covenants  contained  in  the  manor 
grants.  —  American  Cyclopedia. 

Anti-Slavery.    1.  Hostile  to  slavery.     2.  Hostility  to  slavery. 

Anti-Slaveryist.     An  opposer  of  slavery. 

He  [President  Lincoln]  had  been  teased  and  pressed  by  radical  cuUi-^laveryists 
until  he  was  compelled  to  offer  a  compromise.  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Wadsworik  of 
Kentucky,  in  Congretty  N.  T.  Herald,  March  13, 1862. 

Anti-Southern.     Opposed  to  the  alleged  interests  of  Southern  men. 
I  was  stigmatized  as  an  Abolitionist  or  Black  Republican,  an  anti-Southeni 
man,  &K.—N.  T.  TrUmne^  Nov.  8,  1861,  LtUer  of  W.  S.  Spter,  of  Tenneute. 
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Anti-nnioD.     Hostility  to  the  American  Union. 

Any  how  you  can  fix  it.     At  any  rate  whateyer. 

Any  Thing  XUae.  A  hyperbolical  phrase,  denoting  a  strong  affirma- 
tion, which  has  recently  sprung  up  and  become  quite  common,  is 
giyen  in  the  following  quotation:  — 

Loco-Foco,  Didn*t  General  Casa  get  mad  at  HuIPs  cowardice,  and  break  his 
iword? 

Whig,    He  didn^t  do  any  thing  eUe.  —  Newspaper. 

Anzioos  Meeting.     A  religious  meeting  consequent  on  a  revival. 

Anzioos  Seat.  A  term  used  in  revival  phraseology.  A  seat  occu- 
pied by  those  who  feel  anxious  about  their  spiritual  welfare.  In 
Maryland  called  the  mourners*  bench. 

Aparejo.  (Span.,  pron.  apardho.)  A  pack-saddle.  The  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  acquired  from  Mexico,  where  pack-saddles 
are  used.  / 

Apishamore.  (Chippewa,  api$hamon,)  Any  thing  to  lie  down  on ;  a 
bed.  A  saddle-blanket,  made  of  buffalo-calf  skins,  used  on  the 
great  prairies. 

Wolves  an  a  constant  annoyance  on  the  plains,  creeping  to  the  camp-flres,  and 
gnawing  the  saddles  and  tynihamort*.  — Suxton,  Far  West. 

Appellate.    Relating  to  appeals. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  &c.,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction :  in  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have 
t^)p€iiat€  jurisdiction.  —  Constitution  of  the  United  Statet,  Art.  3. 

The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice ;  the  judges,  neither  the 
original  nor  the  appelate,  are  of  his  nomination.  —  Burke,  BevohtHon. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  word,  about  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion  by  lexicographers,  see  Mr.  Pickering's  Vocabulary, 
where  many  authorities  are  cited.  It  was  first  given  by  Mason,  in 
his  supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Todd. 

AppetiticaL  Pertaining  to  the  appetite.  See  the  illustration  to 
Planked  Shad. 

Appetiser.  That  which  will  provoke  an  appetite.  The  verb  to  op- 
petize  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  England. 

Appla  This  name  is  given  in  the  tropics  to  ffuits  of  various  kinds 
which  are  not  apples;  as  the  Bel-apple,  Cashew-apple,  Custard- 
apple,  Conch-apple,  Ground-apple,  Mamma-apple,  Monkey-apple, 
Pine-apple,  Sugar-apple,  Wood-apple,  &c. 

Apple-Butter.  A  sauce  made  of  apples  stewed  down  in  cider.  This 
is  generally  made  in  quantity,  and  kept  for  use  during  the  winter. 
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The  manufacture  oocupiee  a  whole  night,  and  is  made  the  ooeasion 
of  a  frolic  among  the  young  folks. 

Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  thirsty ; 

I  've  jast  been  down  to  sapper; 
I  drank  three  quarts  of  apple-jack, 

And  a  pound  of  appU-hutttr,  —  Comic  Song. 

▲pple-Brandy.    A  liquor  distilled  from  fermented  apple-juice;  also 

called  Apple-Jack  and  Cider-Brandy. 

It  was  feared  that  the  conquerors  of  Goed  Hope,  flushed  with  victory  and  appU' 
brandy^  might  march  to  the  capital,  take  it  by  storm,  and  annex  the  whole  prov- 
ince to  Connecticut.  —  Irving^  Knickerbocker, 

Apple-Cart.  **He  upset  his  apple-cart/'  t.  e.  he  knocked  him 
down.     See  Lobster  Cart. 

Apple-Cut.    A  collection  of  young  people  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 

up  apples  for  drying;  also  called  an  Apple-Bee.     These  gatherings, 

like  husking-bees,  which  take  place  in  the  countiy,  are  the  occasion 

of  much  merriment.     See  Bee. 

I  have  seen  enough  boldness  used  by  a  parcel  of  girls  at  one  huskin*  or  qpph' 
cuty  to  supply  four  presidential  elections. — Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  290. 

▲pple-Jaok.  A  liquor  distilled  from  fermented  apple-juioe;  apple- 
brandy.    In  England  the  term  is  applied  to  flapjacks.  — Forby. 

Young's  men,  dressed  in  the  Confederate  uniform,  mingled  with  the  people,  told 
them  the  news  and  got  news  of  them,  cursed  the  Yankees,  and  drank  stirrup- 
cups  of  apple-Jack  to  their  discomfiture. —  Woodbury^  Hist.  2d  R.  L  RegH^ 
p.  837. 

Apple-Leather.  Apples  parboiled  and  stirred  into  a  paste  of  consid- 
erable consistency;  then  rolled  out  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
dry,  it  is  about  as  tough  as  leather,  and  comes  away  in  sheets  of  the 
thickness  of  tanned  cowhide,  —  whence  its  name.  —  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland. 

Apple-Peeling.     A  gathering  of  neighbors  in  the  country  for  the 

purpose  of  peeling  apples  for  drying  or  preserving;  an  Apple-Cut  or 

Apple-Bee^  which  see  above. 

I  never  knowed  but  one  gal  in  my  life  as  had  cyphered  into  fractions,  and 
she  was  so  dog  on  stuck  up,  that  she  turned  up  her  nose  one  night  at  an  oppl^ 
peeUn*  bekase  I  tuck  a  sheet  off  the  bed  to  splice  out  the  table-cloth,  which  was 
rather  short.  —  Eggletton^  The  Sooner  Schoolmaster. 

Apple  [of]  Peru.     Se^  Jamestown  Weed. 

Apple-Toddy.  A  favorite  mixture  made  of  whiskey  or  brandy,  re- 
sembling punch,  in  which  roasted  apples  take  the  place  of  lemon- 
peel. 

In  'speaking  of  the  Swedish  invaders  of  Kew  Netherland,  Irving 
says  :  — 
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Like  [the  Tankees]  thej*  were  gieat  i03reteren,  mnch  g:iveii  to  rerel  on  bo^ 
cake  aod  bacon,  mint-julep,  and  appU4oddff.  —  Kmcktrbodter,  p.  3i7. 

Applloaat.  One  who  applies  himself  elosely  to  hU  studies.  A  sense 
of  the  word  common  in  New  England. 

The  English  appear  to  use  the  word  only  in  the  sense  of  **  one 
who  applies  for  any  thing,*'  in  which  sense  it  is  most  commonly 
employed  by  ns. 

Appointable.  That  may  be  appointed  or  constituted;  as  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Execntiye.  —  Federalist^  Webster, 

To  appreolate,  v,  a.  To  raise  the  value  of.  —  Webster,  This  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  in  any  English  dictionaiy  except  Knowles'Si 
which  is  quite  a  recent  work. 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  c^ppreciaU  the  money.  — Banuaff. 

Also,  v.  n.,  to  risejn  yalue;  as,  "  The  currency  of  the  country 
appreciates."  —  Webster,  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
howeyer,  with  us,  as  in  England,  is  to  estimate  correctly;  to  put 
a  thing  at  its  right  yalue. 

Appreciation.  A  rising  in  value;  increase  of  worth  or  value. — 
Webster.  This  noun,  like  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  is 
commonly  used  by  us  in  its  appropriate  meaning  of  estimation,  val- 
uation; and  this  wiU  hereafter  be  understood  of  all  similar  words 
where  a  peculiar  meaning  is  assigned  to  them,  unless  an  express 
statement  ie  made  to  the  contrary. 

To  approbate.  (Lat.  approbo^  to  approve.)  This  word  was  for- 
merly much  used  at  our  colleges,  instead  of  the  old  English  word 
€pprovt.  The  students  used  to  speak  of  having  their  performances 
approbated  by  their  instructors.  It  is  now  in  common  use  with  our 
clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical  term,  to  denote  a  person  who  is  licensed 
to  preach ;  they  would  say,  such  a  one  is  approbated^  that  is,  licensed 
to  preach.  It  is  also  common  in  New  England  to  say  of  a  person 
who  is  licensed  by  the  county  courts  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  or  to 
keep  a  public  house,  that  he  is  approbated ;  and  the  term  is  adopted 
in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on  this  subject.  —  Pickering's  Vocabth 
lory. 

Dr.  Webster  observes  that  this  is  a  modem  word,  but  in  common 
use  in  America.  Mr.  Todd  introduces  it  in  his  edition  of  Johnson, 
from  Cockeram's  old  vocabulary,  the  definition  of  which  is,  **  to 
aUow,  to  like."    Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  obsolete. 

AH  things  oontained  in  Scripture  is  apprataU  by  the  whole  consent  of  all  the 
dngie  of  Christendom.— iStr  T,  £l^*s  GovemoTy  fol.  2as. 
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Arab.  *'  Street  Arabs  "  is  a  term  applied  to  ragamufSn  boys,  or 
what  are  in  France  called  gamins. 

To  argufjr*  To  argue;  also  to  import,  signify.  This  word  has  a 
place  in  several  of  the  English  glossaries.  In  this  country  it  is  only 
heard  among  the  most  illiterate. 

Are;afyln&    Arguing. 

I  listen  to  a  preacher,  and  try  to  be  better  for  his  argufywg.  —  Bam  SUckf 
Human  Nature, 

ArlBtocratia  Strangely  misapplied  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  population  is  not  dense.  The  city,  in  the  surrounding 
country  towns,  is  deemed  *  *  aristocratic. ' '  The  people  in  the  villages 
consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ^  *  aristocratic, '  *  and  so  on.  The 
term  is  not  applied  so  much  to  those  who  make  pretensions  as  to  those 
who  live  in  better  style,  and  have  more  of  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life  about  them;  it  is  very  common  in  smaU  country  news- 
papers and  in  political  speeches  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

There  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  steamboat  arrivals  here  since  oar  last 
issue.  We  believe  that  the  aristocratic  '*  Ma3rflower  **  was  among  them.  —  lUincu 
paper. 

Ark.  A  large  boat,  employed  on  our  rivers  before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats,  to  transport  merchandise.  These  boats  are  first  men- 
tioned in  '<  A  Description  of  the  Settlement  of  Genesee  County, 
N.  y.,"  published  in  1799.  The  writer  says:  **  When  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  are  high  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  a  species  of  boat  may  be  made  to  descend  the 
stream,  that  will  carry  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  barrels  of 
flour."  In  a  note,  it  is  stated  that  these  boats  were  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Enyder,  of  Juniata  River,  who  first  tried  the  experiment,  and 
reached  Baltimore  in  safety.  '*  They  are  made  of  plank,  are  broken 
up  after  discharging  their  cargo,  and  sold  for  lumber,  with  little  or 
no  loss.  They  are  navigated  by  three  or  five  men,  and  will  fioat 
down  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day;  they  are  called  Arks,^^ 
See  also  Doe,  Hist,  of  New  York,  Vol.  II.  p.  668.     See  Flat-Boat, 

Arkanaaa  Toothpick.  A  bowie-knife  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  blade 
of  which  shuts  up  into  the  handle. 

Straightway  leaped  the  valiant  Slingsby 

Into  armor  of  Seville, 
With  a  strong  Arhantas  toothpick 

Screwed  in  every  joint  of  steel. 

Bon  Oa/uUier^  Amerieim  BaUads, 

Armory.  A  place  or  buOding  where  fire-anna  are  manufactored;  as, 
the  ''  Springfield  Armory." 
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Anrand.    Abotitf  near;  as,  **  Sam  fe  around  in  New  York.'' 
I  waa  standing  around  when  the  fight  took  place.  —  Police  Gautte. 

A  friend  assures  me  he  has  heard  a  clergyman  in  his  sermon  say 
of  one  of  the  disciples  that  **  he  stood  around  the  cross." 

AiraBtra.  (Span.,  properly  Amutre.)  The  drag-stone  mill  for  polver- 
ining  or  amalgamating  ore. 

Arriero.  (Span.)  A  muleteer.  The  Mexicans,  who  are  the  most 
expert  in  this  business,  are  invariably  employed  in  Texas,  and  for 
all  mule-trains  used  in  the  commerce  of  the  prairies. 

* 

Arro^vr-Head.  (Sagiltaria  variabilis.)  A  common  and  very  vi^riable 
aquatic  plant,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

▲nro^vr-Wood.  (Viburnum  dentgtum.)  It  is  from  the  long  and 
straight  stems  of  this  shrub  that  the  Indians  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific  make  their  arrows. 

Arroyo.    (Span.)   1.  A  small  river;  a  rivulet. 

2.  The  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream ;  a  deep  ravine  caused  by  the 
action  of  water.     Common  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

Down  the  arroyo^  ont  across  the  mead, 
By  heath  and  hollow,  sped  the  flying  maid. 

Bret  HarU,  Friar  Pedro*$  Ride, 

As,  for  that,  which ;  as,  **  Nobody  as  I  ever  heard  on."  This  vulgar- 
ism 18  confined  to  the  illiterate.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Craven  and 
Herefordshire  Glossaries. 

Ascotcli.  A  name  given  by  boys  in  New  York  to  a  small  mass  of 
wet  gunpowder. 

As  good  as.  In  the  phrase,  I  'd  as  goods  go  to  New  York,  instead 
of,  **  I  might  as  well  go  to  New  York."  Only  heard  among  the 
illiterate. 

As  long  a&  Because,  since.  '*  We  '11  com^,  as  hmg  as  it 's  pleasant." 
New  York. 

AMbrCtkkm,    A  corn-cake  baked  in  the  ashes.     Southern. 

Ash-Oart.    A  cart  that  goes  from  door  to  door  to  collect  ashes. 

Ash-Hopper.  A  lye-cask,  or  an  inverted  pyramidal  box  to  contain 
ashes,  resembling  a  hopper  in  a  mill.  They  are  conmion  in  the 
country,  where  people  make  their  own  soap. 

Ashlanders.  A  club  of  Baltimore  rowdies,  so  named  from  Ashland 
Square,  near  which  they  lived. 

AssemtalTiiuui.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  New 
York,  and  in  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
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A  small  ptaty  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  both  Senators  and  AMemhig 
men^  accompanied  the  Commissioners.  —  N.  Y.  Tribunt^  Dec  18, 1861. 

Aaalstant  A  member  of  the  Governor's  Coimcil.  An  officer  both 
judicial  and  executive,  next  in  rank  to  the  Chief  Ma^p^ate.  New 
England,  1621  to  1848.    See  Court  of  Assistants. 

Aflsoolated  Press.  A  number  of  newspaper  establishments  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  which  have  entered  into  a  joint  arrangement 
for  procuring  telegraphic  and  other  news  to  be  equally  furnished  to 
them  all,  have  assumed  the  name  of  *'  The  Associated  Press.** 

Aflsoolation.  In  civil  affairs,  this  word  is  much  used  at  the  present 
day,  to  denote  the  principle  of  uniting  the  producing  classes  in 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  themselves  a  larger  share 
of  -the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  rules  are  perfect,  but  we  wish  to  make  them  so; 
being  firmly  convinced  that  the  science  taught  hj  Fourier  will  ultimately  lead  ns 
into  true  A$sociaiion^  if  we  follow  it  as  a  science,  and  that  we  must  have  some 
correct  rules  of  progress  to  govern  us  during  the  transition  period  from  civiliza- 
tion to  Association.  —  N,  T,  Trilmne. 

AflsodationaL   Pertaining  to  an  association  of  clergymen.  —  Wdtster. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  license,  and  afterwards  to  be  admitted  to  ordination,  they 
[the  students  in  divinity]  must,  in  each  case,  pass  through  the  AssodaHomd  or 
Presbyterian  examination. —  Qitarterhf  Review^  1816. 

AaaoolatioiiUit.    One  who  advocates  the  Fourier  doctrine  of  associar 

tion. 

At.    Used  as  a  verb ;  as,  ^*  lot  him  to  do  it."    To  demand ;  to  require. 

We  was  a-layin*  out  to  carry  half  a  barrel  of  pork  [to  the  donation  party],  and 
I  made  a  big  jar  of  butter,  and  sold  it  for  five  dollars,  and  I  <ui€d  JcMsiah  to  sell 
the  pork,  and  get  the  money  for  that.  —  Betsy  Bobbet^  p.  806. 

At,  for  by.    Used  in  the  expression,  **  sales  at  auction." 

The  English  say,  **  sales  by  auction,"  and  this  is  in  analogy  with 
the  expressions,  *'  sales  by  inch  of  candle;"  "sales  by  private  con- 
tract."—  Pickering* s  Vocabulary. 

At,  for  in.  The  very  common  expressions  <*  at  the  North,"  <*  at  the 
West,"  instead  of  <'  in  the  North,"  <<  in  the  West,"  otkmd  an 
English  ear. 

At  is  often  used  superfluously  in  the  South  and  West,  as  in  the  ques- 
tion, **  Where  is  he  crff  " 

AtidQ.    (Span.,  pron.  atdho.)    A  drove  of  pack-mules. 

Atamasoo  Uly.  {Amaryllis  atamasco.)  A  mall  one-flowered  lily, 
held  in  like  esteem,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  the  dai^ 
in  England. 
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• 
Athens  of  Amerioa.    A  name  sometimes  gi^en  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
aetta.    Also  called  Modem  Athens  and  7^  Hub,  which  see. 

Atiantio  Stataa.    States  bordering  on  the  Atlctntic. 

Atol£  In  the  Spanish  portions  of  North  America,  gruel,  generally 
of  oom-meal. 

At  that  A  cant  phrase,  which  has  recently  become  popular.  It  is  used 
to  define  more  nearly  or  intensify  something  already  said;  as,  **  He  's 
got  a  scolding  wife,  and  an  ugly  one  ai  that." 

**  liquor  up,  gentlemen.**  We  bowed.  ^  Let  me  introdace  toq  to  some  of  the 
BMMt  bighl^r  eslaemed  of  our  cltiseikB.*'  We  boired  again.  **  Now  then,  Mis- 
ter,** tamixig  to  the  man  at  the  bar,  "  drinks  round,  and  cobbleit  ai  thoL**  — 
NoUs  <m  the  Nord^wetttm  SUUt*^  Blackwood^  Sept.,  1865. 

A-trembla.     Trembling,  quivering;  deeply  moved. 

And  beholding  a  noble  and  venerable  tree,  he  says,  "  Oh,  what  majesty  and 
gtory!  Five  hundred  years  sit  enthroned  on  the  top  of  that  monarch  of  the 
forest**  And  he  feels  himself  all  aArtnM*.  —  The  Indipendent^  Aug.  14,  1862. 
Stnun  6y  H.  IT.  BtMher, 

Attltadinize.    To  assume  affected  attitudes.  —  Worcester, 

AnthoritaT'  In  Connecticut  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  denominated 
ike  civil  authority.  —  Webster. 

Mr.  Pickering  says:  '*  This  word  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  States 
in  speaking  collectively  of  the  professors,  &c.,  of  our  colleges,  to 
whom  the  government  of  those  institutions  is  intrusted." 

The  amihority  required  him  to  give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior.  -*  Miss  H. 
Jdams**  History  of  New  £nylami,  p.  64. 

Available.    That  may  be  used  with  success  or  advantage. — Worcester. 

For  some  months  past,  a  regular  system  of  cr3ring  down  Mr.  Clay  as  fmavail- 
able  has  been  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  eneigy  and  adroitness  throughout 

fte  Union Mr.  Clay  is  a  great  man  —  able  statesman — all  of  us  prefer 

him  to  anybody  else  if  he  could  be  elected,  6trt  I  *m  afraid  he  isn*t  avaihble.  — 
Letter  in  N.  T.  Tribmme,  May,  1848. 

ATailabllitj.  Quality  of  being  available.  —  Worcester.  That  qualifi- 
cation in  a  candidate  which  implies  or  supposes  a  strong  probability 
of  his  success,  apart  from  substantial  merit,  —  a  probability  result- 
ing from  mere  personal  or  accidental  popularity.  The  thing  has 
long  existed  in  the  papal  government,  where  the  advanced  age  of  a 
candidate  for  the  triple  crown  has  often  been  the  motive  of  his 
election;  the  idea  being  that  he  would  soon  die  out  of  the  way,  and 
leave  the  chair  vacant  for  a  new  trial  of  strength  under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  electing  cardinals.  Inoffen- 
siveness  —  exemption  from  strong  hostility  in  any  quarter — is  a 
frequent  element  of  availability.  — /.  Inman. 
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As  this  word  is  not  noticed  by  any  lexicographer  except  Dr. 
Worcester,  and  is  now  much  used,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give 
several  examples  of  its  use. 

These  political  conventioDS  are  certainly  becoming  more  odlon«  and  objection- 
able  from  year  to  year ;  and  avaikUnUttff  not  merit  or  qualifications,  is  the  only 
requisite  to  secure  a  nomination.  — Baltimore  Cor,  of  the  N.  Y,  Herald,  May,  1848. 

The  only  possible  motive  for  the  choice  of  Mr.  Caas,  that  we  can  imagine,  is 
his  presumed  avaUability,  the  elements  of  this  being  his  known  predilection,  real 
or  assumed,  for  territorial  acquisition  in  all  quarters,  by  warlike  means  as  well 
as  others,  and  his  avowed  devotion  to  the  Southern  or  slave-holding  interest  — 
N.  r.  Com.  Adv,  May  26,  1848. 

The  Whigs,  within  the  last  few  days,  have  presented  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  who  are  witJiout  any  principles.  .  .  .  What  do 
they  mean  by  this  in  thus  presenting  candidates  who  have  no  principles?  They 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  mere  availability,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  again 
going  to  insult  your  judgments,  and  tarnish  the  character  of  the  nation,  by  their 
exhibitions  of  coon-skins  and  hard  cider,  and  their  midnight  debaucheries,  as 
they  did  in  1S40.  —  Speech  of  J,  BowUn,  N.  T,  Herald^  June  12, 1848. 

Availed.  Dr.  Witherspoon  notices  this  word  as  used  in  the  following 
example:  *'  The  members  of  a  popular  government  should  be  con» 
tinually  availed  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  every  part."  — 
Works,  Vol.  rV.  p.  296. 

The  newspapers  sometimes  say,  **  An  offer  "  (for  instance)  "  was 
made,  but  not  availed  of*^ 

Avalanche.  A  Texan  oorruption  of  the  French  Awih\ilamct.  A  spring 
waggon. 

Avocado  Pear.    See  Alligator  Pear. 

AwfuL  1.  Disagreeable,  detestable,  ugly.  A  word  much  used  among 
the  common  people  in  New  England,  and  not  unfrequently  among 
those  who  are  educated.  The  expression  **an  atq/u/-looking 
woman"  is  as  often  heard  as  ''an  ugly  woman."  The  word  is 
now  more  common  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  country  people  of  the  New  England  States  make  use  of  many  qnaint  ex- 
pressions  in  their  conversation.  Every  thing  that  creates  surprise  is  aw/td  with 
them :  '^  What  an  aip/td  wind !  aw/id  hole !  aw/id  hill !  awfid  mouth  I  awfid 
nose  I  **  &c.  —  LamberfM  Travels  in  Canada  and  <Ae  United  States. 

The  practice  of  moving  on  the  first  day  of  May,  with  one  half  the  New-Yorkers, 
b  an  aw/td  custom.  —  Major  Downing,  May^day  in  New  York, 

2.  Very  great,  excessive. 

Pot-pie  is  the  favorite  dish,  and  woodsmen,  sharp  set,  are  awfid  eaters.— 
CairUon,  The  New  PwrchoM,  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

It  is  even  used  in  this  sense  adverbially,  and  with  still  greater 
impropriety,  like  many  other  adjectives.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently 
hear  such  expressions  as  *'  an  awful  cold  day." 
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Hmtb  was  Old  Cnne  pokin*  round  unong  the  gals,  and  mighty  particiUar  to 
Kesier  Winklfti  Ain't  it  ridiculous  ?  I  don't  see  what  he  could  fancy  about  her. 
I  never  thought  she  was  so  awful  handsome  as  some  folks  does.  —  Widow  BtdoU 
Paptn. 

8.  Enormous,  flagitious;  as,  '*  an atr/u2  crime." 

Awfully.     1.    Exceedingly,  excessively.     Kow  an  adjective  of  all 

work  in  English  society.     **  O  thanks  very  much!    I  'm  so  awJvUy 

obligedl" 

2.  Enormously. 
The  chimneys  were  awfuUy  given  to  smoking.  —  Carlton^  New  Purchtue. 

TO  aze.  (Ang.-Sax.,  acndn,  oxum.)  To  ask.  This  word  is  now 
considered  a  vulgarism;  though,  like  many  others  under  the  same 
censure,  it  is  as  old  as  th^  English  language.  Among  the  early 
writers  it  was  used  with  the  same  frequency  as  ask  is  now.  In  Eng- 
land it  still  exists  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Noiiolk  and  other 
counties.  **A  true-bom  Londoner,"  says  Pegge,  *' always  axes 
questions,  cuces  pardon,  and  at  quadrilles  axes  leave." 

And  Pilate  aaaide  him,  Art  thou  Kyng  of  Jewis  ?  And  Jhesus  answeride  and 
leide  to  him,  Thou  seist.  —  WicUff,  Tram,  of  the  BibU. 

A  poor  lazar,  upon  a  tide, 

Came  to  the  gate,  and  axed  meate.  —  Oower,  Conf  Amaniu, 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  her 
son,  Henry  YII.,  concludes  with  — 

As  herty  blessings  as  ye  can  axe  of  God.  — >  Lord  How€urd. 

In  the  next  reign,  Dr.  John  Clarke  writes  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  tells  him  that  — 

The  King  axed  after  your  Grace's  welfare.  —  Pegge't  Anecdote. 

The  word  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  United  States. 

Day  before  yesteiday,  I  went  down  to  the  post-office,  and  ax'd  the  postmaster 
if  there  was  any  thing  for  me.  —  Major  Jonts*i  CourUhip^  p.  172. 

I  have  often  axed  myself  what  sort  of  a  gall  that  splendiferous  Lady  of  the 
Lake  of  Scott's  was.  —  Sam  SKck  in  England,  ch.  30. 

B. 

Babes.    The  name  of  a  set  of  Baltimore  rowdies. 

Back,  V.     To  bcKk  a  letter  is  Western  for  to  *•  direct "  it. 

Back  is  often  used  for  ago;  as  in  the  phrase,  **  a  little  while  hach^" 
i.  e.  **  a  short  time  ago." 

Back  and  forth.  Backwards  and  forwards,  applied  to  a  person  in 
walking;  as,  *' He  was  walking  hack  and  forth.**  A  common  ex- 
pression in  the  familiar  language  of  New  England. 
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Backbone.    Moral  stamina,  strength  of  will,  firmness  of  purpose;  the 

antithesis  to  doughface.     A  figurative  expression  recently  much 

used  in  political  writings. 

Infirmity  of  purpose  is  the  cause  of  more  serious  lapses  of  infirmity  of  principle. 
Hen  do  not  know  how  to  resist  the  small  temptations  of  life,  from  some  deficiency 
in  their  dorsal  arrangements;  and  the  natural  result  is  a  departure  from  the 
right.  Backbone  is  the  material  which  is  designed  to  make  an  upright  man; 
and  he  must  be  firm  on  all  points,  if  he  would  pass  scatheless  through  the  straggle 
of  life.  —  The  Republic,  1857. 

Baok  Country.    The  interior  and  sparsely  settled  portions.    See  Bach- 

woods. 
To  baok  down.    To  back  out;  to  retreat. 
Baok-Furrow.    To  plough  so  that  the  second  and  fourth  ridge  of  earth 

made  is  laid  against  or  on  the  first  and  third  ridges  ;  to  turn  the 

soil  every  other  time  reversely. 
Back-Honae.    A  necessary  house,  privy;  so  called  from  its  position. 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  the  Backward.     Comp.  the 

Lat.  posticum. 
To  baok  out,  v.     To  retreat  from  a  difficulty,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  a 

promise  or  engagement.     A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  stables. 

Equivalent  expressions  are  to  back  tcaterj  to  take  the  back  track.    Or 

from  passengers  who  have  met  in  a  road  not  wide  enough  for  one  to 

pass  by  the  other. 

Mr.  Bedinger,  in  his  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Mesdcaa 
war,  Jnn.  25, 1848,  said :  "  He  regretted  the  bloodshed  in  Mexico,  and  wished 
it  would  stop.  But,  he  asked,  would  gentlemen  be  willing  to  back  cut,  and  for- 
sake our  rights  ?   No,  no.    No  turning  back.    This  great  country  must  go  ahead.** 

The  Whigs  undertook  to  cut  down  the  price  of  printing  to  a  fair  rate,  but  at 
last  bcuJeed  out,  and  voted  to  pay  the  old  prices.  —  N.  Y,  Tribwne. 

To  all  appearance,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  contest,  if  not  a  revolution. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  ?    One  or  the  other  party  must  badt  out,  or  no  one 
can  tell  what  will  be  the  result.  —  National  IntelHffencer. 
*T  would  save  some  whole  cart-loads  of  fuss,  an'  three  or  four  months  o*  jaw, 
If  some  illustrious  patriot  should  back  out  and  withdraw. 

BigUno  Papen,  p.  124. 
Baok  out.    To  give  up. 

Well,  boys,  yon  know  Hoss  Allen,  —  no  back  out  in  him,  anyhow !  —  ffott  AJUn^ 
o/Mimmru 

Baok  Track.  To  take  the  back  track  is  to  retrace  one's  steps,  to 
retreat;  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  to  back  out.    Western. 

To  baok  "Water,  v.  To  retreat,  or  withdraw;  a  Western  metaphor, 
derived  from  steamboat  language. 

Backixig  and  Filling.  Advancing  and  retreating,  shilly-shally,  inde- 
cision.    A  nautical  metaphor,  used  also,  it  is  believed,  in  England. 
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Hiere  has  be«n  so  much  haddng  and  JUUng  not  only  npon  tho  Cuba  qvMtion, 
Imt  upon  eveiy  other,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  declaration  which 
either  General  Pierce  or  his  cabinet  may  make.  —  N.  F.  Herald^  June  15, 1864. 

A  baddn*  andJUKn*  and  wri^^lin*  policy  will  never  fetch  any  thing  about  — 
Major  Donming. 

Bmok'-Lo^  A  large  piece  of  wcxxl  used  in  fire-places  where  wood  is 
burned.     Fore-stickB  form  part  of  the  same  fire. 

Backward.  Is  sometimes  used  in  the  West  for  bash/tdj  unwilling  to 
appear  in  company,  on  the  same  principle  as  '*  forward  "  in  correct 
language  means  the  very  contrary. 

Baokwoods.  The  partially  cleared  forest  region  on  the  Western 
tentier  of  the  United  States,  called  also  the  back  settUmenU,  This 
part  of  the  country  is  regarded  as  the  back  part  or  rear  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization,  which  fronts  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  English  word  back  has  thus  acquired  the  meaning 
of  western,  which  it  has  in  several  Oriental  languages,  and  also  in 
Irish.     Probably,  for  the  like  reason. 

Backwoodaman.    In  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest 

on  the  Western  frontier.  —  Webster. 

The  project  of  transmuting  the  classes  of  American  citizens  and  conrerting 
sailors  into  backwoodsmen  in  not  too  monstrons  for  speculators  to  conceive  and 
desire.  —  Fiaker  Ameses  Workt^  p.  144 

I  presume,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  your  curiosity  to  hear  the  plain,  unedu- 
cated baekwoodsstan  in  his  home  style.  —  CrockeWs  Tour,  p.  136. 

Bacon-Oolor.    Being  of  a  color  of  bacon. 

Maria  is  eighteen  jrears  old,  very  likely;  has  a  very  pleassnt  countenance,  light 
haam-4xlortd  skin.  Plato  is  nineteen  years  old,  bacon-color  and  squarely  built. 
—  JV.  T.  Tribune,  Letter  from  Norfolk,  May  19,  1882. 

Bad  Lands.  *'  In  the  arid  region  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  certain  tracts  of  country  which  have  received  the 
name  of  maunaises  terres,  or  bad  lands.  These  are  dreary  wastes, 
naked  hills  with  rounded  or  conical  forms,  composed  of  sand,  sandy 
clayH,  and  fine  fragments  of  shaly  rocks,  with  steep  slopes,  and, 
yidding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  they  are  climbed  only  by  the 
greatest  toil,  and  it  is  a  labor  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  to 
penetrate  or  cross  such  a  district  of  country.'*  —  PowelVs  ExpLora- 
tion  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  p.  149. 

There  is  an  immense  clayey  formation  that  extends  towards  the  south,  pTX>duo- 
ing;  in  the  vicinity  of  drainage  courses,  a  series  of  bad  lands,  that  probably  causes 
this  region  of  bad  lands,  ~  Captain  Ludlow,  Eeeonnoistance  of  the  Black  HiUs  of 
Daootah,  p.  58. 

Bad.  Badly;  greatly,  very  much.  Examples:  *<That  bile  hurts  me 
bad;**    4t  J  ^ant  to  see  him  bad.** 
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Bagasse.  (Fr.)  Stalks  of  sugar-cane,  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
expressed.  It  is  used  as  fuel  under  the  sugar-kettle.  Called  also 
Cane-trash. 

Bagasse  Fornaoe.    A  furnace  arranged  to  bum  the  sugar-cane  stalks. 

Baggage.    Literally,  what  is  contained  in  a  bag  or  bags ;  the  clothing 
or  other  conveniences  which  a  traveller  carries  with  him  on  a  jour- 
ney.     The  English  appear  to  have  discarded  the  word  altogether 
for  the  less  appropriate  term  luggage. 
Having  despatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf.  —  Coxe,  TfxtvtU. 
This  is  sometimes  called  more  fully  bag  and  baggage* 

Seventeen  members  of  Congress  arrived  to-day  with  their  bag  and  baggage,  — 
WaAington  paper. 

Get  ye  packing  then  out  of  oar  churches,  with  your  bag$  and  baggages,  hoyse 
up  sail  for  New  England,  &c.  —  Mercwius  Rustiau,  p.  167. 

Baggage-Car.  The  car  on  a  railroad  in  which  the  baggage  is  stowed. 
It  is  placed  next  behind  the  tender. 

Baggage-Smasher.  1.  A  man  who  transfers  baggage  to  and  from 
railroad  cars,  steamboats,  &c.  So  called  from  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  these  persons  handle  the  property  of  travellers. 

The  following  is  from  the  Ballad  of  the  *'  Centennial  Baggage 
Smasher ^^^  printed  in  the  **  Indianapolis  Sentinel:  "  — 

Pete  was  a  tip-up  baggage-man :  he  ran  on  Number  4, 

Where  the  tears  and  groans  of  travelling  folks  unflinchingly  he  bore ; 

He  cared  not  how  the  women  wept,  or  strong  men  raved  and  swore, 

While  he  mutilated  sample-cases,  desolated  Saratogas,  annihilated  ordinary  luggage, 

immolated  carpet-bags,  exterminated  bandboxes,  and  extinguished  travellers' 

outfits  by  the  score,  — 
This  fine  old  T.  P.  baggage-man,  one  of  the  modem  time. 

Then  Pete  he  seized  a  shabby  trunk,  with  snorts  of  wrath  and  eoom, 
And  in  two  seconds  both  the  handles  from  the  ends  had  torn ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  pleadings  of  the  passenger  forlorn. 

He  banged  the  trunk  on  the  platform,  and  then  threw  it  over  the  top  of  the  car,  and 
let  an  omnibus  run  over  it. 

2.  A  rough,  brutal  person. 

Gamblers,  ticketrswindlers,  emigrant  robbers,  baggage-rnnatkere^  and  all  the 
worst  classes  of  the  city.  —  N,  Y.  Trilntne,  Nov.  23,  1861. 

Bagging.     See  Cotton-Bagging, 

BaiL  The  handle  of  a  bucket  or  pail.  New  England;  and  provincial, 
Norfolk  County,  England.  —  Forby^s  Glossary. 

Bait.    A  fulcrum.     A  term  common  in  New  England. 
Baiting.    Lunch  in  the  field  at  hay-time. 
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Bake-Or^h.  (Dutch.)  This  term  is  often  used  in  the  West  for  the 
simple  word  oven  in  a  hakery.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  iron  bake- 
pan. 

Bake-Shop.     The  place  where  articles  made  by  bakers  are  sold. 

Southern. 

Aa  a  general  thingf  the  stores  are  closed ;  ...  the  bake-shpps^  however)  seem 
to  be  driving  a  great  business. — N,  T,  7*n5fffie,  May  16, 1862,  Letter  from 
Norfolk,  Va, 

Balance.    A  mercantile  word  originally  introduced  into  the  ordinary 

language  of  life  by  the  Southern  people,  but  now  improperly  used 

throughout  the  United  States  to  signify  the  remainder  of  any  thing. 

The  balance  of  money,  or  the  balance  of  an  account,  are  terms  well 

authorized  and  proper;  but  we  also  frequently  hear  such  expressions 

as  the  ^*  balance  of  a  speech;  *'  **  The  balance  of  the  day  was  idly 

spent; "  **  A  great  many  people  assembled  at  the  church:  a  part  got 

in,  the  balance  remained  without." 

Tlie  jaw]  retomed  to  the  wreck,  took  ten  or  eleven  persons  and  landed  them, 
and  then  went  and  got  the  bakmee  from  the  floating  cabin.  —  Albanff  Journal, 
Jan.  7, 1846. 

Host  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  held  commissions  in  the  army  or  govern- 
ment offices ;  the  balance  of  the  people  kept  little  shops,  cultivated  the  ground, 
Sec.—  WiBiams*M  Florida,  p.  115. 

The  boats  of  the  South  Ferry  forced  their  way  through  the  ice,  and  kept  up 
their  communication  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  —  New  York  Tribune, 

The  monopoly  of  the  things  of  this  world  that  are  necessary  to  human  subsist* 
ence  by  a  few  constitutes  those  few  the  mastere  of  the  balance  of  mankind.  — > 
The  States  (  Waihinifton),  March  26,  1858. 

Bald  Face.    Common  (penny)  whiskey,  particularly  when  it  is  new ; 

also  figuratively  and  appropriately  called  **  Red  Eye  "  or  **  Pine 

Top;  "  perhaps  from  the  suspicion  that  it  contains  a  large* proportion 

of  turpentine.     This  latter  sort  is  also  called  '  *  Lightning  Whiskey, " 

because  **  warranted  to  kill  at  forty  rods.'^ 

Bald-headed.  To  go  it  bald-headed;  in  great  haste,  as  where  one 
rushes  out  without  his  hat. 

Balk,  baulk.  A  balky  horse.  This  word  has  been  considered  an 
Americanism,  but  it  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,    See  Baulk, 

Ball>Faoa.  A  contemptuous  epithet  applied  by  negroes  to  white  per- 
sons, Salem,  Mass.,  1810-20. 

Ballot-Boac  Stuffing.  A  new  name  for  a  new  crime.  This  consists 
in  the  use  of  a  box  for  receiving  ballots  at  an  election,  so  constructed 
with  a  false  bottom  and  compartments  as  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  spurious  ballots  to  any  extent  by  the  party  having  it  in  charge. 
The  moet  outrageous  frauds  have  been  committed  by  this  means. 
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Three  or  four  men  are  here  [in  Indumapolis]  from  New  Tock  and  Bdtinioni 
who  are  in  reality  detectives  sent  on  to  look  after  the  Democratic  roughs  and  balloi^ 
box  ttuffen.  —  Cor,  N.  T.  TrUmne,  Oct,  1876. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Cincinnati  a  few  days 
preceding  the  Presidential  election,  Nov.  7,  1876. 

The  city  is  strangely  qniet  to-night.  Both  parties  are  full  of  business.  Several 
experts  at  baUot-boae  stuffing  were  spotted  here  to-day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  sermon,  when 
speaking  of  the  Presidentiid  candidates,  Hayes  and  Tilden,  said: 

If  either  accepts  the  Presidential  chair  ft  the  hands  of  the  bdOot^uffert,  he  will 
be  but  the  bramble  of  discord  therein.  — N,  T.  paper. 

Ballooning,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  running  np  a  stock  beyond 
its  value,  by  newspaper  articles,  fictitious  sales,  or  other  means. 

Ballyhack.     ^^  Go  to  EaUyhack!*^  A  common  expression   in  New 

England.     I  know  not  its  origin.     It  savors  in  sound,  however,  of 

the  Emerald  Isle. 

*'  Ton  and  Obed  are  here  too.** 

'*  Let  Obed  go  to  BaUyKaek.    Come  along  ont **  —  Margaret,  p.  65. 

Balm  of  GHlead.  (Populus  caudicans,}  A  tree,  which  extends  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  It  is  rare  in  a  wild 
state,  but  common  in  cultivation.  —  Ghray. 

Balaam  Fir.  (Abies  bcdsamea.)  A  slender  tree  growing  in  cold,  damp 
woods  and  swamps,  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
wards. The  blisters  under  the  bark  furnish  the  well-known  "  Can- 
ada Balsam;''  hence  its  name.  It  is  also  called  Canada  Balsam 
and  Gilead  Fir. 

Balaam  Poplar.  (Populus  balsami/era.)  A  tall  tree  growing  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  northwards.  Its  large  buds  are 
varnished  with  a  fragrant,  resinous  matter.  — -  Gray. 

To  bamboo;  to  bam.  To  cheat;  to  bamboozle.  Connecticut,  but 
probably  imported  from  the  South.  Bam  is  provincial  in  England. 
—  Wright. 

Banana.  The  fruit  of  the  Musa  $apientum,  a  well-known  tropcal 
fruit,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies. 

Band.    A  troop  or  herd  of  bisons  is  called,  in  prairie  parlance,  **  a 

band  of  buffalo." 
Banded  Drum.    See  Grunter, 

Bango !    A  common  exclamation  among  the  Negroes  both  North  and 

South. 
Bang  npr    Any  thing  of  good  quality;  superior;  first  rate.     ''  This 

cloth  is  bang  up.** 
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Bai^a  Probably  a  oorraption  of  the  O.  £•  bandm^.  A  rade  sort  of 
guitar,  a  favorite  instniment  with  the  Negroes.  The  term  itself  is 
probably  of  negro  origin.  Spelled  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  was  veiy 
familiar  with  West  India  usages,  Banjah,  —  See  Belinda. 

How  oft  when  a  boyt  ^^  ehildish  joy, 

I  *re  roam*d  at  the  close  of  daj, 
When  our  work  was  done,  to  have  some  ftin, 

And  hear  the  bat^  pU]r>  —  Ntgro  Melodjf. 

01e*NashviUe  day  say  is  a  very  nice  town, 

Dar  de  niggers  fdek  de  cotton  till  de  sun  goes  down ; 

Dey  dance  all  night  to  de  ole  banfo, 

Wid  a  oom-4talk  fiddle  and  a  shoe-string  how.  -^Ntgro  Mtkdiu, 

Baakablo.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills;  or  discountable,  as  notee. 
—  Webster. 

• 

Among  the  great  variety  of  bank-notes  which  constitute  our  cir- 
culating medium,  many  are  below  par,  and  consequently  are  not 
received  at  the  banks.  Those  only  which  are  redeemed  with  specie 
or  its  equivalent  are  received  at  the  banks,  and  are  of  the  class  called 
bankable. 

Banker.    A  vessel  employed  in  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

"  There  were  employed  in  the  fiflheries  1,232  vessels,  —  namely,  5S4  to 

the  Banks,  648  to  the  Bay  and  Labrador;  the  hankers  may  be  put 

down  at  86,540  tons.'' 

The  vessels  that  fish  at  the  Labrador  and  Bay  are  not  so  valnable  as  the  banken, 
mora  particularly  those  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. — J.  Q. 
Jdams  ois  the  FUkerieSy  p.  219. 

Bankit.    (Fr.  banquette.)    Sidewalk.    Louisiana. 

Banquetta    The  name  for  the  sidewalk  in  some  of  our  Southern 

cities. 
To  banter.    To  challenge,  defy;  namely,  to  a  race,  a  shooting-match, 

&o.     Southern  and  Western. 

Bonter.  A  challenge.  Southern  and  Western.  *<  There  will  be  a 
banter  on  the  bare  ground,"  meaning  a  shooting-match. 

Bar,  for  bear.    The  common  prommciation  in  certain  parts  of  the 

Southern  and  Western  States. 
Barbecue.    (Span.  barbacSa.)    A  term  used  in  the  Southern  States 

and  in  the  West  Indies  for  dressing  a  hog  whole;  which,  being  split 

to  the  backbone,  is  laid  flat  upon  a  large  gridiron,  and  roasted  over 

a  charcoal  fire.  — Johnson^  Webster. 
A  writer  in  the  **  Westminster  Review  "  supposes  the  word  to  be  a 

corruption  of  the  French  barbe^dHiueue^  i.  a.  from  snout  to  tail. 

Comp.  eap'ihpUf  from  head  to  foot. 
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Oldileld,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 

Cries,  "  Lend  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  bat^eeited,** — P^pi. 

Now  the  festive  board  with  yiands  ia  stored. 

Savory  dishes  be  there.  I  ween ; 
Rich  puddings  and  big,  and  a  harhecued  pig, 

And  ox-tail  soup  in  a  China  tureen.  —  InffoMnf  Ltgenda. 

This  word  is  now  much  used  iu  the  South  and  West  for  a  public 
meeting  in  the  open  air  with  a  dinner  or  other  refreshments. 

A  genuine  Virginia  darfteciie,  whether  of  a  social  or  a  political'character,  is  a 
rural  entertainment  which  deserves  more  praise  than  censure ;  and  we  know  of 
none  which  affords  the  stranger  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  character  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  Southern  States.  — LaiunmC*  Jdmntitrei,  Vol.  11.  p.  250. 

To  barberise.  A  term  among  country  hairdressers.  **  I  can  skoemake 
through  the  week,  and  harberize  on  public  days; "  that  is,  on  d^ys 
of  public  business,  which  cal>  farmers  to  the  ooontry  town.  To 
barber  is  so  used  in  old  writers. 

Barely  tolerable.  Referring  to  the  state  of  one's  health.  "  How  are 
you,  Mr.  B.  ?  "     **  Wall,  I  *m  barely  tolerable.'' 

Baxfoot.  **  I  take  my  tea  barfoot,'*  said  a  backwoodsman  when  asked 
if  he  would  have  cream  and  sugar;  t.  «.,  without  either. 

Barge.  A  vessel  of  burden,  employed  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries before  the  introduction  of  steamboats.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Flint:  '*  The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic  schooner.  It  had 
sails,  masts,  and  rigging,  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from 
fifty  to  an  hundred  tons.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  wind  did  not  serve  and  the  waters  were  high,  it  was 
worked  up  stream  by  the  operation  that  is  called  *•  warping,*  —  a 
most  laborious,  slow,  and  difficult  mode  of  ascent,  in  which  six  or 
eight  miles  a  day  was  good  progress.'*  —  HUt.  and  Oeogr,  o/Miu. 
Valley,     See  Safety  Barge, 

To  bark  a  Tree.  To  make  a  circular  incision  through  the  bark  so 
as  to  kill  the  tree.     See  Girdle, 

To  bark  off  Squirrels.  A  common  way  of  killing  squirrels  among 
those  who  are  expert  with  the  rifle,  in  the  Western  States,  is  to 
strike  with  the  ball  the  bark  of  the  tree  inunediately  beneath  the 
squirrel,  the  concussion  produced  by  which  kills  the  animal  in- 
stantly without  mutilating  it.  — Audubon,  Ornithology,  Vol.  I.  p.  284. 

To  bark  up  the  Wrong  Tree.  A  common  expression  at  the  West, 
denoting  that  a  person  has  mistaken  his  object,  or  is  pursuing  the 
wrong  course  to  obtain  it.  In  hunting,  a  dog  drives  a  squirrel  or 
other  game  into  a  tree,  where,  by  a  constant  barking,  he  attracts  its 
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attention  until  the  hunter  arriTes.  Sometimes  the  game  escapes,  or 
the  dog  is  decelTed,  and  barks  «/» the  wrong  tree^ 

If  70a  think  to  mn  a  rig  on  me,  yon  hare  made  a  mistake  in  the  child,  and 
harked  191  tkt  wrong  tree*  —  8.  SUck^  Human  Nature^  p.  124. 

When  people  tiy  to  hunt  [office]  for  themselves,  .  .  .  and  seem  to  be 
barhimg  %ip  ike  wrong  eapUng,  I  want  to  put  them  on  the  right  trail.  —  CrockeWi 
Tonr,  p.  905. 

(Ang.-Sax.  beorm,)    Yeast.     This  old  English  word  is  pre- 
serred  in  New  England. 

tmbonittn.  A  nickname  giyen  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
more  radical  and  progressive  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  other- 
wise called  the  Young  Democracy,  as  opposed  to  the  conservatiye 
tendencies  of  old  Hunkerism.     See  Hunker, 


school  of  Democrats  was  termed  Bambwrnere,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  an 
old  Dutchman,  who  relieved  himself  of  rats  by  burning  down  his  bams  which 
they  infested,  —  just  like  exterminating  all  banks  and  corporations,  to  root  out 
tha  abuses  connected  therewith.  — N,  T.  Tribime. 

"A  certain  hind,  it  has  been  said, 
Whose  weakest  member  was  his  headj 
But  full  as  wise  as  Democrats, 
Burned  down  his  bam  to  kill  the  rats." 
PilU,  Poeticalf  PoHHoal,  and  PhiloKphical^  and  by  Peter  Ptpptr  Box,  Phila.,  1800. 

Baxraok.  (From  the  Haitian  bajaraque,  a  large  house  capable  of 
holding  many  persons,  whence  Span,  barraca,  Eng.  barracks,  Wedg- 
wood derives  it  from  the  Gaelic  barrack.  The  Indian  origin  is  the 
most  plausible.)  A  straw-thatched  roof  supported  by  four  posts, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  under  which  hay  is 
kept.  Also  called,  in  New  York,  hag-barrach^  probably  from  the 
Dutch.  In  Maryland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  term  is  applied 
to  any  kind  of  building  intended  for  the  reception  of  straw  or  hay. 
See  Hag-Barrack, 

Baxraolade.  (Dutch,  barre  Hedeeren^  cloths  undressed  or  without  a 
nap.)  A  home-made  woollen  blanket  without  nap.  This  word  is 
peculiar  to  New  York  City,  and  those  parts  of  the  State  settled  by 
the  Dutch. 

Barraooon.  (Span.,  (arroea;  Haitian,  fta;ara^6.)  A  slave-house,  or 
endoaure. 

Bazranoa.  (Span.)  A  deep  break  or  ravine,  caused  by  heavy  rains 
or  a  watercourse.  The  banks  of  such  are  always  steep  and  abrupt, 
like  a  wall,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  are  made.  A  sloping  bank  by  a  river's  side,  or  a 
similarly  formed  ravine,  is  not  a  barranca.    These  peipendicolar 
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walls  of  earth  are  foond  in  Texas  and  New  Mezioo,  and  are  a 
marked  feature  in  their  topography. 

Barrens.  Elevated  lands  or  plains  upon  which  grow  small  trees,  but 
never  timber.  They  are  classed  as  Pine-barrens,  Oak-barrens,  &c., 
according  to  the  kind  of  tree  which  prevails  upon  them.  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  term  is  applied  to  certain  regions  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone  formation,  the  soil  of  which  is  really  very  fertile.  Hence 
Barren  County  and  Barren  River.  In  these  places,  the  water  flows  in 
subterranean  channels;  and  hence  a  dryness  of  the  surface,  which, 
according  to  some,  has  permitted  annual  fires  to  sweep  off  the  tim- 
ber, while,  according  to  others,  it  has  not  permitted  its  growth. 

Barren-Oroimd  Reindeer.  (Tarandus  arcticvsy  Rich.)  A  species  of 
Caribou  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  *'  Barren  Grounds,"  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  North  America.  It  occurs  also  in  Green- 
land.—  Baird, 

Baae.  A  game  of  ball  much  played  in  America,  so  called  from  the 
three  bases  or  stations  used  in  it.  A  country  game  mentioned  in 
Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  Yet  it  is  asserted  by  the  English  cricket- 
players  that  the  game  was  wholly  unknown  in  England  until  intro- 
duced from  this  country.  Of  all  games  of  ball,  this  is  now  played 
more  than  any  other,  and  it  is  only  known  as  **  Base-BalV^ 

Base-Burner.  A  sheet-iron  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  which 
is  only  fed  at  the  top,  while  the  fire  is  confined  to  the  base,  or  lower 
part,  of  the  stove. 

Baaket  Meeting.  In  the  West,  a  sort  of  picnic,  generally  with  some 
religious  ^'exercises." 

Bass.  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  excellent  sea  and  lake  fish. 
See  Black  Bass,  Sea  Bass^  Striped  Bass. 

Basswood.  (7V7ta  Americana,)  A  tree  resembling  the  European  lime 
or  linden ;  from  the  use  of  its  inner  bai^  for  making  mats  or  cord- 
age, the  tree  is  also  called  hast  or  bass.  The  name,  however,  is  now 
obsolete  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  also  called  White- 
wood. 

From  its  want  of  strength  (both  in  the  bark  and  wood),  the  name 
of  the  tree  is  made  a  reproach  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
Brigham  Young's  **  sermons  1 " 

I  say,  AS  the  Lord  lives,  we  are  bound  to  become  a  sovereign  State  in  the  Union, 
or  an  independent  nation  by  ounelves ;  and  let  them  drive  na  from  this  place  if 
they  can,  —  they  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  throw  this  oat  as  a  banter.  You  Gen^ 
tiles  and  hickory  and  battwood  Monnons  can  write  it  down,  if  you  please ;  but 
write  it  as  I  speak  it. 
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To  b«t.  To  battht  eya,  in  Southern  parlance,  is  to  wink.  We  also 
hear  the  expression  **  to  to  a  man  orer  the  head; "  t. «.,  to  strike 
him. 

Battery.  A  sort  of  boat  used  for  duck-shootmg  in  the  Chesapeake,  in 
which  the  shooter  lies  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  also 
called,  among  other  local  names,  a  Surface-boat,  Coffin-boat,  Sink, 
or  Box.  —  Lewit^  American  Sportsman, 

A  friend  in  Maryland  informs  me  that  the  usual  term  there  is 
Sint-boat,  — so  called,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  boat  is  bek)w 
the  surface,  — one  of  the  common  forms  being  a  hogshead,  ballasted 
so  that  the  upper  end  shall  be  only  an  inch  or  two  above  water. 

Tq  baulk.  A  horse  in  harness  who  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go  for- 
ward is  said  to  balk.  Baulking  is  one  of  the  most  serious  vices  of  a 
horse.  The  word  is  noticed  by  Webster,  but  not  by  Worcester;  nor 
is  it  found  in  this  sense  in  the  £nglish  dictionaries  or  provincial 
glossaries.    See  Balk. 

Nervous,  well-bred  horses  are  more  susceptible  of  the  influences 
which  induce  baulking  than  are  cold-blooded  and  indolent  ones.  — 
JenningSy  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases^  p.  200. 

Baulky.  A  baulkg  horse  is  one  that  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go 
forward. 

Bay.  1.  A  well-known  Southern  tree,  sometimes  called  Bay-Laurel.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  Magnolia  grandiflora^  which  it  resem- 
bles except  in  size. 

2.  A  piece  of  low,  marshy  ground,  producing  large  numbers  of 
Bay-trees.    North  Carolina. 

8.  An  arm  of  a  prairie  extending  into,  and  partly  surrounded  by, 
woods. 

Baybeny.  (Myriea  cerifera.)  A  shrub,  with  fragrant  leaves,  having  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  the  bay.  The  berries,  when  boiled  in  water, 
yield  a  fragrant  green  wax,  known  as  "  baybeny  tallow,"  used  for 
making  candles,  &c. 

Bay  Laurel.     See  JBdy,  above. 

Bay  Rum.  A  liquor  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the  bay-tree. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet. 

Bay  State.    The  State  of  Massachusetts.    The  original  name  of  the 

colony  was  Massachusetts  Bay.    Hence  among  the  New  England 

people  it  was  usually  called  the  Bay  Slate. 

Lift  agun  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay  StiU€'$  nuted  shield, 

Oire  to  Northem  winds  the  pine-tiee  on  oar  banner's  tattered  field!  —  Whittier. 

When  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay  8uae*8  iron  shors, 
The  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day  be  no  more.  -*  LoweH 
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BayotL  (Fr.  boyau,  a  gat,  See  Fr.  boyau^  voyau;  Fr.  vote,  a  way,  a 
coone.)    In  Louiaiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake;  a  channel  for  water. 

Baaoh-Combera.    1.  The  long  waves  rolling  in  from  the  ocean. 

2.  A  term  much  in  yogue  among  sailors  in  the  Pacific.  *'  It 
is  applied  to  certain  roving  characters,  who,  without  attaching 
themselves  permanently  to  a  vessel,  ship  now  and  then  for  a  short 
cruise  in  a  whaler,  but  upon  condition  only  of  being  honorably 
discharged  the  very  next  time  the  anchor  takes  hold  of  the  bot- 
tom, no  matter  where  they  are.  They  are,  mostly,  a  reckless, 
rollicking  set,  wedded  to  the  Pacific,  and  never  dreaming  of  ever 
doubling  Cape  Horn  again  on  a  homeward-bound  passage.  Hence 
their  reputation  is  a  bad  one.''  —  MellviUe,  Omoo,  p.  109. 

Baaoh  Plum.     See  Sand  Plum, 

Baan.  This  word  unqualified  means,  in  America,  the  various  kinds 
of  kidney-beans  (phaseolus),  called  in  England  French  beans;  while 
tiie  simple  word  beans,  in  England,  would  imply  the  varieties  of 
broad-bean  (fabd). 

Bear.    A  word  to  denote  a  certain  description  of  stock-jobbers.  — John- 
ton.    The  same  term  is  used  among  the  brokers  and  stock-jobbers 
of  Wall  Street,  New  York.    Their  plans  of  operation  are  as  accu- 
rately described  in  the  annexed  extract  from  Warton  as  they  can 
be  at  the  present  moment:  — 

He  who  sells  that  of  which  he  is  not  possessed  is  proverbially  said 
to  sell  the  skin  before  he  has  caught  the  bear.  It  was  the  practice 
of  stock-jobbers,  in  the  year  1720,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  trans- 
ferring South  Sea  stock  at  a  future  time  for  a  certain  price;  but  he 
who  contracted  to  seU  had  frequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did 
he  who  bought  intend  to  receive  any  in  consequence  of  his  bargain; 
the  seUer  was  therefore  called  a  bear,  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  and 
the  buyer  a  ftti//,  perhaps  only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  con- 
tract was  merely  a  wager,  to  be  determined  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
stock:  if  it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  difference  to  the  buyer,  propor- 
tioned to  the  sum  determined  by  the  same  computation  to  the  seller. 
—  Dr.  Warton  on  Pope.  The  **  bear  "  pulls  down  (with  his  paws) ; 
so  the  broker  buying  lowers  the  price. 

There  has  been  a  very  important  revolation  made  in  the  tactics  of  a  certain 
extensive  operator  in  Wall  Street.    The  largest  bull  in  the  street  has  become  a 
*  hear,  and  the  rank  and  file  have  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  oonfosion  and  left 
withont  a  leader.  —  JVisw  York  Herald, 

ICy  salary  was  doobled  when  Bullion  &  Co. 
Decided  that  into  the  street  I  should  go, 
And  attend  all  the  buying  and  selling  of  sharei. 
As  well  keeping  track  of  the  bulU  and  the  bean: 
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A  hm  lucky  hits,  when  the  heart  were  all  shoiti 
And  a  twist  of  my  own,  when  the  MZf  were  all  canghti 
Gave  me  prestige  and  fame,  so  what  could  I  fear  ? 
I  was  sailing  aliead  on  three  thousand  a  year. 

J^eynoUf,  Romance  of  Smoke,  p.  23. 

(Yucca  JUajnentosa,)    Sometimes  called  Silk  Graes,  from 
the  fibres  which  appear  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.    It  is  not  a  grass. 

State.  A  name  by  which  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  known  at  the 
West.  I  once  asked  a  Western  man  if  Arkansas  abounded  in  bears, 
that  it  should  be  designated  as  the  '*  Bear  State."  **  Yes,"  said 
he,  **  it  does;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  from  that  State  but  he  was  a 
boTf  and  in  fact  the  people  are  all  barish  to  a  degree.'* 

Vo  bear  the  Market  To  operate  upon  the  stock  market  by  selling  or 
agreeing  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  a  particular  stock  which  the 
seller  does  not  possess;  to  influence  or  affect  the  price  of  stocks  by 
sensational  reports. 

There  is  no  tnith  in  the  startling  developments,  implicating  British  officials, 
in  the  **  Herald's**  despatch.  .  .  .  His  Lordship  is  wholly  guiltless  of  the  charge 
which  the  "  Herald/*  in  its  anxiety  to  bear  the  market,  has  brought  against  him. 
—  JV:  r.  Trilmne,  Nov.  29,  1881. 

Bear-'Wallo^r.     See  Hog-Wallow, 

Beaat.  A  common  name  for  a  horse  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  in  villages  the  invitation  to  trav- 
ellers, "  Entertainment  for  man  and  beast;  "  and  in  the  Bible  we 
read,  **  A  certain  Samaritan  ...  set  him  on  his  own  beast,^* 

To  beat.  1.  To  excel,  surpass  in  a  contest.  Thus  we  say,  one  racer 
or  steamer  beats  another.  So,  too,  '*  It  beats  all  creation,"  t.  e. 
surpasses  every  thing. 

The  Widow  Bedott  is  the  brazen-faoedest  critter  t*  ever  lived,  —it  does  beat 
all.    I  never  see  her  equal.  —  Bedott  Papers,  p.  77. 

2.  To  overcome  with  astonishment,  to  amaze,  astound.  We  some- 
times hear,  especially  from  the  mouths  of  old  people,  such  expres-. 
sions  as,  ^*  I  felt  &ea/,"  ^*  I  was  quite  beat,**  i.  e.  utterly  astonished. 

There  is  a  common  expression,  **  That  beats  Buck,'*  synonymous 
with  the  Irish,  **  That  bangs  Bann^igher." 

Beat,  n.  One  who  excels  or  surpasses  another,  a  superior.  See  Dettd' 
Beat 

Sam  Slick  was  a  queer  chap.  I  never  see  the  beat  of  him.  —  Tamkee  HUtt 
Stories. 

To  beat  all  hoUoir.    To  beat  thoroughly. 

Beat  'em.    '*  Well,  that  is  the  beat  'em;"  t.  «.,  it  beats  all,  it  sui^ 
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passes  all  others.    The  thing  in  question  may  be  better,  or  it  may 
be  worse  than  any  other. 

Boat  out    Tired  or  fagged  oat. 

BeaiL  This  word,  nearly  obsolete  in  England,  is  in  common  use  with 
us  to  mean  a  lover,  sweetheart. 

The  expression  is  quite  familiar  in  a  less  intimate  sense,  also;  as 
for  young  ladies  to  speak  of  the  beauxy  meaning  simply  the  young 
gentlemen  who  used  to  '*  wait  on  "  them. 

To  bead.    To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  gallant  or  beau. 

Well,  I  got  to  heauin''  Miss  Patience  about  a  spell ;  and  kept  my  eye  on  Nance, 
to  see  how  the  cat  was  jumpin*.  —  Yankee  Hilte  Stories, 

Beaver-Dam.    The  obstruction  placed  across  a  stream  by  beaTors. 

Beaver-Trea  (Magnolia  glauca.}  Called  also  Beaver-wood,  and 
sometimes  Castor-wood,  probably  from  the  preference  shown  by  the 
beavers  for  the  bark  as  food,  or  for  the  wood  as  useful  in  their 
structures.  The  Hoop-ash  (jCeltis  occiderUalis)^  or  Hackberry,  is  also 
called  Beaver-wood. 

Bed-Bpread.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  the  common  name 
for  a  bed-quilt,  counterpane,  or  coverlet.     See  Spread. 

Bee.  An  assemblage  of  people,  generally  neighbors,  to  unite  their 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family.  The  quHting-hees 
in  the  interior  of  New  England  and  New  York  are  attended  by 
young  women,  who  assemble  around  the  frame  of  a  bed-quilt,  and 
in  one  afternoon  accomplish  more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks. 
Befreshments  and  beaux  help  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable. 
Apple^bees  are  occasions  when  the  neighbors  assemble  to  gather 
apples  or  to  cut  them  up  for  drying.  The  terms  apple-cut  and  peach' 
cut  are  also  conunon.  Huxldng-hees^  for  husking  com,  are  held  in 
bams,  which  are  made  the  occasion  of  much  frolicking.  Spelling^ 
bees  are  assemblages  for  competition  in  spelling,  which  see  else- 
where. In  new  countries,  when  a  settler  arrives,  the  neighboring 
farmers  unite  with  their  teams,  out  the  timber,  and  build  him  a 
log  house  in  a  single  day;  these  are  termed  raising-beesy  aUuding  to 
a  bee-swarm.    See  Spelling-Bee. 

Bee-Hiva  A  mercantile  establishment  in  which  activity  is,  or  is 
assumed  to  be,  exhibited  in  receiving  and  attending  to  many 
customers. 

Beeoh-Drops.  A  term  applied  to  various  plants  without  green  foliage, 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  beech. 
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Be«t  In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  South-west, 
an  ox  is  called  a  htef;  and  oxen,  beeves :  in  New  York,  and  occa- 
Bionally  in  New  England,  any  grown  animal  of  the  ox-kind. 

Baef-Cattla    Oxen  for  the  beef-market;  or  to  be  sold  for  food. 

B66f-Dodg6r.    Meat  biscuit.    Comp.  Cam-Dodger. 

It  la  a  souill  party,  but  great  in  the  nqnisite  qoalifications,  and  goes  unincum- 
bered with  snperfluities :  no  wheels,  two  or  three  males  apiece,  and  pinole,  pem- 
mican,  and  betf-dodg^n  for  their  principal  support  —  Spewh  af  CoUm«1  Benkm, 
May  7, 1853. 

B«»-Ghim.    In  the  South  and  West,  a  term  originally  applied  to  a 

species  of  the  gum-tree  from  which  beehives  were  made;  and  now 

to  beehives  made  of  any  kind  of  boards.     See  Gum, 

Bea-Zdna    Bees,  after  having  loaded  themselves  with  honey,  always 

fly  back  to  the  hive  in  a  direct  line.     Hence,  a  bee-line  is  the 

straightest  course  from  one  point  to  another.    It  is  sometimes  called 

an  air-line. 

In  England,  the  expression  '<  as  the  crow  flies  "  would  convey 

the  same  idea. 

Hus  road  is  one  of  nature*8  laying.  It  goes  determinedly  straight  up  and 
straight  down  the  hills,  and  in  a  iee-iiiM,  as  we  say.  —  Mrt.  Clovers, 

The  sweetened  whiskey  I  had  dmnk  made  me  so  powerful  thick-legged,  that 
when  I  started  to  walk  my  track  wam*t  any  thing  like  a  bee-line.  —  The  Ameri' 
earn  at  Home,  Vol.  I. 

We  moved  on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  foot-marks,  seen  afterwards,  showed 
that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for  the  brig.  —  Kane^  Arctic  Eiq>loration8f  VoL  I. 
p.  198. 

Sinners,  you  are  making  a  bee4ine  from  time  to  eternity ;  and  what  you  hare 
once  passed  over  you  will  never  pass  again.  —  Dow's  Sermone,  VoL  I.  p.  315. 

Bae-Tree.  In  the  South  and  West  a  tree,  often  found  hollow,  in  which 
the  wild  honey-bee  makes  its  hive  or  nest.    See  Gum-Tree. 

Beggar-Tiokfl.  A  species  of  Bidens  whose  seeds  (fruit)  adhere  to  the 
clothes.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  species  of  Desmodium  whose 
pods  break  at  the  joints ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  Beggar-lice. 
See  Harvest  Lice, 

BefaindmentB.    Arrearages. 

Being.    Pres.  part,  of  the  verb  to  be^  equivalent  to  because. 

This  word  is  noticed  by  Boucher,  as  much  in  use  in  the  Middle 
States  of  America,  and  as  an  idiom  of  the  Western  counties  of  Eng- 
land.   It  is  also  heard  among  the  illiterate  in  New  England. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  that  we  hear  seeing  as  em- 
ployed in  oommon  speech;  a  usage  which  we  have  directly  from  the 
English  vulgar,  and  which  is  the  idiomatic  form  in  French.    £.  g. : 
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''Well,  air,  seein*  as  it's  you;"  '<Mnn'  oi  how  I  couldn't 

help  it." 

I  sent  yovL  no  more  peasen,  heem  the  rest  wonld  not  have  suited  yon. — Boucktr'i 
OUmary, 

And  btinge  that  a  barrell  of  fun  was  lost  in  the  shippe,  the  collonie  hath  taken 
order  for  the  recruitinge  of  that  loss.  — Rhodt  Ithnd  Records,  1658. 

Hie  charge  of  the  matter  shall  be  borne  by  the  towne  of  Warwick,  bein^e  they 
have  been  at  some  charges  already.  —  Jlnd.f  1659. 

"Got  a  prime  nigger,"  said  the  slave-trader;  ''an  A  number  one  cook,  and 
no  mistake !  Picked  her  up  real  cheap,  and  I  '11  let  yon  have  her  for  eight  htm' 
dred  dollars,  being  as  you  're  a  minister."  —  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol  I.  p.  813. 

The  mag  cost  fifteen  pence  when  *t  was  new ;  but  bein'  it  had  an  old  crack  in 
it,  I  told  her  she  needn't  pay  but  a  shilling  for  it.  —  Major  Dooming. 

Bein*  ye  '11  help  Obed,  I  '11  give  ye  the  honey.  —  Margaret,  p.  20. 

Beliked.    Liked,  beloved.     A  Western  term. 

I  do  believe  me  and  Nancy  was  beliked  by  the  Indians ;  and  many  *s  the  veni- 
son and  turkey  they  fotch'd  us  as  a  sort  of  present,  and  maybe  a  kind  of  pay 
for  breadstuffs  and  salt  Nancy  used  to  give  them.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase, 

This  gentleman  is  generally  beliked  by  his  fellow-citiiens.  — Baltimore  Cor,  of 
the  N,  r.  fferald. 

Belittle.    To  make  smaller,  to  lower  in  character.  —  Webster,    To 
speak  of  a  thing  in  a  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  way. 

Mr.  Pickering  says:  A  weU-known  EngUsh  Review,  in  enumer- 
ating the  faults  of  our  writers,  thus  mentions  this,  among  other 
words:  "President  Jefferson  talks  of  heliuling  the  productions  of 
nature."  — Quar/.  Rev,,  X.  528. 

We  fear  men's  minds  grow  really  belittled,  where  they  ought  to  be  enlarged. 
Brook  Eattford,  p.  124. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  says,  when  he  returned 
to  his  natiye  place,  after  many  years'  absence  in  Europe:  — 

Every  thing  looked  belittled,  degenerated  in  dimensions.  The  church  seemed 
small,  the  galleries  low,  the  pulpit  mean. — Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

*'  I  won't  stand  that,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  **  I  won't  stay  here  and  see  you  belittle 
Uncle  Sam  for  nothin'.  He  ain't  worse  than  John  Bull,  arter  all."  —  Sam  Slick 
Ml  England,  ch.  19. 

An  article  in  the  *'  New  York  Times,"  Jan.  10,  1857,  relative  to 

Congressional  corruptions  being  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in 

the  House  of  Representatives,  says:  — 

Upon  a  motion  being  made  for  a  committee  of  investigation,  the  usual  efforts 
were  made  to  belittle  the  press,  and  treat  its  censures  with  contempt — K,  7, 
Times, 

Bellows  Fiah.    See  Sea-DevU, 

Bellowe-Top.    * '  When  egg  was  beaten  in  it  [flip] ,  it  was  called  bellows' 
top ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  its  superior  quality  and  partly  from  the 
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greater  quantity  of  white  froth  that  swelled  to  the  top  of  it. " — Joel 

Parker^  Centennial  Address,  1878. 
Belly-Bander.    Floating  pieces  of  ice,  or  weak  ice,  which  bend  under 

one,  as  he  passes  from  one  cake  to  another.    Boys  take  great  pleasure 

in  this  precarious  amusement. 
Belly-Bonnd.    A  sort  of  apple.     (Fr.  belle  et  bon,)    Connecticut. 
Belly-Bnmbo.    A  mode  of  sliding  down  hiU  by  boys  on  their  sleds, 

when  lying  on  their  bellies.     See  Bellif-Guts. 
Belly-Button.    The  navel. 
BaUy-Pliunper.    (Germ,  phmpen^  to  plump;  to  plunge.)    The  same 

as  Belly- Guts f  No.  1.     Sometimes  when  the  slide  is  without  the  sled. 

Eastern  Massachusetts. 
BaUy-OutB.    More  commonly  Belly  Gutter.   1.  A  term  applied  by  boys 

to  the  manner  of  sliding  down  hill  on  their  sleds,  when  lying  on 

their  bellies.    Boys  also  characterize  this  sport  by  the  names  of 

helly-Jlounders,  flumps  said  hump.     See  Belly-Plumper,  Belly-Bumbo. 
2.  In  Pennsylvania,  molasses  candy  is  so  called. 

Bftll^rort.     The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Uvularia. 

Belongings.  In  the  **Washing^n  Union"  is  an  advertisement 
headed  '*  Gentlemen's  Belongings ;  **  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
term  means  the  under-g^arments  of  gentlemen,  such  as  shirts, 
drawers,  stockings,  &c.  The  term  is  merely  a  Saxon  translation 
of  appurtenances. 

Bender.  In  New  York,  a  spree,  a  frolic.  To  **  go  on  a  bender  "  is 
to  go  on  a  spree.  In  this  case,  a  man  comes  under  spiritual  influ- 
ences so  potent,  that,  not  being  able  to  stand  straight  under  them, 
he  must  bend. 

The  friends  of  the  new-married  conple  did  nothing  for  a  whole  month  but 
•moke  and  drink  metheglin  during  the  bender  they  called  the  honeymoon.  — Sam 
BKek^  ffttman  Nature,  p.  276.  ^ 

A  couple  of  students  of  Williams  College  went  over  to  North  Adams  on  a 
bender.  This  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
bat  each  returned  with  **  a  brick  in  his  hat,"  &c.  —  New^wper^  April,  1867. 

I  met  her  at  the  Chinese  room; 

She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses, 
She  walked  in  beauty  like  the  night, 

Her  breath  was  like  sweet  posies. 
I  led  her  through  the  festal  liall. 

Her  glance  was  soft  and  tender ; 
She  whispered  gently  in  my  ear, 

••Say,Hoee,  ain't  this  a  bendert'* 

Puinam*B  MontU^,  Aug.,  1864. 

A  passenger  on  board  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  fast  aground  on  a 
sand-bar,  thus  describes  the  state  of  things:  — 
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The  captain  and  Iwr-keeper  w«re  playing  poker,  .  .  .  the  ciew  all  oi»  a  hemder 
in  the  engine-room,  firemen  all  drunk  on  the  boiler-deck,  and  everybody  gener- 
ally enjoying  themselves.  —  Dotdickt^  p.  169. 

Bennndian  Vine.     See  Chicken-Grape, 

To  best.  To  get  the  better  of.  "I  'ye  huted  him  more  than  he  ever 
he$Ud  me." 

BeBto^vment.     1.  The  act  of  giving  grataitoiLBly;  a  conferring. — 

Webster.    This  word,  which  is  much  used  by  onr  theological  writers, 

is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

God  the  Father  had  committed  the  hettowvMMi  of  the  blessings  purchased  to  hSi 
Son. — JEdfoardi  on  Sedemptum, 

If  we  consider  the  bettowtaerU  of  gifts  in  this  view.  —  Chaimqf,  U,  Lab, 

2.  That  which  is  conferred  or  given.  —  Webster. 

Tliey  strengthened  his  hands  by  their  liberal  hetUnomewU  on  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. —  Chrigtian  Magatine^  III.  666. 

The  ft«e  and  munificent  hetUnoment  of  the  Sovereign  Judge.  —  Theody, 

Mr.  Todd  has  bestowal  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  but  cites  no 
authority  for  its  use.  Dr.  Webster  thinks  hestowmerd  preferable  on 
account  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  vowels  in  bestotoal. 

Betterments.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural  number.)  1.  The  im- 
provements made  on  new  lands,  by  cultivation  and  the  erection  of 
buildings.  —  Pickering^ s  Vocabulary, 

2.  The  improvement  received  by  an  estate  from  the  widening  of 
a  highway,  and  also  the  sum  assessed  upon  such  estate  for  such 
improvement. 

**  This  word,"  adds  Mr.  Pickering,  ''was  first  used  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  common  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  it  has  been  getting  into  use  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  since  the  passing  of  the  late  law,  similar  to  the  Bet- 
terment Acts  (as  they  are  called)  of  the  States  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  to  be  foimd  in  Mr.  Webster^s  nor  in  any  of  the  English  dic- 
tionaries that  I  have  seen,  except  Ash's;  and  there  it  b  called  *  a 
bad  word.*  It  is  thus  noticed  by  an  English  traveller  in  this 
country,  in  speaking  of  those  people  who  enter  upon  new  lands 
without  any  right,  and  proceed  to  cultivate  them :  — 

These  men  demand  either  to  be  left  owners  of  the  soil  or  paid  for  their  better- 
ments f  that  is,  for  what  they  have  done  towards  clearing  the  ground.  — Kendall, 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  III.  p.  160. 

BettermoBt.     The  best.    The  word,  which  is  provincial  in  England, 
is  used  in  New  England. 

The  bettermost  cow,  an  expression  we  do  not  find  in  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  — 
JTn.  KiMmd. 
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Sometimee  is  heard  the  expression  heitermost  best;  as,  <' These 
girls  are  dressed  in  their  bettermoBt  best.^* 

Betty.  (Ital.  boccetta,)  A  pear-shaped  bottle  wound  around  with 
straw,  in  which  olive  oil  is  brought  from  Italy.  Called  by  chemists 
a**  Florence  flask." 

Between  Hay  and  Oraas.  Neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Between 
boyhood  and  manhood.  Between  two  stages  of  existence,  of  pro- 
gress, age,  development,  &c. 

Bevel.  A  slope,  or  declivity.  Long  Island.  '*  The  road  is  laid  on  a 
bevely"  i.  e.  higher  in  the  middle.  — Forby^s  Vocab,  of  East  Anglia. 

Blioys,  t.  e.  Boys,  a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  noisy  young  men  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  '*New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,"  April  12,  1847,  in 
speaking  of  the  approaching  election,  uses  the  following  lan« 
guage: — 

An  the  b'hoifiinil  vote,  — ay,  more  than  all.  Let  every  Whig  do  his  duty. 
Another  year  with  a  Democratic  mayor, — and  such  a  mayor  as  the  i'hoya  would 
loroe  apoQ  the  dty  I    Who  can  tell  what  the  taxes  will  be  ? 

Then  come,  eveiy  friend  of  the  Union, 

Come,  old  men,  and  come,  ye  b'hoyt; 
Let  *8  go  it  for  old  Rough  and  Ready, 

Who  never  was  scared  at  a  noise !  —  Politiocd  Bcmg, 

Bible  ChrUtiana.  The  **  Philadelphia  Mercury  "  thus  gives  a  summary 
of  the  creed  of  this  new  sect:  **  This  denomination  abstain  from  aU 
animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  live  on  vegetables  and  fruits. 
They  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  the 
salvation  of  man,  attainable  only  by  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  light 
manifested  to  his  mind  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  in« 
debtedness  to  the  great  Giver  of  all." 

Biddable.  This  Irish  word  is  in  use  in  the  West.  <<  White  servants 
are  not  biddable;  "  that  is,  manageable,  obedient,  tractable. 

Teach  yonr  hoys,  too,  to  yoke  up  the  young  steers,  to  use  them  kindly,  with 
patient  perssTeranoe,  to  make  them  as  bidahU  [sic]  as  this  boy  has  made  these 
[now  on  exhibition].  — ^.  Y.  Tribune,  Sept.  9,  1861,  LetUr  from  WaterUnm, 

N,  r. 

Biddy.  An  Irish  servant  girl,  probably  from  Bridget,  a  common  name 
among  the  class. 

Bic.    Great,  fine,  excellent.    The  ''big  bell,"  the  ''big  altar,"  and 
the  "  big  desk  "  of  a  church,  are  assuredly  big*  vulgarisms.    The 
"  big  horn,"  for  the  last  trumpet,  is  almost  profane. 
"Hello!  "  sea  he,  ** what's  thatV  " 
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"  That  ere,*'  seas  I,  '*  *a  some  o'  the  Inggest  whiskey  that  ever  slipped  down  a 
feller's  throat,  without  smellin'  o'  the  customs."  —  JV.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times* 

Big  Bng;8.  People  of  consequence.  Probably  the  origin  of  this  word 
lies  hid  in  some  anecdote  that  would  be  worth  finding  out. 

Then  we  *li  go  to  the  Lord's  house,  — I  don't  mean  to  the  meetin'  house,  but 
where  the  nobles  meet,  pick  out  the  big  bug$^  and  see  what  sort  o'  stuff  they  're 
made  of.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  24. 

These  preachers  dress  like  big  bugt,  and  go  ridin'  about  on  hundred-dollar 
horses,  a-epungin*  poor  priest-ridden  folks,  and  a-eaten  chicken-fixens  so  power- 
ful fast  that  chickens  has  got  scarce  in  these  diggins.  —  CarUofCt  New  Purchase^ 
Vol.  U.  p.  140. 

The  free-and-easy  manner  in  which  the  hare-brained  Sir  Robert  Peel  described 
some  of  the  big  bugt  at  Moscow  has  got  lilm  into  difficulty.  — N.  T.  Times,  Feb- 
ruary, 1857. 

Miss  Samson  Savage  is  one  of  the  big  bugs,  —  that  is,  she  *s  got  more  money 
than  a' most  anybody  else  in  town.  —  BedoU  PaperSj  p.  801. 

Big  Dog.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  principal  man  of  a  place 
or  in  an  undertaking  is  called  the  big  dog  toith  a  brass  collar^  as 
opposed  to  the  little  curs  not  thought  worthy  of  a  collar. 

Big  Drink.     1.  A  large  glass  of  liquor. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied,  at  the  South-west,  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Well,  as  I  was  sayin*,  off  I  sot,  went  through  Mississippi,  crossed  the  big  drink, 
come  too  now  and  then,  when  the  ciiill  come  it  too  strong,  but  couldn't  git  shut 
of  the  ager.  — Ji.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Frontier  Incident. 

Big  Figure.  To  go  the  big  figure,  or  do  things  on  the  big  figure,  means 
to  do  them  on  a  large  scale.  This  vulgar  phrase  is  used  at  the  West 
and  South. 

Well,  I  glory  in  her  spunk,  but  it 's  monstrous  expensive  and  unpleasant  to  do 
things  on  the  big  figure  that  she 's  on  now.  —  Major  Jofies's  Courtship. 

Biggest  Greatest,  finest,  most  excellent;  as,  ^*He's  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  musician." 

The  thermal  springs  are  regarded  by  the  trappers  as  the  breathing-places  of 
his  Satanic  majesty;  and  considered,  moreover,  to  be  the  biggest  kind  of  medi- 
cine to  be  found  in  the  mountains.  —  Ruxton,  Lift  in  the  Far  West,  p.  129. 

Biggest  Toad.  Biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.  A  Western  expression  for 
a  head-man ;  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  or  of  a  crowd.  Not  an 
elegant  expression,  though  sometimes  well  applied.  Thus  a  Western 
newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the  most  prominent  man  engaged  in  the 
political  contest  for  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates  before  Con- 
gress, says  :  **  Mr.  D.  D.  F.  —  is  the  biggest  toad  in  the  puddle,** 

Big  Head.    1.  A  swelling  of  the  head  in  cattle. 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  to  denote  that  affection  in  youth 
which  has  recently  found  a  more  elegant  designation  in  the  term 
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**  Yoang  America."  It  is  applied  to  boys  who  smoke  cigars,  chew 
tobacco,  drink  strong  liquors,  gamble,  and  treat  their  parents  and 
superiors  as  their  inferiors.  Of  such  a  boy  it  is  said,  **  He  has  got 
the  big  head.^*    Also  called  8well  head. 

Big  Horn.  (Ovis  montana.)  Another  name  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Sheep,  an  animal  extensively  distributed  through  North  America 
ak>ng  the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  California  to  the 
parallel  of  68°.  —  S,  F.  Baird. 

Big  Meetiog.  Common  in  the  West  for  **  protracted  meeting."  In 
country  towns  where  there  are  no  churches  and  where  preachers  are 
seldom  seen,  the  arrival  of  one  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
whole  surrounding  region.  The  people  assemble  in  great  numbers 
and  from  a  distance,  and,  having  come  so  far,  one  sermon  will  not 
suffice;  so  for  several  days  together  religious  services  are  held. 
This  has  originally  no  reference  to  any  especial  interest  in  the 
hearers,  but  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  **  protracted  meeting  " 
is  natural. 

BigTteea.  {Seqw>ia  gigantea,  Washingtonia,  Wellingtonia.)  The  giant 
pine  trees  of  California  are  universally  known  as  the  Big  Trees. 

Professor  Brewer  saw  trees  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  one  of  which  measured  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  was  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  feet  in  height.  Another  is  spoken  of  which  measured  one 
hundred  and  twelve  in  circumference,  but  had  been  broken  off  at 
the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  where  it  was  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  conjectured  that,  when  entire,  it  could  not  have 
been  less  than  four  hundred  feet  in  height  The  Redwood  (5«- 
quoia  sempervirens)^  another  of  these  giants  of  the  forest,  has  been 
found  growing  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 

The  Industries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  like  the  big  treeg^  grow  In  great  clamps ; 
and  a  single  axe  well  laid  at  the  roots  will  do  sorprisiug  things  among  them. 
But  the  g^und  will  shake  when  these  Bonanza  kings  come  down. -^  Providenee 
Jommal,  May  5,  1876. 

Bilberry.  (Vaccinium.)  The  popular  name  of  shrubs  belonging  to 
different  species  of  whortleberry. 

BUlng,  Bilen.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  boiling.  The  phrase  the 
whole  (or  more  commonly  htdl)  kit  and  bUin*  means  the  whole  lot, 
applied  to  persons  or  things. 

The  United  States  Marshal,  who  was  looking  for  crooked  whiskey,  was  on  his 
way  to  arrest  the  whoh  UUn^  of  [men]  for  treasonable  proceedings.  — Petroleum 
V.Natbg. 
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Yes,  Eyclina,  I  *Te  been  pitoned,  —  lo  an  all  the  Loweiys,  the  wAoIe  Mm*  of 
them;  and  somebody  ought  to  be  hung  for  it, — who,  I  can*t  ear.  —  Grmder 
Pqpertf  p.  101. 

Bilk.  In  the  Far  West,  the  most  degrading  epithet  that  one  can  apply 
to  another  is  to  call  him  a  bUk. 

The  terra  was  entirely  novel  to  me,  and  I  first  asked  its  meaning  of  a  landlord, 
who  ezpUined  to  me  by  saying  tliat  a  bilk  is  a  man  who  never  misses  a  meal 
and  never  pays  a  cent.  —  McClwre,  Bockjf  Mountain^  p.  Sll. 

Bill-Board.    A  board  on  which  to  affix  handbills  or  bulletins. 

A  bill-board  is  the  only  newB-«heet  we  know  of  which  is  subject  to  the  editorial 
supervision  of  every  man  who  comes  along;  yet  people  who  fail  ignominionsly  in 
their  efforts  to  edit  a  bill-board  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  could  edit  a  news- 
paper.—  Borne  (N,  T,)  SenUneL 

BUl-FLBh.  (Belong  truncata.)  A  small  sea-fish  fond  of  ronning  up 
into  fresh  water  during  the  summer,  and  often  taken  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ocean.    Also  called  Sea-pike,  Silver  Gar-fish,  &c. 

Billy.  A  weapon  used  by  desperadoes,  and  sometimes  carried  by 
policemen.     See  Slunff-Shot. 

A  day  or  two  since  a  poor  German  was  taken  to  prison,  and,  on  examining 
him,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  victim  to  the  biUtf, — JV.  T,  fferald. 

Bindweed.  The  popular  name  in  Massachusetts  for  the  convolvulus. 
— Bigelow^s  Flora.  This  term  is  preferable  to  the  provincial  Eng- 
lish **  Robin  run  over  the  hedge.** 

Bindexy.     A  place  where  books  are  bound. 

Bird's-eye  Zitmestone.  The  name  of  a  formation  in  the  New  York 
system  of  G^logy. 

Bishop.  An  appendage  to  a  lady's  wardrobe,  otherwise  called  a 
Bustle. 

I  sing  the  biMhopt  alias  the  bustle, 

A  theme  transcendent  for  a  human  tongue ; 
Prepare,  my  muse,  for  a  heroic  tussel ! 

Let  every  nerve  with  energy  be  strung ! 

The  Bustle,  a  Philot.  Poem. 

Mr.  Saxe,  in  his  poem  on  *'  Progress,"  says  that  Imperial  Fash- 
ion decides  the  gravest  questions  which  divide  the  world. 

If  wrong  may  not,  by  circumstance,  be  right,  — 
If  black  cravats  be  more  genteel  than  white  — 
If,  by  her  bUkop,  or  her  **  grace,"  alona 
A  genuine  lady,  or  a  church,  is  known. 

Bison.    See  Buffalo. 

Bit.  (Span,  pieza.)  The  name,  in  some  Southern  States,  of  a  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  the  Spanish  leal  (de 
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piaid).    It  is  called  also  an  eleven  penny  bit  or  a  levy.    See  the  orUole 
Federal  Currency. 

Black,  n.     A  elaye. 

Black,  adj.    Pertaming  to,  oonsisting  in,  favorable  or  nnfavorable  to, 
a  negro  or  slave. 

Tbej  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  whites  from  slave-holding  thraldom, 
and  predict  that  the  downfall  of  Black  bondage  is  not  far  distant*  —  The  Ind^ 
paidtnt,  Nov.  14,  1861,  Art,  hy  H.  Greeley. 

Black  Bass.     1.  A  favorite  game  fish,  found  in  abundance  in  most  of 
our  Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers. 

2.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  this  name  is  also  given  to  the  Sea  Bass. 
{Centroprute9  nigricans.) 

Blackberry.    This  term  is  universal  in  the  United  States  for  the  £ng^ 
liflh  Bramble-berry. 

Blackberry  Boah.    Bramble-bush. 

Blackfiah.     See  Tautaug. 

Blackgnm.     (Genus  Nysaa.)    A  tree  common  to  the  Middle  States. 

Bladde.    A  negro;  formerly  in  the  Southern  States,  a  slave. 

Families  and  hotels  cannot  depend  on  their  servants  [».  e.  slaves]  remaining  to 
oook  the  moiTow*s  dinner;  and  helpless  misses  and  masters,  who  have  needed 
^adtie  to  pull  on  their  stockings  and  brush  their  hair,  are  brought  to  contem- 
plate the  awful  time  when  they  must  take  care  of  their  own  hose  and  hair.  — 
N.  r.  Tribvne,  June  18,  1862,  LeUerfrom  Beau/ort,  N,  C. 

Black-Jack.     1.  The  Quercus  nigra,  or  Barren  Oak;  its  more  common 
name  is  Scrub  Oak. 
2.  Rum  sweetened  with  molasses.    New  England. 
8.  A  face  blackened  by  difficulty  of  breathing;  as  the  cause  of 
such  a  face,  hanging. 

If  the  rebel  troops  become  guerillas,  they  will  have  to  be  hung.    The  black- 
Jadte  will  be  far  more  fatal  to  them  than  yellow  jack  was  to  our  troops.  —  N".  T, 
(Mserrer,  June  5, 1862. 

4.  A  miner's  name  for  an  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  composed  of  sidphur 
and  zinc,  and  chemically  is  sulphuret  of  zina  It  is  often  associated 
with  a  lead  ore  called  galena,  and  its  presence  in  such  cases  is  always 
objectionable  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  lead  ore.  The  Black  Hills* 
Cor.  of  ike  Philadelphia  Times  says: — 

"  We  found  here  a  small  layer  of  silver  ore  containing  lead  and  some  copper, 
and  a  laige  nnderiayer  of  liack-jack  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  work.  The  green- 
horns here  call  this  blackjack  galena,  and  some  are  actually  putting  it  up  for 
galena," 

Blaok  Maxla.     A  close,  box-carriage,  generally  painted  black,  used 
far  canying  convicts  to  a  prison  or  penitentiaiy. 
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Blackstrap.  Gin  and  molasses.  The  English  sailors  call  the  com- 
mon wines  of  the  Mediterranean  hlackgtrap.  —  Falconer^ §  Marine 
Dictionary. 

Come,  Molly  dear,  no  hlacJatrctp  to-nigfat,  switchel  or  ginger  pop.  ^Margartty 
p.  800. 

Mister,  I  gnesa  you  never  drink*d  no  Nodbfrop,  did  you  ?  Why,  bless  you, 
it  *s  the  sweetest  drink  that  ever  streaked  down  a  gullet  —  J7i0*«  Yankee  Storitt, 

Blackstrap  in  old  times  was  the  common  beverage  of  engine  com- 
panies at  fires  in  Boston,  and  is  thus  poetically  alluded  to  by  one  of 

her  writers:  — 

But  oh  1  let  Uackstro^^a  sable  god  deplore 
Those  engine-heroes  so  renowned  of  yore ! 

ffarvard  R  tester ^  p.  835. 

Blackwood.    Hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.    Maine. 

Bladder-Tree.    {Straphylea.)    A  handsome  shrub,  from  six  to  ten  feet 

high,  remarkable  for  its  large  inflated  capsules.  —  Bigelow's  Flora 

Bostoniensis. 
Bladder-Wort.     (Utricularia  vulgaris,)     The  popular  name  of  an 

aquatic  plant,  appearing  above  water  only  with  its  stalks  and  flowers. 

--Ibid. 
Blamed.    A  euphemism  for  doomed  or  damned.    New  England. 

Blanket.  A  term  used  distinctively  for  the  clothing  of  an  Indian.  To 
say  of  one's  father  or  mother  that  they  **  wore  the  blanket "  implies 
that  they  were  but  half-civilized  Indians.    Western. 

Blanket  Coat.  A  coat  made  from  a  blanket,  common  in  the  West, 
and  often  seen  with  the  black  stripe  of  the  border  of  the  original 
blanket  crossing  various  parts  of  the  garment.  Such  a  coat,  of  a. 
bright  blue,  would  be  deemed  a  great  oddity  in  the  Atlantic  States; 
in  the  West,  a  green  one  would  be  considered  equally  ridiculous. 
See  Mackinaw  Blanket. 

Blanket  Indian.  A  wild  Indian,  whose  principal  article  of  dress  is 
the  blanket. 

Blatancy.    A  blatant  habit;  quality  of  being  blatant. 

The  senile  weakness  of  Crittenden,  the  loud-mouthed  bltUaney  of  Vallandigham, 
and  the  harmless  venom  of  Cox.  —  A^  T.  Tribune^  April  16,  1862,  LeUtr  from 
WaskingUm. 

Blanaer.  (Dutch,  blazer,  a  blower.)  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  to  the  hog-nosed  snake,  from  its  habit  of  distending  or 
blowing  up  the  skin  of  its  neck  and  head.  The  other  popular  names 
in  New  York  are  Deaf- Adder  and  Buckwheat-nosed  Adder.  — Nat, 
Hist,  of  New  York. 
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Blasa  In  travening  the  dense  forests  of  the  West,  a  person  wonld 
soon  lose  bis  way  and  find  it  difficnlt  to  retrace  his  steps,  without 
some  landmark.  This  is  made  by  catting  a  piece  out  of  the  side 
of  trees  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  enable  the  trav- 
eller readily  to  discover  them,  and  thus  follow  the  direct  path  or 
road.  Such  a  mark  is  called  a  Maze,  and  trees  thus  marked  are 
said  to  be  Nazed.  *'  That  horse  has  a  blazed  forehead,"  meaning 
a  white  spot  on  it. 

Three  blaze*  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same  tree  indicating  a  legislative 
road;  the  single  bUxze,  a  settlement  or  neighborhood  road.  —  Carlton^  The  New 
Pureha$e* 

After  traversing  a  broad  marsh,  however,  where  my  horse  seemed  loath  to  ven- 
tare,  I  struck  a  burr-oak  opening,  and  soon  found  my  way  by  the  blazed  trees 
back  to  the  mail  trail.  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West. 

I  kept  the  banks  of  the  bayou,  and  determined  to  mark  the  tree  with  a  Uom. 
-^A  Sfniy  Ta$ik€e  in  Texat,  p.  68. 

Do  you  see  that  blaze  in  the  hemlock  tree  ?  Well,  he  up  and  as  quick  as  a 
wink  fired  and  hit  it  in  the  centre.  —  8.  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  112. 

To  blaxa  or  blase  out.  To  designate  by  blazing  (see  the  preceding 
article) ;  to  mark  out. 

Champollion  died  in  1832,  having  done  little  more  than  blaze  out  the  road  to  be 
travelled  by  others.  —  NotVe  Chronohgy,  Ancient  and  ScrqttunU,  p.  86. 

Biasing  Star.  (Aletris  farinosa.)  A  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  people  of  the  West  for  its 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  also  called  Devil's  Bit.  Both  names  are 
also  applied  to  other  and  very  different  plajits. 

Blickey.  (Dutch,  blik^  tin.)  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  a  tin 
pail. 

Blind  BeL  When  a  fisherman  brings  up  a  piece  of  sea-weed  on  his 
hooky  he  is  said  to  have  caught  a  blind  eel. 

Blissard.    A  poser.    This  word  is  not  known  in  the  Eastern  States. 

A  gentleman  at  dinner  asked  me  for  a  toast;  and,  supposing  he  meant  to  have 
some  fun  at  my  expense,  I  concluded  to  go  ahead,  and  give  him  and  his  likes  a 
bHzzard.—  Crocketfe  Tour,  p.  16. 

Bloated  Bala.    Eels  skinned  and  eviscerated.    Connecticut. 

To  blind  a  TraiL  To  conceal  a  person's  foot-prints,  or  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  going  in  a  different  direction;  and,  figuratively, 
to  deceive  a  person  by  putting  him  on  the  wrong  track. 

Block.  A  term  applied  in  ^merica  to  a  square  mass  of  houses  in- 
cluded between  four  streets.  It  is  a  very  useful  one.  The  term  is 
used  in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review,''  vol.  Ixzxviii.  p.  477,  in  an 
article  on  ''  Sanitary  C!on8olidation."   It  b  also  applied,  sometimes. 
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to  large  hoiues  or  other  large  boildiiigs,  which  haTe  aoeommodaiBOiis 
for  several  families,  several  shops,  &o. 

Such  an  avenge  hioek,  eomprisfaig  two  hnndred  and  eigfaty-two  houses  and 
covering  nine  acres  of  ground,  exists  in  Oxford  Street.  It  forma  a  compact  square 
mass,  or  "  insula,'*  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  Romans,  favorably  situated  (or 
military  engineering. 

This  term  is  not  universal,  for  in  many  cities  square  is  used. 

A  block  of  shares  is  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  and  means  a  large 
nmnber  of  shares  in  a  railroad  or  other  stock  company  massed  to- 
gether and  sold  in  a  lump. 

Blockade.    Embarrassment  to  shipping  by  ice ;  an  ice-field. 

The  condition  of  the  ice  at  Port  Hnron,  Iffichigan,  is  unchanged.  The  field 
has  reached  SL  Clair  River.  .  .  .  The  Uodeade  wUl  remain  until,  &c.  --  Boston 
JoumaL 

Blook-Iflland  Turkey.  Salted  codfish.  Common  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.     Comp.  Taunton  Turkey. 

Blooded.  Blooded  cattle^  or  stocky  is  a  term  applied  to  horses,  homed 
cattle,  swine,  &c.,  of  choice  breeds. 

Blood  Orange.  An  orange,  the  pulp  and  juice  of  which  are  reddish 
or  blood-like  in  their  color. 

Blood-Root.  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis,)  The  plant  is  so  called  from 
the  blood-red  juice  which  exudes  from  a  fresh  root  when  broken. 
See  Puccoon, 

Blood-Tubs.  A  set  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore,  chiefly  butchers,  who 
got  their  epithet  from  having  on  an  election  day  dipped  an  obnox- 
ious German  head  down  in  a  tub  of  warm  blood,  and  then  drove 
him  running  through  the  town.     See  Plug-  Ugly, 

From  the  song  of  the  Irish  Legion,  written  after  the  attack  on 
the  Union  soldiers  while  passing  through  Baltimore,  in  1861 :  — 

Blood-Tubs  and  Plog-Uglies,  and  others  galore, 
Are  sick  for  a  thrashing  in  sweet  Baltimore; 
Be  jabers  1  that  same  I  *d  be  proud  to  inform 
Of  the  terrible  force  of  an  Irishman's  arm. 

Bloomer.    The  Bloomer  costume  is  one  devised  by  a  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
and  worn  by  some  of  the  more  ardent  advocates  for  woman's  rights. 
It  consists  of  a  short  gown,  reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  and 
pantalettes. 
To  blow.    1.  To  boast,  brag;  to  '*  talk  big."    <*  You  blow  behind  my 
back,  but  dare  not  say  any  thing  to  my  face." 
2.  To  expose  one. 
8.  To  flout  at;  to  reproach;  to  censure. 
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Blowvr.  1.  A  plate  of  sheet-iron,  used  to  partially  stop  the  opening 
of  a  grate  or  furnace,  and  thns  increase  the  draft. 

2.  A  braggart;  a  teller  of  incredible  anecdotes,  feats,  and  hair* 
breadth  escapes. 

Bloiwln'  hlB  Baaoo.    Gasconade ;  braggadocio.    Tennessee. 

Blow  of  Cotton.    In  the  South,  the  bursting  of  the  pods. 

Blow  out.  A  festive  entertainment.  Frequently  used  for  a  party  or 
ball.     •*  Mr.  B gave  a  big  *  blow  out,*  last  night,"  &c. 

To  blow  ont.  To  talk  violently  or  abusively.  The  pious  Unple  Tiff, 
as  related  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  wonders  how  people  get  to  heaven  among 
the  conflicting  doctrines. 

DerD  *s  de  Methodists,  dey  cats  np  de  Presbyterians ;  de  Presbyterians  pitch 
into  de  Methodists,  and  both  are  down  on  de  Episcopals ;  while  de  Baptists  tink 
dey  none  on  dem  right ;  and  while  dey 's  all  hhwing  <mt  at  each  other  dat  ar  way, 
I  *s  wondering  whar  *s  de  way  to  Canaan.  ~  Mn.  Stowe^  Dred^  Vol.  I.  p.  876. 

To  blow  up.  Tp  give  one  a  blowing  up  is  to  accuse,  berate,  or 
denounce  him;  to  scold. 

Blowth.  (Ang.-Sax.  A  blossom.)  The  blossoming  of  flowers.  **Ther's 
ben  a  good  blowth  o'  apples  this  year;  "  t.  e.,  the  flowers  are  numer- 
ous. The  word  is  provincial  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  pre- 
served in  New  England. 

The  first  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  historians,  called  Golden.  Ambi- 
tion and  covetousness  being  as  then  but  green  and  newly  grown  up;  the  seeds 
and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and  in  the  blototh  and  bud.  — 
Raleigh,  HiU.  of  the  World,  Part  1,  book  1,  ch.  9,  p.  107,  edit.  1677. 

Blue.  1.  Gloomy,  severe;  extreme,  ultra.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is 
applied  especially  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  denote  their  severe  and 
mortified  appearance.  Thus,  beneath  an  old  portrait  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  Woodbum  Gallery,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

A  true  bhe  Priest,  a  Lincey  Woolsey  Brother, 

One  legg  a  pulpit  holds,  a  tub  the  other ; 

An  Orthodox  grave,  moderate  Presbyterian, 

Half  surplice  cloake,  half  Priest,  half  Puritan. 

Made  up  of  all  these  halfes,  hee  cannot  pass 

For  any  thing  entirely  but  an  ass. 

In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  particularly  in  politics. 

The  hbtett  description  of  old  Van  Rensselaer  Federalists  have  followed  Colo- 
nel Prentiss  (in  Otsego  County).  — iNT.  T.  Tribune, 

2.  A  synouyme  in  the  tippler's  vocabulary  for  drunk.  To  drink 
*<  till  all 's  blue  ''  is  to  get  exceedingly  tipsy. 

Blna  Backs.     A  term  applied  to  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederate 
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government  in  contradistinction  to  the  Oreenbaeks  of  the  North. 
When  they  depreciated,  they  became  known  as  shucks. 

Blue-Berry.  (Vacciniwn  tenellum,)  A  fruit  resembling  the  whortle- 
berry  in  appearance  and  taste. 

Blne-Blood.     An  aristocrat;  one  of  high  family. 

**  The  Nation  "  itself  declires  thit  Professor  Seelve  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
a  thoroughly  bltte-^lood  Massachusetts  community.  —  Let.  of  OaU  ffamiUtm  i» 
N.  7.  Tribune.  The  writer  adds,  "  No  sooner  did  Professor  Seelye  deliver  an 
opinion  opposed  to  that  of  *  The  Nation/  than  that  journal  —  to  use  a  pioneer 
[baekwoodsman*s]  but  picturesque  Western  phrase  —  sat  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
howled.*' 

Blue-blooded.  Proud  of  assumed  high  descent;  regarding  one's  self 
as  of  good  birth. 

This  high-toned  and  bht&ilooded  Christian  statesman  was  [so  thought  or  said 
**  The  Nation  *']  the  Tictim  of  disease.  —  Ibid, 

Blue-Book.  A  printed  book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
place  of  birth,  amount  of  salary,  &c.  It  answers  to  the  Red-Book 
of  England  and  Canada. 

Blue  Curls.  (Trichostema  dichotomum.)  From  the  shape  and  color  of 
its  flowers.  A  common  plant  resembling  pennyroyal,  and  hence 
called  bastard  pennyroyal. 

Blne-Fiah.  {Temnodon  saltator.)  A  salt-water  fish  of  the  mackerel 
order,  but  larger  in  size.  It  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  fishes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  bites  readily  at  any  object  drawn  rapidly 
through  the  water;  as  a  bone  squid  or  metal  spoon,  a  minnow,  white 
rag,  and  in  fact  any  conspicuous  bait.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  these 
fish  are  called  Horse-mackerel;  and  in  Virgrinia,  Salt-water  Tailors. 
Another  name  is  the  Skip- jack.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  the  name 
Blue-fish  is  applied  to  the  Weak-fish,  Squeteauge,  or  Chickwit. 
See  Horse-Mackerel. 

Blae-Orass.  The  name  of  the  grass  of  the  rich  limestone  land  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  It  affords  pasture  for  ten  or  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  and  flourishes  in  the  partial  shade  of  the  woods  in  which 
there  is  no  undergrowth.  The  change  from  the  fertile  soil  upon 
which  this  grass  flourishes  to  that  which  is  poorer  is  sudden  and 
well  marked.  Hence  the  term  **  Blue-grass  "  is  applied  both  to  the 
region  and  its  inhabitants.  **  Grape-vine,''  for  similar  reasons,  is 
used  in  opposition  to  •*  Blue-grass,"  although  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety, as  the  vine  does  grow  well  on  either  soil,  while  the  blue-grass 
does  not.  —  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky, 
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A  look  at  the  Bbte^Onm  region  of  Kentucky  will  of  itself  make  one  foi^g^t  the 
fiitjgiiefl  of  a  journey  from  New  York.  **  God's  own  conntry  **  was  the  charac- 
terization giyen  hy  one  gentlemen.  Here  are  the  celebrated  stock  firms,  where 
the  imcehorses  of  the  country  are  bred.  —  Corr.  N.  T.  Potty  June,  1877. 

In  Maryland  and  some  other  States,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  grass  that  volnnteers  and  causes  much  trouble;  being  injuri- 
ous to  wheat  and  clover,  and  hard  to  eradicate.  In  Connecticut, 
Qpiekgrtii$j  or  Twkchgrass. 

Blue  Hen.     A  popular  name  applied  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Bine  Hen's  Chiokena.    The  sobriquet  or  cant  name  of  the  people  of 
Delaware. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  there  lived  in  Sussex 
County  of  that  colony  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  named  Caldwell,  who 
was  a  sportsman  and  breeder  of  fine  horses  and  game-cocks.  His 
favorite  axiom  was,  that  the  character  of  the  progeny  depends  more 
on  the  mother  than  on  the  father,  and  that  the  finest  game-cocks 
depended  on  the  hen,  rather  than  on  the  cock.  His  observation 
led  him  to  select  a  l^ue  hen  and  he  never  failed  to  hatch  a  good 
game-cock  from  a  blue  hen's  egg,  Caldwell  distinguished  himself 
as  an  officer  in  the  First  Delaware  Regiment  for  his  daring  spirit. 
The  high  state  of  its  discipline  was  conceded  to  his  exertions,  so 
that  when  officers  were  sent  on  recruiting  service  it  was  said  that 
they  had  gone  home  for  more  of  Caldwell's  game-cocks ;  but,  as  Cald- 
well insisted  that  no  cock  could  be  truly  game  imless  its  mother 
was  a  blue  hen^  the  expression  Blue  Hen^s  Chickens  was  substituted 
for  game-cocks.  —  Delaware  State  Journal,  July,  1860. 

Let  the  word  be  Forwsrd !  Until  70a  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over 
Sumter,  and  everj  other  fort  in  the  hsrbor  in  the  ci^  of  Chsrleston.  Delaware's 
honor  is  in  your  hands.  .  .  .  Blcb  Hbic*8  Chickens  to  the  front !  Forward  I 
March!  —  Delaware  Inqiurer,  Hay  6,  1861. 

Bine  lAWft.  Where  and  how  the  story  of  the  New  Haven  Blue  Laws 
originated  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity.  According  to  Dr.  Peters, 
the  epithet  blue  was  applied  to  the  laws  of  New  Haven  by  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  because  these  laws  were  thought  peculiarly  sangpii- 
nary;  and  he  says  that  blue  is  equivalent  to  bloody.  It  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  this  account  of  the  matter  to  say  that,  if  there  was 
any  distinction  between  the  colony  of  New  Haven  and  the  other 
united  colonies  of  New  England  in  the  severity  of  their  punishments, 
New  Haven  was  the  last  of  the  number  to  gain  this  bad  pre-emi- 
nence. Others  have  said  that  certain  laws  of  New  Haven,  of  a 
more  private  and  domestic  kind,  were  bound  in  a  blue  cover;  and 
hence  the  name.     This  explanation  has  as  little  probability  as  the 
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preceding  for  its  aupport.  It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Puritans  became  the  subject  of  every  kind  of 
reproach  and  contumely.  Not  only  what  was  deserving  of  censure 
in  their  deportment,  but  their  morality,  was  especially  held  up  to 
scorn.  The  epithet  blue  was  applied  to  any  one  who  looked  with 
disapprobation  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, under  which  name  all  dissenters  were  often  included,  as  they 
still  dared  to  be  the  advocates  of  decency,  were  more  particularly 
designated  by  this  term;  their  religion  and  their  morality  being 
marked  by  it  as  mean  and  contemptible.    Thus  Butler  :  — 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 

*Twa8  Presbyterian  true  blue,  —  Hudib,^  Canto  I. 

That  this  epithet  of  derision  should  find  its  way  to  the  colonies 
was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  here  applied  not  only  to  persons, 
but  to  customs,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those  who 
wished  to  render  the  prevailing  system  ridiculous.  Hence  probably 
a  belief  with  some,  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as  the 
Blue  LaioSj  must  have  somewhere  a  local  habitation.  —  Prof.  Kings- 
ley^s  Hist,  Discourse, 

Bine  laaw  Btate.    Connecticut. 

Blue-Lights.  During  the  war  of  1812,  while  the  British  fleet  lay  off 
New  London,  blue  lights  were  often  seen  at  night  near  the  shore, 
which  were  attributed  by  Commodore  Decatur  (whose  vessels  lay 
there  for  security)  to  persons  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  and 
hence  traitors.  The  conclusion  was  an  unjust  one,  as  no  American 
was  ever  discovered  or  even  suspected  of  burning  them.  Hence, 
says  Mr.  Goodrich,  ^*  Blue-lights^  meaning  treason  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut  Federalists  during  the  war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the 
flash  dictionary  of  Democracy."  '*  Even  to  this  day,"  he  says  else- 
where, '*  Connecticut  Blue-Lights  ai^  the  grizzly  monsters  with 
which  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  Democracy  frighten  their 
children  into  obedience — just  before  elections!"  —  Recollections, 
Yol.  I.  p.  439  and  484. 

Horace  Greeley,  and  a  train  of  real  Hue  light  Clayites  from  yonr  State,  have 
arrived  this  morning,  and  make  their  head-qiunters  at  the  Franklin.  Horace  haa 
fastened  on  his  armor  with  rivets  and  hammer,  and  the  Taylor  men  will  find  him 
a  regular  "bambnmcrl "  —  Neva  York  Herald, 

Blne^oae.    The  slang  name  for  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

*'Pray,  sir/*  said  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  '*can  yon  tell  me  why  the  Nova 
Scotians  are  called  *  Bfaie-iVofss  f ' " 
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**It  is  the  name  of  a  potato/*  said  I,  "which  they  prodnce  in  great  perfection, 
and  boast  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Americans  hare,  in  consequence, 
given  them  the  nickname  of  Blue-Notu,"  —  Sam  SUdk, 

The  sort  o'  tnsh  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos  beat  all  nater. 
I  *d  give  a  year's  pay  for  a  smell  o*  one  good  Uue-note  iaier. 

Lotoell,  The  Biglow  Papen. 

Do  yoa  know  the  reason  monkeys  are  no  good?  Because  they  chatter  all  day 
long, — BO  do  the  niggers, — and  so  do  the  Blue-Nosea  of  Kova  Scotia.  —  Sam 

After  a  ran  [in  the  steamer]  of  fourteen  days,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Hali- 
iix,  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  a  large  number  of  Bbt^Notn.  —  Sir  Gwrge  Simp- 
mm'M  Overland  Journey^  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 

Blue  Paroh.     See  BurgalL 

Blue  Pia    A  bullet 

Between  Hue  pUU,  halters,  and  the  penitentiary,  we  shall  soon  work  off  this 
element  of  rascaldom  and  horse^thieves. — N,  T.  Triintne^  LeU  from  Mmauri, 
KoT.  19, 1861. 

Blne-BkiiiB.  A  nickname  applied  to  the  Presbyterians,  from  their 
alleged  grave  deportment. 

Blue-Stocking.  The  American  ayocet(22ectiri;iroji/railmmcamz).  A 
common  bird  in  the  Northern  States. 

Bluets.  {Oldentandriaccerulea.)  A  delicate  little  herb,  producing  in 
spring  a  profusion  of  light-blue  flowers  fading  to  white,  with  a 
yellowish  eye.  —  Gray^  The  Houstonia  of  Linnaeus. 

Blue  Weed.  (Chicorium,)  Wild  endive,  bearing  a  large  dark-blue 
flower.     New  England. 

Bluff,  n.    A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular,  projecting  into  the  sea. 

In  America,  it  is  applied  to:  1.  A  high  bank,  presenting  a  steep 
front  along  a  river,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  also 
used  as  a  geological  term  to  denote  the  lacustrine  formation  where 
these  high  banks  occur. 

Here  yon  have  the  advantage  of  mountain,  Muff,  interval,  to  set  off  the  view. 
—  Margarety  p.  282. 

2.  A  game  of  cards,  alias  Poker, 

To  bluff  off.  To  put  ofE  a  troublesome  questioner  or  dun  with  a  gruff 
answer;  to  frighten  a  person  in  any  way,  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
accomplishing  his  ends. 

'*I  goes  yon  five  dollars,  this  time,"  says  Jim,  posting  at  the  same  time  the 
tin. 

**I  sees  dat,  and  I  goes  yon  ten  better,"  said  Bill ;  "yon  ain't  a-goin*  to  bluff 
dis  child,  nohow  yon  can  fix  it." 
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**!  sees  you  again,"  said  Jiin,  "and  goes  you  forty  better;  dis  Orleans  nigger 
won*t  stay  stumped,  dat  I  tells  you,  eartin."  —  iV.  7,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

In  the  course  of  the  dispute,  Jim  let  out  some  offenslye  remark,  which  brought 
a  rejoinder  from  Joe.  The  former  tried  the  muffing  tystemf  but  Joe  said  he  had 
stood  enough,  and  would  pat  np  with  no  more  insults  from  his  bullying  neighbor. 
—  SouAem  Sketches  p.  187. 

To  bluff  on  Poker  is  to  bet  on  a  worthless  hand  as  if  it  were  a  good 
hand|  and  force  your  antagonist  to  back  down  in  fear;  so  to  bluff  a 
man,  and  to  bluff  him  off,  are  slightly  different,  the  latter  probably 
being  English,  the  former  the  technical  form  of  '*  Bluffing  off,'' 
which  the  game  brings  about. 

Blnmmeohies.  (Dutch.)  This  Dutch  word  for  small  flowers  is  still 
preserved  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Blummies.  (Dutch.)  Flowers.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  and  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers. 

A  gentleman,  ruralizing  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  stopped 
to  pick  some  wild  flowers  near  where  sat  an  aged  man,  and  said:  — 

**  These  flowers  are  beautiful,  — it  is  a  treat  for  one  from  the  city  to  gaze  on 
them !  '* 

"  Flowers  ?  "  replied  the  old  man,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment.  "Flowers I 
what  be  they  ?  ♦» 

'*  Why,  these !  "  replied  I,  stooping  and  picking  some. 

"  Oh,  the  bhtmmie*  !  Yes,  the  bl  ununies  be  very  thick  hereabouts !  * '  he  replied. 
Ntuapaptr, 

Blur-eyed.  Blear-eyed.  *' The  &/ur-eyed  slanderer.''  —  N,  Y.  Tribune, 
June  14,  1862. 

To  board  round.  To  supply,  to  receive  board  in  rotation;  as,  *'  to 
board  round."  **  They  will  board  him  round."  In  New  England, 
formerly  a  general  expression,  relating  to  a  custom  once  prevalent  in 
rural  districts,  when  the  school-teacher  received  board  in  different 
families  from  which  children  were  sent  to  school. 

Boards.  In  the  South-west,  boards  are  strips  of  wood  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  length,  riven  from  blocks,  and  differing  only  in  size 
from  shingles.  All  sawed  stuff,  which  at  the  North  is  called  boards, 
is  here  called  plank. 

Boatable.  Navigable  for  boats  or  small  river-craft — Webster,  This 
useful  word  has  only  recently  been  adopted  into  the  English  Dic- 
tionaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  due  State  shall  have  liberty  ...  to  fish  in  all  hoatahU  and 
other  waters,  not  private  property.  —  Constitution  of  Vermont,  1786,  ch.  ii. 

The  Seneca  Indians  say,  they  can  walk  four  times  a  day  from  the  bootable 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  to  those  of  the  Tioga.  —  Morsels  Geogrt^hy. 
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This  word,  says  Dr.  Webster,  though  of  modem  origin,  is  well 
formed  according  to  the  English  analogies,  like  fordMe.,  creditable^ 
&c.  The  advantage  of  using  it  is  obvious,  as  it  expresses  an  impor- 
tant distinction  in  the  capacity  of  water  to  bear  vessels.  Navigable 
is  a  generic  term,  of  which  bootable  is  the  species ;  and  as  the  use 
of  it  saves  a  circumlocution,  instead  of  being  proscribed,  it  should 
be  received  as  a  real  improvement.  —  Letter  to  J,  Pickering  on  hi$ 
Vocabulary^  p.  6. 

The  objection  to  this  word  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  composed  of  a 
Saxon  noun  and  a  Latin  ending.  It  is  like  fordable,  but  not  like 
creditable,  which  is  all  Latin.  We  should  hardly  use  the  word  trust' 
able.    We  can  well  enough  do  with  trustful. 

Boattng.     Transporting  in  boats.  —  Webster, 

Bob.  A  knot  of  worms  or  chicken-guts  on  a  stidng,  used  in  fishing 
for  eels,  and  in  the  South  for  trout.  The  bob  is  frequently  made 
of  colored  rags,  red,  black,  &c. ;  and,  for  large  trout,  it  is  a  bait 
equivalent  to  the  artificial  fiy. 

Bobolink.  (Icterus  agripennis.)  A  lively  little  bird,  so  called  from 
its  notes,  which  in  the  fall  frequents  the  wild  rice  of  shallow  rivers 
and  marshes,  where  it  becomes  very  fat.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
^icures.  Other  popular  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  Rice-bird,  Rice-bunting,  Reed-bird,  Meadow- 
bird,  May-bird,  Butter-bird,  American  Ortolan,  and  lastly — and 
most  inappropriately  —  Skunk  Blackbird. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring  is  the  Bobolink.    This  is  the  chosen  season  of 
nvelry  for  him.    He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  and  fnignuice  of  the  season;  liis  life 
seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  —  W.  Irving^  Wol- 
ftrVs  iCoott. 

Philosophers  may  teach  thy  whereabouts  and  nature, 

But  wise,  as  all  of  us,  perforce,  must  think  *em, 
The  school-boy  best  has  flx'd  thy  nomenclature, 

The  poets,  too,  must  call  thee  Bdlh-o-IAnkutn.  —  ffojvum.  Poems, 

Merrily  swinging  on  briar  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain  side  or  mead, 
Bobert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name, 
Bo6'0'4ink,  bolho'-linky 
Spink,  spank,  spink.  —  W.  C  BryamL 

Bob-81ed.  A  sled  much  used  for  the  transportation  of  large  timber 
from  the  forest  to  a  river  or  public  road.  Maine.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  its  having  two  pair  of  bobs  or  short  runners.  So  is  also 
the  Bob-sleigh. 
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Bookey.  (Dutch,  bokaal.)  A  bowl  or  vesBel  made  from  a  gourd.  A 
term  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Kew  York  and  its  Ticinitj. 

Booking.  So  caDed  from  the  name  of  the  town  in  Essex  County, 
England,  where  made.  A  kind  of  baize  or  woollen  cloth,  either 
plain  or  stamped  with  C9lored  figures,  used  to  cover  floors  or  to 
protect  carpets.    It  is  also  called  ^oor-c/otA. 

I  knew  that  the  large  cloth  which  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  which 
the  women  call  a  bocJdng^  had  been  brought  and  nailed  down  tiiere,  after  a  solemn 
family  council,  as  the  best  means  of  concealing  the  darns  ...  in  the  carpet.  — 
Mr».  Sto«$  {HouM  and  Home  Papen)^  AUaniic  Monthly ^  Jan.,  1864,  p.  43. 

Bodette.  (Fr.  beaudeUe.)  In  Canada,  the  common  name  for  a  oot- 
bedstead. 

Bodewaah.  (Fr.  bois  de  vache.)  Dried  cow-dung,  nse^  for  fuel  on 
the  treeless  plains  of  the  Far  West.  Also  called  Buffalo  Chips,  which 
see. 

Body-Bolt.     A  king-bolt. 

The  front  wheels  of  the  wagon  became  detached,  and  the  hody-bok  .  .  .  was 
driven  into  the  ground  up  to  its  head.  — Tht  Preta,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17, 1869. 

Bogue.  **  I  don^t  git  much  done  without  I  bogue  right  in  along  with 
my  men." 

Bogus,  n.     A  liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses.    Comp.  Caliboffus, 

Bogus,  adj.     Counterfeit,  false. 

The  **  Boston  Courier  "  of  June  12, 1857,  in  reporting  a  case  before 
the  Superior  Court  in  that  city,  gives  the  following  as  the  origin  of 
this  word:  '*  The  word  bogus  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  one 
Borghese,  a  very  corrupt  individual,  who,  twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
did  a  tremendous  business  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  great  West, 
and  portions  of  the  South-west,  with  counterfeit  bills  and  bills  on 
fictitious  banks.  The  Western  people  fell  into  the  habit  of  shorten- 
ing the  name  of  Borghese  to  that  of  Bogus ;  and  his  bills,  as  well 
as  all  others  of  like  character,  were  universally  styled  by  them 
**  bogus  currency.*'  By  an  easy  and  not  very  unnatural  transition, 
the  word  is  now  applied  to  other  fi'audulent  papers,  such  as  sham 
mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  conveyances,  &c. 

** Look  at  these  bank-bills,"  said  the  stranger;  '*  keep  those  that  are  good,  and 
return  me  the  bad.*' 

"I  guess  the  whole  pile  areiogriM,"  said  Confidence  Bob,  as  he  turned  over 
his  roll.  — North,  Tht  Slave  of  tht  Lamp,  p.  33. 

The  wide-awake  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  sadly  bitten  by  a  bogtu  issue  of 
the  old  **  Pine-Tree  Shilling  currency,'*  got  up  by  a  smart  Gothamite.  — AmerieaH 
Notes  and  Queritt,  July,  1857. 
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Tlie  Know-Nothings  of  If  uaaohiiMtte  must  behavo  themselves  better  than 
they  did  in  their  visit  to  the  Catholic  naonery,  or  they  will  be  repudiated  by 
their  brethren  in  other  States,  as  boyut  members  of  the  order.  —  A*^.  Y.  Herald. 

Not  one  cent  shoold  be  given  to  pay  the  members  of  the  bogta  legislature  of 
Kansas,  or  for  the  support  of  the  boffui  laws  passed  by  them.  —  Botton  Adai» 

Bogualy.    In  a  false  way. 

I  and  my  assistants  [in  Tennessee]  are  loyal  to  the  United  States;  that  when 
thiA  office  came  under  the  rebel  government,  and  the  oath  was  sent  to  ns,  we 
filed  it  hogoudy  [n'c],  and  sent  it  to  Richmond  without  swearing  to  it.  — N.  Y. 
Herald^  May  2, 1862,  WfuhingUm  LtUtr. 

Boiled  Shirt.     A  white  shirt.    Western. 

In  order  to  attend  the  Governor^  reception,  I  borrowed  a  hoiUd  thirty  and 
plunged  in  with  a  Byron  collar,  and  polished  boots,  and  also  the  other  necessary 
apparel.  —  Mcdure^  The  Bocky  Movntainif  p.  412. 

*T  was  only  last  night,  sure,  they  gave  me  a  call 

To  deliver  a  lecture  at  Hibemia  Hall. 

I  put  on  a  bikd  sAtrf,  and  hastened  there  qnick, 

But  the  blackguards  did  serve  me  the  divil's  own  trick.  ~-  Ed.  Bmifm*a  Bong$, 

Bois  d'Aro.  {Maclura  auranHaca,)  The  Osage  orange  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  which  see. 

The  bows  [of  the  Comanches]  are  made  of  the  tough  and  elastic  wood  of  the 
hei$  cTarc,  or  Osage  orange,  strengthened  and  reinforced  with  the  sinews  of  the 
deer  wrapped  firmly  around  them.  —  ifarcy,  Esq^,  of  the  Red  River^  p.  98. 

Bois  de  Vache.     See  Buffalo-Chips, 

Boliwar  Hat.  A  Leghorn  bonnet  with  a  broad  brim,  worn  a  few  years 
since. 

To  bolt.  To  omit  voting  for;  to  reject;  to  desert  a  political  party 
suddenly;  as,  '*  Mr.  B was  dissatisfied  with  the  political  plat- 
form, and  bolted,*^ 

We  may  boU  particular  candidates  on  those  tickets.  Boh  a  fraudulent  nomi- 
aation,  scratch  every  unworthy  candidate,  but  sustain  the  Union  ticket  and 
cause.  —N,  Y.  Tribune^  Oct  3,  1861. 

This  sense  of  the  word  is  derived  from  its  sense  as  meaning  to 
spring  aside ;  to  be  off  from. 

Bombo.  An  animal  of  North  Carolina,  said  to  resemble  the  hedge- 
hog, and  by  some  called  a  Badger. 

When  the  people  [of  North  Carolina]  entertain  their  friends,  they  fail  not  to 
set  before  them  a  capacious  bowl  of  Bombo^  so  called  from  the  animal  of  that 
name.  —  TTeafOMr  Paptm^  p.  28. 

Bonansa.  (Span,  prosperity;  success.)  In  California  and  Nevada, 
a  rich  mine;  a  lucky  hit;  a  successful  enterprise,  particularly  in 
gald  and  silver  mining. 
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The  principal  place  for  raiaing  is  at  the  foot  of  a  naked  granite  monntaln,  the 
so-called  Bonanaa.  —  WizUzenuSf  Northern  Mexico^  1847. 

The  contract  for  the  Legislative  printing,  awarded  hy  the  Controller  to  Par- 
menter,  of  Troy,  has  been  generally  regarded  here  as  in  the  nature  of  a  big 
bonanza.  —  J^.  T.  Tribune,  March  2,  1876. 

The  recent  rapid  decline  in  Bonanza  stocks  in  the  San  Francisco  market  has 
occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  among  the  holders  of  these  securities.  .  .  . 
A  reporter  interviewed  Mr.  Flood  on  the  subject  The  Bonanza  king  was  bitterly 
indignant  at  the  means  employed  to  depreciate  his  mines.  — Boston  Pozt^  May  5, 
1876. 

The  buyer  of  lottery  tickets  is  ever  hopeful  of  a  big  bonanza,  that  he  may 
recover  the  thousands  of  dollars  sunk  during  many  years  of  indulging  in  this 
folly.  —  BotUm  Heraid^  March,  1875. 

•  To  bone.     To  apply  one's  self  closely.     '*  To  hone  into  it." 

Bone.  A  term  well  understood  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  other 
large  commercial  cities;  it  means  a  fee  paid  by  passengers  to  cus- 
tom-house officers  for  permission  to  pass  their  baggage  with  a  slight 
examination.  If  the  hone  is  large,  the  trunks  may  not  be  opened 
at  all. 

Bones.     Substitutes  for  castanets,  so  called  from  the  substance  from 

which  they  are  made.     Among  **  negro  minstrels,''  one  is  always  a 

performer  on  these  instruments,  whence  he  is  styled  **  Brudder 

Bone$,'' 

*T  was  the  finest  place  for  miles  around, 

And  ole  galls  w^ouldu't  all  come  down. 
And  the}'  'd  so  light  on  every  night 

To  the  old  banjo's  sweet  sound. 
The  fiddle  there,  and  den  de  boneZy 

And  de  merry  tambourine, 
Oh,  wish  dat  I  could  see  again 

De  ole  plantation  green.  —  Ntgro  Melody, 

Boneset.  {Eupatorium  perfoliatum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal plant.  So  called  because  it  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a 
specific  for  the  Dengu^,  or  Breakbone  fever.  — Rafinesque*8  Med. 
Flora,  I.  179.     Its  properties  are  sudorific  and  tonic. 

Bony-Fish.     See  Menhaden, 

Booby-Hut.  A  carriage-body  put  upon  sleigh-runners.  New  £ng^ 
land.  It  is  a  slight  alteration  of  the  term  booby-hutch,  used  in  the 
east  of  England  to  denote  a  clumsy,  ill-contrived,  covered  carriage 
or  seat. 

Boodle.  (Fr.  hotel,  boteau,  a  bundle;  Germ.  betUel)  <*  The  whole 
kit  and  boodle  of  them,"  i  e.  all,  the  whole.  New  England.  Per- 
haps from  the  O.  Eng.  hottel^  a  bunce,  or  a  bundle,  as  of  straw. 
See  Caboodle. 
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TOboo-hoo.     To  cry  aload;  to  bawl,  bellow,  roar. 

The  little  woman  boo-hoo^d  right  ont,  threw  herself  incontinently  fall  on  his 
breast,  hung  around  his  neck,  and  went  on  in  a  surprising  way  for  such  a  mere 
artificial  as  an  actress.  — Fields  Drama  in  PokervilU, 

0  ye  rash  and  inconsiderate  children  of  iniquity !  You  will  go  down  to  your 
graves  hoo-kooing  like  a  kicked  booby,  sonl-ehattered,  body-tattered,  looking  as 
though  you  had  made  year  escape  from  a  regiment  of  wild-cats.  ^DowU  Strmoru, 
Vol.  fl.  p.  2T7. 

Bookstore.  A  place  where  books  are  kept  and  sold.  It  is  the  com- 
mon term  in  the  United  States  for  what  is  called,  in  England,  a 
hooJaeller^s  shop. 

Boonder  or  Bounder.    A  scrubbing-brush.    New  York. 

To  boost.  To  lift  or  raise  by  pushing.  —  Webster,  Chiefly  used  by 
Northern  boys,  who  apply  it  to  the  act  of  shoving  a  person  by  the 
posteriors  up  a  tree  or  over  a  fence.  **  Boost  me  up  this  tree,  and 
I  '11  hook  you  some  apples." 

He  clambered  back  into  the  box  (in  the  theatre),  the  manager  assisting  to  hood 
him  with  the  most  friendly  solicitude.  —  Fitld,  Drama  m  Pokervitte. 

1  have  often  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  policemen  of  New  Tork  pilot 
unprotected  females  across  the  street,  and  boost  them  into  stages.  —  DouticJa. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  boott  a  sinner  up  to  heaven  without  corresponding  effort 
on  his  part,  as  it  would  be  for  a  child  to  shoulder  a  sack  of  Turk's  Island  salt.  — 
Dow*s  Sermons. 

Office-seekers  ask  you  to  give  them  a  boost  into  the  tree  of  office.  And  what 
do  they  do?  They  eat  the  apples,  and  then  throw  the  cores  at  your  heads.  — 
Dow^s  Sermons, 

Lord  Palmenton  was  boosted  into  power  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  Eng- 
land. -^New  York  Herald, 

TO  boot.     To  **  boot  a  man  "  is  to  kick  him. 

Bootee.     A  kind  of  short  or  half  boot.  —  Worcester, 

Boot-Zilok.  One  who  cringes  to  and  flatters  a  superior  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  favors ;  a  lickspittle,  a  toady. 

Boming-Gronnd.  Native  soil.  West  Indies,  as  given  in  Thome's 
Report,  &c. 

Boeaal.  (Span,  bozal,  a  muzzle.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  halter,  used  in 
breaking  and  riding  unruly  horses. 

BoM.  The  o  pronoimced  like  a  in  all,  (Dutch,  baas,)  A  master, 
an  employer  of  mechanics  or  laborers.  Hence  we  hear  of  a  boss- 
carpenter,  a  froM-bricklayer,  &a«5-Bhoemaker,  &c.,  instead  of  master- 
carpenter,  &c.     The  word  probably  originated  in  New  York,  and  is 
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now  used  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  blacks  often 
employ  it  in  addressing  white  men  in  the  Northern  States,  as  they 
do  masita  (master)  in  the  Southern  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  journeymen  boot  and  shoemakers  in  Kew 
York,  April  9,  1850,  it  was 

'*  Besolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  vety  desirable  that 
the  boot  and  shoemakers  form  an  incorporated  company  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  its  members  constant  employment  and  direct  patronage  of  shoe-buyers, 
and  independence  from  the  tyrannical  dictation  of  inteimediate  capitatists  or 
botsttV 

It  isn*t  saying  mnch  for  3roar  botg  politicianer  that  he  chose  yoo,  when  I  was  on 
his  list  for  promotion.  —  J.  NtaL^  PeUr  Bnuh. 

The  Eternal  City  is  in  a  vety  curious  position.  The  Pbpe  has  returned  to  fais 
ancestral  home ;  but  he  has  nothing  in  his  pocket,  and  Rothschild  refuses  to  let 
him  have  any  more  money.  A  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  boot  would  have  been 
on  toother  leg.  .  .  .  To-day  it  is  very  different.  The  Father  of  Holiness  is  the 
dependent  of  the  Jew,  and  Rothschild  is  the  real  Pope  and  bou  of  all  Europe.  — 
New  York  fferald.  May  24, 1850. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '<  New  York  Times,"  Oct.  21,  1876,  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  **  Franklin,"  thus  wrote  of  a  notorious  char- 
acter whom  they  were  carrying  to  New  York  from  Spain :  — 

We  are  conveying  no  less  public  celebrity  than  Bom  Tweed;  .  .  .  but  the 
slippery  old  eel  may  again  evade  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  want  to  know 
^  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.**    The  old  Bom  looks  quite  jolly,  &c. 

The  candidates  named  by  John  Kelley,  the  Bom  of  Tammany  Hall,  for  dty 
officers,  furnish  a  bone  of  contention  among  Democrats.  —  New  York  papert, 
Oct.,  1876. 

Boss.  (Lat.  bo8,)  Among  the  hunters  of  the  prairies,  a  name  for 
the  buffalo. 

Boss,  adj.  Some  late  writers  are  so  fond  of  this  word,  that  they 
use  it  as  an  adjective.  Thus  one  says  :  **  Veteran  Hatch  caught 
the  boss  string  of  trout,"  meaning  probably  a  very  large  lot. 

To  boss.    To  rule  over ;  to  direct.    To  *'  boss  a  job "  is  to  Buper- 

intend  it 

Let  his  Woman's  Rights  companion 

Bom  the  house  and  take  the  money,  — 

Bom  them,  and  cut  off  the  dead-heads 

When  she  made  it  pay  expenses.  —  Pluribustah. 

**  What  detains  you  at  court  ?  "  said  a  lawyer  to  an  unsophisticated  country- 
man attending  in  a  court-room  in  Arkansas. 

**  Why,  sir,'*  said  the  countryman,  *'  I  'm  fetched  here  as  a  jury,  and  they  say 
if  I  go  home  they  will  have  to  find  me,  and  they  moutn't  do  that,  as  I  live  a  good 
piece." 

"  What  jury  are  you  on  ?  "  asked  a  lawyer. 

"What  jury? 
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"  Tes,  what  jury  ?    Grand  or  trarerge  jury  ?  " 

" Grand  or  travis  jury ?    Dad-fetched  if  Iknow." 

••Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  **  did  the  judge  charge  you  ?  " 

*•  Well,  squire,*'  said  he,  ••  the  little  fellow  that  sits  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  kinder 
tenet  it  over  the  crowd,  gin  us  a  talk ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  charged  any 
thing  or  not." 

The  crowd  broke  up  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  sheriil  callecl  court.  —  Nat, 
InUSigencer,  Not.  8, 1856. 

BoMy.  A  familiar  name  applied  to  a  calf.  In  Dorsetshire,  England, 
a  spoilt  child  is  called  a  bossy  calf.    Cf .  fi6irxov, 

BotfaeiBome.    Inoonyenient;  yexatioos. 

The  €tU€Me  cordiaU  does  not  include  this  particular  point  of  policy,  as  it  might 
prove  a  trifle  botkenonu N,  T,  TVi&ime. 

The  gp«at  naval  expedition  has  been  a  laughably  botkenome  subject  to  the  Kew 
Tork  press.  —  Wit%ti€ad  Herald,  Oct.  1, 1861. 

Bottom  Dollar.  The  last  dollar.  When  a  man's  money  is  gone,  he 
will  say,  **  I  Ve  seen  my  bottom  dollar,*^ 

The  brother  of  Miss  Kate  Field,  having  witnessed  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  said  to  her :  — 

I  saw  the  whole  play;  admired  the  Queen's  dignity,  and  you  may  bet  your 
botiom  doOar  I  don't  want  to  go  again.  —  London  Trvth^  Feb.  8,  1877. 

Bottom  Faot.     An  undoubted  fact;  that  which  is  unquestionable. 
••  The  Methodist  "  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  raising  money  for 
churches,  says:  — 

*•  Take  it  altogether,  there  is  no  way  to  raise  money  for  the  church  without 
giving  it.  And  here  is  the  •  bottom  /act '  in  the  trouble :  we  want  the  church 
to  have  the  money;  but  we  want  somebody  else  to  pay  it." 

The  public  has  a  large  interest  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Senator  Grover 
[of  Oregon].  Curiosity  has  been  on  the  tiptoe  these  many  weeks  to  know  the 
bottom /act»  in  it  — M  T.  Tribune,  March  17,  1877. 

Bottom-Lands.    In  the  Western  States,  this  name  is  given  to  the  rich 
flat  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  in  New  England  is  generally 
called  '*  interval  land,*'  or  simply  **  interval."  —  Pickering* s  Vocab., 
Webster. 

Our  sleigh,  after  winding  for  some  time  among  this  broken  ground,  and  passing 
over  one  or  two  small  but  beautiful  pieces  of  bottom4and  among  the  ravines, 
reached  at  last  the  top  of  the  bluff.  —  ffoffman. 

To  bonge.  (Old  Fr.  bouge^  swelling.  —  Cotgrave.)  To  swell  out,  to 
bulge.  This  old  word  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  nearly  ob- 
solete in  England,  but  is  preserved  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

When  the  sun  gets  in  one  inch,  it  is  ten  o'clock;  when  it  reaches  the  stone  that 
bomgtt  out  there,  it  is  dinner-time.  •—  Margaret^  p.  6. 
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BoQg^ten.  Which  is  bought.  This  is  a  common  word  in  the  interior 
of  New  England  and  New  York.  It  is  applied  to  articles  purchased 
from  the  shops,  to  distinguish  them  from  articles  of  home  manu- 
facture. Many  farmers  make  their  own  sugar  from  the  maple-tree, 
and  their  coffee  from  barley  or  rye.  West  India  sugar  or  coffee  is 
then  called  boughten  sugar ^  &c.  '*  This  is  a  home-made  carpet;  that 
a  boughten  one,''  t.  6.  one  bought  at  a  shop.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, bakers'  bread  is  called  bought-f tread » 

I  *m  going  to  bay  a  dress  and  half  a  dozen  pain  of  stockings.  Common  ones 
I  knit,  but  I  took  a  notion  for  some  boughten  ones  for  best.  —  Grinder  Papert^ 
p.  SO. 

To  bounce.  A  word  now  extensively  used  for  the  forcible  excluding 
of  a  troublesome  or  noisy  person  from  a  house  or  bar-room,  a  car, 
&c.,  sometimes  with  the  addition  **out."  —  *<I  daresn't  go  in 
there,  the  bar-tender  's  drunk,  and  I  might  get  bounced. ^^  The 
word  may  be  found  in  the  police  reports.     See  Bounce  in  Addenda. 

Bound.     1.  Determined,  resolved.     A  vulgarism  not  peculiar  to  the 

United  States. 

A  handsome  nigger 's  hound  to  shine, 
Like  dandy  Jim  of  Caroline.  —  Song, 

I  *m  on  the  way  to  be  as  sombre  and  solemn  as  you  are,  but  I  *m  h(nmd  to  have 
a  good  time  first  —  Mr».  Stowe^  Dred, 

You  see,  my  buck  brethren,  that  the  vomen  are  bound  to  get  the  better  of  us. 
If  they  can*t  do  it  in  one  way,  they  will  in  another.  In  them  you  behold  the  wild- 
cat, the  lamb,  and  the  dove.  They  first  let  loose  their  untamed  feline  propensi- 
ties ;  next  they  give  the  juvenile  sheep  a  trial;  and,  if  that  fail,  they  rely  upon 
the  loving  pigeon.  —  Dow^t  Sermone, 

2.  Certain.  To  a  limited  extent,  bound  has  been  made  synony- 
mous with  sure,  certain.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  young  man  of  talent, 
*'  He  is  bound  to  succeed; "  of  a  candidate  for  political  office,  **  He 
is  bound  to  be  elected;"  of  a  young  and  growing  village,  **Itis 
bound  to  become  a  large  place."  This  is  a  revival  of  the  old  sense  of 
the  term,  which  has  been  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England,  and  has 
no  sanction  from  Johnson,  Richardson,  or  any  of  our  leading  lexi- 
cographers. —  Webster. 

Bounty-Jumper.     A  term  applied  during  the  late  civil  war  to  men  who 

received  a  bounty  when  enlisting;  who  then  ran  away,  enlisted  in 

another  State,  and  received  a  second  bounty.     Instances  are  known 

where  men  received  three  bounties  in  this  way. 

My  song  is  of  a  fast  young  roan  whose  name  was  Billy  Wires; 
He  used  to  run  with  the  machine,  and  go  to  all  the  fires : 
But  as  be  loved  a  soldier's  life,  and  wished  strange  things  to  see. 
So  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  and  Jump  the  Bounti-e. 

Song  of  the  Boumig-Jumper, 
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Boorbcm.  1.  Whiskey  from  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  A  term 
generally  used  to  distinguish  the  better  kinds  of  whiskey,  which  are 
mostly  made  from  com  instead  of  rye. 

2.  A  political  name  for  a  Democrat,  especially  of  one  factious  or 
turbulent. 

The  Bourion  in  Sonth  Carolina,  as  eveTywhere  else,  makes  a  tremendous 
lacket,  but  he  dwindles  when  the  vote  is  Uken.  —  J\r.  Y.  Herald^  May  17, 1877. 

It  seems  hardly  credible,  yet  the  Mississippi  joamals  assert  that  ex-Qovemor 
Homphreys  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  that 
State.    He  is  an  irredeemable  Bourbon.  —  N»  Y,  Tribune^  June  15,  1877. 

Tl^  temper  of  it  [Senator  Morton's  letter]  may  repel  or  harden  the  hearts  of 
the  fire-eating  Bourbom.  —  Cor,  Washington  Star, 

Bow-dark  Tree.  (Fr.  hois  tVarc,')  The  Osage  orange  (Madura 
aurarUiaca),  A  Western  tree,  much  used  by  the  Indians  to  make 
bows  from.     See  Osaffe  Orange, 

Bower.  In  the  game  of  euchre,  the  two  highest  cards  are  called 
bowers.  The  knave  of  trumps  is  the  right  bower  ;  the  knave  of  the 
suit  of  the  same  color,  the  left  bower.  The  name  comes  from  the 
German  packs  of  cards,  in  which  the  card  corresponding  to  our  knave 
18  a  peasant,  called  bauer. 

Bat  the  hands  that  were  plajred 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  frightful  to  see, — 
Till  at  last  he  pat  down  a  right  bower, 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Bret  HarUy  The  Heathen  Chinee. 
Bowie.     A  bowie-knife. 

He  has  already  made  19,000  pikes  and  a  number  of  botcies.  —  If.  Y.  Trtbune, 
Jane  12, 1862,  Despatch  from  Bichmond. 

Bowie-Knife.  (Pron.  boo-ee.)  A  knife  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  about  two  inches  broad,  so  named  after  its  inventor, 
Colonel  Bowie.  They  are  worn  as  weapons  by  persons  in  the  South 
and  South-western  States  only,  and  concealed  in  the  back  part  of 
the  coat  or  in  the  sleeve.  Bon  Gaultier,  in  his  American  Ballads, 
describes  a  scene  in  Congress,  where  a  young  member  turning  to  Mr. 
Clay  asks,  **  What  kind  of  a  Locofoco  's  that?  "  alluding  to  a  con- 
spicuous character  who  had  just  entered. 

^*Toang  man,'*  quoth  Clay,  '*  avoid  the  way  of  Slick  of  Tennessee, 
Of  gongers  fierce,  the  eyes  that  pierce,  the  fiercest  gonger  he ; 
He  chews  and  spits  as  there  he  sits,  and  whittles  at  the  chairs. 
And  in  his  hand,  for  deadly  strife,  a  bowit4a^fe  he  bears." 

I  advise  you,  one  and  ail,  to  enter  every  election  district  in  Kansas,  and  vote 
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at  the  point  o£  the  Bowie-hnifB  and  rerolver.    Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  at 
our  case  demands  it.  —  Speech  of  Gen.  StringfeUow  in  the  Kantas  LegiAUurt. 

There  *8  some  men  here  as  I  have  got  to  shoot, 

There  *s  some  men  here  as  I  have  got  to  stick, 
Let  any  on  70U  jest  my  words  dispute, 
I  *I1  put  this  bowieJnUfe  into  him,  slick. 

Song  of  the  Border  Rftfian. 
Bowling-Alley.     A  place  for  playing  at  bowls,  or  ten-piiu.     In  Eng- 
land, long  bowling,  as  described  by  Stmtt,  was  played  on  the 
ground ;  our  game  is  played  on  a  plank  flooring.     There  were  other 
differences,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

Bomrman.    A  term  used  in  Virginia  for  a  military  body-servant. 

Each  captain  and  lieutenant  was  entitled,  and  I  believe  is  so  now,  to  select  from 
the  rank  of  his  company  a  soldier  to  wait  on  him,  to  carry  messages,  to  cater  for 
htm,  and  to  cook  for  him;  and  the  soldier  thus  selected  was  called  boumum. 
The  term  is  very  ancient,  and  traces  as  far  hack  as  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  muskets.  —  Sketches  qf  Virffima, 

Bomrman'B  Root.    (Gillenia  trifoliata,)   A  medicinal  plant;  also  called 

Indian  physic. 
Box.   1.  A  boat  for  duck-shooting.     See  Battery, 

2.  An  incision  made  in  trees  so  as  to  hold  a  quantity  of  the  sap 

exuding  into  it,  as,  in  North  Carolina,  for  collecting  turpentine.  — 

Olmsted^s  Sea-Board  Slave  States. 

To  box.  In  North  Carolina,  to  make  the  box,  or  bowl-like  incisions 
in  trees.  —  Olmsted. 

Boz-Car.  A  house-oar,  so  called ;  a  close  car  used  to  convey  merchan- 
dise on  railroads. 

Boz-Coat.  A  heavy  overcoat,  originally  wotn  by  coachmen ;  when 
not  in  use,  usually  carried  by  teamsters  and  drivers  under  their  box 
or  seat. 

Boz-Elder.     {Negundo  aceroides.)     Sometimes  ash-leaved  maple. 

Boz-Settle.  A  settle  whose  seat  is  the  cover  of  a  box  (t.  e.  a  bunk). 
0.  W.  Holmes. 

Boz-Turtle.  A  species  of  tortoise,  the  lower  shell  of  which  has,  in 
one  variety  two  parts,  in  another  variety  three  parts,  joined  by  a 
sort  of  ligamentous  hinge.  It  moves  so  as  to  enclose  the  body  as  if 
in  a  box. 

Boy.  At  the  South,  the  universal  name  for  a  black  male  servant. 
In  Ireland,  the  word  denotes  an  unmarried  man  in  any  menial  em- 
ployment, whatever  his  age.  In  many  languages,  as  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  the  same  word  expresses  a  male  child 
and  a  serving-man;  just  as  **girP'  and  '*maid"  denote  a  female 
servant. 
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Brack.     A  break  or  crack,  a  flaw.  —  HaUiweU.    This  old  word  is  still 

used  in  New  England,  as  it  is  by  early  English  authors,  of  a  break 

or  flaw  in  a  piece  of  cloth.    See  Brash. 

Hftving  a  toDgue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  seirlle  patches  of  glavering 
flattery  to  stitch  up  the  braeki,  &o.  —  AntaiUo  and  Mellida,  1602. 

TIm  calico  was  beautifnl,  while  not  a  brack  coold  be  found  in  it.  —  i^ew 
En^amd  Tales. 

Bnhma.  Brahma  fowls.  From  Brahmapootra,  a  river  in  India. 
Also  called  Bramans, 

Brainy.  Having  brains;  clear-headed.  A  fresh,  clean  brainy,  cour- 
ageous man.  —  Albany  Journal^  March,  1877. 

Branob.  A  brook.  Almost  every  stream  in  the  South  is  known 
either  as  a  river,  a  bayou,  or  a  branch ;  bayou  being  synonymous 
with  creek,  and  branch  with  brook.  '' BrancA-water ''  is  distin- 
guished from  **  well-water." 

The  pastarage  of  the  prairies  was  scanty  and  parched;  and  most  of  the 
hranektMj  or  streams,  were  dried  up.  —  W.  Irving^ $  Tow  on  (ht  Prairie*. 

Bnm-Duster.  A  sort  of  bolt  in  which  the  bran  is  freed  from  adhering 
flour. 

Braah.  Brittle.  In  New  England,  this  word  is  used  in  speaking  of 
wood  or  timber  that  is  brittle.  In  New  York,  it  is  often  heard  in 
the  markets,  applied  to  vegetables.  Ex.  :  **  These  radishes  are 
brash ^^^  i.  e.  brittle.  In  many  parts  of  England,  twigs  are  called 
brash.     See  Brack. 

Brave.     An  Indian  warrior;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French. 

The  Count  promised  himself  many  hardy  adventures  and  exploits  in  company 
with  his  youthfhl  brate,  when  we  should  get  among  the  buffaloes  in  the  Pawnee 
hunting-grounds.  — Irving* $  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Breaohy.  A  term  applied  to  unruly  oxen  in  New  England,  particu- 
larly to  such  as  break  down  fences  or  through  enclosures.  It  is 
provincial  in  the  south  of  England  in  the  same  sense. 

Bread-Root.  (Psoralea  esculenta.)  A  plant  resembling  the  beet  in 
form,  which  is  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  grow- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  circumference.  It  contains  a 
white  pulpy  substance,  sweet  and  palatable.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  p.  50. 

Bread-Stuff.  Bread-corn,  meal,  or  flour;  bread.  —  Webster,  Pickering. 
This  very  useful  word  is  American.  Mr.  Pickering  says,  '^  It  was 
first  used  in  some  of  the  official  papers  of  our  government,  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  ...    It  has  probably 
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been  more  readily  allowed  among  lu,  because  we  do  not,  like  tlie 
English,  use  the  word  com  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  grain, 
but  apply  it  almost  exclusively  to  Indian  corn,  or  maize."  He  cites 
the  following  authorities  :  — 

The  articles  of  exports  ...  are  hreaddufi;  that  is  to  say,  bread-grains,  meals, 
and  bread.  —  Report  of  ikt  Secretary  of  State  (Mr,  Jeffenon)  on  Commercial 
Bettrictiotu,  Dec.  Id,  1793. 

One  great  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Britain  was  her  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
importation  of  breadstuff^  &c.  —  ifartAo/i,  Life  of  WatlUnfftony  Vol.  Y.  p.  619. 

In  Jamaica,  the  term  bread-kind  is  applied  to  esculent  roots,  &c., 
substituted  for  bread. 

Break.    A  regular  sale  of  tobacco  at  the  *'  breaking  **  or  opening  of 
the  hogsheads.    Local  in  Virginia. 


A  break  in  the  stock-market,  A  Wall  Street  phrase  :  where 
stock  is  kept  up  by  artificial  means,  and  a  money  stringency,  or 
similar  cause,  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  a  load,  the  attack  of  a  bear 
clique  or  the  actual  inability  to  holders  will  produce  a  decline  in 
yalue.  The  market  breaks  down,  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries 
of  WaU  Street, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cuyler  visited  the  Stock  Exchange  about  the  time  of  the  Erie 
break,  and  reported  his  views  to  a  religious  paper.  .  .  •  The  clerical  loolcerK>n 
took  a  cheerftil  view  of  things,  and  was  confident  that  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
keen  stock-heroes  were  not  unfitted  for  spiritual  communion.  —  Ibid.,  p.  327. 

Break-Back.  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  roof,  common  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  rear  portion  is  extended  beyond  the  line  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  at  a  different  angle.  The  addition  thus  acquired  is 
used  as  a  wash-room,  a  storehouse,  or  for  farming  implements. 

The  house  of  neighbor  B was  a  low  edifice,  two  stories  in  front ;  the  rear 

being  called  a  break-back^  that  is  sloping  down  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  —  Oood- 
rich's  BeminitcenceSf  VoL  I.  p.  78. 

Breakbone.    A  species  of  fever. 

The  warm  weather  is  adding  to  this  the  typhoid,  the  bilious,  and  another  fever 
to  which  the  natives  [of  the  South-western  States]  give  the  name  (said  to  be 
very  graphic)  of  Breakbone,  in  which  every  bone  in  the  body  feels  as  if  it  were 
broken.  It  is  a  cousin-german  to  the  typhus. — JV.  T,  Tribune,  May  16, 18S3, 
Letter  from  Cincinnati, 

Breakbone  Fever.  A  term  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
**  Dengu^,'*  a  malarious  fever  of  the  South.  It  is  so  called  either 
from  the  **  pain  in  the  bones,"  of  which  the  patients  complain,  or 
from  the  great  debility  which  follows  the  attack;  both  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  appellation. 
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Break-down.  1.  A  riotocis  danoe,  with  which  balls  are  often  tenni- 
natod  in  the  conntry. 

Tike  up  the  carpet — move  the  bed — call  the  fiddler,  and  let  *•  have  a  regular 
Weak^down.  —  Southern  8ketche»j  p.  60. 

Come,  hold  on,  bojs,  don*t  clear  oat  when  the  quadrilles  are  over,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  breah4own  to  wind  np  with.  —  Ntv  England  Taltt. 

2.  A  dance  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Negroes. 

8.  Failure  of  an  attempt;  withdrawing  from  what  one  had  begun. 

The  Diatrict  Attorney  entered  a  noUe  prouqw  in  its  [a  court's]  indictment 
of  ...  It  woold  be  interesting  after  this  flat  brtak-down.  —  N,  7.  Tribune, 
Uaj  11, 1877. 

To  break  down.  To  produce  strong  emotion  in;  greatly  move;  as, 
"  He  broke  right  down,"  t.  e.  was  deeply  affected. 

Oh,  jon  don't  know  what  a  new  life  it  pat  into  me  and  mj  hnsband.  It  was 
such  a  kind,  touching  letter,  it  broke  ns  both  dawn^  and  filled  ns  with  joy.  —  LetL 
M  Home  Mummary,  Maj,  1877. 

Breakish.     Frail;  brittle.     See  Breaky, 

To  broak  out  in  a  New  Spot.  To  do  some  new  thing;  to  do  some- 
thing else. 

Breaky.     As  hreakish.    New  England. 

Bream.     See  SunJUh. 

Breesy.     Noisy. 

Brewia.  In  the  North  of  England,  a  pottage  made  of  slices  of  bread 
with  fat  broth  poured  over  them.  —  HalliwelL 

In  New  England,  the  term  is  applied  to  crusts  of  rye  and  Indian 
or  other  bread  softened  with  milk  and  eaten  with  molasses. 

Briok  in  the  Hat.  *'  He  has  got  a  brick  in  hii  Aaf "  is  an  expression 
applied  to  an  intoxicated  person;  meaning  he  is  top-heavy,  and 
cannot  walk  steady. 

Briokley,  for  brittle.  (Du.  brickie,)  Used  in  Greorgia.  —  Sherwood* s 
Gazetteer. 

Brief.  Rife,  common,  prevalent.  This  word  is  proyincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  interior  of  New 
England  and  in  Virginia,  when  speaking  of  epidemic  diseases.  It 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  rife. 

Blight.  Intelligent,  quick,  having  an  active  mind.  A  term  often 
applied  to  children ;  as,  *'  Although  he  has  had  but  little  schooling, 
our  Jonathan  is  a  bright  lad.'' 

BtiU.  Bough  edge  of  tin,  &c.,  made  by  cutting;  a  burr.  Eastern 
MassachusettB. 
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Britisheni.  The  use  of  this  word  is  often  by  British  writers  ascribed 
to  the  Americans.  The  charge  is  unjust.  We  nerer  heard  an 
American  call  an  Englishman  a  '* Britisher;"  yet,  by  English 
authors,  it  is  constantly  put  in  the  mouth  of  Americans.  Thus 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  journal,  says:  — 

An  American  has  written  me  from  Arkansas,  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  Bancroft*! 
"  History."    Very  civil  and  kind ;  but  bv  some  odd  mistake  he  directs  to  me  at 
Abbotsford.    Does  he  think  that  all  Britishert  who  write  books  live  together? — 
Life  and  LeUen,  Vol.  II.  p.  250. 

Broadbill.  (Anas  marila.)  The  common  name  of  a  wild  duck,  which 
appears  on  our  coast  in  large  numbers  in  October.  On  the  Chesa- 
peake it  is  called  Black-head;  and  in  Virginia,  Haft-duck. 

Broad-Horn.  A  name  by  which  the  flat-boats  on  the  Mississippi  were 
formerly  known.     See  Flat- Boat. 

At  Wheeling,  I  embarked  in  a  flat-bottomed  family  boat,  technically  called  a 
broad-horn,  a  prime  river  conveyance.  —  W.  Irving,  WclferVi  Rooet,  p.  258. 

**  Been  boating,  Ben,  since  I  met  yon  ?  **  I  inquired,  after  a  short  paase. 

**  Well,  yes,  mostly,"  answered  Ben,  deliberately.  "Drove  a  pretty  fair  busi- 
ness last  year;  only  sunk  one  broad-Kom,  and  that  war  snagged  on  the  Mlssia- 
sippi."  — ^en  WiUon't  Jug  Rac€. 

I  'm  the  roan  that,  single-handed,  towed  the  broadrkom  over  a  sand-bar,  — the 
identical  infant,  who  girdled  a  hickory  by  smiling  at  the  bark ;  and  if  any  one 
denies  it,  let  him  make  his  will  and  pay  the  expenses  of  a  funeral.  —  Thorp,  m 
Earptr'9  Mag. 

Brogues.     (Dutch,  broek.)    Breeches. 

[General  Von  Poffenbuigh's]  men  being  thus  gallantly  arrayed,  —  those  who 
lacked  muskets  shouldering  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  every  man  being  ordered 
to  tuck  in  his  shirt-tail  and  pull  up  his  brogues,  &c.  —  Kni6kerbo€ker,  N.  Y. 

Broncho.     A  native  California  horse. 

If  low  in  purse,  [the  miner]  traverses  the  mountains  on  foot;  but,  if  able  to 
own  an  animal,  he  has  a  broncho  (native  or  Califomian)  pony,  mule,  jack  on 
which  he  carries  his  outfit,  consisting  of  grub,  pan,  spade,  blanket,  and  revolver. 
—  McClure,  The  Rocky  Mountain*,  p.  319. 

The  emigrants  travelled  in  an  old  wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  brondio  or  native 
horses,  and  would  probably  be  six  or  eight  months  on  the  road  [to  Missouri].  — 
Nordhoff*$  CaUfomia,  p.  188. 

Broom-Corn.  (Sorghum  saccharatum.)  A  species  of  com  which 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  from  the  tufts  of  which  brooms 
are  made.  Very  different  plants  are  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Europe,  and  the  English  broom  is  as  unlike  ours  as  possible. 

Brother  Jonathan.  The  origin  of  this  term,  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Norwich  Courier." 
The  editor  says  it  was  communicated  by  a  gentleman  now  upwards 
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of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  an  active  participator  in  the  scenes 
of  the  Revolution.    The  story  is  as  follows :  — 

When  General  Washington,  after  being  appointed  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  came  to  Massachusetts  to  organize  it  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  found  a  great  want  of  ammubition  and 
other  means  necessary  to  meet  the  powerful  foe  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
great  difficultj  to  obtain  them.  If  attacked  in  such  condition,  the  cause  at  once 
might  be  hopeless.  On  one  occasion,  at  that  anxious  period,  a  consultation  of 
the  officers  and  oUiers  was  had,  when  it  seemed  no  wav  could  be  devised  to  make 
such  preparation  as  was  necessary.  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull  the 
elder  was  then  governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  whose  judgment  and  aid 
the  general  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  and  remarked:  *'We  must  consult 
*  Brother  Jonathan  *  on  the  subject**  The  general  did  so,  and  the  governor  was 
succesefnl  in  sopplying  many  of  the  wants  of  the  army.  When  difficulties 
•fterwards  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread  over  the  country,  it  became  a 
by-word.  We  must  coruuU  Brother  Jonathan.  The  term  Yankee  is  still  applied 
to  a  portion ;  but  Brother  Jonathan  has  now  become  a  designation  of  the  whole 
country,  as  John  Bull  has  for  England. 

Brotna.  (Pron.  brought  us,)  A  word  found  exclusively  in  the  mouths 
of  negro  market  women  and  itinerant  street  hucksters  and  school- 
boys, in  Charleston,  S.C.,  —  who  always  ask  for  it  in  their  pur- 
chases of  peanuts,  plums,  chinquapins,  chestnuts,  &c.  Brotus  means 
the  superfluity  of  a  helping,  —  the  running  over  of  a  measure  which 
has  been  **  heaped  up  and  shaken  down."  It  is  the  extra  and 
gratuitous  surplusage  which  the  vendor  of  peanuts  gives  her  cus- 
tomer for  his  patronage.  In  New  Orleans,  the  Creole  word  (in  Gumbo 
French)  which  exactly  represents  brotus  is  lagniappe  (Ian-yap). 

Broughtens  up.    Bringing  up,  educating.    A  vulgar  corruption,  often 

used  jocosely. 

I  *m  a  Yankee,  said  Slick,  and  I  ain't  above  ownin'  to  it,  and  so  are  you ;  but 
you  seem  ashamed  of  your  broughtent  vp,  and  I  must  say  you  are  no  great  credit 
to  them.  —  8.  SHck,  Human  Nature^  p.  83. 

Brown.    A  colored  person  of  lighter  hue  than  a  black. 

The  jealousy  between  the  blacks  and  broums^  which  has  done  so  much  mischief 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  not  fostered  by  American  people  of  color.  —  The  Inde- 
pendent, AprU  10, 1862. 

Blown.  To  do  a  thing  tip  brown  is  to  do  it  to  perfection.  A  com- 
mon vulgarism,  derived  from  the  kitchen. 

**  Well,  I  think  Ellen  *s  a  dam*  it  tip  brown  J  There  '11  be  another  weddln'  soon, 
I  guess."  — Southern  Sketches,  p.  57. 

From  Jefferson  Davis's  Proclamation,  freely  paraphrased  from 
Yanity  Fair:  — 

To  pay  his  best  in  duty  bound  each  faithful  rebel  knave  is, 
So  let  the  thing  be  done  iqt  broton,  for  things  look  black, 

Jeff,  Davit, 
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John  Boll,  Blylj  winkin*,  then  said  nnto  he : 
*'  Mj  dear  Times^  my  old  covey,  go  pitch  into  he ; 
Let  us  wallop  great  Doodle  now  when  he  is  down; 
If  we  wallops  him  well,  we  will  do  him  191  brotcn." 

The  London  Timet  on  Amtrican  Affain,  1861. 

BroiRrn-Breacl.  Bread  made  of  rye  meal  and  Indian  meal  (maize) 
baked  very  slowly  in  an  iron  yessel.  Much  used  in  New  England; 
hence,  in  other  States,  it  is  generally  called  Boston  Brown  Bread. 

Brown  Stone.  A  dark  variety  of  the  red  sandstone,  now  so  fashion- 
able as  a  building  material  that  its  imitations  in  paint  and  mastic 
outdo  the  original  in  darkness,  and  rows  of  houses  in  some  of  our 
cities  are  now  to  be  seen  almost  black. 

Brown  Thrasher.  (Turdus  ru/w.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Ferru- 
ginous Thrush,  called  also  the  Brown  Thrush.  It  is  also  called  the 
Ground  Mocking-bird.  In  Maryland,  it  is  called  the  French  Mock- 
ing-bird. 

I  love  the  city  as  dearly  as  a  brown  thraaker  loves  the  green  tree  that  shel- 
tered its  yoang.  —  C.  Mathews,  Works,  p.  125. 

Bmmmagen.  A  worthless  copper  coin,  said  to  have  been  made  for- 
merly in  Birmingham,  England.  Hence,  any  thing  of  no  worth; 
factitious;  spurious. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Rebel  President  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  sole  reason  for  setting  up  his  hrumm^igen  government,  &c.  —  N,  T,  Tribtaief 
Nov.  28, 1861. 

Bnmg;  for  brought.  Used  by  ignorant  persons,  especially  by  blacks,  at 
the  South. 

Brush,  for  brushwood,  is  an  Americanism,  and  moreover  is  not  con- 
fined to  undergrowth,  but  comprises  also  branches  of  trees. 

In  Maryland,  the  term  is  applied  to  whatever  wood,  in  clearing 
up  wood-land,  cannot  be  cut  into  cord-wood.  It  is  piled  up  into 
brush-heaps,  suffered  to  dry,  and  is  then  burned. 

Babber.  A  stout  or  stoutly  manmialated  old  woman.  Used  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1820,  and  since.  **  Bubber  Jones."  (Fr.  poitron, 
old  woman;  Old  Fr.  pect,  poitron;  Lat.  pectus,  the  breast.) 

Bubbler.  A  fish  found  in  all  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it  makes,  a  noise 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.  — 
Flint^s  Mississippi  Valley. 

Buccaneer.  A  long  musket,  a  term  applied  to  it  by  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England. 

One  Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musquet,  called  in  those  days  a  buccaneer^ 
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■t  a  »]agle  Indian,  and  broke  his  thJgh-bone. — Matt,  Httt.  Coll.,  1  Ser.  Vol.  X. 
p.  139. 

Bttok.    (Swed.  hoeky  Da.  hok,  a  he-goat.)    1.  A  frame  or  stand  of 
peculiar  construction,  on  which  wood  is  sawed  for  fuel.     In  New 
England  it  is  called  a  Saw-horse.     See  Satobuck, 
2.  The  Pennsy Iranian  does  not  saw  wood;  he  ^^  bucks  "  it. 

Bnck.  A  '*  buck  nigger  "  is  a  term  often  vulgarly  applied  to  a  negro 
man.  Western.  So  in  London,  a  *^buck  sweep,"  among  the 
populace. 

During  the  discussion  preceding  the  Presidential  election;  in  1860, 
one  argument  against  tlie  Republican  ticket  was,  '*  Shoidd  you  like 
to  have  your  sister  marry  a  big  buck  nigger?*^ 

The  Indians  [of  Utah]  wander  abont  in  squads,  the  buckt  and  the  squaws,  as 
they  are  designated,  always  separate. — McClurt,  Rodnf  Jfountaint^  p.  151. 

To  buck.     1.  Used  instead  of  butt,  applied  to  animals  pushing  with 
their  head  and  horns,  and  metaphorically  of  players  at  football  and 
such  games,  pugilists,  &c.     Comp.  Bunt, 
2.  To  rear  up,  applied  to  horses  and  mules.    Western. 

As  if  some  devilish  infection  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  one  of  our  horses,  a 
Kiyuse,  or  native  pony,  took  a  fit  of  budting  soon  after  we  left,  and  was  particular 
to  select  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  road  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in 
that  line.  — MeChirt,  Rochf  Motrntaint,  p.  301. 

A  correspondent  of  the  *^  Chicago  Tribune,"  writing  from  Texas, 
has  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  have  to  travel  on  horseback  in 
that  conntiy:  — 

"  In  this  event,"  writes  he,  *'  do  not  select  a  mustang  .  .  .  unless  you  want  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  lucking.  The  mustang  is  the  only  animal  in  the 
world  that  can  buck,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  thanksgiving  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  buck  consists  of  the  mustang's  springing  forward  with  quick,  short, 
plunging  leaps,  and  coming  down  stiff-legged,  with  his  head  between  his  fore- 
legs, and  as  near  the  ground  as  possible." 

Buck  Beer.  (German,  bock  bier.)  The  strongest  kind  of  German 
beer,  said  to  be  so  called  from  causing  the  drinker  to  caper  like  a 
goat  (bock).    It  is,  of  course,  intoxicating. 

Bucket  The  term  is  applied,  in  the  South  and  West,  to  all  kinds  of 
pails  and  cans  holding  over  a  gallon. 

Bnckey.    An  alewife.     Western  Connecticut.     See  Aleioife, 

Buckeye.  1.  (JSsculus  glabra,)  A  small  tree  g^wing  on  the  river 
banks  from  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  Michigan  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  bark  of  which  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor.  Other  species 
have  the  same  name.  The  word  is  in  some  places  applied  to  the 
horse-chestnut. 
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2.  A  native  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  JEStcuhts  glabra 
abounds. 

A  newspaper  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  Western  soldiers, 
says:  — 

The  Hoosiers  and  Budctyt*  hankered  after  the  hot  wheaten  cake  with  whidi 
their  States  are  always  so  abundantly  supplied, 

Buckeye  Stata  The  State  of  Ohio ;  so  called  from  the  Buckeye-tree, 
which  abounds  there. 

When  President  Hayes  visited  Providence,  on  the  28th  June, 
1877,  after  being  introduced  by  Mayor  Doyle,  he  was  greeted  with 
cheers,  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  meet  yon  here.  For  the  past  hour  I  hare 
been  shaking  hands,  but  we  have  found  it  impossible,  in  this  retail  way,  to  greet 
all  the  people  of  the  State.  We  have,  accordingly,  thought  it  best  to  exchange 
greetings  with  you  by  wholesale.  I,  therefore,  ask  ever}*  lady  and  gentleman  to 
consider  that  here  and  now  I  give  you  a  hearty  Buckeye  shake. 

Buck  Fever.  Agitation  of  inexperienced  hunters,  caused  by  seeing 
a  deer,  or  other  large  game. 

Smith  blazed  away  at  the  deer;  but  where  the  ball  went,  mercy  knows.  The 
animal  dashed  forward  and  went  crashing  up  the  hillside.  Smith  acknowledged 
to  a  severe  attack  of  the  buck/ever.  —  Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  127. 

The  sensation  is  also  called  the  Buck-ague,  the  term  used  by  Mr. 

Kendall,  who  was  so  agitated  that  he  missed  several  fine  shots  at 

deer.  • 

There  is  a  veiy  common  disease  prevalent  among  young  and  inexperienced 
hunters  in  Texas,  which  is  known  as  the  Buch-agut.  —  Santa  Fi  EapediUon, 
Vol.  n.  p.  321. 

Buck-Fly.    An  insect  which  torments  the  deer  at  certain  seasons. 

Buokra.  A  white  man.  A  term  universally  applied  to  white  men. by 
the  blacks  of  the  African  coast,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  language  of  the  Calabar  coast,  huckra  means  devil; 
not,  however,  in  the  sense  we  apply  to  it,  but  that  of  a  demon,  a 
powerful  and  superior  being.  The  term  swanga  buckra,  often  used 
by  the  blacks,  means  an  elegantly  dressed  white  man  or  dandy.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
African  language  alluded  to,  for  the  etymology  of  this  word. 

Which  country  you  like  best?    Buckra  country  very  good,  plenty  for  yam 

(food),  plenty  for  bamboo  (clothing).    Buckra  man  book  larn.    Buckra  man  rise 

early, — he  like  a  cold  morning;  nigger  no  like  cold.  —  Carmicktiet's  WettlndUt, 

YoL  I.  p.  811. 

Great  way  off  at  sea, 

When  at  home  I  binny, 

Buckra  man  take  me 

From  de  coast  of  Guinea. — Bong, 
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Sometimes  the  negro  owns  a  spider,  and  generally  a  coffee-pot  and  mill,  which 
as  before  have  been  broken  to  use  in  the  Imckra^i  house.  —  Atlantic  Monthtjff 
Jane,  1877,  p.  678. 

Buck-Bhot.    Large  shot,  or  small  bullets,  used  in  deer-shooting. 

The  rnason  that  so  many  more  of  the  King's  troops  were  wounded  than  killed 
in  the  late  action  [of  Breed*s  Hill]  in  New  England  is  that  the  Americans  use 
a  small  shot,  called  buck^Aot^  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  soldiers*  bullets.  — 
better  from  an  English  Offictr^  in  Qeneral  Oaye's  Army,  in  Gainet't  Mercury, 
Aug.  li,  1775. 

Buokakiiu.    A  term  applied  to  the  American  troops  during  the  Bey- 

olutionary  war«    The  Marquis  de  Cbastellux,  in  his  Travels  in  North 

America,  in  1780-82,  says:  ^*  The  name  of  Buckskin  is  given  to  the 

inhabitants  of  Virginia,  because  their  ancestors  were  hunters,  and 

sold  buck  or  rather  deer  skins." 

As  applied  to  certain  American  soldiers,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 

that  from  their  wearing  garments  made  of  dressed  deerskins  the 

term  was  applied  to  them. 

Comwallts  fought  as  long  *s  he  dought. 
An'  did  the  bucbdeins  claw  him.  —  Burnt. 

Bucktalla.  The  name  of  a  political  party  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  spnmg  up  about  the  year  1815.  Its  origin  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Hammond:  **  There  was  an  order  of  the  Tammany  Society 
who  wore  in  their  hats,  as  an  insignia,  on  certain  occasions,  a  portion 
of  the  tail  of  the  deer.  They  were  a  leading  order,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  friends  of  DeWitt  Clinton  gave  those  who  adopted 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Tammany  Society,  in  relation  to 
him,  the  name  of  Bucktails;  which  name  was  eventually  applied  to 
their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  country.  Hence  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Clinton  were  for  a  long  time 
called  the  *  Bucktail  Pabty.'  **  —  Po/»7.  Hist,  of  New  York,  Vol.  I. 

p.  doO. 

That  beer  and  those  hucktatls  I  never  forget; 
But  oft,  when  alone  and  unnoticed  by  all, 
I  think,  Is  the  porter  cask  foaming  there  yet, 
Are  the  bucktailt  still  swinging  at  Tammany  Hall  ? 

HaUeck'B  Fawny. 

Buffslo.  1.  (Bison  Americanus.)  This,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  in- 
digenous mammalia  of  America,  once  overspread  the  entire  Northern 
half  of  the  American  continent.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards,  an  inhabitant  even  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  has  been  beaten  back  by  the  western  march  of  civilization, 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  passing  the  giant  Missouri 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American 
Bison  or  Buffalo,  —  S.  F.  Baird. 
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The  term  buffalo  is  often  used  independently  for  <<  buffalo  robe," 
whence  a  story  is  told  of  two  Englishmen  just  arrived  at  Boston. 
They  ordered  a  sleigh,  having  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a  general 
way,  without  being  conversant  with  the  particulars.  *' Will  you 
have  one  buffalo  or  two?  "  asked  the  hostler.  **  Why,**  said  the 
cockney,  looking  a  little  frightened,  ^^  we  ^11  have  only  one  the  first 
time,  as  we  're  not  used  to  driving  theml  *' 

Edward  Everett  used  to  tell  this  story  somewhat  differently.   The 

sleigh  being  ordered,  the  stable-keeper  said  to  the  hostler,  ^*  Put  in 

a  buffalo^  Bill.**    "  Well,*'  said  the  Englishman,  "  if  you  've  got  a 

horse,  I  'd  rather  drive  him." 

He  tears  along  behind  him  a  sleigh  of  the  commonest  construction,  famished 
with  an  ancient  and  fragmentary  buffalo,  which  serves  for  robe  and  cushion  both. 
—  The  Upper  Ten  ThouMnd,  p.  17. 

2.  A  sort  of  fresh-water  fish  resembling  the  Sucker.  It  is  found 
in  the  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  rivers. 

Buffalo-Berry.  {Shepherdia  argentea.)  A  small  tree  growing  in 
thickets  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.  Its  scarlet  berries  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Buffalo-Bush.  A  shrub  growing  near  Humboldt  River,  Utah.  Its 
fruit  is  called  Bull-berry. 

Buffalo-Chips.  The  dry  dung  of  the  buffalo,  used  for  fuel  on  the 
prairies,  and  hence  called  by  the  French  bois  de  vache.  The  dung 
of  cattle  is  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Armenia,  according  to  Mr.  Curzon,  it  is  collected 
from  the  cattle-yards  and  mixed  with  chopped  straw  by  tramping 
on  it  with  the  naked  feet  while  it  is  in  a  moist  state.  It  is  then 
cut  into  square  blocks  and  treasured  up  for  winter's  use,  forming 
the  exclusive  fuel,  under  the  name  of  tezek^  for  all  classes.  In 
Thibet  it  is  used  under  the  name  of  arghoL  Hue,  in  his  travels  in 
Mongolia,  describes  its  use  there.  In  fact,  throughout  all  Tartary 
or  Turkestan,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  wood,  this  article  is  in 
universal  use  for  fuel.  On  the  woodless  plains  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Chihuahua,  travellers  use  dry  cattle-dung  for  fuel, 
gathering  it  up  near  springs  frequented  by  cattle. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  lodge-poles,  which,  eked  out  by  6<n«  dt 
vache  for  fuel,  served  to  give  us  a  capital  roast  of  bufEalo-meat.  —  Stantbyrif'e 
Salt  Lake  Eap.,  p.  87. 

Bnffcdo-Clo ver .     (  Trifolium  reflexum  and  stoloniferum, )     The  Western 

species  of  clover. 
Buffalo-Onat    A  small  black  insect  found  on  the  prairies,  which  not 

only  attacks  the  face  and  hands,  but  insinuates  itself  under  the 
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clothing,  upon  the  arms  and  breast.  Its  bite  is  poisonous,  hence  it 
is  more  dreaded  than  the  mosquito.  —  Chregg^  Cam.  of  the  Prairies^ 
Vol.  n.  p.  28. 

Bufialo-OrasB.  (^Sesteria  dactyloidesJ)  A  species  of  short  grass  from 
two  to  four  inches  high,  covering  the  boundless  prairies  on  which 
the  buffaloes  feed.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  some  varieties 
of  this  grass  is  that  *Hhe  blade,  killed  by  the -frost  of  winter,  is 
resuscitated  in  spring,  and  gradually  becomes  green  from  the  root 
up,  without  casting  its  stubble  or  emitting  new  ehoots."  —  Colonel 
Dodge,  **  The  buffalo  grass  of  the  high  plains  and  the  gramma  grass 
are  identical,  though  entirely  different  in  growth  and  appearance." 
—  Plains  of  the  Great  West^  p.  82. 

Buffiido-Nat.     (PgnUaria  oleifera.)    Oil  nut.     Western. 

BulEslo-Robe.    The  skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  for  use. 

Not  having  time  to  robe  myself  exactly  for  a  daylight  street-walk,  I  donned  a 
htfaUhfcbe^  slipped  on  my  boots,  and  pat  out  —  JAft  en  (A«  PrairieB. 

Buffalo- WalloiRr.     A  depression  in  a  prairie  caused  by  heavy  rains. 

The  water  being  soon  absorbed,  the  ground  opens  in  cracks;  when 

another  bard  rain  comes,  it  is  again  absorbed,  leaving  wider  cracks 

than  beiore.  This  process  is  repeated  until  quite  a  depression  is  made 

in  the  soil,  which  has  become  so  hardened  that  it  will  retain  water. 

When  the  buffalo  is  shedding  his  hair,  for  the  want  of  trees  he  rolls 

and  rubs  himself  in  these  water-holes,  which  are  his  especial  delight. 

Sometimes  the  prairie  will  be  dotted  for  a  mile  with  these  holes, 

which  are  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length  and  from  six  inches  to  two 

feet  in  depth.  —  Dodge ^  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  27. 

Bog.  In  the  United  States,  coleopterous  insects  are  generally  called 
hugs;  thus  May  bug,  June  bug.  Golden  bug,  &c.  In  England,  they 
are  called  beetles,  and  the  word  hug  is  restricted  to  the  species  found 
in  bedding.  The  Spanish  word  chinch  is  in  more  general  use  at  the 
South. 

Bog  Juloe.    Bad  whiskey. 

We  have  taken  wood,  eggs,  cabbages,  lumber,  saar  krout.  coon-skins,  and  hug 
jtace  on  subscriptions  in  our  time,  and  now  a  man  writes  us  to  know  if  we  would 
like  to  send  our  paper  six  months,  for  a  large  owl.  If  we  come  across  any  fellow 
who  is  out  of  owl  we  Ml  do  it.  —  Oabame  ( Kantoi)  Farmer. 

Bugl^lT^eed.  (Lycopus  Virginicus.)  A  plant  which  has  much  reputa- 
tion for  its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Virginian 
Water-horehonnd. 

To  build  a  Fira,  instead  of  to  make  afire,  is  a  common  phrase,  origi- 
nating, probably,  in  the  backwoods,  where  large  fires  are  made  of 
logs  piled  one  above  the  other. 
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To  build  up.    To  erect;  and,  metaphorically,  to  establiBh. 

In  this  manoer,  it  was  thought  we  should  sooner  build  tfp  a  settlement,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  In  America,  the  reader  should  know,  every  thing  is  MIL.  Hie 
priest  builds  up  a  flock ;  the  speculator,  a  fortune ;  the  lawyer,  a  reputation ;  and 
the  landlord,  a  settlement.  —  Cooper^  Satanttoe. 

Mr.  R.  has  never  done  anv  thing  to  the  **  Courier  **  and  " Enquirer*'  to  make 
them  hunt  him  down  or  cast  ridicule  on  him,  while  endeavoring  to  build  up  for 
himself  an  unsullied  character  among  his  fellow-men. — N.  T.  Tribune^  1848. 

To  build  cloOies,     Tailors  use  this  expression  for  making  clothes. 
**  Guess  we  can  buUd  you  a  neat  pant  ofE  these  goods,  sir." 
Cf.  Ger.  bilden, 

Bulger.     Something  uncommonly  large,  a  whopper.     Western. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  New  York ;  and  a  bulger  of  a  place  it  is.  —  CrocteU, 
p.  87. 

Bull.  A  stock-exchange  term  for  one  who  buys  stock  on  speculation 
for  time,  t.  e,  agrees  with  the  seller,  called  a  *'  bear,"  to  take  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  stock  at  a  future  day  at  a  stated  price ;  if  at  that  day 
stock  fetches  more  than  the  price  agreed  on,  he  receives  the  differ^ 
ence;  if  it  falls  or  is  cheaper,  he  either  pays  it,  or  becomes  a  **  lame 
duck."  This  description  of  a  bull,  from  Grose's  Slang  Dictionary, 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  bulls  of  Wall  Street,  who  speculate  in 
stocks  in  the  same  manner.     See  Lame  Duck  and  Bear. 

There  was  a  sauve  qui  peut  movement  to-day  in  the  stock-market;  and  the 
clique  of  buUs^  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  rush,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  sus- 
tain the  market,  and  let  things  go  down  with  a  run.  .  .  .  Such  a  state  of  the 
market  as  is  now  exhibited  is  nearly  as  bad  for  the  bears  as  the  bulls.  — N,  7* 
Tribune,  Dec.  10,  1845. 

Bull-Bat.  {Caprimulgus  Americanus,)  Night-hawk;  whippoorwill.  A 
gang  of  blackguard  boys  in  Washing^n  City  have  adopted  this  very 
appropriate  name. 

Bull-Boat.  A  boat  made  of  ox-hides,  used  for  crossing  rivers  in  the 
Far  West 

We  obtained  hides,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  Indians,  constructed  a  bull-boat,  br 
taking  willow  rods  and  laying  a  keel  and  ribs  between  two  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground, .  .  .  and  then  cross-sticks,  tied  with  thongs,  making  the  skeleton  of  a 
canoe.  Three  hides  were  sewed  together,  and  stretched  over  the  willow-work.  — 
—  8tantbury*s  Salt  Lake,  p.  21. 

Bull  Briar,  Bamboo  Briar.  A  large  briar  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  South-west,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  farinaceous  substance 
from  which  the  Indians  make  bread. 

Bulldose,  Bulldoze.     To  intimidate. 

The  origin  of  this  term  has  been  furnished  me  by  Dr.  J.  Dickson 
Bruns,  of  New  Orleans.  Bulldose  originated  in  Louisiana  with  the 
*'  Union  Rights  Stop  "  Leagues  (Negro),  whose  enthusiasm  on  the 
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suffrage  question  led  them  to  fonn  oath-bound  societies,  which  scru- 
tinized closely  the  politics  of  disaffected  brethren;  and  if  any  Negro 
were  found  voting,  or  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  was  first  warned,  then  flogged,  and,  if  these 
milder  measures  failed  to  convert  him  to  the  true  faith,  shot. 

Give  him  a  huUdose  meant  give  him  a  flogging, — a  **cowhid- 
ing,"  —  the  cow's  hide  (a  strip  of  untanned  hide,  rolled  into  a 
whip)  standing  for  the  bull's  hide, — the  **koorbatch  "  of  Egypt, 
made  there  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Hence,  from  the  noun,  **&wZWow,"  the  verb  **to  btUldase,*^  — 
erroneously  spelled  **  bulldoze ^^^  —  and  its  participle  **  bulldoging.** 

The  *^  New  York  Tribune  "  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
term  :  — 

The  term  **  Bulldozers,^^  which  is  so  variously  printed  in  the 
New  Orleans  despatches,  is  the  name  applied  to  an  organization  of 
armed  white  men,  whose  ostensible  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
Negroes  from  stealing  the  cotton  crop.  On  election  day,  however, 
the  **  Bulldozers  "  go  gunning  for  Negroes  who  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

BuIldoBlng.    Intimidating  by  violent  means. 

There  was  a  bad  case  of  ^^huUdoting"  m  Cincinnati  on  Monday  nfght.  A 
handful  of  bold  Democrats  had  gathered  to  let  out  their  pent-up  desire  for  Tilden 

or  blood.  .  .  .  Mr.  C was  in  the  chair,  and  was  warming  up  the  faithful  with 

an  address,  when  the  Kepublicans  crowded  around  him  in  so  threatening  a  manner 
that  he  mounted  the  table,  shook  his  address  in  their  faces,  and  declared,  like  a 
true  hero,  that  he  was  not  to  be  *Mntimidated."  —  N,  T.  Tribune^  Dec.,  1876. 

We  are  told,  and  there  is  cause  to  believe,  that  the  record  of  neither  party  in 
Louisiana  is  perfectly  clean,  and  that  upon  both  sides  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
"bnlldoxing."  — ^.  F.  Timu, 

"But  yon  tkaU  go  to  school,**  said  a  Chicago  man  to  his  youthful  son,  one 
morning  this  week,  **and  I  want  no  more  argument  about  it*' 

TTien,  aa  the  paternal  reached  for  something  hanging  up  behind  the  stove,  the 
boy  looked  him  sadly  in  the  eye,  and  inquired :  **  Father,  would  you  buUdaze  me 
bto  it  ?  **  —  Chicago  Journal 

The  "  Providence  Journal,"  Jan.  31,  1877,  alluding  to  the  win- 
tering of  the  Russian  ships  of  war  in  New  York,  says  :  — 

The  Russian  fleet  is  not  engaged  in  a  huUdodng  mission  in  American  waters, 
but  m  the  safer  occupation  of  keeping  out  of  the  way 

To  bolldoxe.     To  intimidate  by  violent  and  unlawful  means. 

The  **  New  York  Tribune  "  of  Dec.  28, 1876,  in  an  article  entitled 
*•  Not  to  be  Bulldozed,'^  says  :  — 

If  the  State  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  had  any  apprehensions  lest,  in  the  present  un- 
loosing of  tongues  in  Congress,  their  representatives  . . .  might  be  intimidated, 
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or  huOdozed^  or  terrorized,  or  choked  down  by  usorpation  and  tyranny*  Senator 
Eaton  dispelled  it  in  his  courageous  utteraaces  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  **  Providence  Press,"  in  its  New  Year's  Address  for  1877, 

"when  speaking  of  the  political  situation  in  several  of  the  Southern 

States,  says  :  — 

Louisiana,  too,  was  mixed. 

And  ere  they  got  the  matter  fixed, 

BuUdodnff  had  been  introduced. 

And  many  from  their  homes  vamoosed. 

A  man  and  a  brother  was  buUdoged  into  buying  a  large  number  of  small  fiagi 
by  a  gang  of  street  Arabs  in  City  Hall  Park.  This  intimidation  was  doubtless  a 
delicate  compliment  to  the  Southern  atmosphere  that  visited  the  city  yesterday. 
N.  7.  Herald, 

The  **  New  York  Herald,"  March  7,  1877,  in  speaking  of  the 
new  cabinet  of  President  Hayes  and  the  desire  of  the  party  leaders 
to  dictate  who  shall  compose  it,  says  :  — 

If  he  yields,  he  will  only  be  nominal  President ;  not  even  a  peer  of  the  party 
leaders,  but  a  bulldozed  vassal.  ...  If  he  has  strength  of  character  and  4act, 
the  buUdozert  cannot  subdue  him.  ...  If  he  gives  up  Mr.  Evarts,  he  can 
make  a  stand  on  nobody,  and  the  bvMdozen  will  dictate  his  cabinet. 

The  carpet-bagger  and  buUdour  are  not  successful  agents  of  civilization.  — 
N,  r.  Tribvmt. 

BnlUonist.  Qne  that  favors  coin  instead  of  paper,  as  a  monetary 
currency. 

Bullion  State.  The  State  of  Missouri;  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  made  by  its  Senator,  Mr.  Benton,  in  favor  of  gold  and 
silver  currency,  in  opposition  to  banks  and  a  paper  currency.  The 
honorable  Senator  was  hence  often  nicknamed  Old  BtUlion,  and  the 
State  he  represented  the  Bullion  State. 

At  the  Democratic  meeting  in  New  York,  June  12, 1848,  to  ratify 
the  nomination  of  General  Cass,  the  Hon.  James  Bowlin,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  denouncing  the  Whig  party,  said  :  — 

I  deny  that  the  election  of  1840  was  carried  by  the  people.  It  was  carried  by 
duplicity.  It  was  carried  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  times,  which  was  not 
the  result  of  Democratic  rule,  and  by  false  charges  against  the  American  Democ- 
racy; and,  thank  God,  in  my  own  State,  in  the  BuUum  State,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  depreciating  our  majorit}'.  —  N.  T.  Herald^  June  13, 1848. 

Bull-Uon.    John  Bull;  England. 

This  profuse  magnanimous  Lion,  or  Butt-Lion^  [talks]  as  if  it  were  glory  to 
adore  guineas,  and  shame  to  be  fond  of  dollars,  —  as  if  Bull-Lion^  as  he  is,  would 
not  give  Magna  Charta,  Milton,  Shahpeare^  and  even  Bacon,  for  the  convenience 
and  profit  of  a  single  cotton  crop.  —  y.  Y.  Tribune^  June  1,  1862. 

Bull-Nut.    A  large  kind  of  hickory-nut. 
BulVs-Bye.    A  small  and  thick  old-fashioned  watch. 
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Bully,  adj.  Fine,  capital.  The  highest  term  of  commendation.  A 
low  word,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  use  the  word 
crack;  as,  *'  a  huUy  horse, '^  a  hully  picture." 

The  teffy  steamboat  **CrTsUl  Palace*'  parsed  up  to  St.  Louis  on  Monday. 
We  hare  no  donbt  she  left  papers.  —  (Tstro  City  TVinei,  1865. 

I  don*t  want  no  better  friend  than  Buck  Fanshaw.  .  .  .  Take  him  all  round, 
pard,  there  never  was  a  bufUer  man  in  the  mines.  ...  No  man  ever  know'd 
Buck  to  go  back  on  a  friend.  —  Mark  Twain^  Roughing  ft^  p.  888. 

The  Mississippi  boatman,  when  engaged  iu  a  race,  exclaims:  — 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  buUy  trip, 

So  shake  her  up  and  let  her  rip.  —  Boatman'' i  8ong» 

Ha  I  BnUg  for  me  again,  when  my  turn  for  picket  Is  over ; 
And  now  for  a  smoke,  as  T  lie,  with  the  moonlight  in  the  clover. 

ShanUff,  The  Brier-wood  Pipe. 

The  following  stanza  is  from  a  poem  on  American  affairs  that 
appeared  in  England  during  the  late  civil  war.  It  has  reference  to 
blockade  runners  sent  by  John  Bull  from  England. 

So  he  sent  not  a  vessel  across  the  broad  sea, 
Vich  vas  hawful  *ard  times  for  poor  Jefferson  D., 
And  wrote  unto  Doodle,  "Hold  on,  and  be  tmel  *' 
And  Jonathan  answered  Bull,  **BnUg/or  yon," 

Tou*re  doin'  the  politics  Miy,  as  all  our  family  agree ; 

Just  keep  your  old  goose-quill  a-floppin,  and  give  'em  a  good  one  for  me. 

CarUon^  Home  Battads,  p.  86. 

Bullyrag.  To  revile  in  vulgar  terms;  to  abuse  or  scold  vehemently. 
—  Forby*s  Glossary. 

I  don*t  want  nothing  better  'n  this;  I  don^t  git  enough  to  eat  gin'alty,  — and 
here  they  can*t  come  and  pick  a  feller  and  huUyrag  him  so.  —  Mark  Ttoain^  Tom 
Bawyer^  p.  118. 

Bummer.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow  without  any  visible  means  of 
support.  A  word  much  used  by  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil 
war.  The  "  New  York  Herald,"  May  2, 1876,  thus  describes  the 
individual:  The  army  hummer  is  usually  a  **  General ''  who  has  been 
in  the  Quartermaster's  or  Commissary  Department,  and  whose  rank 
represents  influence  about  the  War  Office,  and  days  and  nights  of 
hard  duty  about  Willard's  and  the  Arlington.  Since  the  war,  he 
has  been  very  **  loyal."  He  has  '*  sustained  "  the  Union,  and  **  sup- 
ported "  the  government.  Unable  to  earn  an  honest  living,  with- 
out brains  for  any  position  higher  than  that  of  a  car  conductor,  he 
lives  by  lobbying.  He  knows  the  inside  of  every  office,  the  farorite 
wine  of  a  secretary,  and  the  kind  of  dinner  fancied  by  this  states- 
man or  the  other.  So,  in  time,  he  finds  himself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  income,  for  which  he  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink  and 
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talk.    He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  whose  uniform  he  wears  for 
his  own  gain. 

"WTien  it  was  reported  that  the  Federal  government  refused  to  recognize  Con- 
federate prisoners  as  '*  prisoners  of  war/'  Greneral  Jackson  and  myself  advocated 
that  the  Confederate  government  should  then  proclaim  a  '^war  to  the  knife,** 
neither  asking  nor  granting  quarter.  We  thought  that  the  war  would  thereby 
sooner  come  to  an  end,  with  less  destruction  of  life;  we  thought  also  that  such  a 
mode  of  warfare  would  inspire  terror  to  the  armed  invaders  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  army  followers,  bummers^  &c.,  who  were  the  curse  of  all  armed  invasfons. 
—  Extract  of  Ltittr  from  General  Beauregard  to  the  Goverrwr  of  Tennettee, 
Ji.  T.  Herald,  April  30,  1876. 

So  long  as  substantial  citizens  choose  to  leave  politics  to  shoulder-hitters,  mm- 
Bellers,  and  bummers  of  every  degree,  so  long  wiU  they  be  robbed  at  every  tarn. 
— N.  T.  Commercial  Adv.,  Sept  9,  1874. 

In  speaking  of  the  order  of  Greneral  Grant  sending  General  Custer 
to  his  regiment,  the  "New  York  Herald,"  May  4,  1876,  says:  — 

This  action  of  the  President  in  the  case  of  General  Custer  is  unfortunate.  If  he 
had  any  thing  against  the  General,  he  shonld  have  ordered  him  before  a  Court  of 
Inquiry.  But  because  Custer  has  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  certain  armj 
bummers,  he  is  sent  to  his  regiment  under  circumstanees  that  amount  to  a  humil- 
iation. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislatnre  of  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  control  the  operations 
of  the  bummer  element  in  the  primary  meetings  of  political  parties. — Boston 
Herald,  April  8,  1877. 

**  The  Bar-tender's  Story,"  portraying  a  frequenter  of  the  bar- 
room, says:  — 

For  he  got  to  increasin'  his  doses. 

And  took  *em  more  often,  he  did ; 
And  it  growed  on  him  faster  and  faster. 

Till  into  a  bummer  he  slid. 

Bnmmerism.    Character  of  a  bummer ;  bummers  collectively  regarded. 

If  Deputy  Sheriffs  might  attend  without  scandal;  if  beautiful  bummeritm, 
feminine  and  fair,  &c.  —  Philadelphia  Press,  Jan.  5,  1870. 

Bumper.  That  part  of  the  frame  of  a  railroad  car  which  is  provided 
with  springs  for  an  elastic  material  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  sim- 
ilar part  of  the  next  car.  In  England,  they  use  the  words  buffer 
and  bunter. 

Bumptious.  Self -conceited;  forward;  pushing.  —  HaUiweU.  See 
Gumptiotis, 

Sir  E.  L.  B.  Lytton,  in  **My  Novel,''  gives  an  amusing  disquisi- 
tion on  the  words  gumption  and  bumptious :  — 

"  She  was  always  —  not  exactly  prond-Iike  —  but  what  I  call  gumptious." 
'*I  never  heard  that  word  before,"  said  the  parson.     ^^  Bumptious,  indeed, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  has  crept  into  familiar  parlance, 
especially  amongst  young  folks  at  school  and  c6llege.** 
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**Bim^)iioiu$  is  bwrnptiout^  and  gnmptioixs  is  gmnptloos,**  said  the  landlord. 
"Now,  tho  town  beadle  is  Inmptiou*,  and  Mrs.  Arenel  is  gomptious." 

*'  She  is  a  veiy  respectable  woman,"  said  Mr.  Dale. 

"In  course,  sir;  all  gumptious  folks  are;  they  value  themselves  on  their 
nspcctability,  and  look  down  on  their  neighbors." 

Parmm.  **  Gumptious  —  gumption.  I  think  I  remember  the  substantive  at 
school;  not  that  my  master  taught  it  to  me.    Gumption  — it  means  cleverness.'* 

Landlord.  "  There  *s  gumption  and  gumptious !  Gumption  is  knowing;  but 
when  I  say  that  sum  un  is  gumptious,  I  mean — though  that  *b  more  vulgar  like 
— sum  un  who  does  not  think  small  beer  of  hisself.    Tou  take  me,  sir?  " 

T6  bunch.    To  bring  together;  to  corral,  which  see. 

The  horsea  not  captured  by  the  Indians  have  been  iwicAecf  at  either  end  of  the 
hostile,  and  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  regular  coaches  for  a  month  to  come.  — 
McCUtrtj  Rockjf  MoutOains^  p.  99. 

Bnnoh-OraMk  A  species  of  Fesiuca  which  grows  on  the  plains  of  New 
Mexico. 

To  bundle.  Mr.  Grose  thus  describes  this  custom:  **  A  man  and 
woman  lying  on  the  same  bed  with  their  clothes  on;  an  expedient 
practised  in  America  on  a  scarcity  of  beds,  where,  on  such  occasions, 
husbands  and  parents  frequently  permitted  travellers  to  bundle  with 
their  wives  and  daughters." — Dictionary  of  the  Vulvar  Tongue. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  in  his  **  General  History  of  Connecti- 
cut "  (London,  1781),  enters  largely  into  the  custom  of  bundling  as 
pracUfied  there.  He  says:  '*  Notwithstanding  the  great  modesty  of 
the  females  is  such  that  it  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  rude- 
ness for  a  gentleman  to  speak  before  a  lady  of  a  garter  or  leg,  yet  it 
is  thought  but  a  piece  of  civility  to  ask  her  to  bundle.*'  The  learned 
and  pious  historian  endeavors  to  prove  that  bundling  was  not  only  a 
Christian  custom,  but  a  very  polite  and  prudent  one. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  asks,  — 

Is  not  this  custom,  which  has  no  name  in  the  dictionary,  but  which  is  com- 
monly called  bttndting,  a  sinful  custom  ? —  Worktj  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Bamaby,  who  travelled  in  New  England,  in 
1759-60,  notices  this  custom,  which  then  prevailed.  He  thinks  that 
though  it  may  at  first  **  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  grossness  of  char- 
acter, it  will,  upon  deeper  research,  be  found  to  proceed  from  sim- 
plicity and  innocence."  —  Travels,  p.  144. 

Tan  Corlear  stopped  occasionally  in  the  villages  to  eat  pumpkin-pies,  dance  at 
coantiy  frolics,  and  btmdU  with  the  Yankee  lasses.  ^  Knickerboeherf  New  York, 

Bundling  is  said  to  be  practised  in  Wales.  —  WrighCs  Dictionary. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  in  former  tiroes,  I  do  not 
think  bundling  is  now  practised  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Masson  describes  a  similar  custom  in  Central  Asia:  *'  Many 
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of  the  Afghan  tribes  have  a  cnstom  in  wooing  similar  to  what  in 
Wales  is  known  as  bundling-upy  and  which  they  term  narmat  hazd. 
The  loyer  presents  himself  at  the  house  of  his  betrothed  with  a 
suitable  gift,  and,  in  return,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  night  with  her, 
on  the  understanding  that  innocent  endearments  are  not  to  be 
exceeded.''  —  Journeys  in  Beloochistauy  Afghanistan,  jrc..  Vol.  III. 
p.  287. 

Bnnoome,  Bonkum.  Judge  Halliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  thus  ex- 
plains this  very  expressive  word,  which  is  now  as  well  understood 
as  any  in  our  language:  "  All  over  America,  every  place  likes  to 
hear  of  its  member  of  Congress,  and  see  their  speeches;  and,  if  they 
don't,  they  send  a  piece  to  the  paper,  inquirin'  if  their  members 
died  a  natural  death,  or  was  skivered  with  a  bowie-knife,  for  they 
hante  seen  his  speeches  lately,  and  his  friends  are  anxious  to  know 
his  fate.  Our  free  and  enlightened  citizens  don't  approbate  silent 
members;  it  don't  seem  to  them  as  if  Squashville,  or  Puukinsville, 
or  Lumbertown  was  right  represented,  unless  Squashville,  or  Pun- 
kins  ville,  or  Lumbertown  makes  itself  heard  and  known,  ay^  and 
feared  too.  So  every  feller,  in  bounden  duty,  talks,  and  talks  big 
too,  and  the  smaller  the  State,  the  louder,  bigger,  and  fiercer  its 
members  talk.  Well,  when  a  crittur  talks  for  talk's  sake,  jist  to 
have  a  speech  in  the  paper  to  send  to  home,  and  not  for  any  other 
airthly  puppus  but  electioneering,  our  folks  call  it  Bunkum.** 

The  origin  of  the  phrase,  **  talking  for  Buncombe,"  is  thus  re- 
lated in  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina:  **  Several  years  ago 
in  Congress,  the  member  from  this  district  arose  to  address  the 
House,  without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner  or  mi&tter,  to 
interest  the  audience.  Many  members  left  the  hall.  Very  naively 
he  told  those  who  remained  that  they  might  go  too ;  he  should  speak 
for  some  time,  but '  he  was  only  talking  for  Buncombe.*  " 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  pleasant  **  Reminiscences,"  in  describing 
his  native  valleys,  says:  — 

On  every  side  the  ear  was  saluted  by  the  mocking  screams  of  the  red-headed 
woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  congresses  of  crows,  damorona  as  if  talking  to  6«»- 
eombe.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

Mr.  Saxe,  speaking  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  says:  — 

Here,  would-be  TuUys  pompously  parade 

Their  tumid  tropes  for  simple  buncombe  made, 

Full  on  the  chair  the  chilling  torrent  shower, 

And  work  their  word-pumps  through  the  allotted  hour. 

ProgreUf  A  Poem. 
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Come  on,  ye  itump  men  eloquent,  in  never-ending  stream, 
Let  office.be  year  glorious  goal,  and  hunkum  be  your  theme ; 
Hie  vast  and  vaulted  capitol  shall  echo  to  your  jaws, 
And  universal  Tankeedom  shall  shout  in  your  applause. 

Dr.  BigtUno^  Am.  RejteUd  Addreatet,  Tk«  American  Comgrem. 

Hie  House  of  Representatives  broke  down  upon  the  corruption  committee's  bill 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  members  of  Congress,  liaving  first  passed  it  for  bim- 
eomhe.  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  March  2,  1857. 

Here  is  an  amusing  biography  of  General  Houston,  bulky  in  size,  capital  in 
paper,  and  evidently  got  up  for  buncombe.  —  N.  T.  Tribune. 

Our  people  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  emancipation,  but  they  know 
it  *s  all  buncombe,  —  Sam  SUek,  Human  Nature,  p.  176. 

Bunkum  is  also  used  as  an  adjective. 

General  Sibley  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Craig,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
Texans,  with  artillery,  and  had  issued  a  bunkum  proclamation. — If.  Y,  Tribune, 
Feb.  11,  ISeS,  Deipatdt/rom  Kaneas. 

Bnngay.  Go  to  Bungay  I  A  mild  way  of  saying,  '^  Go  to  h — ; " 
Bungay  being  a  place  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  less  caloric. 
Xew  England. 

Banga     (Span,  bongo.)    A  kind  of  boat  used  at  the  South. 

The  most  urgent  steps  were  being  taken  to  press  every  bungo  and  canoe  to  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  people  along  the  coast^  in  order  to  embark  them  without 
delay.  —  N.  0.  Picayune. 

Bongto'Krn  Cropper.  A  spurious  coin,  of  base  metal,  a  very  clumsy 
counterfeit  of  the  English  halfpenny  or  copper.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  then  ciilled  Bung^ 
town^  now  Bameysville,  in  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  The 
Bungtawn  copper  never  was  a  legal  coin.  The  British  halfpenny  or 
copper  was.     The  term  is  used  only  in  New  England. 

Tfaeee  flowers  wouldnH  (fetch  a  Bungtown  copper.  —  Margaret^  p.  19. 

Anti-slavery  professions  just  before  an  election  ain*t  worth  a  Bun^oion  copper. 
—  Biglotp  Paper$f  p.  147. 

The  last  thing  I  remember  [having  been  tipsy]  was  trying  to  pay  my  fare  with 
a  Bungtown  copper.  —  Doesticks,  p.  62. 

Bonk.  1.  (Ang.-Sax.  benCy  a  bench,  a  form.)  A  wooden  case,  used 
in  country  taverns  and  in  offices,  which  serves  alike  for  a  seat  dur- 
ing the  day  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  tiers  of  standing  bed-places  used  in  the  lowest  class  of  lodging 
bouses. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  the  word  bunker,  a  bench  or  sort  of  low  chests, 
that  serve  for  seats,  —  also,  a  seat  in  the  window,  which  serves  for 
a  chest,  opening  with  a  hinged  lid.  —  Etym.  Diet.  Scottish  Language. 

Ithen  frae  off  the  bunkere  sank. 

We  o*ea  like  the  collops  8cor*d.  -r-MoBuauf'e  Poeme^  Vol.  I.  p.  980.   .< 
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In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  a  hunker  or  ftunikait,  which  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  thinks  to  be  the  same  word,  means  an  earthen  seat  in  the 
fields.  In  the  north  of  England,  a  seat  in  front  of  a  house,  made 
of  stones  or  sods,  is  called  a  bink, 

2.  Bunkj  also  applied  to  berths  in  second-class  steamboats.  In 
some  of  them,  the  engine-house  has  a  bunk-room^  and  those  who 
sleep  there  at  night  are  termed  bunkers.  The  same  language  ap- 
plies to  the  **  cribs  "  of  rowdy  clubs;  and  the  word  **  to  bunk ''  has 
become  very  generally  engrafted  upon  our  common  language  of  the 
streets. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  placed  on  a  lumberman's  sled  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  the  end  of  heavy  pieces  of  timber.  —  Maine. 

To  bunk.    1.  To  retire  to  bed  in  a  bimk. 

2.  Among  lumbermen,  to  pile  wood  deceitfully  so  as  to  increase 
the  apparent  quantity  in  the  survey. 

Banker.  (Alosa  menhaden.)  The  Menhaden  or  Mossbunker,  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  latter,  which  see ;  also  Menhaden. 

In  an  article  on  the  Long  Island  Fishery,  the  **  Sag  Harbor  Ex- 
press "  says:^ 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  tiie  bunker  or  menhaden  fishery  has  been  rery 
hrisk.  Daring  the  last  week,  the  Sterling  Oil  Works  at  Cedar  Point  took  in 
800,000  fish,  and  in  three  days  of  the  same  week  Wells^s  factory  took  1,000,000. 
Hie  **  Greenport  Times  **  states  that  large  quantities  of  bunkert  are  taken  in 
pounds,  as  high  as  50,000  being  secured  in  some  of  them  at  a  single  lift. 

Bnnkam.    See  Buncome, 

Bnrean.  1.  The  name  commonly  given,  in  America,  to  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

2.  A  subdivision  of  one  of  the  government  departments,  as  the 
**  Indian  Bureau,"  the  '*  Pension  Bureau,"  &c. 

Bnrgall.  (Ctenolabrus  coendeta.)  A  small  fish,  very  common  in  New 
York;  also  found  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as 
Delaware  Bay.  The  usual  length  is  about  six  inches,  though  they 
are  sometimes  found  twelve  inches.  Otlier  names  for  the  same  fish 
are  Kibbler,  from  its  nibbling  o£E  the  bait  when  thrown  for  other 
fishes;  Chogset,  the  Indian  name;  and  in  New  England,  those  of 
Blue  Perch  and  Conner. 

Bnrgaloo.    Pear.     See  Virgalieu, 

To  burgle.    To  commit  burglary;  to  break  into;  to  rob. 

Bobbed.  The  Waverly  National  Bank  bargUd,  —  PhOa,  PrtUy  March  16, 
1870. 

To  bnm  xsp.     In  correct  English,  papers,  haystacksi  briars,  &c.|  are 
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burned  up.  The  grass  is  also  said  to  be  burned  up  by  drought;  but 
it  is  hardiy  proper  to  say  that  such  a  man  was  ruined  by  being 
hum€d  up.  *'Mr.  Smith's  factory  was  burned  up,^*  it  should  be 
•*  burned  down ;  "  and,  applied  to  a  man,  *»  burned  out." 

Burr-Oak.  (^Qtiercus  macrocarpa.)  A  beautiful  tree,  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  height,  laden  with  dark  tufted  foliage.  It  is  found  mostly 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  and  in  Upper  Louisiana  near  the  Missouri.  It  is 
also  called  Overcup  White  Oak.  —  Michaux, 

The  tre«8,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  what  is  called  the  hwrr-oaJ^  a  small 
variety  ol  a  very  extensive  genus ;  and  the  spaces  between  them,  always  irregu- 
lar and  often  of  singular  beauty,  iiave  obtained  the  name  of  *^  openings."  — 
Cooptr^  Th€  Oak  Opening*. 

Burr-Stone.  A  species  of  *silex  or  quartz  occurring  in  amorphous 
mx»e8,  partly  compact,  but  containing  many  irregular  cavities. 
It  is  used  for  mill-stones.  —  Cleveland's  Mineralogy, 

Bnrated.  A  form  of  the  past  tense  and  participle  frequently  employed 
instead  of  the  correct  form,  burst.  So  '*bust''  and  '*  busted." 
Vulgar. 

Buflh.  (Dutch,  boschj  a  wood.)  The  woods,  a  forest,  or  a  thicket  of 
trees  or  bushes.  This  term,  which  is  much  used  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada,  probably  originated  in  New  York. 

Bush-Bean.  {Phaseolus  vulgaris.)  The  useful  vegetable,  brought 
originally  from  Asia  and  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  called  in  Eng- 
land Kidney-bean  and  French  Bean.  With  us  they  are  also  called 
String^beans  and  Snap-beans,  or  Snaps. 

Buflh-Meeting.  Gatherings  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship.  A  few  rough  benches  are  put  up  at  some  convenient 
point,  and  the  meeting  lasts  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night. 
Distinguished  from  camp-meetings  in  the  fact  of  lasting  only  one  day 
(the  Sabbath  usually),  having  no  tents  put  up,  and  being  in  every 
respect  more  impromptu.  At  present  they  are  done  away  with  in 
many  places,  except  at  the  South  among  the  Negroes,  to  whom  there 
can  be  no  more  delightful  frolic  than  a  bush-meetin\ 

Buahwhaoker.  1.  One  accustomed  to  beat  about  or  travel  through 
bushes ;  a  clodhopper,  raw  countryman,  greenhorn. 

Do  yon  think  all  our  eastern  dignitaries  combined  could  have  compelled  young 
hntk»haekers  to  wear  coats  and  shoes  in  recitation-rooms? —  CewUon^  New  Pur- 
dbote,  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 

The  Van  B  e  of  Nyack  were  the  first  that  did  ever  kick  with  the  left  foot ; 
they  were  gallant  bwikwhacken  and  hunters  of  raccoons  by  moonlight  —  Knicker- 
bodter'sNew  York. 
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Eveij  Inuhwhadcer  and  forent  ranger  thought  he  knew  where  to  find  the  trees. 
—  B,  Slick,  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  15. 

2.  In  the  late  civil  war,  an  irregular,  or  gaerilla  Confederate 
aoldier. 

Should  gueriUas  or  butkwhackert  molest  our  march,  or  should  the  inhabitants 
bum  bridges,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hostility,  then  army  commanders  should 
order  and  enforce  a  derastation  more  or  less  relentless.  —  Otneral  Sherman^t 
Field  Order,  Not.  9,  1864. 

3.  A  scythe  or  other  instrument  used  for  cutting  brush  or  boshes. 
I  know  not  the  victim  soon  destined  to  fall  before  the  keen-edged  biukwhaeker 

of  Time,  or  I  would  point  him  out.  —  Dow't  Sermons,  Vol.  I. 

Buflhuvhaoldng.    1.  Travelling  or  pulling  through  bushes. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boat  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting-poles,  the  cor- 
delle,  and,  when  the  waters  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of  the 
bushes,  buJitDhadeing,  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes.  —  Flint* t  Hist,  and  Oeogr,  of 
Misdtdppi  Valley, 

2.  Fighting  in  guerilla  style,  much  in  vogue  at  the  South  during 

the  late  civil  war. 

The  fiends  in  small  parties  select  a  position  behind  fences,  trees,  &c.,  fin 
upon  the  Union  troops  as  they  pass,  and  then  run.  .  .  .  This  infernal  bu^wkaet' 
ing  shall  not  be  practised  on  the  men  of  my  command,  without  my  enforcing  the 
aeverest  retaliation.  —  CoUmd  DeitzUr,  in  N,  Y,  Herald,  June  29,  1862. 

Bust    A  burst,  failure.     The  following  conundrum  went  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  at  the  time  the  Whig  part^  failed  to  elect  Mr.  Clay 
to  the  Presidency:  **  Why  is  the  Whig  party  like  a  sculptor?    Be- 
cause it  takes  Clay,  and  makes  a  bust.** 
2.  A  frolic;  a  spree.    Vulgar. 

In  old  times,  Joshua  sent  Jericho  on  a  hu$t  with  his  horns. — N.  T»  fftrald, 

Jan.  11, 1862. 

And  when  we  get  our  pockets  Ml 

Of  this  bright,  shinin*  dust. 

We  *11  travel  straight  for  home  again. 

And  spend  it  on  a  bu$t.  —  CaUfomia  Song. 

To  bust.    To  burst ;  to  fail  in  business.    This  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  the  word  hurst  is  very  common. 

I  was  soon  fotch'd  up  in  the  victualling  line — and  I  hMted  tot  the  benefit  of 
my  creditors.  — J,  C  Neal,  DoUy  Jones. 

When  merchants  fondly  trust  to  paper. 

And  find  too  late  that  banks  betray, 
What  art  can  help  them  through  the  scrape,  or 

Suggest  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  ? 

The  only  way  to  stop  each  croaker, 

And  pay  the  banks  to  whom  they  trust; 
To  bring  repentance  to  the  broker, 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is  ^*  to  bust."  — JV.  T.  Evening  Post, 

Buster.     1.  A  roistering  blade,  a  dashing  feUow. 
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I  wvnt  on,  laming  something  every  daj,  until  I  was  reckeaed  a  butter,  and 
allowed  to  be  the  best  bar -hunter  in  my  district.  —  Thorpe,  Big  Bear  of  Arkatuat. 

Applied  alao  to  any  large  person,  especially  to  overgrown  children. 
**  Ain't  he  a  buster.**  **  Come  here,  buster  f**  in  the  sense  of  ^*  sonny," 
•*  who  *8  your  daddy  ?  " 
2.  A  frolic,  a  spree. 

Biut-Hoad,  t.  e.  Burst-head.    Common  whiskey. 

Bntcher-Blrd.    See  Nine-KUler. 

Bntt    1.  The  small  pipe  affixed  to  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine. 

2.  The  buttocks.  The  word  is  used  in  the  West  in  such  phrases 
as,  *»I  fell  on  my  butt,**  "He  kick'd  my  6u^^"  In  the  west  of 
England,  it  denotes  a  buttock  of  beef. 

8.  A  sort  of  flat  and  short  hinge,  that,  when  folded,  butts  on 
itself. 

To  bntt    To  oppose.     South-west. 

Bntte.  (French.)  This  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  books  that 
relate  to  the  Eocky  Mountain  and  Oregon  regions,  "where,"  says 
Colonel  Fremont,  "  it  is  naturalized,  and,  if  desirable  to  render  into 
English,  there  is  no  word  which  would  be  its  precise  equivalent. 
It  is  applied  to  the  detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise  abruptly, 
and  reach  too  high  to  be  called  hills  or  ridges,  and  not  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains.  Knob,  as  applied  in  the  Western  States, 
is  their  most  descriptive  term  in  English;  but  no  translation  or 
paraphrasis  would  preserve  the  identity  of  these  picturesque  land- 
marks." —  Exped,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  145. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  "  Overland  Journey,"  when  travers- 
ing the  Red  River  country,  speaks  of  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the 
sea  of  plains,  known  as  the  Butte  aux  Chiens,  .  .  .  towering  with 
a  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  over  a  boundless  prairie  as  level 
and  smooth  as  a  pond.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  54. 

On  entering  the  broken  ground,  the  creek  turns  more  to  the  westward,  and 
passes  by  two  remarkable  buttts  of  a  red  conglomerate,  which  appear  at  a  di»- 
tanoe  like  tables  cut  in  the  mountain  side.  —  Rttxton^i  Memoo  and  Rockji  Moim^ 
taint,  p.  241. 

Butter-Bird.    See  Bobolink, 

Butter-Bosh.  The  Cephalanthus  Canadensis^  or  butter-hush,  grows  in 
swamps  and  low,  wet,  marshy  grounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune^  July  24,  1861,  This  is  a  corrup- 
tion  of  Button-Bush^  which  see. 

Btttter^FlfllL     (Murasnoides,)     So  called  from  the  slime  with  which 
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it  is  covered,  rendering  it  difficult  to  handle.    Found  all  along  our 
coast. 

Perch  are  found  about  the  rocks,  and  lump  or  huUer^ftth  are  sometimes  can^t 
—  ThaxUr,  I.  ofShoaU^  p.  88. 

Bntterine.  Another  name  for  oleomargarine,  or  butter  made  of  fat, 
and  greasy  or  oily  substances.    See  Oleomargarine. 

Bntternuta.  A  term  applied  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  during  the 
late  civil  war,  so  called  from  the  color  of  their  clothes,  a  cinnamon 
color,  which  color  is  obtained  from  the  skins  of  the  butternut. 

We  marvelled  as  we  went  by  that  no  ambitions  butternut  discharged  his  rifle 
or  shot-gun  at  the  fleet  as  it  passed ;  but  Jie  did  not.  — N.  T.  Tribune,  June  11, 
1862,  Letter  from  Tewneaset. 

The  butternut  gentry  .  .  .  about  four  hundred  of  them  piere  priBoners]  are  in 
the  camp  hospitals.  —  The  Independent,  March  22, 1862,  Letter  from  Chicago. 

Button-Bush.  {Cephalanthus  occidentalis.)  A  shrub  which  grows 
along  the  water-side,  its  insulated  thickets  furnishing  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  nests  of  the  blackbird.  Its  flowers  appear  at  a  distance  like 
the  balls  of  the  sycamore  tree;  hence  its  name.  —  Bigelow. 

Buttoning  up.  A  Wall  Street  phrase.  When  a  broker  has  bought 
stock  on  speculation  and  it  falls  suddenly  on  his  hands,  whereby 
he  is  a  loser,  he  keeps  the  matter  to  himself,  and  is  reluctant  to 
confess  the  ownership  of  a  share.  This  is  called  buttoning  up.  —  A 
Walk  in  WdU  Street,  p.  47. 

Buttonwood  or  Button-Tree.  (Platanus  occidentalis.)  The  popular 
name,  in  New  England,  of  the  sycamore-tree;  so  called  from  the 
balls  it  bears,  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds,  which  remain  on  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  —  Michaux^s  Sylva.  Sometimes  called  But- 
ton-ball tree. 

Buyer's  Option.  A  purchaser  of  stocks  at  the  broker's  board,  buyer^$ 
option,  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  can  call  for  the  stock  any  day 
within  that  time,  or  wait  until  its  expiration.  He  pays  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  up  to  the  time  he  calls.  A  purchase  on 
huyer^s  option  is  generally  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price. 

To  bny  In.  The  act  of  purchasing  stock  in  order  to  meet  a  ^*  short " 
contract,  or  to  enable  one  to  return  stock  which  has  been  borrowed. 
Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street. 

To  buy  one's  Time.  An  apprentice  '*  buys  his  time; "  t.  e.,  he  pays 
his  employer,  to  whom  he  is  bound,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
release  him  before  his  term  of  apprenticeship  has  expired. 

To  buy  or  sell  Flat.  A  broker's  phrase,  meaning  to  buy  or  sell  divi- 
dend-making stocks,  or  securities  having  interest  coupons  attached, 
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without  making  account  of  the  interest  accrued  since  the  last  pre- 
ceding payment  of  dividend  or  interest. 

A  pickpocket. 

While  the  [New  York]  police  had  no  right  to  arrest  pickpockets  unless  they 
canght  them  committing  a  theft,  yet  as  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  they  exer- 
cised it,  and  many  were  the  ear-Utaen  they  led  captives  to  police  head-quarters. 
Oahay/or  1867,  p.  634. 

By  and  again.  Occasionally,  now  and  then.  A  Southern  expression. 
**  By  and  then  "  is  given  in  **  Robinson  Crusoe  ''  as  Friday's  corrup- 
tion of  by  and  by. 

Bj  and  large.  From  every  point  of  view;  on  the  whole;  after  due 
consideration. 

Taken  by  and  large,  it  [General  Shennan^s  prediction]  was  a  good  philosophic 
cal  forecast  —  Boiton  Journal. 

Taken  by  and  Jorge,  it  has  been  a  profitable  aeasoa  for  bnsiness. — 8UUe  of  th9 
MarketB. 

Bj-Bldder.  A  person  employed  at  public  auctions  to  bid  on  articles 
put  up  for  sale,  to  enhance  the  price. 

By  Bnn.    Before  sunset.    Georgia. 

By  the  Name  oC  Some  persons  will  say,  *^  I  met  to-day  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Smith."  An  Englishman  would  say  *'  of  the  name," 
&c. ;  except  in  such  phrases  aa  *'  he  went  by  the  name  of  Smith. 


C. 

Cabbage-Tree.  (Palma  alHssima.)  A  palm-tree  found  in  East  Florida. 
From  its  pith  very  good  sago  is  made,  and  its  long  trunks  serve  for 
pipes  to  convey  water  underground.  —  BartranCs  Florida  Journal. 
This  name,  according  to  locality,  is  given  to  all  palms  that  bear  an 
esculent  shoot.     See  Palm  Cabbage, 

Caberos.    (Span,  cabestro,  a  halter.)   A  rope  made  of  hair,  used  for 

catching  wild  horses  and  cattle.    It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  '^  lariat,"  which  is  made  of  raw  hide.    These  two  words  are  in 

common  use  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  imply  what  is,  at  the 

North,  termed  a  lasw. 

Bill  Stone  had  his  rifle  for  himself  and  a  strong  oaberot  for  his  horse,  and  so 
did  nH  bother  anybody  about  feeding.  — N,  T.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Western  Tcde. 

Cablegram.     Telegram  by  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Cablegranu  received  by  the  State  Department  indicate  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  averting  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  —  TeUgrapMe 
E^crt,  Apnl  SI,  1877. 
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Caboodle.  The  whole  caboodle  is  a  common  expression,  meaning  ihe 
whole  lot.  It  is  used  in  all  the  Northern  States  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  Southern.     The  word  boodle  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Thej  may  reoommend  to  the  electors  of  Hamilton  County  to  disregard  to  mnch 
of  the  law  as  constitutes  two  election  districts  of  Hamilton  County.  Having  dona 
this,  Medary  will  be  looking  ont  for  a  job ;  Olds  will  be  often  in  Fairfield  cozen- 
ing for  a  nomination  to  Congress ;  and  the  tohoh  caboodle  will  act  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  **  Ohio  Sun,"  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  triumph  in  the  old 
fashion  way.  —  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Up  with  the  stripes  and  stars,  and  down  with  stars  and  bars, 

Let  the  cry  of  the  Eagle  still  be  Union. 
Hail  Columbia,  Yankee  Doodle,  God  bless  the  whole  caboodle, 

Chrittff^i  SongtUr, 

When  Josiah  Allen's  wife  visited  Stewart's  great  store  in  New 
York,  she  saya,  in  describing  her  visit,  — 

I  walked  up  to  the  counter  as  collected  lookin*  as  if  I  owned  the  whole  caboodle 
of  them,  and  New  Tork  village  and  Jonesville.  —  Bettn  Bobbet^  p.  351. 

Caboose  Car.  The  last  car  of  a  freight-train  on  a  railway  for  the 
conductor's  use. 

Caoao.  The  fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  (TKeobronia  cacao) ,  of  which  choco- 
late is  made;  hence  also  called  Chocolate-nuts,  commonly  spelled 
and  pronounced  Cocoa. 

Cache.  (French.)  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  hiding  and  preserving 
provisions  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Travellers  across 
the  prairies,  hunters,  and  the  settlers  in*the  Far  West,  often  resort 
to  this  means  for  preserving  their  provisions. 

The  term  cache  is  also  used  to  designate  other  means  of  preserving 
articles  of  various  kinds.  See  in  **  Harper *8  Mag."  for  Nov.,  1869, 
description  and  illustrative  woodcut  of  a  cache^  which  was  a  plat- 
form on  which,  supported  on  branches  of  trees,  provisions,  &c.,  were 
kept  from  the  reach  of  bears  and  other  animals. 

I  took  advantege  of  a  detached  heap  of  stones,  to  make  a  oache  of  a  bag  of 
pemmican.  —  Back^  Journal  of  an  Arctic  Voyage* 

The  cacht^  which  I  had  relied  so  much  upon,  was  entu«ly  destroyed  by  the 
bears.  —  Dr.  Kane,  Arctic  Ea^loraHom,  Vol.  I. 

To  cache.     To  hide  or  conceal  in  the  ground. 

We  returned  to  camp,  and  cached  our  meat  and  packs  in  the  forks  of  a  cotton- 
wood-tree,  out  of  reach  of  wolves.  —  Rtuston^e  Adventwree  in  New  Mexico, 

When  Dr.  Hoyey*s  party  reached  Mann's  Fort,  they  were  well-nigh  exhausted. 
The  fort  was  vacant,  but  after  much  search  they  found  plenty  of  salt  pork 
which  had  been  cached  by  its  former  occupants.  — New  York  Tribune, 

Caohnnkl  A  word  like  thump!  describing  the  sound  produced  by 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body.     Also  written  kerchunk !    A  number  of 
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fanciful  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  sort  are  aaed  in  the  South  and 
West;  in  all  of  which  the  first  syllable,  which  is  unaccented,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  variety  of  speUing.  These  words  are  of  recent 
origin. 

Cadquo  or  Casique.  (W.  Ind.  cazic^  cachic.)  A  chief  or  king  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  West  India  Islands.  This,  like  other  terms 
of  the  sort,  has  been  extended  by  the  whites  beyond  its  original 
limits. 

Caok.     A  small  shoe  ;  a  shoe  for  a  child.     Massachusetts. 

Cacomite.  A  name  for  tlfe  bulbous  root  of  a  species  of  Tigridia  from 
which  a  good  flour  is  prepared,  in  Mexico. 

Cade.     A  calf;  a  pet. 

Cadeau.   (Fr.)    A  present ;  gift ;  compliment. 

A  present,  a  g^ft,  u  some  wretched  beings  affecting  to  adorn  English  say,  a 
cadeau — N,  T.  TribwM,  Dec.  30,  1861. 

Cahoot.  (Perhaps  Fr.  capute^  a  hut,  a  cabin.)  It  is  used  in  the  South 
and  West  to  denote  a  company,  or  partnership.  Men  who  live  in 
the  same  hut  or  shanty,  or  who  make  one  family,  are  ^^  in  cdhoot.^^ 

Pete  Hopkins  ainH  no  better  than  he  should  be,  and  I  wouldn't  swar  he  wasn't 
in  cahoot  with  the  devil. —  Chronicle*  of  PineviUe. 

I  *d  have  no  objection  to  go  in  cahoot  with  a  decent  fellow  for  a  character,  but 
bare  no  funds  to  purchase  on  my  own  account.  —  New  Orleans  Picaifune, 

The  Hoosier  took  him  aside,  told  him  there  was  a  smart  chance  of  a  pile  on  one 
of  the  [card]  tables,  and  that  if  he  liked  he  would  go  in  with  him  —  in  cahoot  I 
—  Field,  Western  Tales. 

To  cahoot.    To  act  in  partnership. 

Commodore  Morgan  sells  out  his  interest  to  Commodore  Garrison  in  the  Nica- 
ragua line,  and  Garrison  settles  his  difficulties  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and 
they  all  agree  to  cahoot  with  their  claims  against  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  — 
New  York  Herald,  May  20, 1857. 

Cahot.  (Fr.  Jolt.)  A  bank  of  snow  across  a  road  made  by  sleighs, 
which  heap  up  the  snow  in  front  and  leave  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion or  hollow.  Cahots  are  common  throughout  Canada  where  the 
snow  is  deep,  and  are  great  obstructions  to  travelling.  A  particular 
kind  of  sleigh  called  a  *'  traineau  "  chiefly  cause  these  cahots.  An 
effort  was  made  by  act  of  Parliament  a  few  years  since  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  traineaux,  but  it  met  with  so  much  opposition  from 
the  Canadians  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.  In  the  United 
States,  we  call  these  **  ihank-ye-ma^ams.^^ 

Calabash.  1.  A  large  gourd,  the  fruit  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria^  or 
calabash  vine. 
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2.  (Crescentia  cujete.)  A  gourd  that  grows  upon  trees  in  Spanish 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  large  and  round,  and 
serves  for  bowls.  That  of  another  species  or  variety  is  oral,  and 
furnishes  drinking-Ksups  and  chocolate-cups.  In  South  America, 
the  name  is  Totuma;  in  Central  America,  Jicara;  and  in  Cuba, 
Guira. 

8.  A  humorous  name  for  the  head,  generally  implying  emptiness; 
as,  **  He  broke  his  calabctsh.^*  Possibly  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
■    cabeza. 

Calaboose.    (Fr.  calahouse ;    Span.  calab(mo.)    In  the  South-western 
States,  the  common  jail  or  prison. 

There  *8  do  peace  in  a  steamer,  it  is  nothing  but  a  laige  oalaboou  chock  fuU  of 
prisoners.  —  Bam  SUck^  Human  Nature, 

I  went  on  board  the  other  day. 

To  hear  what  the  boatmen  had  to  say ; 

While  there  I  let  my  passion  loose, 

When  they  clapped  me  in  the  oalabooie.  —  7%e  Boaiman''s  8<mg, 

To  calaboose.     To  imprison.     South-western. 

We  have  a  special  telegraphic  despatch  from  St.  Louis,  giving  the  information 
that  Colonel  Titus,  late  of  Nicaragua,  now  claiming  to  be  of  Kansas,  was  oaia- 
booaed  on  Tuesday  for  shooting  at  the  porter  of  the  Planters*  House.  —  Cincinnaii 
Comm^frdai^  1857. 

Calash.  (Fr.  calh:?ie.)  1.  A  two- wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a 
chaise,  used  in  Canada. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head,  usually  worn  by  ladies  to  protect 
their  head-dresses  when  going  to  evening  parties,  the  theatre,  &c. 
It  is  formed  of  hoops  after  the  manner  of  a  chaise-top. 

To  calculate.  1.  This  word,  which  properly  means  to  compute,  to 
estimate,  has  been  erroneously  transferred  from  the  language  of  the 
counting-house  to  that  of  common  life,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
words  to  esteem;  to  suppose;  to  believe;  to  think;  to  expect;  intend, 
&c.  It  is  employed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  word  gutss^  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent.  Its  use  is  confined  to  the  illiterate  of  New 
England.  Calculated  is,  in  New  England  much,  by  some  almost 
exclusively,  used  in  the  sense  of  adapted  (to),  designed  (for);  and 
in  the  former  of  these  mischosen  and  ill-applied  applications  is  seen 
in  English  writers,  e.  g.  Harris's  **  Great  Commission  "  (often). 

Mr.  Cram  requested  those  persons  who  calculated  to  join  the  singin*  school  to 
come  forward.  — Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII. 

2.  To  adapt,  as  in  **  calculated." 
Calf-Kill.     (Kalmia  angustifolia,)    A  plant,  so  called  from  its  poison- 
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ons  properties,  which  are,  howerer,  not  so  great  as  the  name  im- 
ports.    Also  called  Lamb-kill  and  Sheep  LaoreL 

OaUbogas.  Rom  and  spruce-beer. —  Cartwrigki's  Labrador  (1792), 
Vol.  in.  Glossary.     An  American  beverage.  —  Grose. 

CUloo.  The  word  was  originally  applied  to  white  cottons  from  India. 
In  England,  white  cotton  goods  are  still  called  calicoes.  In  the 
United  States,  the  term  is  applied  exclusively  to  printed  cotton  cloth. 

Call.  An  invitation  from  the  vestry  of  a  church  to  a  clergyman  to  oc- 
cupy their  pulpit  is  technically  termed  a  ca//,  the  loudness  of  which 
call  is  considered  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  salary  offered. 

The  renowned  Mr.  Dow,  Jr.,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons, 
said:  — 

I  have  obserred  that  a  great  many  country  people  have  lately  joined  my  con^ 
gregation.  Let  the  good  work  ^  on !  I  hope  to  coax  a  few  more  such  sheep 
into  my  fold  before  I  preach  my  farewell  sermon  ;  and  that  may  be  pretty  soon, 
as  I  have  had  a  loud  $000  caU  elsewhere.  —  SermonSy  Vol.  I.  p.  817. 

Call  Contraot.  A  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  stock  is  termed 
a  call,  and  gives  the  holder  the  privilege  of  purchasing  of  the  party 
with  whom  the  contract  is  made  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  the 
stock  named,  within  a  definite  time,  at  a  stipulated  price. 

CaUlthnmpiana.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  for  persons  to  assem- 
ble with  tin  horns,  bells,  rattles,  and  similar  euphonious  instruments, 
and  parade  the  streets,  making  all  the  noise  and  discord  possible. 
This  party  was  called  the  CallUhumpianSy  or  the  f!allithumpian  band. 
An  allusion  to  Calliope  aud  as  well  to  thumping.  Fortimately,  the 
custom  has  now  fallen  almost,  if  not  entirely,  into  disuse. 

A  gang  of  Baltimore  rowdies  once  assumed  the  name.  The 
present  substitute  for  this  is  a  similar  procession  at  sunrise  on  the 
4th  of  July,  in  grotesque  or  worse  attire,  calling  themselves 
"Antiques  and  Horribles,"  a  corruption  of  the  venerable  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 

Applied  also  to  any  burlesque  sereuade,  particularly  when  given 
to  unpopular  persons  on  their  marriage. 

Ca]l-Irf>ans.  Loans  on  call  are  loans  of  money  where  the  borrower 
agrees  to  pay  at  any  moment  when  called  for.  Banks  having  large 
deposits  which  are  liable  to  be  called  for  any  day  often  loan  money 
at  less  than  the  ordinary  rates  in  this  way  to  brokers. 

To  speculate  in  fancy  stocks  on  eaU-loant  is  simply  to  put  yonr  hand  in  the 
bon*B  month,  or  yonrself  in  the  hands  of  a  Shylock,  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  ont  without  being  fleeced.  ^N.  T.  Herald. 
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If  the  mfirehaatfl  of  New  York  in  this  year  1870  ¥rish  to  warn  the  banks  agaiiitt 
caU-loaiu^  by  which  oar  present  trade  is  imperilled,  let  them  oi^ganize  a  sub- 
Bcription  for  an  accurate  history  of  banking  in  the  metropolis  during  1853-54.  — 
Medbery,  Mtn  and  MyMUriti  of  Watt  Street,  p.  808. 

Calls.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  made  generally  by  those  **  carb- 
stone  brokers  "  who  are  under  the  impression  that  higher  prioes 
will  soon  role  in  certain  stocks.  A  speculator  is  desirous  of  making 
a  little  operation,  and  he  offers  to  give  $50  for  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing for  100  shares  New  York  Central  Railroad  stock  at  91  per  cent 
in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  price  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  is 
always  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price.  If  the  stock  goes  down  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  the  party  buying  the  call  can  only  lose 
$50.  If  it  goes  up  to  91^,  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  above 
that  is  so  much  profit.  This  business  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  curbstone  brokers  :  it  is  a  species  of  betting  about  on  a  par 
with  **  roulette."  —  Hunt's  Merchant's  Mag.,  1857. 

Calumet.  Among  the  aboriginals  of  America,  a  pipe,  used  for  smok- 
ing tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  usually  of  soft  red  marble,  and  the  tube 
a  long  reed,  ornamented  with  feathers.  An  old  Norman  word  de- 
rived from  chalumeau,  —  Charlevoix,  Vol.  II.  212.  It  was  introduced 
into  Canada  by  the  settlers  from  Normandy.  The  Iroquois  name 
for  a  pipe  is  ganandaoe,  and  among  some  other  tribes  poagan.  The 
calumet  is  used  as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  war.  To 
accept  the  calumet  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace;  and  to  refuse 
it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace  is  used  to  seal  or  ratify 
contracts  and  alliances,  to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and  to  travel 
with  safety.  The  calumet  of  war,  differently  made,  is  used  to  pro- 
claim war. 

As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  the  Illinois  [Indians]  presented  us,  according  to 
custom,  their  oalumet,  which  one  must  needs  accept,  or  else  he  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  open  enemy  or  a  mere  brute.  —  Marquette,  1673. 

The  savages  make  use  of  the  calumet  in  all  their  negotiations  and  state  affairs ; 
for  when  they  have  a  calumet  in  their  hand,  they  go  where  they  will  in  safety. 
—  La  fforUan,  Voyages  dans  fAmerique  (1704). 

To  camp.  (Old  Eng.  To  contend.)  To  kick  with  the  foot,  especially 
a  ball,  so  as  to  raise  it  in  the  air.  Eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
word  is  also  provincial  in  England  for  a  game  of  ball.  —  Wright, 

Campaign.  The  season  of  political  excitehient  preceding  an  election. 
The  word  '*  canvass,"  which  the  English  use  with  this  meaning,  is 
much  used  with  us  for  the  ofiicial  counting  of  votes.  See,  for 
instance,  the  Election  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  **of  the 
canvass  and  estimate  of  the  votes." 
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OuBpbelllte.  A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Caii^>bell. 
See  Christian. 

Camphene.  Pare  oil  of  turpentine,  a  compound  of  eight  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  ten  of  carbon.     Used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

If  a  iDAii  will  light  hiB  lamp  with  whale  oil  when  gas  and  campk^^  are 
at  hand,  he  must  be  content  with  a  bad  illumination.  —  E.  Forbetf  Literary 
Papert,  p.  16S. 

Camp-Meeting.  A  meeting  held  in  the  wood  or  field  for  religious 
purposes,  where  the  assemblage  encamp  and  remain  several  days. 
These  meetings  are  generally  held  by  the  Methodists.  The  Mor- 
mons calls  it  a  Wood-meeting, 

To  can.  To  put  into  cans;  to  preserve  by  "canning,"  as  meats, 
fruits,  &c. 

Canada.  (Span.,  pron.  canybda,)  A  narrow  yalley  or  glen  between 
mountains ;  a  small  caSon. 

Canada  Balaam.    See  Balsam  Fir. 

Canada  NotUe.     See  Albany  Hemp. 

Canada  Rice.  (Zizania  aquatica.)  A  plant  which  grows  in  deep 
water  along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  in  the  North- 
em  States  and  Canada.  It  is  called,  in  some  places.  Wild  Bice  and 
Water  Oats. 

Cancer  Root.  A  species  of  orobanche  of  Linnieus.  Yellowish  plants, 
famous  as  ingredients  in  **  cancer  powders." 

Candidaoy.     Candidateship;  the  position  of  a  candidate.  —  Webster. 

Mr.  Opdike  then  boldly  came  forth,  and,  by  the  unprecedentedly  brilliant  and 
energetic  canvass  made  under  his  oamdidaey^  carried  the  party  with  yast  prestige, 
&e.  —  JSr.  T.  7Vi6iMM,  Nov.  SS,  1861. 

To  candidate.    To  be  a  candidate;  to  act,  or  be  received  as  a  can- 
didate. 
Setting  him  to  be  eandidating  in  season.  —  Tlie  C<mffreg<Uionatist,  Jan.  6, 1870. 
Candidateahip.    The  state  of  being  a  candidate.  —  Webster, 

Candle-Idghtlng.  Time  of,  or  near  the  time  of  lighting  candles ;  as, 
*'at  early  candle-lighting;  "  sometimes  we  hear,  **at  early  candle- 
light."   New  England. 

Cane-Brake.  A  thicket  of  canes.  They  abound  in  the  low  lands 
from  South  Carolina  to  Louisiana. 

IMd  yon  ever  hear  of  a  bar  bustin*  in  through  a  cone-droibe,  and  know  how 
near  a  hurricane  it  is  ?  —  Story  of  the  Bear-Hunter, 

Cane-Meadow.    The  Carolinian  name  for  a  cane-brake.  —  Bartram. 

Cane-Tiaali.    See  Bagaue. 
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Ouiey.  Caney  Fork  or  Branch  is  a  frequent  name  for  streams  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  undoubtedly  from  canes  having  grown 
there  formerly,  although  now  extirpated. 

Can-Hook.  A  rope  with  an  iron  hook  at  each  end,  used  for  hoisting 
casks.     See  Cant  Hook, 

Canker-Raah.    The  disease  called  Scarlatina. 

Canoe.  (West  Indian,  canakuat  can6<L)  An  Indian  boat  made  of  bark 
or  skins. 

Canoe  Blroh.  (Betula  papyraceaJ)  Also  called  Paper  Birch,  the 
Bdeau  a  canot  of  the  French  Canadian&  Common  in  the  forests  of 
the  Eastern  States  north  of  lat.  43®,  and  in  Canada,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  seven ty-fiye  feet.  Its  bark  is  a  brilliant  white :  it  is 
often  used  for  roofing  houses  and  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
boxes;  but  its  most  important  use  is  for  canoes.  —  Michaux. 

Canon.  (Span.,  pron.  canyon.)  A  narrow,  tunnel-like  passage  between 
high  and  precipitous  banks,  formed  by  mountains  or  table-lands, 
often  with  a  river  running  beneath. 

The  PUtte  forces  its  wa j  through  a  barrier  of  table-lands,  forming  one  of  those 
striking  peculiarities  incident  to  mountain  streams,  called  a  oaHon.  —  Scene*  in 
the  Rocky  MounUUn$^  p.  111. 

Major  Powell,  in  describing  the  topography  of  the  country  wat- 
ered by  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
great  caSon  of  that  river  through  which  he  passed  in  a  boat,  the 
only  instance  known  of  any  one  having  descended  it  in  safety. 
After  describing  the  formation  of  caiions  in  general,  he  thus 
writes:  — 

**  For  more  than  a  thousand  miles  along  its  course,  the  Colorado 
has  cut  for  itself  such  a  caXon;  but  at  some  few  points,  where 
lateral  streams  join  it,  the  caf^on  is  broken,  and  narrow,  transverse 
valleys  divide  it  properly  into  a  series  of  caffofw."  Twelve  rivers, 
whose  names  are  given,  **  have  also  cut  for  themselves  such  narrow, 
winding  gorges,  or  deep  caHons.^* 

**  Every  river  entering  these  has  cut  another  caff  on ;  every  lateral 
creek  has  cut  a  caffot^;  every  brook  runs  into  a  cafton ;  every  rill 
bom  of  a  shower,  and  born  again  of  a  shower,  and  living  only 
during  these  showers,  has  cut  for  itself  a  caHon  ;  so  that  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  is  traversed  by  a  laby- 
rinth of  these  deep  gorges." 

The  longest  cafion  of  the  Colorado  is  217^  miles  in  length ;  then 
there  is  a  break,  which  is  followed  by  65  miles  more ;  its  sides  in 
many  places  vertical,  and  from  1,(MX)  to  8,500  feet  in  height. 
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Can-Opener.    An  instrament  for  opening  tin  cans  of  preserved  meaii, 

▼egetables,  sardines,  &c. 
Cant  oome  it  is  a  vulgar  expression  for  cannot  do  it.   **  You  ean*t  come 
U  over  me  so ; "  t.  «. ,  you  cannot  take  such  an  advantage  of  me.  Mr. 
Hamilton  notices  this  expression  among  the  provincialisms  of  York- 
shire. —  Nuga  Literari(Ej  p.  353. 

The  following  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  a  crowded 
New  York  omnibus:  — 

Old  Gent,  Let  me  take  joa  on  my  lap. 
Woman,  Ko,  yoa  can't  come  that^  old  chap; 
He  that  takes  that  task  to  do 
Most  be  some  likelier  one  than  yon. 

Cant-Hook.  A  wooden  lever  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  with  which 
heavy  articles  of  merchandise  or  timber  are  canted  over.  Some- 
times called  Can-hook. 

Canticoy  or  Cantica.  An  Algonkin  word,  denoting  an  act  of  wor- 
ship; applied  by  the  early  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  to  social 
gatherings.  Campanius,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  New  Sweden 
(Delaware),  has  succhiman  chinHka^  priest,  spiritual  (or  religious) 
man;  and  in  his  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  chintikat  for 
**  hallowed  be  "  of  the  English.  So  chintika  manetto,  for  '<  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,''  or  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  word  is  still 
used  by  aged  people  in  New  York  and  on  Long  Island.  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Dankers's  and  Sluyter's 
"  Voyage  to  New  York,"  1679-80  (p.  275) ,  says  the  Canticoy  appears 
to  have  been  a  dance  which  the  Indians  practised  on  various  occa- 
sions. Denton  calls  it  **  a  dancing  match,  where  all  persons  that 
came  were  freely  entertained,  it  being  a  festival  time.  — Desc.  of 
New  York,  1670. 

The  first  of  these  Indians  having  received  a  horrible  wound  .  .  .  wished  tbem 
to  let  him  Kn/e-Jney«,  —  being  a  dance  performed  by  them  as  a  religious  rite,  &e. 
-^Broad  Advice  (1649),  2  N.  Y,  Hitt,  CoH,  d.  258. 

These  Indians  had  canttcoyed  (gekintekayt)  there  to-day,  that  is,  conjured  the 
devil,  and  liberated  a  woman  among  them,  who  was  possessed  by  him,  as  they 
tai^.—Danker$,  Voyage  to  N.  Y.  (1679),  p.  275. 

Cannck.     A  Canadian;  colloquial  and  in  newspapers. 
Canvas-Baok.     {Anas  valisneriana,)    A  wild  duck,  found  chiefly  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  back. 
When  all  the  folks  who  love  good  eating, 
And  think  of  little  else  but  treating, 
With  pleasure  oft  their  lips  will  smack, 
When  speaking  of  a  ocifmi«-6acik. 

Mim  Ramtay,  PoeHoai  PicHtre  o/Jmenea,  p.  56. 
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T6  oap  all.    To  surpafis  all ;  to  cap  the  climax. 

Well,  the  hone  got  stuck  in  one  of  them  enowbankSt  and  there  we  eot  unable 
to  etir;  and,  to  cap  aUy  Deacon  Bedott  was  took  with  a  dreadful  crick  in  his 
back.  —  Widow  Btdott  Paper*. 

Cape  Cod  Turkeya.     Codfish.     See  Marhlehead  Turkeys. 

Cape  May  Goody.  The  name  given,  on  the  Jersey  coast,  to  the 
Lafayette  fish. 

Capper.  A  by-bidder;  men  and  women  in  the  employ  of  auctioneera 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  bid  on  articles  put  up  for  sale. 

Cap-Sheaf.  A  small  sheaf  of  straw  forming  the  top  of  a  stack.  — 
Dorset  Glossary.  Figuratively  used,  in  the  United  States,  to  denote 
the  highest  degree,  the  sunmiit. 

Of  all  the  days  that  I  ever  did  see  in  this  *ere  world,  moving-day  in  New  York 
is  the  cap^eaf.  —  Major  Douming,  May-day  in  New  Torh^  p.  43. 

There  *8  one  manufacture  in  New  England  that  mi^ht  stump  all  Europe  to  pro- 
duce the  like,  — the  manufacture  of  wooden  nutmegs.  That's  a  cap^eafihai 
bangs  the  bush.  —  Sam  8Hck, 

Sam  Pendergnis8*s  wife  has  been  tellin*  me  about  the  party;  and  of  all  the 
strains  ever  I  heard  on,  I  should  think  that  the  cap-sheaf.  —  Widow  Bedott 
Papers,  p.  88. 

The  cap~»heaf,  though,  of  mean  Americans, 
Is  the  blowin'  Congressman,  that  goes  an*  stan*8 
Afore  the  wisdom  o*  this  mighty  nation, 
Forgettin'  all  about  his  lofty  station. 

BaUad/rom  Vanity  Fair, 

Josiah  Allen's  wife,  in  describing  a  female  lecturer  on  woman's 
rights,  says:  — 

I  didn't  like  her  kwks.  Of  all  the  painted,  and  frizzled  and  ruffled,  and 
humped-up  and  laced-down  critters  I  ever  see,  she  was  the  oap-Aeaf.  —  Betsy 
Bobbet,  p.  337. 

Captain's  Beat.  The  limits  within  which  the  members  of  a  military 
company  reside.  Within  the  same  limits  the  votes  are  received  on 
election  days.     Southern. 

Caption.  This  legal  term  is  used  in  the  newspapers  in  cases  where 
an  Englishman  would  say  title,  head,  or  heading. 

To  captlTate,  v.  a.  (Lat.  captivo;  Fr.  captiver.)  To  take  prisoner; 
to  bring  into  bondage.  — Johnson.  To  seize  by  force;  as  an  enemy 
in  war.  — Webster. 

How  ill-becoming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 

To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 

Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  oaptimUe*! — Shaktpeart. 

Tliey  stand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that  would  oopltvate  or  diatiizb 
them.  —  Locke. 
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The  mmatnTal  brethren  who  sold  their  brother  into  ctptirity  are  now  about  to 
be  et^vated  theniMlvee,  and  the  bittder  himself  to  be  bound  in  his  turn.  >-  Dr, 
Adam  Clarke,  ReJUc.^  4th  Genesis. 

I  have  an  English  engraving  published  in  1756,  entitled  '*A 
Prospective  View  of  the  Battle  fought  near  Lake  George,  8th  Sepr 
teraber,  1755,  ...  in  which  the  English  were  victorious,  capH- 
voting  the  French  general  with  a  number  of  his  men,  and  putting 
the  rest  to  flight." 

In  his  remarks  on  this  word,  Mr.  Pickering  says  it  was  new  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  discovered  it  in  two  or  three  of  our  authors* 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  use  among  writers  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  well  known  that  Congress,  in  adopting  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  omitted  certain  passages 
contained  in  the  original  draft.  Among  these  was  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  slave-trade:  — 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended 
him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
more  miserable  death  in  transportation  thither. 

In  noticing  the  above  passage,  Lord  Brougham  says:  The  word 
captivating  wiU  be  reckoned  an  Americanism  (as  the  Greeks  used 
to  say  of  their  colonists,  a  Soloecism).  But  it  has  undoubted  Eng- 
lish authority,  —  Locke,  among  others.  —  Statesmen  of  George  TIL 

Twenty-three  people  were  killed  in  this  surprisal,  and  twenty-^iine  were  capti' 
vaUd.  —  BtJknap^  Hitt.  New  ffampMrt,  Vol.  I.  ch.  10. 

The  singularly  interesting  event  of  captivating  a  second  Royal  armj  [Lord 
Comwallis*s]  produced  strong  emotions.  —  JSomaoy,  Bittory  A$nerican  Retohiiion^ 
Vol.  n.  p.  274. 

Car.    1.  The  carriages  that  compose  a  railway  train  are,  with  us, 

called  *'  railroad  cars."    These  are  of  various  kinds:  as  the  palace 

OT  drawing-room  cars,  which  are  luxuriously  fitted  up;  the  sleeping^ 

car  and  the  ordinary  passenger-cars,  one  of  which  is  the  smoking-car, 

for  those  who  must  needs  indulge  in  that  luxury;  the  haggage-car; 

and  the  mail-car.     Sometimes  a  whole  train  is  composed  of  Jreight- 

cars.    The  English  travel  by  '*rail,''  or  take  the  *  strain"  from 

one  place  to  another.    We  go  by  the  cars,  or  take  the  cars. 

2.  A  square  box,  in  which,  floating,  live  fish  are  preserved.     In 

England,  it  is  called  a  cawf, 

TOcarbonada    To  boil;  to  cook  upon  coals.     Southern.     See  Olm- 
stead's  Seaboard  Slave  States. 

Car-Brake.    A  lever  idiich,  acting  by  friction  on  the  wheels,  helps  to 
stop  the  train* 
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Caroajon.  A  name  now  appropriated  to  the  American  Badger  (Mele$ 
Labradcrica^  a  species  so  named,  apparently,  because  not  found  in 
Labrador),  bat  which  originally  was  applied  to  the  CercoUptet 
caudivolvuliu.     See  Kinkajou* 

Not  unlike  a  badger,  only  they  are  bigger  and  more  m!scliievoii8.  —  LaB<m- 
Com,  VasagtM  (1708),  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

DeKay  makes  the  carcajou  of  La  Hontan  the  Wolverene  (Ovlo 
luscus),  or  Glutton,  which,  as  John  Hunter  informed  him,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  of  his  tribe  gxoingujahgay^  which  he  interpreted 
a  '*  tough  thing,"  and  afterwards  explains  it  as  *'  a  hard  character." 
But  Charlevoix  (Vol.  11.  129)  describes  the  Canadian  carcajou, 
or  guincajou,  as  haying  a  long  tail  (which  the  wolverene  has  not), 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

This  creatnre  [the  carcajou]  is  of  the  cat  kind.  ...  He  comes  npon  piis 
enemy]  .  .  .  miperoeived,  or  climbs  up  into  a  tree,  and,  taking  his  station  on 
some  of  the  branches,  waits  till  one  of  them  takes  shelter  under  it;  when 
he  fastens  upon  his  neck,  soon  brings  blood,  and  drags  his  prey  to  the  ground. 
This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  his  long  tail,  with  which  he  encircles  the  body  of  his 
adversary.  —  TrawU^  p.  460. 

Carl    The  mark  made  in  a  tree  to  be  felled. 

Car-Honaa    A  building  in  which  railroad  cars  are  kept. 

Caribou.    The  American  reindeer,  of  which  there  are  {wo  species,  the 
Barren  Ground  and  the  Woodland  Caribou. 

Harts  and  caribous  are  killed,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  elks ;  excepting  that  the  oaribotu,  which  are  a  kind  of  wild  asses, 
make  an  easy  escape,  when  snow  is  at  hand,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  feet  —  La 
ffontaUj  North  America,  1704. 

Carlicuea  or  Curlycuea.    Boyish  tricks,  capers.     To  cut  or  cut  i^ 

carlicues  is  to  cut  capers.     From  curly  and  cue ;  or,  perhaps,  a  coi^ 

ruption  of  the  Fr.  caracole,  Span.  caracoL    Comp.  *'  cavort,"  by 

transposition  made  from  curret. 

"  Sally,"  says  I,  **  will  you  take  me  for  better  or  worse  ?  " 

This  put  her  to  considering,  and  I  gave  a  flourishing  about  the  room,  and  cut 

a  curfycue  with  my  right  foot,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Take  your  own  time."  — 

AfcCUtUock'9  TaltM 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  nature  is  perfect  in  all  her  works,  — except  when 
she  gets  odd  freaks  in  her  head,  and  ciUt  ly  oarUeuet  by  way  of  experimaDt.  — 
Dow^M  Sermons,  Vol.  HI.  p.  48. 

Carolina  Allapice.     See  Allspice, 

Carolina  Potato.    The  sweet  potato  {Convolvulus  batata),  ao  called  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

Carpet^Baggan.    **  Unprincipled  adventurers,  who  sought  their  for- 
tunes in  the  South  by  plundering  the  disarmed  and  defenoeless 
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people.  Some  of  them  were  the  dregs  o£  the  Federal  army,  —  the 
meanest  of  the  camp  followers ;  many  were  fugitives  from  Northern 
justice;  the  best  of  them  were  those  who  went  down  after  the  peace, 
ready  for  any  deed  of  shame  that  was  safe  and  profitable.  These, 
combining  with  a  few  treacherous  *  scalawags,'  and  some  leading 
negroes  to  serve  as  decoys  for  the  rest,  and  backed  by  the  power  of 
the  general  government,  became  the  strongest  body  of  thieves  that 
ever  pillaged  a  people.  Their  moral  grade  was  far  lower.  .  .  . 
They  swarmed  on  all  the  States  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and 
settled  in  hordes,  not  with  the  intent  to  remain  there,  but  merely 
to  feed  on  the  substance  of  a  prostrate  and  defenceless  people. 
They  took  whatever  came  within  their  reach,  intruded  themselves 
into  all  private  corporations,  assmned  the  functions  of  all  offices, 
including  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  places  they  even  '  run 
the  churches. '  By  force  of  fraud,  they  either  controlled  all  electiona, 
or  else  prevented  elections  from  being  held."  —  North  American 
Review^  for  July,  1877. 

We  are  indebted  to  President  Hayes  for  his  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  carpet-bagger.  It  appears  that  on  the  12th  June,  1877,  a 
delegation  from  Alabama  waited  upon  the  President.  After  dis- 
cussing various  matters,  the  telegraphic  report  to  the  newspapers 
says:  — 

The  conversation  tamed  upon  the  snbject  of  earptt-baggert^  when  the  President 
said  he  did  not  regard  as  a  earpetrbagger  a  man  who  went  South  to  become  a 
htmajide  resident.  Only  those  who  went  South  for  the  purpose  of  liolding  office 
as  a  matter  of  business  should  be  stigmatized  as  a  carpet-bagger. 

We  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  description  of  the  carpet-bagger 
from  Wade  Hampton,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  who,  in  a  speech 
made  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  June,  1877,  in  alluding  to  the 
lake  political  contest  in  that  State,  said :  — 

It  was  a  contest  waged  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  not,  as  demagogues 
would  tell  you,  against  Northern  men.  It  was  a  contest  waged  against  carpet- 
haggerg,  and  when  I  say  carpet-baggen  I  mean  by  that  thief.  We  do  not  call 
any  Northern  man,  any  Irishman,  any  German,  any  Englishman  who  settles  in 
our  midst  as  an  honest  citizen,  a  carpet^gger.  We  welcome  such  with  opea 
arms.  We  tell  them  to  come  to  our  genial  skies  and  fertile  soil.  Come  one, 
come  all,  and  pledge  them  in  the  name  of  the  State  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted 
reception. 

"  Tou  call  me  a  earpei^tagger,"  contemptuously  exclaimed  an  indignant  but 
witty  Republican,  who  had  been  interrupted  in  a  political  speech  in  a  Mississippi 
back  county.  **  I  am  a  earpet  bagger.  I  have  neither  house  nor  land  nor  shelter 
nor  property  of  any  kind.  I  am  a  carpet-bagger^  —  perhaps  the  only  one  you  ever 
saw.  Tou  people  an  great  fools.  Tou  call  Governor  Ames  a  catpet^gger. 
He 's  no  carpet-bagger :  he  owns  a  house  in  Boston."  Whereat  the  whole  crowd 
shouted  assent.  —  Washingtcn  Cor.  N.  Y.  Btrald, 
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Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  a  recent  poem  upon  the  contest  in  Con* 

gress  on  the  Presidential  question,  entitled  **  How  not  to  settle  it," 

says:  — 

One  half  cried,  "  See  \  the  choice  b  S.  J.  T.  I " 

And  one  half  swore  stoutly  it  was  t*  other; 
Both  drew  the  knife  to  save  the  Nation*8  life 

By  wholesale  vivisection  of  each  other. 


Then  rose  in  mass  that  monamental  Class,  — 

**Hold!  hold!  "  they  cried,  *'give  us,  give  us  the  daggers! 
**  Content  I  content  I "  exclaimed  with  one  consent 

The  gaunt  ex-rebels  and  the  oarpet-bagffert.^ 
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Wtt  have  an  amusing  instance  of  "  What  *s  in  a  name  ?  *'  Captain  Parr,  a 
delegate  from  Nansemond  to  the  recent  Constitutional  Convention  in  Viiginia, 
waa  the  inventor  of  the  now  well-known  epithet  **  Carpet-bagger/*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  term,  carpeUbagt  have  fallen  into  such  disrepute  that  not  one  can 
be  sold  in  the  South ;  and  those  have  suffered  who  had  a  stock  on  hand  of  an 
article  before  reHdily  salable.  As  usual,  men  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and  although  the  habits  of  the  earpeP^gger  have  changed  as  little  as  hia  ward- 
robe has  increased,  yet  nothing  but  trunks  the  size  of  a  Newfoundland's  kennel 
will  now  suffice,  and  the  railway  officials  are  disgusted  at  the  change.  — Anglo* 
AMerioan  Timei. 

The  carpet-bag  Governments  of  the  Southern  States,  under  the  protection  of 
6rant*8  bayonets,  have  rolled  up  an  aggregate  debt  in  the  nine  cotton  States  of 
$194,000,000. —J^.  r.  World. 

See  also  the  poem  on  the  Carpet-bagger  at  the  word  '*  Some.** 

Carpet-Weed.  A  small  spreading  plant,  common  in  cultivated  ground. 
(MoUugo.)  — Bigelow^a  Plants  of  Boston. 

Carrom.  (Fr.  carambole.)  In  the  game  of  billiards,  the  act  of  hit- 
ting two  balls  at  once  with  the  ball  struck  by  the  cue.  —  Hoyle. 
A  carom ^  or  carrom^  therefore,  is  a  lucky  blow. 

Dana  hit  Greeloy  over  the  head  with  the  account  books  of  the  establishment; 
but  this  proved  to  be  a  blank  shot.  Greeley  retaliated  by  overwhelming  him  with 
back  files  of  the  '*  Tribune."  .  .  .  Dana  knocked  Greeley  into  a  cocked  hat  by  a 
splendid  chance  carrom  with  one  of  A.  Oakey  Hall's  pamphleta.  —  N.  Y.  Beraid, 
April  8, 1862. 

To  carry  aiivay.  To  move  to  ecstasy,  to  transport,  to  be  charmed. 
A  puritanical  deacon,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  introducing  an  organ 
into  a  church,  getting  much  excited,  exclaimed:  — 

Organs  of  wood  and  brass  seem  like  idolatry,  as  if  we  couldn't  praiae  the  Lord 
with  our  natural  voices  1  I  got  oarried  away,  and  am  certainly  afraid  all  tfaia 
care  for  the  outer  portion  will  only  make  it  worse  for  the  better  part  of  as.  — 
JSatt/ordj  or  Household  Sketches. 

"Do  you  remember  old  Jabe  Green's  wife  up  to  Wiggletown?"  said  the 
Widow  Bedott.  *'  She  was  always  carried  away  with  every  new  thing.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  MiUerism  was  makin'  such  a  noise,  she  was  dear  killed 
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vp  with  it    AgBin  she  was  wide  awake  against  Sabbath4>nakin*,  ->  then  *t  waa 
moral  refonn.**  —  Widow  Bedott  Papen,  p.  123. 
I  was  completely  earritd  away  with  the  music. 

Comp.  Job  XV.  12  with  FisalmB  xc.  6. 

Cany.    A  portage.    Maine. 

Cany-AU.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage,  capable  of  holding 
several  persons  or  a  famUy;  hence  its  name.  Some,  however,  con- 
sider it  a  corruption  of  the  French  carriole.  The  name  is  common 
in  the  Northern  States.    In  Canada,  it  is  applied  to  a  sleigh. 

Carry  O-nts  to  a  Bear.  **  He  ain't  fit  to  carry  gvts  to  a  bear ''  is  a 
phrase  that  expresses  a  degree  of  worthlessness  impossible  to  be 
equalled. 

Cany-Iiog.     A  set  of  wheels  used  for  transporting  timber. 

One  day,  *boat  two  weeks  after  I  commenced  workin*  for  the  Squire,  I  was 
dririn*  *long,  settin*  straddle  of  a  stock  on  my  carry-iog^  when  I  sorter  drov  over 
a  little  stump,  and  the  durned  log  come  unfastened.  — N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Timt$. 

The  only  carry-iog  we  could  obtain  broke  in  attempting  to  transport  the  first 
gun.  ^N.  r.  7V»6wM,  Feb.  97, 1889,  LeUerJrom  Roanoke  Idtutd, 

To  carry  on.    To  riot;  to  frolic. 

We  notice  some  young  scapegraces,  who  get  up  their  wild  freaks  at  night  and 
continue  them  till  morning.  Sometimes  they  carry  on  even  longer  than  this.  — 
N.  r.  TrOmne, 

To  carry  Btook.  When  a  broker  is  holding  stock  for  a  customer, 
retaining  it  in  his  own  possession  until  ordered  to  sell,  he  is  said  to 
be  carrying  the  stock  for  his  customer's  account. 

Mr.  M [who  had  failed,  subsequently]  paid  up  every  dollar  of  his  indebted- 
ness, entering  the  market  as  an  outside  bull  operator,  and  invariabl}'  carrying 
whatever  stock  he  touched,  until  it  reached  a  figure  admitting  of  superb  realiza- 
tions. —  Medbtry^  Men  and  MytUrieM  of  WaU  Street^  p.  189. 

Canyinga-on.    Riotings,  frolickings. 

There  is  good  authority  for   the  use  of  this  term  by  English 

writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Is  this  the  end 
To  which  these  carrytn^s-on  did  tend  ? 

ButUr'i  HftdihroM^  Ft.  1,  Cant  9. 

Everybody  tuck  Christmas,  especially  the  niggers,  and  sich  carrytV*-ofi— aich 
dancin*  and  singin'  —  and  shootin*  poppers  and  sky-rackets — you  never  did  see* 
^Major  Jone$*9  Conrtihip. 

When  he  reflected  that  wherever  there  were  singin*  schools,  there  would  be 
carrying§-<m^  he  thought  the  cheapest  plan  would  be  to  let  them  have  their  fun  out. 
—  Peter  Cram,  in  Kniekerboeker  Mag. 

<*  Jeff,  let  tbem  seminary  galls  alone,"  said  his  aunt ;  "they  are  a  wild  iet| 
and  doa*t  have  such  carryint-on  with  them."  —  Widow  Bedott  Papen, 

CartnuuL    (Pron.  ccarman,)    One  who  drives  a  cart.    New  York. 
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Case.    A  character,  a  qaeer  one;  as,  **  That  Sol  Haddock  is  a  eas«.*' 
**  What  a  hard  case  he  is/'  meaning  a  reckless  scapegrace,  mau- 
vais  sujet, 

**I  say,  JekyI,**  said  Tom  Gordon,  "  this  sister  of  mine  is  a  pretty  rapid  little 
case,  as  you  saw  by  the  way  she  circnmrented  us  this  pioming."  —  Mrt,  iSlawe, 
Dred,  Vol.  I.  p  203. 

CaahAvr,  sometimes  spelt  kershaw.     (Algonkin.)    A  pumpkin. 

[The  Indians  of  Virginia]  have  growingnear  their  towns  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Cttshaices^  Melons,  Pompions,  &c.  The  Ctuhawet  and  Pompions  they  lay  by, 
which  will  keep  several  months  good  after  they  are  gathered. —  Beverly,  HitL  oj 
Virginia  (1722),  p.  162. 

Caasareap.  The  juice  of  the  bitter  yucca-root  boiled  down  to  a  sauce. 
Heat  dissipates  the  poisonous  property  of  the  fresh  juice.  West 
Indies. 

Casaava  or  Casaader.  (W.  Ind.  casavi.)  Th6  native  name  of  a 
shrub  of  Central  and  South  America,  from  the  root  of  which  Tapioca 
and  Mandioca  are  extracted.     See  Tapioca. 

The  plant  of  whose  root  the  Indian  bread  caeaioa  ia  made  is  a  low  heibe.  — 
Gerard,  Herbale,  ed.  of  1633,  p.  1543. 

Harlot  in  speaking  of  the  plant  says:  — 

Some  of  onr  company  called  it  Caua/oy ; ...  it  groweth  in  very  mnddie  pooles 
and  moist  groundes.  Being  dressed  according  to  the  countrey,  it  maketh  a  good 
bread,  and  also  a  good  spoonemeate,  and  is  used  verie  much  by  the  inhabitants. 
—  Newfoundland  of  Virginia,  1590,  p.  17. 

And  here  Cauawdtr,  to  which,  though  its  juice 
Be  Poyson,  yet  they  now  have  a  device 
To  press  and  grate  it,  so  in  time  of  need, 
And  sometimes  else,  they  safely  on  it  feed. 

Bardie^ 8  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudoi  (1671),  p.  11. 

Caatanaa,  or  Cheatnuta,  in  tropical  America,  is  the  name  given  some- 
times to  the  Jack  Fruit  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  and  sometimes  to 
the  edible  fruit  of  the  Screw  Pine  (Pandanwi), 

Caatoria.  Castor  oil  so  prepared  that  its  offensive  properties  are 
removed. 

Caaifvaah !  Dash  I  splash  I  The  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  into  the 
water.     See  C€ichunk. 

Catalpa.  (Catalpa  cordifolia.)  An  ornamental  tree;  a  shade-tree 
with  large  flowers,  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
The  aboriginal  name. 

Catamount.  A  name  applied  synonymously  with  Panther  and  Painter 
to  several  wild,  fierce  animals  analogous  to  Feli^  concdory  but  not 
specially  employed  to  designate  that  species. 
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Catawampotuly  or  Catawamptloiisly.  Fieroely,  eagerly.  To  be 
catawamptiously  chawed  up  is  to  he  oompletely  demolished,  utterly 
defeated.  One  of  the  ludicrous  monstrosities  in  which  the  yulgar 
language  of  the  South-western  States  abounds. 

In  this  debate,  Mr.  B.  was  catawamptumdy  chawed  up ;  his  arguments  were 
not  only  met,  hot  his  sarcasm  returned  upon  himself  with  great  effect.  —  Charier 
ton  Mercury, 

There  is  something  cowardly  in  the  idea  of  disunion.  Where  is  the  wealth 
and  power  that  should  make  us  fourteen  millions  take  to  our  heels  before  three 
hnndred  thousand  slaveholders,  for  fear  of  being  eatawamptiotuly  chawed  upt  — 
Speech  of  Fred,  Dou^laee,  1857. 

Citisens  and  fellers :  on  the  bloody  ground  on  which  our  fathers  catawampoudy 
poured  out  their  claret  free  as  oil,  let  the  catamount  loose,  and  prepare  the  en- 
ghses  of  vengeance.  ~  8.  H.  HiU,  Speech  on  the  Oregon  Question. 

C9tKwhtL  Orape.  A  cultivated  variety  of  Vitia  lahnuca.  It  is  the 
great  wine-grape  of  the  United  States. 

Cat-Bird.     {Mimus  Carolinensis.)    A  bird  of  the  thrush  family. 

Catoh.  A  term  used  among  fishermen  to  denote  a  quantity  of  fish 
taken  at  one  time.    In  some  districts,  they  say  **  a  haul  of  fish." 

It  is  said  that  the  catch  of  blue  fish  in  the  inlet  and  river  is  greater  than  ever 
known  so  early  in  the  season,  and  that  they  are  served  up  secundum  artem  at 
If  r.  WilIiston*s.  —  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer^  June  24,  1858. 

To  oatoh.  To  catch  the  railway  train  is  to  be  in  time  for  obtaining 
a  passage  in  it. 

To  catoh  a  'Weasel  asleep.  It  is  supposed  that  this  little  animal  is 
never  caught  napping,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  sleeps  in  his 
hole  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  The  expression  is  applied  to  per- 
sons who  are  watchful  and  always  on  the  alert,  or  who  cannot  be 
surprised;  as,  **You  cannot  deceive  me,  any  sooner  than  you  can 
catch  a  weasel  asleep ^^^  or  **  You  can't  catch  a  weasel  asleep.*^  The 
expressions  are  common. 

To  catch  up.  Among  travellers  across  the  great  prairies,  the  phrase 
means,  to  prepare  the  horses  and  mules  for  the  march. 

The  mule  must  have  been  there  seven  or  eight  hours,  by  the  grass  she  had 
eat ;  a  pony  had  been  hitched  there  too,  and  after  the  mule  had  been  ceUched  t^, 
— J^.  r.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Frontier  Tale. 

They  travelled  all  night,  and  when  day  broke  took  to  the  bush,  camped  down 
a  smart  piece  off  the  trail,  stayed  till  about  noon,  catched  tqf  their  fresh  horses, 
took  a  bee-line  through  the  timber,  and,  when  night  came,  pushed  for  the  trail 
agin.  —  fbid. 

Gome,  boys,  it's  daylight,  we*ve  a  long  march  before  us;  so  catch  19^,  and 
we  *11  be  off.  —  Prtdrie  Scenes, 
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Cateofaise.  A  vulgarism  once  common  in  New  England,  among 
school-children  and  their  elders,  for  catechism  (i.e.  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism).     Boys  and  girls  ''said 

their  catechise." 

All  seeming,  to  his  knowing  eyes, 
Familiar  as  his  caUchiae^ 

Or  "  Webster's  Spelling  Book.** 

WhiUUr,  Eztr.from  a  N,  Eng,  Legend, 

Catfish.  (Genus  Pimelodus.  Cuvier.)  This  fish,  in  several  varieties, 
is  common  throughout  the  United  States  under  different  popular 
names.  It  is  also  called  by  the  name  of  Horned-pout,  Bull-head, 
Mud-pout,  Minister,  or  simply  Cat.  Often  called  catties  by  the 
Negroes,  especially  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  There  is  a  very 
large  species  called  the  Channel  Catfish,  which  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Kirtland  in  his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Ohio. 

Cat-Rig.  A  boat-rig  with  one  mast  near  the  bow  with  only  one  sail, 
and  that  one  a  boom-sail. 

Catstick.  A  bat  or  cudgel,  used  by  New  England  boys  in  a  game  at 
ball.  It  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  England,  though  used  for 
a  different  play.  In  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 
further  South,  the  term  is  applied  to  small  wood  for  burning.  In 
**  Ernest  Bracebridge,''  a  vecy  nice  boy's  book,  a  similar  meaning 
is  given  to  Dogstick, 

When  the  cat  is  laid  npon  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cndgel  or  eattUck 
strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which  end,  and  it  will  rise  high  enough  for 
him  to  heat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  a  ball.  —  iStmtt, 
Sports  and  PasUmee, 

Armed  with  a  few  rusty  swords,  catstkhs,  pitchmops,  and  clubs,  &c.  —  Drake** 
But.  of  Boston,  Vol.  I.  p.  624. 

Cat-Tail  Grass.    HerdVgrass,  or  timothy. 

Catting.  Fishing  for  **  cat."  Thus,  a  story  is  told  of  an  old  Negro, 
who,  while  fishing,  was  seen  to  keep  only  the  catfish  and  throw  all 
others,  even  of  the  better  kinds,  back  into  the  water.  On  being 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  **  Lilly  massa,  when  I  goes  a  catting  I 
goes  a  cattin\^* 

Cattle-Mark.     The  brand  bearing  the  owner's  name. 

Cattle-Range.    In  Kentucky,  a  park. 

Cattle-Train.     See  Stock-Train, 

Canous.     A  private  meeting  of  the  leading  politicians  of  a  party,  to 
agree  upon  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching  election. 
Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1788,  says  : 
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"  The  word  is  not  of  novel  invention.  More  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Ifr.  Samuel  Adams's  father,  and  twenty  others,  one  or  two  from  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  where  all  ship  business  is  carried  on,  used 
to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  their  plan  for  introducing  certain 
persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power.  When  they  had  settled  it, 
they  separated,  and  used  each  his  particular  influence  within  his 
own  circle,"  &c.  — Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

**  From  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Grordon  on  this  word,'*  says 
Mr.  Pickering,  **  it  would  seem  that  these  meetings  were  in  some 
measure  under  the  direction  of  men  concerned  in  the '  ship  business  ; ' 
and  I  had  therefore  thought  it  not  improbable  that  caucus  might  be 
a  corruption  of  caulkers*,  the  word  *  meetings '  being  understood. 
I  was  afterwards  informed  that  several  gentlemen  in  Salem  and 
Boston  believed  this  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word" 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  word,  that  has  come  under  my  notice, 
b  in  John  Adams's  Diary,  under  date  of  February,  1763,  where  he 
says  :  — 

This  day  learned  that  the  caucus  dub  meets,  at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of 
Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment  —  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 

I  *U  be  a  voter,  and  this  is  a  big  character,  able  to  shoulder  a  steamboat,  and 
carry  any  candidate  that  the  caucut  at  Baltimore  may  set  up  against  the  people. 
What  *8  the  people  to  a  caucus  t  Nothing  but  a  dead  ague  to  an  earthquake.  — 
Cradbett**  Tour,  p.  206. 

Causalty.     Much  used  for  oMsuaUy, 

To  be  a  Caution.    To  be  a  warning.     A  common  slang  expression. 

The  way  the  Bepealers  were  used  up  was  a  caution  to  the  trinity  of  0*ConnelI, 
Repeal,  and  Anti-Slavery,  when  they  attempt  to  interfere  with  true  American 
dtizens.  —  Ntw  York  Herald, 

There  *s  a  plaguy  sight  of  folks  in  America,  Major,  and  the  way  they  swallow 
down  the  cheap  books  is  a  caution  to  old  rags  and  paper-makers.  — Major  Dowfh- 
img,  May-daff  in  New  York,  p.  3. 

Moses  wound  up  his  description  of  the  piano,  by  saying  that  the  way  the  dear 
creetuTS  could  pull  music  out  of  it  was  a  caution  to  hoarse  owls.  —  Thorpe*s  MyS" 
teria  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  24. 

A  laiige  portion  of  Captain  Manryatt*s  "  Travels  of  Mons.  Violet  **  is  stolen 
from  the  **  New  Orleans  Picayune ;  '*  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  Kendall  [the 
author]  lets  his  sting  into  this  trans-Atlantic  robber.  He  can  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  bt  a  eamtion.  —  Providence  Journal. 

Our  route  was  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  the  way 
the  icy  blast  would  come  down  the  bleak  shore  was  a  caution,  — ffoffinan,  Winter 
in  the  West,  p.  234. 

Caution  to  Snakes  is  often  heard. 

Cavendish.    Tobacco  softened  and  pressed  —  Webster.     Also  called 
Negr(hkead, 
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Cavern  Limestone.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky,  so 
called  from  the  innumerable  caves  which  its  hard  strata  contain. 
In  the  softer  limestone  of  the  West,  the  roof  of  the  cavern  falls  in 
and  forms  on  the  surface  a  *^  sinkhole,'*  a  funnel-shaped  depression, 
which,  if  the  opening  is  not  closed,  sometimes  proves  fatal  to 
animals  and  even  to  man. 

Cavallard.     (Span,  caballada,  pron.  cav-vy-yard.)    A  term  used,  in 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  by  the  caravans  which  cross  the  prairies,  to 

denote  a  band  of  horses  or  mules. 

The  cktf  d'tBuvre  of  this  Indian's  rascality  was  exhibited  in  his  stealing  our 
whole  oavaUardy  consisting  of  ten  head  of  horses  and  mules,  ¥rhich  he  drove  to 
the  mountains.  —  Scene*  in  the  Rodcy  Mountain*^  p.  80. 

Two  or  three  were  mounted,  and  sent  into  the  prairie  in  search  of  the  caviarde 
of  horses. — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas^  p.  97. 

Cave.     A  caving  in ;  a  yielding,  submission. 

There  is  evidence  all  around  that  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville and  vicinity  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  Union  *Mnvasion.**  .  .  . 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  general  (xive  of  all  Secession 
sympathies,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens  will  feel  little  regret 
at  the  change  of  rulers.  —  N.  T.  Tribune^  March  31,  1862,  Lett,  from  NathviUe, 

To  cave  in.     Said  of  the  earth  which  falls  down  when  one  digs  into  a 

bank.     Figuratively,  to  break  down ;  to  give  up. 

He  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and  wam*t  a-goin*  to  care  in  that  way.  —  S.  8Uck^ 
Human  Nature^  p.  55. 

At  the  late  dinner,  Mr.  W arose  to  make  a  speech,  but  soon  caved  in,  — 

Washinyton  Paper, 

The  South-western  and  Western  Locos,  it  is  thought,  will  cave  m,  and  finally 
go  for  the  Treat v  [of  peace  with  Mexico],  though  they  talk  loud  against  it  now. 
— J\r.  r.  Tribune,  March  4,  1848. 

Dr.  Kane,  in  alluding  to  the  weak  state  of  his  companions,  says,  Morton  felt  so 
much  better  that  he  got  up  at  six ;  but  he  caved  in  soon  after.  —  ArcUc  Ea^plora- 
tions,  Vol.  II.  p,  94. 

Caveson.     (Fr.  cavern.)     A  muzzle  for  a  horse.     New  England. 

There,  Chilion,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you.  The  rake-shame  put  a  caveson  on  him. 
—  Margaret,  p.  304. 

To  cavort.    To  ride;  to  prance;  to  curvet. 

He  tossed  himself  into  every  attitude  which  mnn  could  assume  on  horseback. 
In  short,  he  cavorted  most  magnanimously.  —  Georgia  Scenes. 

For  several  dayv  past,  they  [the  soldiers]  have  cavorted  around  the  suburbs  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  pillage  with  impunity.  —  N,  Y.  Herald,  June  9, 1862,  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  Deqxitch, 

Cavortin'.      A  corruption  of    the  word   **  curvetting,"   applied  to 

horses  and  their  riders  when  prancing  about  in  order  to  show  off; 

and  then  figuratively  to  any  person  capering  about.    A  word  chiefly 

used  in  the  Southern  States. 
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A  whole  gsBg  of  fellon,  and  a  heap  more  of  yonng  ladies,  came  ridin*  up  and 
veinin*  in,  and  prancin'  and  cavotHn\  -^  Major  Jones^i  C<mrUhipj  p.  41. 

Old  Alic  had  a  daughter,  that  war  a  most  enticin*  creator ;  and  I  seed  Tom 
Settlers  cawrtin^  round  her  like  a  young  buffalo.  —  Bobb,  Squatter  Life. 

There's  some  monstrous  fractious  characters  down  in  our  beat,  and  thej 
mnstnH  come  a  cavortin*  about  me  when  I  give  orders.  —  Major  J<me9'»  Courtihip, 
p.  20. 

Ciwhaliuc  !    Whop  I    The  noise  made  by  a  box  on  the  ear. 

I  hadn't  sot  no  time  before,  cawhaiux  !  some  one  took  me  the  right  side  o*  the 
head  with  a  dratted  big  book.  The  fire  flew  out  of  my  eyes  like  red  coals.  — 
MnQor  Jonta't  Courttkip. 

Cayman.  (West  Indian.)  This  natiye  name  for  the  alligator  is  still 
retained  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cedar.     A  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  different  genera  of 
the  Pine  family.   The  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana)  is  a  juniper. 
The  White  Cedar  (Cupresstu  tkymdes)  is  a  cypress,  which  is  found 
in  the  <*  Gedar  Swamps." 

Cent.  A  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  whose  value  is  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  dollar.  —  Webster,  There  is  a  bad  habit,  west  of 
New  England,  of  calling  a  cent  a  penny. 

Centre.  The  central  part  of  a  township,  where,  if  not  elsewhere 
within  the  township,  are  usually  a  church,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
Tillage.  In  Killingly,  Connnecticut,  are  North  Killingly,  South 
Killingly,  East  Killingly,  and  ''  Killingly  Centre,"  Many  other 
townships  in  New  England  have  similar  divisions. 

Centre-Board.  A  board  or  plank  keel  which  is  drawn  up  or  let  down 
through  a  case  made  in  small  craft  that  ply  in  shallow  waters;  a 
sliding  keel. 

Certain,  for  certainly.  **  He  's  dead  certain.**  **  I  '11  go  to-morrow, 
sure  and  certain,**  "  Certain  sure  **  and  **  Sariin  sure,**  All  very 
common. 

While  the  flames  were  getting  the  better  of  our  firemen,  in  their  attempts  to 
save  the  Baptist  church,  an  aged  African  shouted  out,  *'  De  idea  ob  tryin^  to 
labe  a  Baptise  edifiss  by  sprinklin*,  —  nuffin  but  'mersion  do  dat  work  dis 
time,  tartin  sure  /  "  —  JV.  T,  Tribune, 

Tb  oertiflcate  off.  Sometimes  the  *^  off*'  is  omitted;  as,  **  He  cer- 
tificated," t.  e,  he  went  off  by,  after  having  prq^ented  a  certificate. 
See  Siffn  off. 

Chained  Tdghiailng.    Western,  for  forked  lightning. 

Chalk.    A  long  chalk  vulgarly  means  a  great  distance,  a  good  deal. 
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When  a  person  attempts  to  effect  a  particular  object,  in  which  he 
fails,  we  say,  '*  He  can't  do  it  by  a  long  chalk.** 

*T  was  about  calf-time,  and  not  a  hundred  year  ago,  hy  a  long  ekaUt,  that  the 
biggest  kind  of  rendezvous  was  held  to  Independence,  a  mighty  handsome  little 
location  away  up  on  old  Missouri.  —  RuxUm,  Far  West,  p.  14. 

Put  on  your  hat,  or  you  may  get  a  sunstroke,  which  will  cause  yon  more  pain 
than  the  helmet  did  by  a  long  chalk.  —  Sam  SUck^  Human  Nature. 

If  Nova  Scotia  is  behind  in  intelligence,  it  is  a  long  chaJk  ahead  on  lis  in  other 
respects.  —  Sam  Slick. 

To  chance.     To  risk. 

Change.  To  meet  toith  a  change  is  to  have  change  of  heart,  to  expe- 
rience religion. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  ye  *ve  met  with  a  ehangt  t  **  said  the  Widow 
Bedott  to  Jim  Clarke,  the  peddler. 

"  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  I  hev,"  said  Jim. 

"  How  long  since  ?  " 

"  Wall,  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  experienced  religion  over  in  Yarmont,  at 
a  protracted  meetin*.  I  tell  ye,  Widow,  them  special  efforts  is  great  things; 
ever  sence  I  've  come  out,  I  *ve  felt  like  another  critter."  —  Widow  Bedott 
Papen^  p.  108. 

Chaparral.  In  Spain,  a  chaparral  is  a  bush  of  a  species  of  oak.  The 
termination  al  signifies  a  place  abounding  in ;  as,  chaparral  a  place 
of  oak-bushes;  almendral^  an  almond  orchard;  parral,  a  vineyard; 
cafetaly  a  coffee  plantation,  &c. 

This  word,  chaparral^  has  been  introduced  into  the  language 
since  our  acquisition  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  where  these  bushes 
abound.  It  is  a  series  of  thickets,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile  through,  with  bushes  and  briars,  all  covered 
with  thorns,  and  so  closely  entwined  together  as  almost  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  thing  larger  than  a  wolf  or  hare. 

We  had,  too,  a  lieutenant  of  His  Majesty^s  Royal  Marines,  another  of  Nature's 

noblemen,  who  preferred  a  camp  to  the  toils  of  field  sports,  when  a  scrub  was  to 

be  crawled  under  or  forced  through  at  the  risk  of  tattered  garments,  scratched 

hands,  and  bleeding  noses,  to  say  nothing  about  a  basking  rattlesnake  or  so,  as 

formidable  as  the  chapaiTol  of  Palo   Alto,  defended  by  gigantic  cactus  here, 

sharp-pointed  yuccas  there,  and  cat-claw  briars  every  where.  — JV.  Y,  Spirit  of  the 

Times, 

The  Mexicans  laid  their  plans  right  well, 

And  placed  their  men  in  a  chaparral^ 

But  Rough-and-Ready  made  them  smell 

Gunpowder  d  la  Polka.  —  Comic  Song. 

To  chaw  np.     To  demolish,  discomfit. 

I  heerd  Tom  Jones  swar  he  *d  chaw  me  tip,  if  an  inch  big  of  me  was  found  in 
them  diggins  in  the  momln*.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Li/e,  p.  63. 
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IGu  Patieiice  smiled,  and  looked  at  Joe  Cash.  Cash's  knees  trembled.  All 
eyes  were  upon  him.  He  sweat  all  over.  Miss  Patience  said  she  was  gratified 
to  hear  Mr.  Cash  was  a  musician ;  she  admired  people  who  had  a  musical  taste. 
Wherenpon  Cash  fell  into  a  chair,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  chawed  up,  — 
Tkorp€*9  BacktccotUy  p.  98. 

To  chaw  np  one's  Words.     To  eat  one's  words;  to  retract. 

Do  joa  want  me  to  tell  a  lie  by  ehavfing  up  my  own  words? — Southern 
Sktteht*,  p.  84. 

Caieat.     See  Cheis, 

Caiebaoco  Boat.  A  description  of  fishing  vessel  employed  in  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  So  called  from  Chebacco  Parish,  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  where  many  were  fitted  out  They  are  also  caUed  Pink- 
stems,  and  sometimes  Tobacco  Boats. 

Checker-Bexry.  (Mitchella.)  A  handsome  little  plant,  the  only 
species  of  its  genus.  Also  called  Chickberry.  The  Wintergreen 
(Gwdlheria)  is  also  in  some  places  called  Box-herry  and  Tea-berry, 

Check  Ghierilla.  One  who  frequents  gambling  rooms,  and  solicits 
money,  or  the  checks  used  therein  to  represent  money,  from  the 
proprietors,  by-standers,  or  betters,  and  who  has  no  other  means  of 
living  other  [sic]  than  the  money  so  obtained.  —  Statutes  of  Nevada 
(1877),  chap.  ex.  sec.  2. 

Ohecks.     1.  Money,  cash.     See  Pass  in  one's  Checks, 

The  old  man*8  toast:  "  It  *8  hard  work  to  keep  your  sons  in  check  while  they 
*re  jonng;  it  *8  harder  to  keep  them  in  cktck*  when  they  grow  older." 

2.  Counters  used  in  gambling,  which  are  handed  in  to  the  banker 
at  the  end  of  the  game;  hence  ^*  Passing  in  his  checks  "  is  a  euphe- 
mism for  dying. 

How  Jimmy  Bludsoe  ptut'd  in  hit  checkt^ 
The  night  of  the  **  Prairie  Belle.**  —John  Hay,  Jim  BUidtoe, 

Ftom  a  fugitive  poem  in  a  newspaper,  entitled  **  Grandpa's  Solilo- 
quy," in  which  many  slang  words  are  used:  — 

Of  death  we  spoke  in  language  plain, 

That  no  one  would  perplex ; 
But  in  these  days  one  doesn't  die, 

BvLt  pastes  in  his  checks. 

Cheek.  Courage;  impudence.  Provincial  in  England. —  Wright^ s 
Prov,  Die, 

1  've  known  men  rise  by  talent,  though  such  are  exceptions  rare. 
And  some  by  perseverance  and  industry  and  care; 
There  are  men  who  build  up  fortune  by  saving  a  dollar  a  week ; 
Bat  the  best  thing  to  make  your  way  in  the  world  is  to  travel  upon  your  dieek, 

Boston  TroveUett  P,  Thot^ptem* 
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Cheese.    That 's  the  cheeBe,  i.  e.  just  the  thing;  that  was  well  done. 

If  greenbacks  ain*t  not  jW  the  cheete^ 

I  gueas  there  's  evils  that  *8  extremer ; 
For  instance,  —  shinplaster  idees, 

Like  them  put  out  by  Gov' nor  Seymour.  —  LoweU. 

Cheeee  Box.     1.  A  box  in  which  cheese  is  kept. 

2.  A  cupolated  iron-cased  gunboat  (in  allusion  to  its  cupola  or 
round  tower).  The  Confederates  termed  the  '*  Monitor  **  a  cheese- 
box  on  a  raft. 

Where  is  the  **  Monitor  "  7  We  have  not  heard  a  word  of  the  little  ehee»e-io» 
since  the  repnlse  in  James  River  until  yesterday.  — N.  T,  TribuiUf  June  10, 1862. 

Chemiloon.  A  dress-reform  garment  combining  the  chemise  and 
drawers  in  one  garment.    From  the  Fr.  chemise. 

"  I  feel  awful  good  in  my  chemUoon,**  she  said,  *'  and  then  I  wear  snspendets." 
Dr,  Mary  Walker^  Ltd.  on  Dress. 

Chequet.  An  Indian  name  of  the  Labrus  squeieague^  or  weak-fish, 
retained  in  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Fish  have  been  scarce  and  high.  A  fine  lot  of  Chequet,  a  scarce  fish  in  this 
market,  made  their  appearance  yesterday  and  sold  readily  at  12}  cents  a  pound. 
—  ffart/ord  Market  Rtp't. 

Cherimoya.  West  India  and  South  America.  The  fruit  of  the  Anona 
cherimolia.  full  of  white,  creamy,  and  custard-like  pulp.  Much 
esteemed.  A  variety  (^.  glabra)  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  of 
Cuba  Jfafnon;  by  the  French,  CachimerU  ccsur  bauf, 

Cherry-Tomato.     See  Tomato. 

Chess.  (Bromus  secalinusJ)  A  troublesome  weed,  often  found  in 
wheat-fields,  which  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was 
degenerated  wheat.    It  is  also  called  Cheat. 

Chessyoat.  (Cheshire  Cat.)  Although  Charles  Lamb's  query  as  to 
the  reason  why  cats  grin  in  Cheshire  has  not  yet  met  with  a  satis- 
factory solution,  still  the  fact  itself  seems  to  remain  undisputed. 
A  correspondent  of  the  **  New  York  Tribune,"  discussing  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  that  separates  man  from  the  brute  creation,  ob- 
serves, '*  Rabelais,  forgetting  the  hyena  and  the  Chessycat,  says  it 
is  laughter." 

Chewink.  The  ground  robin;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  On 
Long  Island  it  is  called  the  Towhee  Goldfinch ;  and  in  Louisiana, 
from  its  plumpness,  Grasset.  — Natural  History  of  New  York, 

Chioha.  (West  Ind.)  A  sweet  fermented  liquor  made  of  Indian  oom, 
pine-apple,  banana,  &c. 
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Ghlekadea.  (Parus  airtcapUlus.)  The  black-cap  titmouse,  a  very 
oommon  little  bird,  so  called  from,  its  peculiar  note. — Audubon^ 
Omiik. 

Far  distant  soonds  the  hidden  chickadee 

Close  at  my  side;  far  distant  sound  the  leares*  .  .  . 

Lowell^  An  Indian  Summer  Jieverie. 

When  the  chickadee  is  peeping 

In  the  branches  overhead. 
And  the  bluebird  seems  to  listen 

To  each  loving  word  that  *s  said.  —  T.  L.  MiUAeU, 

Chiokaree.  {Sciurus  Hudsonii.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Red  Squir- 
rel. 

caiiokasaw  Plum.  (Prunus  chtc<isa.)  A  plum  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River,  Arkansas,  upon  small  bushes  from  two  to  six  feet 
high.  They  are  very  large  and  sweet,  and  vary  in  color  from  a  light 
pink  to  a  deep  crimson.  —  Capi.  Marcy^s  Report,  p.  19. 

Chioken  Fizinga.     In  the  Western  States,  a  chicken  fricassee. 

The  remainder  of  the  breakfast  table  [in  New  York]  was  filled  up  with  some 
wsrmed-up  old  hen,  called  chicken  Jixinye.  —  Rubio,  Travels  in  the  U.  8. 

We  trotted  on  verj  fast,  in  the  assurance  of  rapidly  approaching  a  snug  break- 
fast of  diicken  Jixins,  ®ggBf  '>'"»  doins,  and  com  slapjacks.  —  Carlton,  New 
Pwekate,  Vol.  IL  p.  69. 

I  guess  I  *n  order  supper.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Corn-bread  and  common  doins. 
or  wheat-bread  and  chicken  fidnst  —  Sam  SUck,  3d  Ser.,  p.  118. 

Chloken-Orape.  The  River  Grape,  or  Vitis  riparia  ;  also  called  FroBt> 
Grape.  The  sterile  vine  is  cultivated  for  its  sweet-soeuted  blos- 
soms, and  is  then  called  Bermudian  Vine. 

Chicken  Bnake.  A  name  popularly  applied  to  various  species  of 
snakes  which  are  considered  as  particularly  destructive  to  chickens 
and  eggs. 

Chlckwit  or  Chickewit.  The**  weak-fish.'*  Connecticut.  ^e» Blue  Fish. 

Qiigoe,  speUed  also  chigre,  chigger,  jigger,  &c.  1.  (JPulex  penetrans.) 
Sand-fleas,  which  penetrate  under  the  skin  of  the  feet,  particularly 
the  toes.  As  soon  as  they  accomplish  this,  an  itching  sensation  is 
felt;  when  the  chigre  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  a  needle 
breaking  the  skin.  No  uneasiness  follows;  but,  should  this  pre- 
caution be  neglected,  the  insect  breeds  in  the  toe,  and  sometimes 
produces  dreadful  sores.  These  insects  are  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  CarmichaeVs 
West  Indies,  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 

2.  In  Kentucky,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  minute  red  acarus,  or 
tick,  which  buries  itself  in  the  skin,  while  the  true  chico  of  the 
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South  (a  pxdex)  causes  torment  by  the  growth  of  the  eggs  which  it 
deposits  under  the  skin.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  eand 
along  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Child.  This  child  is  a  common  expression  in  the  West  for  *^  this  per- 
son,*' t.  c.  myself. 

Human  nature  can*t  go  on  feeding  on  civitized  fixings  in  this  big  village ;  and 
ikii  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for  many  a  month,  being  half  froze  for  baffler 
meat  and  mountain  doin*s.  —  Ruxton^  Far  Wett. 

Chili  Colorado.     (Span.)     Red  pepper.    In  California,  Texas,  and  in 

the  States  bordering  on  Mexico,  the  Spanish  term  is  universally 

used.     It  is  used  as  a  liquid,  and  in  great  quantities. 

I  was  helped  to  a  dish  of  rabbit,  with  what  I  thought  to  be  an  abundant  sauce 
of  tomato.  Taking  a  good  mouthful,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  taken  liquid  fire. 
The  tomato  was  ChiU  Colorado,  —  General  Sherman* »  Memoirt,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

CbillB  and  Fever.    A  name  for  fever  and  ague. 

Chincapin,  Chinquapin.  (Powhatan  Ind.)  (Ccutanea  pumila.)  A 
diminutive  species  of  chestnut,  shaped  like  a  boy's  top,  common 
south  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  a  small  fruit  growing  on  little  trees,  husked  like  a  chestnut,  but 
the  fruit  most  like  a  very  small  A  come.  This  they  call  ChechinqtuinUns^  which 
they  esteeme  a  great  daintie.  —  Smith* $  Oenertd  Hist,  of  Virginia^  1624. 

Their  nuts,  black  walnuts,  persimins, 
Kiscatoma  nuts  and  chinqttapins, 

Ramsay ^  Picture  of  America^  p.  161. 

Ghinoe.     A  marble. 

Chinch  or  Chinta.  (Span,  ehinche.)  The  name  given  in  the  South, 
em  and  Middle  States  to  the  Bed-bug  (ctWx). 

Chinehe*  are  a  sort  of  flat  bug,  which  lurks  in  the  bedsteads  and  bedding,  and 
disturbs  people's  rest  a-nights.  —  Beverly* i  VirginiOy  1706. 

Miss  Ramsay,  in  her  poetical  account  of  her  residence  in  Virginia, 
in  describing  the  apartments  she  occupied,  says:  — 

I  thought  I  on  the  wall  espy*d  innumerable  insects  move, 
And  swiftly  o'er  the  whitewash  rove ; 

She  called  the  mistress,  and  asked  **  who  owned  this  live  and 
moving  wall  ?  " 

**0h  ma*aro,  they  're  chintzes^**  she  did  say. 

"  Chintzes,**  said  I ;  "  pray  what  are  they  ?  »• 

**  They  're  insects,  ma'am,*'  she  coolly  said, 

**That  sometimes  trouble  us  in  bed.'* 

Poetical  Pierre  ofAmeriea^  p.  79. 

Chinch-Bug.  A  fetid  insect>  destructive  to  wheat,  maize,  &c.,  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  —  Farm,  Enetfdop, 

Chinese  Sugar-Cane.    See  Sorghum, 
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Tb  diliik.  To  fill  op  chinks,  or  intentioes.  The  process  of  filling 
with  day  the  interstices  between  the  logs  of  houses  in  the  new 
oountries,  and  then  plastering  them  over  with  the  same  material,  is 
called  chinking  and  dcnUfing.  In  the  north  of  England,  it  is  called 
daubing  and  filling.  — Moor,     Also  to  chinee. 

Our  logfaoose  quaitera,  boweTer,  wen  closety  chinktd  and  daubed^  aud  we 
ptsaed  a  comfortable  night.  —  Kendaltt  Santa  Fe  Exp.^  Yol.  I.  p.  28. 

The  interstices  of  the  log  wall  were  *'cAtnX*«(f,**  the  ckiniidng  being  large  chips 
and  small  slabs,  dipping  like  strata  of  rocks  in  geology ;  and  the  datdfing,  yellow 
claj  ferocionsly  splashed  in  soft  by  the  hand  of  the  architect.  —  CarUon,  THb 
JVew  PmnsAaae,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

A  hnge  paur  of  antlers  occupied  aconspicoous  place  in  the  little  cabin,  and  upon 
its  unckinktd  walls  many  a  ooon  and  deer  skin  were  drying.  —  The  Fire  ffwU. 

I  met  with  a  lot  of  these  the  other  day  in  Southern  Illinois ;  and,  as  it  can  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  election  now,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  it  to  use  for 
dtinkimg  in  among  your  election  returns.  —  N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  THmet, 

Chinsing.  Filling  with  moss  the  yacancies  between  the  studs  of 
houses,  to  keep  out  wind  and  frost  —  Cartunight^s  Labrador  (1792), 
Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

To  chip  in.  To  put  in  a  piece  of  money  or  a  bank-note;  to  con- 
tribute. . 

An  idea  seems  very  generally  to  prevaU  that  the  printer  should  **  o&tp  in**  to 
every  charitable  and  religious  operation.  —  The  Wnutead  (Coins. )  Herald,  Not. 
22. 1861. 

Chipmnk,  or  Chlpmonk.  The  popular  name  for  the  Striped  Squirrel 
(Sciurus  striatus).     Probably  an  Indian  word. 

The  children  were  never  tired  of  watching  the  vagaiiei  of  the  little  d^pmont, 
as  he  glanced  from  branch  to  branch.  ~  if rs.  Cla/otmi'e  Forett  Hfe, 

Chipper.    Lively. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house  I  *m  tmdgin*  my  weary  way,  — 
I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gny,  — 
I,  who  am  smart  and  chipper,  for  all  the  years  I  *ve  told. 
As  many  other  woman  that 's  only  half  as  old. 

CarUan,  Farm  Ballade,  p.  61. 

Chip-Tard.  A  yard,  or  that  portion  of  a  yard,  in  which  logs  are 
chopped  for  fuel. 

If  the  soil  around  the  body  of  the  trees  should  become  too  stifE,  it  may  be 
carefully  removed  and  its  place  supplied  by  coarse  manure,  or  the  scrapings  of 
the  ch^^rd.  — New  England  Farmer, 

Chirawari.  (Fr.,  pron.  chevaree.)  A  custom  that  prevails  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  which  were  originally  colonized  by  the 
French,  as  Louisiana,  Missouri,  &c.  Also  conmion  in  Canada. 
When  an  unequal  match  takes  place,  when  an  old  bachelor  marries, 
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or  a  widow  or  widower  manieB  soon  after  they  become  soeh,  their 
friends  assemble  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  with  tin  horns,  bells, 
tin  kettles,  and  whatever  will  make  a  discordant  noise.  This 
**  serenade  *'  is  nightly  continued  until  the  party  is  invited  in  and 
handsomely  entertained.     See  CaUithumpians. 

Ghirlmoya.     {Annona  ehirimoya.)    The  Custard  Apple  of  the  more 
temperate  part  of  the  tropics. 

Chirk.  1.  Lively,  cheerful,  in  good  spirits,  in  a  comfortable  state;  as 
when  one  inquires  about  a  sick  person,  it  is  said,  he  is  chirk.  The 
word  is  wholly  lost,  except  in  New  England.  —  Webster,  It  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  old  verb  to  cAfrl;.(Ang.-Sax.  cerdan)^ 
L  e,  to  chirp,  which  is  found  in  old  English  writers. 
2.  To  make  more  comfortable.     Connecticut. 

Afore  I  hmd  mixed  a  aecond  glus  of  switchel,  up  they  came,  and  the  Geneial 
looked  as  chirk  and  lively  as  a  skipper.  — Major  Downing' »  Letters. 

To  ohiael.     To  cheat;  to  swindle.     Comp.   To  gouge,     A   Western 
word. 

The  banking-honse  of have,  by  their  recent  failure,  ckitelUd  the  people 

of  California  out  of  a  million  of  dollars.  — AUa  CaUfomian, 

To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  dt%$eUed  by  their  butchers  and  grocers, 
we  would  advise  a  visit  to  the  governor's  room  and  examine  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.  — Ntw  York  Heraid, 

**  State  your  case,**  said  a  Western  lawyer  to  a  ^'sucker,**  who  had  applied 
for  advice. 

**It  *8  an  infamal  mean  case  of  woman-swindling ;  it  sets  my  teeth  a  gritten  to 
I  think  on  it    I've  been  owdaciously  cAife0e<ff  dan  dam  my  foolish  pictur!    I 

might  hare  known  that  puke  warn't  to  be  trusted.  —  8L  Louis  ReveilU, 

Chisel.     To  go  fall  chisH,  to  go  forcibly,  earnestly,  violently,  or  as  at 
{|  great  speed.     Connecticut     See  Full  Chisel, 

Chitllna.     (A  contraction  of  chitterlings.)    Rags,  tatters. 

While  I  was  in  this  way  rolling  in  clover,  they  were  tearing  my  character  all 
to  chitUn*  up  at  home.  —  Bobby  Squatter  Life, 

They  did  all  they  could  to  tear  my  reputation  to  cA»</tfw.  —  5am  BUcky  ITwrnm 
JVa<iire,  p.  188. 

I  told  you  it  wur  a  sorrowful  story;  but  you  would  hev  it  out,  and  Jest  see  how 
it  makes  paif ect  dUtfHU  of  your  f eelin's.  —  Western  Tales, 

Gliiw.    The  California  term  for  Southerner,  —  an  abbreviation  for 
Chivalry. 

Chivalry.     A  cant  term  for  the  people  of  the  South. 

Had  the  Free  States  been  loanly  enough,  true  enough,  to  enact  the  WUmot 
Proviso  as  to  all  present  or  future  territories  of  the  Union,  we  should  have  had 
just  about  the  same  didoes  cut  up  by  the  chivalry  that  we  have  witnessed,  and 
with  no  more  damage  to  the  Union.  — N,  Y,  Tribtm^,  April  10^  1851, 
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Cbook-liill.     Entirely  full;  see  also  Chueb-fuU. 

I  *m  ckoAJidl  of  genius  and  rnnning  orer,  said  Pigwiggin.  —  NeaL 

By  thk  time  we  got  into  a  shabby-looking  Btreet,  cAodb^/Wtf  of  hogs  and  boja. 
^  Major  Downing,  Majf-day  in  New  York. 

Chock  up.    Close,  tight;  said  of  a  thing  which  fits  closely  to  another. 

GhogMt.  (Indian.)  A  small  fish  common  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  farUier  South ;  also  called  Salt  Water  Perch.  In  New 
York,  it  is  called  a  Bwrgall^  which  see. 

Choke-Berry.  (^Pyrus  arbutifolia.)  A  plant  having  astringent  prop- 
erties. 

Choke-CbexTy.  The  popular  name  of  the  Prunus  Virffiniana^  so  caUed 
from  its  astringent  properties. 

T6  ohoke  off.  To  stop  (a  person)  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose.  A 
figurative  expression,  borrowed  from  the  act  of  choking  a  dog  to 
make  him  loose  his  hold.  To  arrest  a  public  speaker  when  growing 
tedious  is  called  choking  him  off.  This  is  done  by  shuffling  the  feet, 
applauding  where  applause  is  uncalled  for,  by  putting  questions  of 
order,  &c. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  boon  in  the  House,  amused  by  watching  the  dignified  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Representatives. '  The  operation  of  '*  choking  off^*  a  speaker  was 
very  funny,  and  reminded  me  of  the  lawless  conduct  of  fighting  school-boys.  — 
N.  r.  Bsprtat,  Feb.  21, 1848. 

Choker.     A  cravat.     See  Whitechohered. 

To  dbmp.  To  chew  loudly;  to  champ.  This  pronunciation  is  com- 
mon to  the  north  of  England  and  to  New  England.  (Also  used  in 
the  West  and  South.) 

Chompina  or  Champina.  The  residuum  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit 
after  it  has  been  chewed,  or  **  chomped,''  and  the  juice  only  swal- 
lowed. 

Chop.  A  Chinese  word  signifying  quality;  first  introduced  by  mari- 
ners in  the  China  trade,  but  which  has  now  become  common  in  all 
our  sea-ports.  Originally  the  word  was  applied  only  to  silks,  teas,  or 
other  goods  from  China;  now  the  phrase  fint-chop  is  an  equivalent 
to  **  first-rate,"  and  applied  to  every  thing. 

A  smart  little  boss,  says  I,  you  are  a  cleaning  of:  he  looks  like  tk  Jlrtt-chop 
article.  —  Bean  Slick  in  England,  ch.  2. 

I  went  to  board  at  a  famous  establishment  in  Broadway,  where  sundry  young 
merchants  of  ih^Jlrti-chop  were  wont  to  board.  —  PeriU  qf  Pearl  Street. 

Chore.    A  smaD  piece  of  domestic  work;  a  little  job;  a  char. 

In  England,  the  word  char  is  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 
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The  pronnnciation  also  raries;  in  some  of  the  sontiiem  eoimiiea,  it 
is  pronounoed  cheure,  or  ehoor. 

In  America,  only  the  noun  is  employed,  and  generally  in  the 
plural.  The  pronunciation  is  uniformly  chore.  It  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  New  England. 

**  Hnnting  cattle  is  a  dreadful  eAore,**  remarked  one  of  our  neighbon,  after 
threading  the  country  for  three  weeks  in  search  of  his  best  ox.  —  Mn.  Claoenl'M 
Forest  Life. 

Radney  comes  down  and  milks  the  cow,  and  does  some  of  my  other  little  ci4ore#. 
Marffaret^  p.  888. 

Girl-hunting  is  certainly  among  our  most  formidable  oftore*.  —  Afrt,  Kirkkmd, 
Western  Clearings. 

The  editor  of  the  **  Boston  Daily  Star,"  in  recently  relinquishing 
his  charge,  gives  the  following  notice :  — 

Any  one  wishing  com  hoed,  gardens  weeded,  wood  sawed,  coal  pitched  in, 
paragraphs  written,  or  small  chares  done  with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
will  please  make  immediate  application  to  the  retiring  editor. 

To  chore.  (Anglice,  char.)  *^  Bridget  was  charing  [working]  when  I 
left  home."    To  ^*  chore  about."    Connecticut. 

Chore-Boy.  A  boy  who  does  chores.  In  the  north  of  England  where 
**  char  "  is  still  used,  they  have  char-boys  and  char-women.  — Wright. 

And  look  that  the  hangings  in  the  matted  room  be  brushed  down,  and  tha 
char-woman  rub  the  rest  of  the  rooms.  — Revet^  The  Town  Shifts,  1671. 

Cho^vder.  A  favorite  dish  in  New  England,  made  of  fish,  pork, 
onions,  and  biscuit  stewed  together.  Cider  and  champagne  are 
sometimes  added.  Picnic  parties  to  the  sea-shore  generally  have  a 
dish  of  choioder,  prepared  by  themselves  in  some  grove  near  the 
beach,  from  fish  caught  at  the  same  time.  Grose  describes  the 
same  as  a  sea-dish.  A  veal  chowder  when  fish  are  scarce  is  a  very 
agreeable  soup. 

Ghowderhead.  A  word  corresponding  with  the  forcible,  if  not  classi- 
cal, terms  numskull  and  dunderhead.     See  Muttonhead. 

Ohxlstian.  (Pron.  with  the  first  i  long.)  A  name  assumed  by  a  sect 
which  arose  from  the  great  revival  in  1801. 

Chriatlanisation.  This  substantive  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
our  religious  publications.  The  verb  to  christianize,  which  is  in  the 
dictionaries,  is  in  use  among  the  English  writers ;  but  the  substan- 
tive is  never  employed  by  them.  —  Pickering,  Vocabulary. 

« 

Chub.     1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Blackfish. 

2.  A  round  squash.     Connecticut. 
Chub  Suoker.     A  sea-fish,  otherwise  called  the  Homed  Sucker. 
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Chvok-a-Xrtifik.    A  Western  game  played  with  dice. 

At  Holly  Fork,  Tenn.,  anjr  one  can  be  accommodated.  Cards  or  ekudB<hhtck, 
old  com  or  cider,  a  fight  or  a  foot-race  mattered  not:  it  was  to  be  had  at  a 
moment's  notice.  —  Southern  Sketches^  p.  160. 

Chuck-fiill.  Entirely  full.  Common  in  familiar  language,  as  well  as 
chock-full^  Which  see  for  other  examples. 

[At  dinner]  the  sole  labor  of  the  attendants  was  to  keep  the  plates  chuek^ull 
of  something.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchaae,  Yol.  I.  p.  181. 

J  *U  throw  that  in,  to  make  chuck-fuU  the  **  measure  of  the  country's  gloiy." 
—  Crvdtett^  Tour,  p.  86. 

Chnok-'Will'a-'Widow.  The  common  name  of  a  bird  of  the  whip- 
poorwill  family.  (Caprimulgus  Carolinensis.)  Mr.  Audubon  says  : 
*<  About  the  middle  of  March,  the  forests  of  Louisiana  are  heard  to 
echo  with  the  well-known  notes  of  this  interesting  bird.  No  sooner 
has  the  sun  disappeared,  and  the  nocturnal  insects  emerge  from 
their  burrows,  than  the  sound  ^  Chuck-toUVs-widow,^  repeated  with 
great  clearness  and  power  six  or  seven  times  in  as  many  seconds, 
strike  the  ear."  —  Ornithology,  Vol.  I.  p.  273. 

Chufa.     (See  Earth  Almond,) 

Chuk!  A  noise  made  in  calling  swine.  Always  repeated  at  least 
three  times.     Ciacco  is  one  of  the  Italian  words  for  hog. 

Ghttnk.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  thing  else;  a  chump. 
The  word  is  provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United 
States. 

I  rode  an  all-fired  smart  chunk  of  a  pony,  —  real  Creole, — cane-raised,  — walk 
siz  miles  an  hour,  and  run  like  a  scared  deer  in  a  prairie  a-fire.  — N,  T,  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  Frontier  Incident, 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  small  cAimib  of  sentiment  or  patriotism  or  philan- 
thropy is  thrown  in  awkwardly  among  the  crudities  and  immoralities  [df  the 
stage],  but  it  evidently  has  no  business  there.  —  New  York  in  SUces,  Th€ 
Theatre, 

To  chunk.    To  throw  sticks  or  chips  at  one.     Southern  and  Western. 

Chunked.     Any  person  who  is  impudent  or  bold,  at  the  South-west, 

IS  said  to  be  chunked.     See  chunk, 

Chunk-Head.  A  name  of  the  Trigonocephalus  contortrix,  red  snake, 
or  copper-head.    See  Storer  and  Holhrook, 

Chnnkj.  Short  and  thick.  Often  applied  to  the  stature  of  a  person, 
as  ''he  is  a  chunky  little  fellow." 

Chunk  Tard  or  Chunkee  Tard.  A  name  given  by  the  white  traders 
to  the  oblong  four-square  yards  adjoining  the  high  mounts  and 
rotondas  of  the  modem  Indians  of  Florida.    In  the  centre  of  these 
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stands  the  obelisk ;  and  at  each  oomer  of  the  further  end  stands  a 
slave  post,  or  strong  stake,  where  the  captives  that  are  burnt  alive 
are  bound.  —  Bartram, 

The  P3minidal  hills  or  artificial  mounts,  and  highways  or  avenaes,  leading 
from  them  to  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  vast  tetragon  terraces,  chunk-yardt,  and 
obelisks  or  pillars  of  wood,  are  the  only  monuments  of  labor,  ingenuity,  and  mag- 
nificence, that  I  have  seen  worthy  of  notice.  —  Bartram^  TrawU  in  Florida 
(1778),  p.  618. 

This  is  doubtless  an  Indian  term,  and  the  enclosure  a  place  where 
the  natives  played  a  game  called  chunkee,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Du  Pratz  :  — 

**  The  warriors  practise  a  diversion  which  they  call  the  game  of 
the  pole,  at  which  only  two  play  at  a  time.  Each  pole  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  resembling  a  Roman  f ;  and  the  game  consists  in  rolling  a 
flat,  round  stone,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick, 
and  throwing  the  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  when  Uie  stone  rests 
the  pole  may  be  at  or  near  it.  Both  the  antagonists  throw  their 
poles  at  the  same  time,  and  he  whose  pole  is  nearest  the  stone 
counts  one,  and  has  the  right  of  rolling  the  stone.'* —  History  of 
Louisiana,  1720. 

Speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Florida,  Romans  says,  — 

Their  favorite  prame  of  chunks  is  a  plain  proof  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a 
violent  passion  for  gaming,  upon  all  classes ;  at  this  they  play  from  morning  till 
night,  ...  and  they  bet  high.  — JVa<.  Hist,  of  Florida,  1776J  p.  80. 

Church.  Mr.  Pickering  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word  :  '*  A 
church,  as  a  body  of  persons,  is  distinguished,  in  New  England,  from 
a  congregation,  by  the  privileges  which  the  former  in  general  reserve 
to  themselves  of  receiving  exclusively  in  that  church  the  sacrament 
and  baptism,  in  consequence  of  their  having  publicly  declared  their 
assent  to  the  creed  which  that  church  maintains.  Marriage,  burial, 
and  public  worship  are  open  to  the  members  of  the  congregation 
at  large,  according  to  the  foims  and  methods  employed  in  each 
church  ;  as  are  also  catechising  for  children  and  visits  to  the  sick." 
—  Vocabulary, 

Church-Maul.  To  call  to  account ;  to  discipline  by  ecclesiastical 
methods.    N.  England.    Vulgar. 

Chute.     1.  A  rush  ;  a  stampede. 

The  Douglas  and  Breckenridge  men  .  .  .  are  rushing  to  Lincoln  with  a  per- 
fect stampede.  Besides  this,  the  Bell  men  are  also  taking  the  same  chute  every 
day.  —  Baltimore  Patriot,  Sept.,  1860. 

2.  A  bayou ;  a  side  channel.  Louisiana  and  along  the  Missia- 
nppi  River. 
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When  we  came  to  a  buyon  or  <^iUe,  the  fleet  would  divide,  part  going  the  irreg- 
nkrway,  and  part  keeping  the  direct  course. —JV.  7.  Tribune^  June  11, 1861, 
LeU.from  Fort  Pillow,  Ttnn. 

We  were  running  chute  after  ekvte^  — a  new  world  to  me,  —  and  if  there  was 
A  particularly'  cramped  place  in  a  o&n^e,  we  were  pretty  sure  to  meet  a  broadbom 
there ;  and,  if  he  failed  to  be  there,  we  would  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  chute. 
Mark  Twain,  m  Atlantic  Monthly^  for  April,  1876. 

3.  (Fr.  chute.)   A  water-fall ;  a  cascade.     See  Shoot  and  Schule. 

Cider.  All  talk  and  no  cider  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  *'  great  cry  and 
little  wool.'' 

Cider  Brandy.    See  Apple  Brandy. 

Cider  Oil.  Cider  concentrated  by  boiling,  to  which  honey  is  subse- 
quently added.  Also  called  cider  royal,  probably  the  original  name; 
Bach  being  found  in  old  receipt  books,  and  is  perhaps  English,  or 
may  come  from  the  supposed  superior  quality  of  the  beverage. 

Clenesa.  (Span.)  A  marsh.  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  A  small 
marsh  is  called  a  eieneguita. 

Cimlin.    A  squash,  so  called  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.     See 

Cymbling. 
Cincinnati  OyatexB.    Pigs'  feet. 

To  oiroulate.  To  travel.  Used  in  this  sense  many  times  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  *'  Frauds,  Extortions,  and  OpprevSsions  of  the  Railroad 
Monopoly  in  New  Jersey."  In  comparing  the  rates  of  travel  in 
various  States,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  rates  in  New  Jersey 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  author  says  of  the  traveller:  — 

Arriving  in  Maryland,  a  stave  State,  he  circulate*  at  a  coet  of  from  three  to 
five  cents  per  mile. 

Cironm stance.    Not  a  circumstance,  in  the  sense  of  a  thing  of  no 

account,  nothing  in  comparison,  is  a  vulgarism  which  has  become 

popular  within  the  last  few  years. 

I  never  saw  m>  lean  and  spare  a  gall  as  Miss  A since  I  was  raised.    Pha- 

raoh*s  lean  kioe  wam*t  the  smallest  part  of  a  circumstance  to  her.    I  had  to  look 
twice  before  I  could  see  her  at  all.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  184. 

Ciaoo.  The  popular  name  of  a  fish  of  the  herring  kind  which  abounds 
in  Lake  Ontario,  particularly  in  Chaumont  Bay  at  the  east  end, 
where  thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  caught  and  salted. 

Citified.    Having  and  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  residents  of 

cities.    New  England. 
To  dtiaenise.    To  make  a  citizen ;  to  admit  to  the  rank  and  privileges 

of  a  citizen.  —  Webster.    Rarely  used. 

Tsllejrand  was  dtisenized  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  in  the  form  of  an  emi- 
gnuit  —  T.  Pickering. 
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GitroiL  Sweetmeats  made  from  a  melon,  so  as  closely  to  resemble 
that  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 

Citron  MelcML    The  sort  of  melon  employed  for  that  purpose. 

City.  The  new  settlers  and  miners  in  the  far  Western  States  and 
Territories,  anxious  that  the  particular  spots  upon  which  they  have 
built  their  rude  cabins  or  pitched  their  tents,  or  where  they  hare 
**  located,"  may  become  a  great  town  or  city,  at  once  add  the  word 
<*  city  *'  to  the  name  they  have  chosen.  For  example,  at  the  present 
time  (Dec.,  1876),  when  it  is  hardly  safe  for  white  men  to  be  in  the 
district  in  Wyoming  and  Dakota  known  as  the  **  Black  Hills,*' 
seven  places  are  marked  on  the  maps  bearing  the  names  of  **  Crook 

•  City,"  »*  Gay  City,"  *»  Deadwood  City,"  **  Spring  City,"  "  Golden 
City,"  *»  Custer  City,"  and  "  Rapid  City."  Modest  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  unknown.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  tiiere  are  not  five  hundred 
inhabitants  in  either  of  these  so-called  cities.  In  New  England, 
too,  many  villages  are  so  named. 

Civil  Authority.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  considered  as  the  ctrtZ 
authority  of  the  town  in  which  they  dwell.  —  Swift^s  System  of  the 
Laws  of  Connecticut  (1795),  I.  109. 

The  term  is  yet  retained  in  the  Connecticut  Statute  Book,  and 
in  common  use. 

Civism.  Love  of  country;  patriotism.  — Webster.  This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding word,  is  one  of  the  productions  of  the  French  Revolution; 
and,  though  frequently  used  several  years  ago,  is  now  obsolete  here 
as  well  as  in  France.  —  Pickering^ s  Vocabulary. 

Claim.  A  piece  of  public  land  which  a  squatter  marks  out  for  him- 
self and  settles  upon,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  it  when  the 
government  will  offer  it  for  sale.    There  are  also  claims  for  mines. 

To  claim.    To  assert. 

This  verb,  although  in  common  use,  is  not  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

A  boy  of  fonrteen,  named  George  LaDoo,  applied  for  a  niffht's  lodging  at  the 
Third  Police  Station  last  evening,  and  stated  that  he  had  left  his  home  in  Green- 
field,  N.  H.,  that  morning,  at  the  command  of  his  parents,  who  daimed  to  be 
unable  to  support  him.  —  Boston  Joumai. 

John  Belcher  has  brought  a  writ  against  John  F.  Costello,  to  recover  on  oertain 
notes  given  by  the  latter  for  a  grocery  store  in  Winthrop.  The  notes  are  daimed 
to  be  worthless. 

There  is  a  curious  legal  complication  in  our  courts  pending  the  distribution  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  D.  Lewis,  a  deceased  wealthy  merchant  of  this  city. 
•  .  .  He  never  made  known  his  history,  and  claimed  he  had  no  relations  living. 
Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  7, 1876. 
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(9aim-^iiii&p«r.    One  who  yidently  seuses  on  anotiier's  land  claim. 

Claim-Jnmplng.    Violently  seizing  on  another's  claim. 

Clam.  The  popular  name  of  certain  shell-fish,  highly  esteemed  for 
food.    They  are  of  two  principal  kinds :  — 

1.  The  Hard  Clam  (^Venus  mercenaria)^  a  very  common  mollusk, 
found  buried  in  the  sand  or  shores  of  marine  districts  at  half -tide. 
See  Quahog, 

2.  The  Soft  Clam,  or  Mananosay  (Mya  arenarid),  obtained  from 
the  shores  of  tidal  rivers  by  digging  one  or  two  feet  in  the  loose 
sand.  It  has  a  long,  extensible,  cartilaginous  snout,  or  proboscis, 
through  which  it  ejects  water;  whence  it  is  also  called  Stem-clam. 
Abundant  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  in  Maryland  the  latter  is  always  called 
the  maninostj  and  never  sofi-shell  clam. 

Clam-Bake.  Clams,  baked  in  the  primitive  style  of  the  Indians,  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  popular  dishes  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
where  they  abound,  and  constitute  a  main  feature  in  the  bill  of  fare 
at  picnics  and  other  festive  gatherings.  '  The  method  of  baking  is 
as  follows :  A  cavity  is  dug  in  the  earth,  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
which  is  lined  with  round  stones.  On  this  a  fire  is  made;  and, 
when  the  stones  are  sufficiently  heated,  a  bushel  or  more  of  soft 
clams  (according  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  partake  of 
the  feast)  is  thrown  upon  them.  On  this  is  put  a  layer  of  rock- 
weed  gathered  from  the  beach,  and  over  this  a  second  layer  of  sea- 
weed. Sometimes  the  clams  are  simply  placed  close  together  on 
the  ground,  with  the  hinges  uppermost,  and  over  them  is  made  a 
fire  of  brush.  This  is  called  an  Indian  bed  of  clams.  Clams  baked 
in  this  manner  are  preferred  to  those  cooked  in  the  usual  way  in 
the  kitchen. 

Parties  of  ten  or  twenty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are  the  most 
common.  Often  they  extend  to  a  hundred,  when  other  amuse- 
ments are  added;  and  on  one  occasion,  that  of  a  grand  political 
mass-meeting  in  favor  of  General  Harrison  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840, 
nearly  10,000  persons  assembled  in  Rhode  Island,  for  whom  a  clam" 
hake  and  chowder  were  prepared.  This  was  probably  the  greatest 
feast  of  the  kind  that  ever  took  place  in  New  England. 

The  '*  Boston  Atlas  "  quotes  the  foUowing  as  the  opinion  of  a 
German  Professor  who  had  written  on  the  United  States:  — 

The  people  assemble  at  the  side  of  the  river,  and  feast  npon  a  species  of  oyster 
oDed  the  clam,  after  which  they  grow  noisy  and  clamor  about  their  rights. 

Clam-hakes  are  a  Rhode  Island  institution,  so  much  so  that  the 
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aldermanic  proportions  of  some  of  her  joUiest  sons  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide;  and  they  are  notoriously  happy  at  high-water.  When 
given  pro  bono  publico^  clam-bakes  are  like  cattle-show  dinners  in 
mammoth  tents;  but  when  enjoyed  by  a  select  party,  on  some  re- 
tired beach  or  tiny  islet,  they  are  gorgeous. 

**At  8uch  times, 
With  shoes  and  stockings  doffed,  and  trowsers  rolled 
Above  their  knees,  the  men  adventurous  wade 
Through  mud  and  water  *  for  to  dig  for  clams ; ' 
While  on  some  smooth-worn  stones  the  maidens  pile 
A  heap  of  sun-dried  branches,  which  enflamed 
By  looo-foco  match  or  other  means, 
Kindles  straightway,  and  heats  the  hearth  beneath ; 
Next  sweeping  off  the  ashes,  lay  the  clams, 
And  cover  oVr  with  seaweed,  that  may  keep 
Enclosed  the  fierce  caloric.    Then  when  done, 
,  And  the  shell  opens  of  itself,  the  morsel  sweet 
Is  gobbled  from  that  natural  spoon,  its  juices  all 
Retained,  its  flavor  full  and  perfect."  — Ptrlty. 

dam-ShelL    The  lips,  or  mouth.     There  is  a  common  though  vulgar 

expression  in  New  England  of   '*  Shut  your  clam-sheU; "  that  is, 

'*  Shut  your  mouth,  hold  your  tongue.''     The  padlock  now  used  on 

the  United  States  mail-bags  is  called  the  ''  Clam-shell  padlock." 

You  don^t  feel  much  like  speakin*. 
When  if  you  let  your  dam-thtUa  gape,  a  quart  of  tar  will  leak  in.*' 

Lowell^  BiglotD  Papen^  Vol.  II.  p.  19. 

Clapboard.     A  thin,  narrow  board,  used  to  cover  the  sides  of  hooses, 

and  placed  so  as  to  overlap  the  one  below  it.     Originally  c/ove-board, 

or  board  made  by  cleaving.      In  England,  according  to  Bailey's 

Dictionary,  a  clapboard  is  a  thin  board  formed  ready  for  the  cooper's 

ase,  in  order  to  make  casks  or  vessels. 

Ship-plankes,  clove-board  and  pike-staves,  these  lade  home  ships  twice  a  year 
hence.  —  Desc.  of  New  Albion  (1648),  Force**  Repr.^  p.  31. 

Mr.  Oldham  had  a  small  house  near  the  weir  at  Watertown,  made  all  of  iie^ 
boards  [i.  e.  of  cloven  boards,  without  timber],  burned  August,  1632.  —  WitUhrcp^ 
Journal^  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

Richard  Longe  was  fined,  in  1635,  for  riving  divers  good  tncB  into  clc^iboartU, 
Mau.  Be^sordSf  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

To  clapboard.     To  cover  with  clapboarding. 

The  house  was  neat  and  comfortable.  It  was  a  small  frame  building,  clap' 
boarded  on  the  sides  and  roof.  —  Margaret^  p.  18. 

dape.  The  common  name  of  the  Golden- winged  Woodpecker,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Dr.  DeKay  thinks  it  **  a  provincial  word,  in- 
troduced by  the  early  English  colonists."  It  is  elsewhere  called 
High-hole,  Old  Eug.  Hggh-whele,  Hig-hawe;  mod.  Hickwall  and 
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Hickway  (Booth);  Tucker,  Yuekel  (Wiltshire);  Flicker,  Wake- 
up,  Pigeon  Woodpecker,  and  Yellow-hammer;  in  Louisiana,  Pique' 
hait*jaune.  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York, 

dapiBatoh.     1.  A  kind  of  woman's  cap.     See  ClockmtUch. 
2.  A  kind  of  seal-skin. 

Qatterwhacking.     A  clatter,  racket. 

When  we  went  a  bar  huDtiog,  I  heard  the  damdest  datterwhadeing  and  noiM 
in  the  road  behind  us.  —  Southern  Sketchu^  p.  32. 

day-Eatera,  otherwise  Dirt-Batera.  A  miserable  set  of  people  in- 
habiting some  of  the  Southern  States,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  tuiv 
peotine  whiskey,  and  appease  their  craving  for  more  substantial 
food  by  filling  their  stomachs  with  a  kind  of  aluminous  earth 
which  aboundsu  everywhere.  This  fives  them  a  yellowish,  drab- 
oolored  complexion,  with  dull  eyes,  and  faces  whose  idiotic  expres- 
sion is  only  varied  by  a  dull  despair  or  a  devilish  malignity.  They 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Negroes  with  a  contempt  which  they 
return  by  a  hearty  hatred.  —  Ida  May,  See  fully  in  **  Thompson's 
Practice  of  Medicine." 

The  dean  Thing.  A  low  expression,  denoting  propriety,  or  what  is 
honorable. 

It  is  admitted  that  tending  out  ships  to  plunder  your  neighbor  or  adversary  is 
as  much  as  mere  words  in  making  war.  I  don*t  like  it.  It  isn't  the  dean  thing, 
Crockett,  Tomr,  p.  19a. 

A  man  may  be  the  straight  thing,  that  is,  right  ap  and  down  like  a  cow*s  tail ; 
bat  hang  me  if  he  can  do  the  c^eoii  thing  Bay  how  he  can  fix  it.  —  S,  Btiek^ 
Sumtm  Mature,  p.  53. 

Clean  Ticket.  The  entire  regularly  nominated  ticket  at  an  election; 
a  ticket  without  any  erasures;  also  called  a  *^ straight  ticket." 
**  He  went  the  clean  ticket  on  the  Whig  nominations." 

Clear  Gfit.  The  right  sort;  having  no  lack  of  spirit;  unalloyed; 
decided. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  matter  mach  mended  by  a  clear  grit  Republican  conven- 
tion, potting  one  or  two  Democrats  at  the  foot  of  their  ticket. — New  York 
Trtbrnne,  Oct.  10, 1861. 

In  Canada,  a  Clear  Grit  means  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

Clearing.     A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation ; 

a  common  use  of  the  word  in  America.  —  Webster. 

After  we  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  clearing  and  plunged  into  the  timbered 
land,  this  heat  was  exchanged  for  a  grotto-like  coolness.  —  Mrs.  Claieer^s  Fared 
Dfs,  YoL  I.  p.  64. 

dealing  BouBe.  An  establishment  recently  organized  in  the  city  of 
Hew  York,  where  clerks  from  the  various  banks  daily  meet  to  settle 
the  balances  of  their  lespectif  e'  institutions. 
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To  dlear  oat  To  take  on^'s  self  oft;  to  depart,  deeampt  A  fig^are 
borrowed  from  the  costom-liouse.  A  yestel  "  takes  her  clearance 
papers,"  or  *'  clears  out "  for  departure. 

This  thing  of  maii>wor8hip  I  am  a  stranger  to;  I  don't  like  it;  it  taiats  eTcij 
action  of  life ;  it  is  like  a  skunk  getting  into  a  house,  —  long  after  he  has  cleared 
out,  you  smell  him  in  every  room  and  closet  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  — 
CrocktWt  Speech,  Tour,  p.  74. 

I  tnmed  round,  and  was  going  to  dear  out.  But,  says  he,  Stop,  Mister !  — 
Major  Downing*$  Matf'day  in  New  York. 

Not  a  soul  has  disturbed  our  peaceful  repose,  except  that  Colonel  Golden  and 
the  Dickenses  came,  one  night  after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  and  cleared  out  the  next 
day  at  noon.  —  TidBnor*$  Life  and  Letters,  Lett,  to  H.  8.  Legari,  Vol.  II.  p.  207. 

dear  Swing.     Good  opportunity.     See  Fxdl  Swing, 

As  soon  as  civilization  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  we  expect  to  see  our  cities 
purged  of  rowdyism,  incentives  to  vice  abated,  and  a  c2ear  $wing  and  ample 
reward  granted  to  labor  and  intelligence.  —  N.  T,  TrUntne, 

To  olerk  or  to  olerk  it  To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.  In  com- 
mon  use  at  the  West,  and  occasionally  heard  in  New  York. 

Teaching,  clerking,  law,  &c.,  are  so  very  precarious,  except  to  men  of  estab- 
llahed  reputation  and  bnsiness,  that  it  is  next  to  madness  for  a  yooth  to  come 
here  relying  upon  them.  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  April  19,  1849. 

Toung  Soublette  had  been  clerking  down  to  the  fort  on  the  Platta,  so  he  know'd 
something.  —  Buaston,  Far  West,  p.  17. 

I  was  struck  with  the  original  mode  in  which  the  yonng  gentleman  who  was 
derHng  it  managed  his  spelling.  —  A  Straif  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  197. 

Clever.  The  following  are  the  English  senses  of  this  word  as  giyen 
by  Dr.  Worcester:  Dextrous,  skilful  (Addison)]  just,  fit,  proi)er, 
commodious  (Pope)]  well-shaped,  handsome  (ArbtUhnot), 

In  the  United  States,  clever  is  much  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in 
the  sense  of  good-natured,  well-disposed,  honest;  and  the  phrase 
^*  clever  man  "or  **  clever  fellow  '*  is  employed  to  denote  a  person 
of  good-nature,  good  disposition,  or  good  intention.  —  Worcester* 9 
Dictionary, 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel  was  a  very  de»er  man,  and  made  me  feel  quite  at 
home  in  liis  house.  —  CrockeWs  Tow  down  East,  p.  22. 

It  is  related  that  an  English  lady  arriving  in  New  York,  being 
recommended  to  take  a  servant-girl  who  was  described  to  her  as  clever, 
but  not  sviart,  answered  that  such  a  maid  would  suit  her  admir* 
ably.  But  she  soon  learned  that  her  new  acquisition  was  merely 
inoffensive  and  dull;  whereas,  she  had  expected  one  brisk  and 
intelligent,  without  being  showy  or  dressy.  We  sometimes  -hear  the 
expressions  **  English  clever  *'  and  **  Yankee  clever  "  used  to  indi- 
cate the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  taken. 
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We  hare  also  heard  Uie  word  used  in  a  sort  of  hybrid  sense,  as  in 
the  question  and  answer:  **How  are  you  getting  on?''  ** First- 
rate,  thank  you."     **  Well,  that  *#  clever,^* 

dererlj.  This  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  instead 
of  well  or  very  well.  In  answer  to  the  common  salutation,  **  How  do 
you  do?  "  we  often  hear,  **  I  am  cleverly,**  It  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  fairly,  completely. 

The  landlord  comes  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  was  deverly  op  this  morning,  looking 
fUl  of  importance.  —  Sam  SUck  in  England^  ch.  8. 

CleTerneaa.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition;  obligingness; 
good  nature.     Used  in  New  England.  —  Webster, 

Qevia,  or  devy.  (Fr.  clef,  clacette,)  An  iron,  bent  to  the  form  of 
an  ox-bow,  with  the  two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on 
the  end  of  a  cartrueap,  to  hold  the  chain  of  the  forward  horse  or 
oxen ;  or,  a  draft-iron  on  a  plow.  —  Webster, 

Cliff.  A  part  of  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the  West  have  been  called 
"  Cliff  limestone,"  from  the  bold  cliffs  found  on  the  banks  of 
streame.  The  word  much  used  in  this  way  is  usually  pronounced 
diJU,  and  hence  the  adjective  difty,  frequently  applied  to  streams  as 
a  proper  name.  Thus,  **a  clifiy  country"  is  one  abounding  in 
cliffs. 

Climb  down.  To  climb  is  to  ascend,  to  mount,  to  rise,  but  in  no 
sense  to  descend.  Yet  we  sometimes  find  it  used  with  the  latter 
signification.  Thus,  Mr.  H.  Ward  Beecher,  in  describing  his  visit 
to  Oxford,  says:  — 

To  cUmb  down  the  wall  was  easy  enough,  too  easy  for  a  man  who  did  not  love 
wetting. 

And  again :  — 

I  partly  dimbed  down^  and  wholly  clambered  back  again,  satisfied  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  myself  in  than  to  get  the  flowers  oat  —  Star  Papers^  p.  41. 

ding  or  CUngstone.  A  variety  of  the  peach  in  which  the  flesh 
adheres,  or  clings,  firmly  to  the  stone.  When  the  stone  readily 
separates  from  the  flesh,  they  are  called  free-stones  or  open  stones. 
The  word  peach  frequently  designates  the  free-stone,  while  the  others 
are  called  clings, 

CUngJolUL    A  soft  cake  of  rye. 

Qinker-bnilt.  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  boats  in  which  the 
lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  under  it,  like  clap- 
boards on  the  side  of  a  house.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  English  term 
dincher-built. 
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GUp.  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand;  as,  **  He  hit  him  a  d^.**  -« 
Webster.    Provincial  in  England  and  the  Northern  States. 

dipper-Ship.  Ships  built  in  the  clipper  style,  with  a  special  view  to 
quick  voyages;  clipper-built  ships.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the 
immensely  profitable  trade  which  sprang  up  between  the  Atlantic 
sea-ports  and  San  Francisco,  soon  after  the  occupation  of  California 
by  Americans  from  the  United  States. 

Clique.  A  combination  of  stock-brokers  or  capitalists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  price  of  stocks,  in  order  to 
break  down  the  market.     Also  called  a  ring, 

Glitohy.  Clammy,  sticky,  glutinous.  — Pickering* s  Vocah.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering says  he  has  **  heard  this  word  used  in  a  few  instances  by  old 
people  in  New  England;  but  it  is  rarely  heard.'*  In  Devonshire, 
England,  they  use  the  verb  to  ditch,  meaning  to  stick,  to  adhere, 
to  become  thick  or  glutinous.  From  this  our  word  is  evidently 
derived. 

Clockmntoh.  (Du.,  klapmtUSf  a  night-cap.)  A  woman's  cap  com- 
posed of  three  pieces,  —  a  straight  centre  one,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  neck,  with  two  side  pieces.    A  New  York  term. 

Close.  Held  firmly ;  difficult  to  obtain ;  scarce.  Usually  said  of  money ; 
as,  **  Money  is  c/ow." 

Cloud.    A  woman's  knit  head-covering. 

To  cloud  up.     To  grow  cloudy;  to  cloud  over. 

Although  the  morning  was  fine  and  pleasant,  it  douded  i^  before  eight  o*c]ock 
and  commenced  raining.  —  Bryanft  Journey  to  Cali/onda,  p.  43. 

Club-Tail.  The  common  shad,  the  fatter  portion  of  which  have  the 
tail  swollen,  and  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  where  they  are  taken,  are 
called  club-tails.  —  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y. 

Coaohee.    Fr.     A  coachman ;  a  stage-driver. 

Coaoh-Whlp.   In  Yirginia,  the  name  of  a  snake. 

Of  no  description  I  shall  make 

Of  eitherglass  or  rattle-snake; 
I  've  not  the  coach-whip,  or  the  green, 

The  moccasin  or  wampum  seen. 

Rammy,  Picture  0/ America^  p.  166. 

Coal.  The  anthracite  coal  of  commerce  is  thus  classified  in  the  mar- 
kets where  sold :  1.  Broken  or  furnace  coal,  being  the  largest 
lumps;  2.  Stove  or  range  coal;  3.  Pea  or  nut  coal;  4.  Egg  ooal; 
6.  Coal  dust. 

Coal-Oil.     Oil  extracted  from  certain  ooal;  petroleum. 
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To  eotit.  To  slide  down  hill  with  sleds  oj^  the  snow ;  a  tenn  used  by 
boys  in  New  England.     See  Tobogganing* 

CoMtinc;.     The  amusement  of  sliding  down  hill  with  sleds  on  the 

8D0W. 

I  gneaa  Annt  Libby  never  broke  one  of  the  runners  of  ber  sled  some  Satordaj 
sfternoon,  when  it  was  prime  coasting.  —  Fanny  Fern. 

Coat  Used  in  the  South  for  petticoat.  Formerly  common,  and  still 
provincial,  in  England. 

Cob.  The  spike  on  which  the  kemds  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  grow. 
When  the  com  is  attached  to  it,  it  is  called  an  **•  ear.''  The  old 
English  word  eob^  the  top  or  head  (from  the  Saxon  cop),  is  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  following  short  but  pithy  dialogue  is  represented  as  passing 
between  two  Virginia  Negroes  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown:  — 

Mingo.    Halloo,  bradder  Sam ;  how  yon  do  ? 

Sam.    Oh,  don*t  know,  bniditer  Mingo;  mightj  poorly. 

Mingo.    Poorly !  indeed  1  yon  no  hear  de  news  ? 

Sam.    No.    What  sorter  news  ? 

Mingo.    Why,  don't  you  know  dat  are  great  man  dey  call  Comwallis  ? 

Sam.  Tes,  I  hera  nuff  'boat  him  shooting  after  white  folks  all  over  de 
coQBtry. 

Mingo.    Well,  I  s*pose  yon  know  Gin*ral  Washington  ? 

Sam.    Oh«  yes  I  I  know  ole  masser. 

Mingo.  Well,  I  tell  yon  what:  be  no  Comwallis  now*  he  Comwallis  ;  Gin'ral 
Washington  shell  all  de  com  off  him  too  slick.  —  Cherokee  Pheenix^  May  21, 1828. 

Cobb.  A  blow  on  the  buttock.  Wright,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Obso- 
lete and  Provincial  English,  explains  the  word  as  follows:  **  A  pun- 
ishment used  among  seamen  for  petty  offences  or  irregularities,  by 
bastinadoing  the  offender  on  the  posteriors  with  a  cobbing-stick  or 
pipe-staff." 

Should  any  Negro  be  found  vending  spirituous  liquors,  without  permission  from 
his  owner,  such  Negro  so  offending  shall  receive  fifteen  coMi  or  paddles  for  every 
such  offence  from  the  hands  of  the  patroUers  of  the  settlement  or  neighborhood 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed.  —  Cherokee  Phcemz,  April  10,  1828. 

Cobbler.     1.  A  drink  made  of  wine,  sugar,  lemon,  and  pounded  ice, 
aud  imbibed  through  a  straw  or  other  tube;  as,  a  '*  sherry  cobbler.^* 
2.  A  sort  of  pie,  baked  in  a  pot  lined  with  dough  of  great  thick- 
ness, upon  which  the  fruit  is  placed;  according  to  the  fruit,  it  is 
an  ^>ple  or  a  peach  cobbler.    Western. 

Cocaah  and  Squaw-weed.  Names  given  to  Erigeron  Canadense  (and 
other  species  of  the  genus),  used  by  the  Nofthem  Indians  for  medi- 
cine.— Rajinesgue^  Med,  Florae  I.  167. 
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Cookarodse.  A  title  of  ^onor  among  the  Indians  of  ViigiBia,  aod 
long  afterwards  used  by  the  English  settlers  as  a  term  for  a  person 
of  consequence.  *^  Werowance  or  cockarouse/'  says  Captain  Joho 
Smith,  "means  a  captain.'' —  Hist.  Virginia,  1624. 

A  eoduiroute  is  one  that  has  the  honor  to  be  of  the  king  or  qaeen*B  coancil, 
with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  government  —  Beverly^s  Virginia,  1705,  Book  IIL 

With  spur  of  punch  which  lay  in  pate, 
Ere  long  we  lighted  at  the  gate ; 
Where  in  an  ancient  cedar  hoase. 
Dwelt  my  new  friend,  a  cockercuae. 

The  Sot-weed  Factor ;  oTj  A  Voyage  to  Maryland^  1708. 

CooktaU.  A  stimulating  beverage,  made  of  brandy,  gin,  or  other 
liquor,  mixed  with  bitters,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  water.  A  friend 
thinks  that  this  term  was  suggested  by  the  shape  which  froth,  as 
of  a  glass  of  porter,  assumes  when  it  flows  over  the  sides  of  a  tumbler 
containing  the  liquid  effervescing.  **  A  bowie-knife  and  a  foaming 
cocktail.'*  — N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  8,  1862. 

In  the  American's  Apostrophe  to  Bon  Gaultier,  addressed  to 
Dickens,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  says:  — 

Did  we  spare  our  brandy  oocktatU,  stint  thee  of  our  whiskey-grogs  ? 
Half  the  juleps  that  we  gave  thee  would  have  floored  a  Newman  Noggs. 

Book  of  BaUadt. 

Coco  Grass.  An  insidious  grass  or  weed  much  dreaded  by  Southern 
planters,  as  it  will  speedily  overrun  and  ruin  any  field  in  which  it 
takes  root. 

Cocoa-Nut    1.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nuciferaf  a  kind  of 
palm  which  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  pai*ts  of  the  world. 
2.  The  head. 

Coco-Plam.  (Sp.  hicaco.  Chrgsobalanus  hicaco.)  A  fruit  grown  at 
Barbadoes. 

Cocoa  or  Eddoes.  The  tuberous  root  of  the  Arum  esculentum,  the 
principal  dependence  for  a  supply  of  food  among  the  laboring  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies. 

C.  O.  D.  Collect  on  delivery.  Letters  put  upon  packages  sent  by 
express,'  the  charges  on  which  must  be  paid  on  delivery. 

Codding.  Fishing  for  codfish.  A  common  term  in  New  England 
seaports,  where  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

Codfish  Aristocracy.  A  class  of  people  who,  with  wealth,  are  too 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  intelligence  and  good  manners,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  assume  airs  of  importance.     See  Shoddy, 
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Coffee-Tree  or  Kentaoky  Coffee-Tree.  (Gymnocladus  CahadenstM,) 
An  ornamental  tree  with  valuable  wood,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
once  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Coflln-Boat.     See  Battery, 

Cohees.  A  term  applied  to  the  people  of  certain  settlements  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  from  their  use  of  the  archaic  form  Quo*  he^ 
—  "Quoth  he.' » 

Cohosh,  sometimes  called  Black  Cohosh  or  Black  Snake-root  (Cimici- 
fuga  racemosa),  a  well-known  medicinal  plant.  There  are  also  {Acta 
dba)  White  Baneberrj,  Blue  Cohosh,*  (Leontice  thalictroides)  Pap- 
poose  Root,  or  Squaw  Root,  and  other  allied  plants. 

White  edhuk  will  bring  out  the  whelk  in  less  than  no  time ;  and  brook  lime  will 
break  any  fever.  — Margaret^  p.  875. 

Cold,  adj.  1.  Applied  in  a  peculiar  way  to  those  who  do  not  engage 
in  some  particular  undertaking,  e.  g,  a  revival  in  a  church  (this  seems 
to  be  the  original  use),  a  railroad  company,  a  bank,  or  even  a  con- 
spiracy to  cheat  some  one.  He  who  does  not  earnestly  engage  in 
it  is  said  to  be  cold. 

How  many  shares  in  the Bank  have  been  subscribed  to-day  ?  Why,  Smith 

took  ten  and  Jones  twenty.    And  how  many  did  Jackson  take  ?    Oh,  he  *b  eM, 
be  'd  only  take  one,  provided  I  *d  swap  horses  with  him. 

2.  In  poker,  to  have  a  good  hand  cold  is  to  have  it  dealt  you  at 
the  start,  without  having  to  draw  new  cards. 

3.  Distant.     Said  of  one  who,  in  play  hunting  to  find  the  thing 
concealed,  is  remote  from  it.     New  England. 

Cold  as  Preabyterlan  Charity.  A  relic  of  the  dislike  had  towards 
Presb3^rian8  when  Episcopacy  was  established  in  Virginia  by  law, 
and  the  leaders  of  Virginia  society  sympathized  with  the  English 
Presbyterians,  especially  as  Cromwell  and  the  other  Puritans  about 
1640-1645  were  known  as  Presbyterians. 

They  are  ctM  at  Presbyterian  charity^  and  mean  enough  to  put  the  sun  in 
eclipse,  are  the  English.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

Why,  Colonel,  the  river  is  pretty  considerable  for  a  run ;  but  the  water  is  cool 
oi  Pretbyterian  charity.  —  Crockett's  Tour. 

It  was  common  in  England,  particularly  during  and  after  Crom- 
well's time,  to  ridicule  the  Presbyterians;  thus  Hudibras  says:  — 

When  thou  at  any  thing  would'st  rail, 
Thou  mak'st  Presbytery  thy  scale. 
As  if  Presbytery  were  a  ntandard 
To  size  whatever  *b  to  be  slandered. 

Part  I.  Canto  8. 
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Cold  Bread.  The  adjective  cold  is  oonfitantly  i^lied  to  bread  that 
is  not  cold  at  all,  but  simply  not  hot;  also,  to  stale  bread. 

Cold  Slaw.    See  Kool  Slaa. 

Cold  Sore.  An  eruption  usually  about  the  mouth,  and  generally 
accompanying  a  cold  in  the  head. 

CoUapsity.    Collapt;  coUapsion. 

Many  emigrants  arriving  at  that  state  of  coBapsUy  termed  flat  broke  stayed  tt 
Los  Angeles  because  they  could  not  go  on.  —  San  Francisco  paper. 

Collar.  To  wear  the  collar.  To  be  under  the  control  of  another;  to 
be  subject  to.  • 

So,  when  one  's  chose  to  Congress,  ez  soon  ez  he  *s  in  it, 
A  ooUar  grows  right  round  bis  neck  in  a  minnet. 

LoweU^  The  Billow  Papers, 

Collards.  A  corruption  of  Colewort,  a  kind  of  cabbage  grown  in  the 
South,  the  leaves  of  which  do  not  form  a  close  head,  and  which  are 
much  used  as  **  greens."  In  the  South  they  are  called  collards, 
*'  Bacon  and  collards  "  are  a  universal  dish  there. 

The  poor  trash  who  scratched  a  bare  subsistence  from  a  sorry  patch  of  beans 
and  coUards,  and  the  sta^j^ring  bully,  who  did  not  condescend  to  do  any  thing.  — 
QUmorty  My  Southern  Friends^  p.  64. 

In  England,  young  cabbage  is  called  colewort. 

How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below. 

And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow.  —  Gay, 

Collarett&  (Fr.)  A  peculiar  shaped  collar  of  muslin,  lace,  or  linen 
worn  by  ladies. 

ColoneL  A  title  of  courtesy.  There  is  a  great  fondness  in  the  West 
and  South  for  the  higher  military  titles,  but  particularly  for  that  of 
Colonel.  New  England,  too,  may  be  charged  with  the  same  weak> 
ness. 

A  friend  has  related  to  me  the  foUowing  anecdote:  — 

A  gentleman  had  taken  a  fine  stallion  to  a  fair  in  Kentucky,  and  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  and  respect.  He  had  never  held  any  military  rank,  and 
noticing  that  he  was  addressed  by  every  one  as  Colonel,  although  others  of  the 
party  were  not,  he  inquired  the  reason,  and  received  the  following  reply: 
**  Well,  sir,  Colonel^  sir,  is  a  title  of  courtesy;  and  here  in  Kentucky,  sir,  we 
alwajrs  give  it  to  any  gentleman  who  keeps  a  hotel  or  owns  a  stud  horse,  sir.'* 

Cold  Flour.  A  preparation  made  of  Indian  com  (maize)  parched 
and  pulverized,  mixed  with  one-third  its  quantity  of  sugar.  Two 
or  three  teaspoonf  uls  of  this  compound  stirred  in  a  glass  of  water 
will'answer  for  a  meal  when  food  is  scarce.     See  Nocake  and  Pinole. 

Collect.  (Du.  kolkj  a  pit,  a  lake.)  A  pond  supplied  by  rain;  a 
water-puddle«    New  York.    That  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York 
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now  occupied  by  the  «  Tomba/'  the  *<  Five  Points,"  and  vicinity, 
was  formerly  known  as  "  The  Collect." 

CoUeotor.  There  are  three  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  large  Cos- 
tom  Houses  in  this  country,  the  Collector,  Naval  Officer,  and  Sur- 
veyor. 

It  u  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  receive  all  manifests,  reports,  and  documents 
reqaired  to  be  made  or  exhibited  on  the  entry  of  any  vessel  or  cargo ;  record  all 
manifests,  and,  together  with  the  naval  officer,  estimate  the  amount  of  duties 
payable  on  imports,  indorsing  the  same  on  the  respective  entries;  receive,  or 
secure  by  bond,  pajnnent  of  duties;  grant  permits  for  the  unlading  or  delivery  of 
imports;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  employ 
persons  aa  inspectors,  weighers,  gangers,  measurers,  and  clerks.  —  Act  March  2, 
1797. 

To  ooUide.  To  strike  or  dash  against  each  other;  to  strike  or  dash, 
— followed  by  with,  —  Webster,  To  come  into  collision,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  railroad  trains  approaching  each  other  from  opposite 
(Erections. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  this  word,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  new  and  corned  for  the  occasion;  but  it  has 
long  been  used  by  English  writers  precisely  in  the  sense  now  used 
when  speaking  of  collisions  of  railway  trains. 

The  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  tossed  in  air,  eolUde. 

DrydeUf  Omd^  Metam.f  b.  xv. 

Tlie  outward  [ayre],  being  strucke  or  collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the 
next  ayre.  —  Burton^  AntUomy  o/ Melancholy  (1632),  p.  274.    . 

Colored.  A  term  applied  to  persons  who  have  Negro  blood  in  their 
veins.     They  are  called  **  people  of  color,"  '*  colored  people." 

Comb.     A  ridge  or  ^111;  a  bluff. 

The  position  of  Dmry*s  Bluff  possesses  a  natural  strength.  .  .  .  The  turn  of 
the  river  that  brings  the  boats  in  sight  is  only  600  yards  distant  The  bluff  is  a 
high  ridge  or  comb.  —  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  19, 1862. 

Tooome.  To  make  come,  in  Western  parlance,  applied  to  game, 
means  to  bring  it  down  with  your  rifle. 

Well,  them  English  are  darned  fools,  they  can^t  fix  a  rifle  any  ways ;  but  that 
one  did  shoot  **  some ; "  leastwise,  he  made  it  throw  plumb-centre.  He  made  the 
baffer  eome^  ha  did,  and  fout  well  at  Pawnee  Fork  too.  —  N»  T.  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

To  make  drunk  come  means  to  produce  intoxication. 

Yo  oome  aroand.  To  coax,  wheedle,  entice.  To  get  around  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

Mrs.  Tnxxton,  besides  doing  the  washing  for  a  number  of  families,  and  making 
ahnwdf  on  funeral  occasions,  was  a  great  stickler  for  equal  marriages;  and  ob- 
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lerred  that  "  it  wm  onAooonntable  to  her  that  ttich  a  proper  nice  yoaag  man  as 
Mr.  Paddelford  conld  be  pervailed  on  to  go  and  marry  sech  a  gal  ai  that  Sallj 
Ann  Lynea/*  "  But  yet,*'  ahe  continued,  as  though  she  had  reflected  further  on 
the  aubject,  "lean  tell  you  how  it*  a  all  been  brought  about;  they've  oont 
around  that  young  man,  they  're  come  around  him.  Oh,  don't  I  know  that  old 
Mra.  Lyona,"  (ahe  meant  Sally  Ann'a  mother, )"  ahe 'a  cunning  aa  a  shark." 
A  Wtdding  at  NutmegmUe, 

To  oome  in  with.  To  bear,  bring  foiih,  have.  *^  The  mare  will 
oome  in  next  summer."  *'  The  oow  comes  in  with  a  calf  in  good 
time. '  *    Connecticut. 

To  come  it  strong.    To  work  vigorously. 

Alluding  to  the  Chinaman  Ah  Sing,  when  paying  euchrei  Bret 

Harte  says:  — 

In  hia  aleevea  which  were  long 

He  had  twenty-four  packa, 
Which  waa  coming  it  airong^ 

Yet  I  atate  but  the  facta.  —  Tht  ffeathen  Chinee, 

To  come  ont.  .1.  An  expression  used  among  certain  religious  enthu- 
siasts, meaning  to  make  an  open  profession  of  religion. 

I  experienced  religion  at  one  of  brother  Armatrong'a  protracted  meetin'a.  Them 
apecial  efforts  is  great  thinga,  —  ever  aiuce  I  come  out^  I  've  felt  like  a  new  critter. 
Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  108. 

2.  '*  How  did  you  come  out?**  means,  how  did  you  fare  in  your 
undertaking  ?  Come  off  would  be  more  agreeable  to  English  usage. 
To  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn  means  to  fare  badly,  to  fail. 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  blue  noaea  who  keep  auch  an  unprofitable  stock  came 
out  at  the  mmJI  eend  of  the  horn  in  the  long  run?  —  Sam  Sticky  lat  Seriea. 

8.  A  young  lady  when  she  first  makes  her  appearance  in  society 
is  said  to  come  out.  • 

Clara,  jnat  aeventeen,  and  a  veiy  pretty  girl,  ia  looking  forward  with  impatience 
to  next  year,  and  comng  out  in  aociety .  —  Mite  Gould,  Matjorie^s  Quett,  p.  46. 

Come-Onters.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  principally  in 
New  England,  who  have  recently  come  out  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  with  which  they  have  been  connected;  hence  the 
name  They  have  not  themselves  assumed  any  distinctive  organi- 
zation. They  have  no  creed,  believing  that  every  one  should  be 
left  free  to  hold  such  opinions  on  religious  subjects  as  he  pleases, 
without  being  held  accountable  for  the  same  to  any  human 
authority. 

They  hold  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  many  points,  — some  believ- 
ing in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  others  that  they 
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are  but  hnman  compositioiui.  They  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
been  a  divinely  inspired  teacher,  and  his  religion  a  revelation  of 
eternal  truth;  that,  according  to  his  teachings,  true  religion  consists 
in  purity  of  heart,  holiness  of  life,  and  not  in  opinions;  that  Chris- 
tianity,  as  it  existed  in  Christ,  is  a  life  rather  than  a  belief.  — 
Evanses  History  of  Religions,  with  Additions  by  an  American  Editor, 

I  am  a  Christiao  man  of  the  Beet  called  comt-ovteri,  and  have  had  experience ; 
and  when  I  meet  the  brethren,  sometimes  I  speak  a  word  in  season.  —  S.  S&ck, 
Httman  Nature, 

In  describing  Harry  Franco,  Mr.  Lowell  says,  he  — 

Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright  Come-cuter, 

Loves  Freedom  too  well  to  go  stark  mad  about  her. — Failefor  Critics. 

To  oome  otoi.  To  come  over^  or  come  it  over  one,  means  to  get  the 
advantage  of  one.    Vulgar. 

To  oome  np  to  the  Chalk.  To  come  up  to  the  mark,  t.  e,  to  do  one's 
duty,  fulfil  one's  promises. 

To  oome  upon  the  Town.  To  be  supported  at  the  public  charge,  or  in 
the  poor-house.    Common  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 

To  come  t^pon  the  town,  in  America,  does  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  for  a  lady  to  come  upon  the  town  in  London.  It  is  like  a  poor  person  in  Eng- 
land coining  upon  the  parith^  or  becoming  a  public  charge.  — Note  to  the  English 
ed.  of  McFingal  (1792),  p.  10,  at  the  lines  (referring  to  the  debts  of  "Mother 

Britain"):  — 

And  now  *twas  thought,  so  high  they  *d  grown, 

She  *d  break,  and  come  v^)cn  the  town, 

Coming-ont  Smiday.  The  day  on  which  a  new-married  couple  made 
their  first  appearance  at  church ;  usually,  the  Sunday  after  the  wed- 
ding. **This  custom  continued  more  than  a  century  after  1719 
[when  Mather  mentioned  it].  It  was  termed  '  coming  out  groom 
and  bride.'  It  still  remains  in  many  places." — Judd's  Uadley, 
p.  244. 

Commander.     A  beetle  or  wooden  maul.    New  York. 

Commlsaioner.  1.  A  government  officer,  the  next  in  rank  to  a  Secre- 
tary.    Thus  the  Commissioner  of  patents,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  subordi- 
nates of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
2.  Corporator  :  corporate  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Common.     **  As  well  as  common  "  is  an  expression  much  in  use  for 
**  as  well  as  usual." 

Common  Doings.    Originally  employed  in  the  West  to  designate 
plain  or  common  food  in  opposition  to  dainties,  but  now  applied  to 
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persons,  actions,  or  things  in  general  of  an  inferior  kind.    See 
Chicken  Fixings. 

Community  is  by  some  persons  used  as  is  **  society,"  for  persons, 
neighborhood,  &c.,  —  without  the  definite  article  prefixed.  See 
Felt's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  N.  E. 

Compasaive.     Compassionating.    (Sp.  compcwtpo.)  —  C.  A,  Goodrich. 

Complected.     Of  a  certain  complexion,  colored  in  the  face.     Western. 

That  lady  is  mighty  pale  complected,  I  *m  afeard  she  *b  consumpted ;  she  *s 
always  complaining  of  some  mi8en\  — ^Western  Skttchet. 

You  *re  rather  dark  compUcttdy  and  bine  is  a  trying  color  for  dark  skins.  — 
Widow  BedoU  Papers. 

Compliment.     A  present.    South-western. 

Compus.  Sane;  of  sound  mind;  compos  mentis.  '*  He  is  not  compus.^^ 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Concageer.  A  name  applied  to  the  small  lizards  and  salamandera  of 
the  United  States. 

To  conceit.  (Pron.  consate  by  those  who  use  the  word.)  To  form  an 
idea  ;  to  think.  An  old  English  word,  but  now  obsolete.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  interior  parts  of  New  England;  as,  **  She  conceited 
she  would  go; ''  t.  c,  she  thought  strongly  of  going. 

Those  whose  .  . .  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of  matrimonial  purpoara. 
—  Milton^ 

Twice-laid  dishes  I  can  stand ;  salt  fish  and  com  beef  twice  laid  I  sometimes 
cofuait  is  as  good  as  when  it  was  first  cooked.  —  Sam  SUck,  Wise  Saws^  p.  12. 

Concern.  In  mercantile  usage,  an  establishment  or  firm  for  ihe 
transaction  of  business.  It  is  provincial  in  England  and  Ireland, 
where  it  denotes  a  small  estate ;  business. 

Concerned.     1.  (Pron.  consarned.)   A  euphonistic  Yankeelsm,  equi- 
valent to  deuced,  devilish,  t.  e.  very  greatly. 
2.  Sorrowful,  distressed;  as,  **  Concerned  for  his  soul." 

Tou  can  keep  your  money.  I  *m  contamed  sorry  for  it,  but  I  most  take  that 
ar  yaller  gal  back  with  me.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas^  p.  51. 

Concesaion.  A  subdivision  of  townships  in  Canada,  along  each  of 
which  is  a  road. 

Conck.     A  wrecker.     The  same  as  Conk  and  Konck. 

A  Negro  on  this  Key,  familiarly  called  Old  Sandy,  is  a  more  successful  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  than  all  the  rebel  conckt  together.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Nov.  27, 
1861,  Lett,  from  Key  Went. 

Concoa.  The  butternut.  So  called  (or  oftener  pronounced  as  the 
word  conquer),  and  thus  written  and  printed  in  Essex  County,  Maes. 
Perhaps  of  Indian  origin. 
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T&  oondvot,  instead  of  **  to  conduct  one*s  self;  **  leaving  out  the  reflex- 
ive pronoun.  This  offensive  barbarism  is  happily  confined  to  New 
£ngland,  where  it  is  common  both  in  speech  and  writing.  Like 
some  other  expressions  in  the  same  predicament,  it  has  received  the 
tacit  sanction  of  Dr.  Webster,  himself  a  New  England  man. 

Condaotor.  The  man  who  takes  the  fare,  and  has  charge  generally 
of  a  railroad  train. 

Coneatoga  Horse.  A  heavy  draught  horse  well  known  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Before  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
these  horses  were  the  great  carriers  of  produce  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  sea-board.  Six  and  sometimes  more  of  these 
noble  animals,  attached  to  a  huge,  white-topped  wagon,  were  a 
marked  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this  State.  They  ori^nated  in 
Pennsylvania  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  are  believed 
to  have  descended  from  a  mixture  of  the  Flemish  cart-horse  with  an 
English  breed.  —  Herbert,  Horse  and  Horsemanship. 

Coneatoga  "Wagon.  A  wagon  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preceding 
article,  first  made  in  Conestoga,  Lancaster  County,  Penn. 

The  viist,  white-topped  wagons,  drawn  by  superb  teams  of  the  stately  ConettO' 
gas,  were  [once]  a  distinguishing  feature  of  that  great  agricultural  State.  — 
Jtmungs,  The  Hone,  p.  61. 

Confeotioner.  Used  in  this  country  pretty  much  in  the  sense  of  the 
English  pastry-cook.  In  England,  a  confectioner  never  sells  cakes, 
ice-cream,  &c. 

Confeotionery.  In  the  South-west  and  some  parts  of  the  West,  a 
bar-room. 

Confederate.     One  who  lives  in,  pertaining  to,  the  so-called  Southern 

Confederacy. 
Confederate  States.       The  term  assumed  by  the  government  of 

Southern  States  on  seceding  from  the  United  States. 

Hurrah !  for  the  Southern  Confederate  States^ 

With  her  banner  of  white,  red,  and  blue ; 
Hurrah !  for  her  daughters,  the  fairest  on  earth, 

And  her  sona  ever  loyal  and  true. 

Maaon,  Southern  Poems  of  the  War,  p.  41. 

Conferenoe.     The  name  of  a  religious  body  or  association. 

in  the  published  report  of  the  Providence  Annual  Conferenoe  held 

at  New  Bedford,  its  name  is  used  as  follows  without  the  article,  the 

same  as  we  speak  of  Congress. 

Last  evening  it  was  announced  that  Conference  would  make  a  final  adjourn- 
ment this  morning.  .  .  .  Not  because  they  wish  Conference  to  close,  but  because 
of  the  interesting  character  of  certain  features  of  this  last  assembling  of  Confer^ 
mee.  —  Cor,  of  Providence  Press. 
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Conferenoe-Rotise.     A  chapel  for  week-day  religious  worship,  &e. 

Connecticut. 

Conference-Meeting;.  An  assembly  in  which  prayer  and  exhorta* 
tions  are  made ;  a  lecture-room  for  religious  societies.  New  Eng- 
land. 

Conference-Room.  A  room  for  conference  and  prayer,  and  for  the 
pastor's  less  formal  addresses. 

Confidence  Man.  One  who  by  plausible  stories  and  falsehoods,  or 
by  assurance,  obtains  the  confidence  of  kind-hearted  people. 

This  well-known  phrase  is  said  to  have  thus  originated :  A  few 
years  ago,  a  man  in  New  York,  well  dressed,  and  of  exceedingly 
genteel  manners,  went  about  saying,  in  a  very  winning  manner,  to 
almost  every  gentleman  he  met,  **  Have  you  confidence  enough  in 
me,  an  entire  stranger,  to  lend  me  five  dollars  for  an  hour  or  two?  " 
In  this  way,  he  got  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  came  to  be  generally 
known  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere  as  *^  the  confidence  man.*^ 

Congress.  This  term  is  applied  by  us  especially  to  three  differently 
constituted  bodies  of  representatives  of  the  people  that  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  first  is 
the  Continental  Congress,  assembled  in  1774,  and  which  conducted 
the  national  affairs  until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The 
second  is  the  Federal  Congress,  which  met  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  adopted  March,  1781,  and  ruled  the  country  till  1789. 
The  third  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  first  met  under 
the  Constitution,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789. 

Congressional.  Pertaining  to  a  congress,  or  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  as.  Congressional  debates.  —  Webster. 

The  congresnonal  institution  of  Amphictyons,  in  Greece.  —  Bartow, 
The  conflict  between  Congremonal  and  State  authority  originated  with  tb« 
creation  of  those  authorities.  —  Marshall,  Life  of  Washinffton. 

Congressman.    A  member  of  Congress. 

Our  conip'tssmtn,  my  dear  hearers,  what  are  they  ?  Kothing  but  bloodsucken 
upon  the  cheek  of  the  United  States.  They  talk  and  drink  for  eight  dollars  a 
day,  and  you  have  to  stand  the  treat.  —  Dow^s  Strmons,  Vol.  III.  p.  137. 

From  the  ballad  of  the   "Sharp   Congressman,"  in  "Vanity 

A  Fair,"  1883:  — 

t  Not  a  brisker  trade  was  going 

p  Worth  knowing  or  showing 

Than  that  from  contracta  growing 

To  the  sharp  Congressman, 

Conlacker.     A  countei-feiter  of  coin. 
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Connaotlon.  ^^In  this  eannecHon,"  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
A  New  England  phrase,  used  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  become 
quite  shocking  to  nervous  people. 

Conner.     See  Bur  gall. 

Conniption  Fit.  This  term  is  exclusively  used  by  the  fair  sex,  who 
can  best  explain  its  meaning.  Ex. :  **  George,  if  you  keep  coming 
home  so  late  to  dinner,  I  shall  have  a  conniption."  As  near  as 
I  can  judge,  conniption  Jits  are  tantrums  or  hysterics. 

Sam  Slide,  in  his  visit  to  a  *'  female  college/'  made  proposals  to  the  "presi- 
dentress,"  which  she  at  first  imagined  was  for  her  hand.  On  discovering  her 
error,  she  fainted  and  fell  into  a  conniption Jtt.  —  Natwre  and  Human  Nature, 

Conseqnentions.     Affectedly  great ;  pompous;  pretending  to  impor- 
tance.    New  England. 
Conaaqnentiouaness.     That  quality  which  is  characteristic  of  a  con- 
sequentious  person. 

He  rid«e  at  the  State's  expense  upon  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  seeking  in 
all  places  to  impress  upon  beholders  an  idea  of  his  mighty  consequentiousnett,  — 
N.  T.  Herald,  April  26, 1862. 

Considerable.  1.  A  good  deal.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  Northern  States:  **  lie  is  considerable  of  a 
surveyor;  "  **  Considerable  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  country."  — 
Pickering. 

Parson  Tattle  *s  considerable  of  a  man ;  but  in  my  opinion  he  won't  never  bo 
able  to  hold  a  candle  to  Elder  Sniffles.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  128. 

2.  Pretty,  considerably.     A  common  vulgarism. 

A  body  has  to  stir  about  considerable  smart  in  this  country,  to  make  a  livin', 
I  tell  yon.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  6. 

To  oonaooiate.  To  unite  in  an  assembly  or  convention,  as  pastors 
and  messengers  or  delegates  of  churches.  —  Webster. 

Consociation.  Fellowship  or  union  of  churches  by  their  pastors  and 
delegates;  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  a  number  of 
Congregational  Churches,  for  aiding  and  supporting  each  other,  and 
forming  an  advisory  council  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  —  Webster, 
Consociation  of  churches  is  their  mutual  and  solemn  agreement  to 
exercise  communion  in  such  acts  as  aforesaid,  amongst  themselves, 
with  special  reference  to  those  churches,  &c.  —  ResvUt  of  the  Synods 
1662. 

Constable.  Mr.  Webster  notices  the  following  distinction  between 
the  application  of  this  word  in  England  and  in  the  United  States: 
'*  In  England  there  are  high  constables,  petty  constables,  and  con- 
stables of  London.    In  the  United  States,  constables  are  town  or  city 
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officers  of  the  peace,  with  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
constables  in  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Pickering  says  that,  *^  in  many 
of  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  other  local  jurisdictions  in  England,  they 
have  peace  officers  called  constables,  whose  powers  are  not  materially, 
if  at  all,  different  from  those  of  our  constables.'' 

Constitated  Authorities.     The  officers  of  government  collectively,  in 

a  kingdom,  city,  town,  &c.    This  expression  has  been  adopted  by 

some  of  our  writers  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  French  Revolution. 

—  Pickering. 

Neither  could  he  perceive  danger  to  liberty  except  from  the  constituted  auAcr- 
itieSf  and  especially  from  the  executive.  —  MarahaWs  Wathingtan, 

Constituticmality.     Used  chiefly  in  political  language,  to  signify  the 

state  of  being  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  a  State  or  of  the 

United  States. 

The  argument  upon  thi?  question  has  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
one  of  txpedUncy^  the  other  of  constituHonaUty.  —  Debate*  in  Congress  in  180S. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urtof  the  United  States  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining the  constitutioncUity  of  laws.  —  Webster, 

To  contemplate.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  in  reference  to  a 
future  act  or  event ;  to  intend.  —  Webster.  This  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  found  in  Johnson  or  Richardson. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state  of  future  war.  — 
Kent^s  Commentaries. 

Continental.  A  word  much  used  during  the  Revolution  to  designate 
what  appertained  to  the  Colonies  as  a  whole.  This  originated  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  term  **  United  States  " 
was  employed ;  yet  continental,  variously  applied,  was  used  during 
the  war,  as  **  continental  troops,"  **  continental  money,"  &c.  3ir. 
Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  in  speaking  of  the  organization 
of  the  American  army,  says:  **  Many  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  in 
all  these  proceedings  they  were  merely  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
ministry,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  thus  the  army 
before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  Continental  army,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  under  Greneral  Gage,  which  was  called  the  Min- 
isterial army." 

This  word  will  remind  every  one  of  the  famous  reply  of  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  when  asked  by  what  authority  he  summoned  Fort 
Ticonderoga  to  surrender.  **  I  demand  it,"  said  he,  **  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Jehovah  and  of  the  Continental  Congress! " 

Contrabands.  Negro  slaves,  first  so  called  by  Greneral  B.  F.  Butler, 
and  treated  as  Contraband  of  War.  The  history  of  the  application 
of  the  term  is  as  follows :  — 
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The  eBtablishment  of  a  military  poet  by  General  Butler  at  New- 
port News,  on  the  22d  May,  1801,  threw  the  white  inhabitantB  of 
HaiDplon  into  such  alarm  that  most  of  them  prepared  for  flight,  and 
many  left  their  homes  the  same  night.  *'  In  the  confusion,  three 
Negroes  escaped,  and,  making  their  way  across  the  bridges,  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  Union  Picket,  saying  that  their  master.  Colonel 
Mallory,  was  about  to  remove  them  to  North  Carolina  to  work  upon 
rebel  fortifications  there.  .  .  .  They  were  brought  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  circumstance  was  reported  to  the  general  in  the 
morning.  He  questioned  each  of  them  separately,  and  the  truth  of 
their  story  became  manifest.  He  needed  laborers.  He  was  aware 
that  the  rebel  batteries  that  were  rising  around  him  were  the  work 
chiefly  of  slaves,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  not  have  been 
erected  in  time  to  give  him  trouble.  He  wished  to  keep  these  men. 
The  garrison  wished  them  kept.  The  country  would  have  deplored 
or  resented  the  sending  of  them  away.  If  they  had  been  Colonel 
Mallory 's  horses,  or  Colonel  Mallory *s  spades,  or  Colonel  Mallory 's 
percussion-caps,  he  would  have  seized  them,  and  used  them,  without 
hesitation.  Why  not  property  more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
rebellion  than  any  other  ?  He  pronounced  the  electric  words :  '  These 
men  are  Contraband  of  War.  Set  them  at  work .  *  * '  —  Parton^  General 
Butler  in  New  Orleans^  and  Sketch  of  Previous  Career,  p.  127. 

The  escaped  Negroes  had  scarcely  been  set  at  work,  when  an 
interview  was  requested  by  some  of  the  Confederate  officers  with 
General  Butler.  At  this  interview,  the  question  of  these  slaves  was 
discassed.  General  Butler  said:  '*  I  shall  detain  the  Negrroes  as 
contraband  of  war.  You  are  using  them  upon  your  batteries.  It  is 
merely  a  question  whether  they  shall  be  used  for  or  against  the 
govemment."  .  .  .  **  I  greatly  need  the  labor  which  has  providen- 
tially fallen  into  my  hands;  but  if  Colonel  Mallory  [the  owner]  will 
come  into  the  fort  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  his  Negroes,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  hire  them 
from  him." 

Batler  prononnced  the  magic  word  **  Contrabands*^  and  summoned  the  Negro 
into  the  arena.  .  •  .  Coniraband  is  a  bad  word,  and  may  be  a  bad  law,  but  it  ia 
worth  all  the  Constitution ;  for  in  a  moment  of  critical  emergency  it  summoned 
the  saving  elements  into  the  national  arena,  and  it  showed  the  government  how 
far  the  soond  fibre  of  the  nation  extended.  ~  Speech  of  WendeU  PhiUipt. 

I  *ve  just  come  from  Yirginny, 

Dat  good  ole  Southern  landf 
I  *m  a  simple  picaninny, 

Although  a  eontrabamd. 
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A  secesh  Boldier  took  mj  iumd, 

"  Come  fight  wid  us,**  says  he. 
Sajs  If  "  I  *m  but  a  contraband^ 

But  you  don't  secesfiion  we.*' 

Song,  The  InteUigeiU  Contrabamd, 

I  owned  a  hundred  niggern. 

All  sound  and  likely  working  hands, 
Worth  very  pretty  figgers, 

But  now  they  're  (xmtrabands. 

The  Plaint  of  the  Planter,  Vanity  Fair. 

Good-evening,  white  folks,  here  am  I  from  old  Virginny  shore, 
A  regular  living  specimen  of  a  contraband  of  war. 

Song,  The  Happy  CvntrtAand, 

Dar  's  a  mighty  famous  Hunter  in  de  'partment  of  the  Souf,  — 
An'  he  gubbems  all  ob  Dixie,  as  yuu  know, 

An*  he  talks  to  de  darkies  by  de  words  of  his  mouf,  — 
Savin* :  *'  Niggers,  you 's  at  liberty  to  go  1  *' 
Tou  may  lay  down  de  shobel  an'  de  hoe-o-o! 
You  may  dance  wid  de  fiddle  an'  de  bow; 

Dar  IB  no  more  cotton  for  de  cxmtraband  to  pick, 
Dar  is  no  more  cotton  for  to  mow. 

Chorua.  —  Den  lay  down,  &c. 

New  York  Sunday  Times^  1862. 

Although  to  General  Butler  has  been  ascribed  the  honor  of  the 
invention  of  the  terni  **  contraband  **  to  slaves  in  the  time  of  war,  it 
had  previously  been  applied  to  Negroes  in  Africa  by  Captain  Canot. 
Speaking  of  the  sale  of  Negroes  by  government  officers  and  agents  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  remarks:  — 

It  is  even  said  that  the  Captain-General  himself  is  sometimes  present  m  the 
sanctuary,  and,  after  a  familiar  chat  about  the  happy  landing  of  the  contraband, 
the  requinite  rouleaux  are  insinuated  into  the  official  desk,  under  the  intense 
smoke  of  a  fragrant  cigar. —  Twenty  Years  in  an  African  Cruiser,  1854,  p.  10%. 

Contraption.  Contrivance,  device.  A  factitious  word  in  frequent 
use. 

Contrive.  The  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  to  do  or  perform  any 
thing  by  contrivance  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  the  **  Druid  Letters."  I  have  never  heard 
it  in  New  England. 

Rash  mortals,  ere  yon  take  a  wife, 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life. 

B.  Franklin,  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for  April,  1741. 

I  am  sorrj'  for  the  accident  of  your  son's  captivity.  .  .  .  Any  hard  money 
which  you  maybe  able  to  forward  to  me,  or  Mr.  Tilghman  (who  is  of  my  family), 
shall  be  contrived  to  him,  by  some  means  or  other.  —  Letter  from  Gtneral  Wask- 
ington  to  Mrs.  Graydon  ( Graydcn^s  Memoirs),  p.  229. 

The  expression  is  common  among  a  portion  of  our  countrymen, 
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and  18  not  unusual,  it  is  belieyed,  in  New  England.  —  Note  by  EdUovy 
on  the  above, 
Tb  convene.  This  is  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  in  a  very 
strange  sense;  that  is,  to  be  convenient,  fit,  or  suitable.  Ex. :  **  This 
road  ¥rill  convene  the  public,"  i.  e.  will  be  convenient  for  the  public. 
The  word,  however,  is  used  only  by  the  illiterate.  —  Pickering. 

Convenient,  used  to  signify  '*  near  at  hand/'  **  easy  of  access,''  is  an 
Irishism  frequently  pointed  out  by  English  critics,  which  found  its 
way  even  into  President  Polk's  last  message,  where  it  is  applied  to 
timber  for  ship-building  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco. 

Convention.  An  assembly  of  delegates  to  accomplish  some  specific 
object,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical.  —  Webster, 

Conversationaliit,  improperly  used  for  conversationist ^  or  converser. 

Conversions.  Bonds  are  frequently  issued  with  a  provision  whereby 
they  can  at  any  moment  be  exchanged  for  equivalent  stock.  Such 
securities  are  called  convertible,  and  the  act  of  substitution  is  styled 
conversion.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street. 

Coodies.  The  name  of  a  political  sect  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  originated  in  the  year  1814.  At  that  time,  a  series  of  well- 
written  articles  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper,  signed  Abimeleck 
Coody.  He  professed  to  be  a  mechanic.  **  He  was  a  Federalist,  and 
addressed  himself  principally  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  endeavored  to  show  the  impropriety  of  opposing  the  war,  and 
urged  them  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  their  country.  He  also 
attacked  De  Witt  Clinton  with  great  severity."  The  writer  was 
ascertained  to  be  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  then,  as  now,  distin- 
guished for  his  talents.  He  was  replied  to  by  a  writer  under  the 
sign^iature  of  **  A  Traveller,"  said  to  be  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  thus 
speaks  of  this  party:  **  The  political  sect  called  the  Coodies,  of 
hybrid  nature,  is  composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of  Federalism 
and  Jacobinism,  and  generated  in  the  venomous  passions  of  dis- 
appointment and  revenge,  without  any  definite  character;  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  nor  bird  nor  beast,  but  a  nondescript  made  up  of 
'all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things.'  "  —  Hammond^ s  Polit.  Hist. 
ofN.  Y. 

To  cook.     *^  To  cook  an  account "  is  equivalent  to  falsify  accounts  for 

fraudulent  ends.     To  cook  up  a  charge,  in  polite  dialects,  is  to 

invent  some  criminal  accusation  to  get  rid  of  persons  in  any  way 

obnoxiouB.     Frequently  practised  by  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

Co6k,ej.     (Dutch,  koekje.)    A  little  cake.    Used  in  New  York  and 

in  New  £ngland.    A  New  Yearns  Cookey  is  a  peculiar  cake  made 
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only  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the  olden 
time,  each  visitorf  on  New  Yearns  day,  was  expected  to  take  one 
of  these  cakes.  The  custom  is  still  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Mrs.  Child  thinkfl  it  best  to  let  the  little  dears  have  their  ofm  way  in  every 
thing,  and  not  to  give  them  more  eookiei  than  they,  the  dear  children,  deem 
requisite.  —  Sunday  Mercury^  N*  Y. 

Cook-House.     1.  House  for  cook's  use.     Southern. 
2.  On  board  of  ships.    The  galley. 

Cooler.     A  drink  of  spirits. 

Cooling-Board.  The  board  on  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland. 

Coolwort.  (Tiarella  cordifolia,)  The  popular  name  of  an  herb,  the 
properties  of  which  are  diuretic  and  tonic.  It  is  prepared  for  sale 
by  the  Shakers. 

Coon.     1.  A  popular  contraction  of  raccoon,  the  name  of  an  animal. 

Autumnal  eve,  when  shines  the  silver  moon. 
The  hunter  seeks  to  And  the  fatted  coon. 
Hard  chased  and  routed  by  the  hunting  dog, 
He  mounts  a  tree  or  finds  a  hollow  log. 

E,  H.  Smith,  Hitt.  of  Black  Hawk,  p.  100. 

2.  A  nickname  applied  to  members  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
adopted  the  racooon  as  an  emblem. 

Democrats,  freemen!  keep  your  council-fires  brightly  burning.  Let  no  one 
remain  listless,  or  doubt,  or  hesitate;  **push  on  your  columns,"  rout  the  eooiu, 
beat  them,  overwhelm  them,  and  let  the  welkin  ring  with  the  soul-stirring  tidings 
that  Massachusetts  is  safe,  — free  from  the  curse  of  Whiggery.  —  Boston  Pott. 

8.  A  gone  coon  is  said  of  a  man  whose  case  is  hopeless. 

Coon's  Age.  A  long  time;  as,  **  I  have  not  been  there  in  a  coon*8 
age.*' 

The  backwoodsman  jumps  from  his  horse,  and,  slapping  the  grave-looking 
gentleman  on  the  back,  says:  *^ Hallo,  old  boss,  whar  have  you  been  this  cooit^t 
aget^*  and  they  go  in  and  wood  up  [t.  e.  drink].  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas. 

This  child  hain^t  had  much  money  in  a  coon's  age.  —  Southern  Sketches. 

Cooner.    A  common  term,  at  the  South,  for  a  canoe. 
Coonery.     Whiggery.     See  Coon,  No.  2. 

Democrats  of  the  old  Bay  State,  one  charge  more,  and  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done.  **Once  more  to  the  breach,*'  and  you  will  hear  the  shouts  of  Democratic 
victory  and  the  lamentations  of  the  vanquished.  We  must  achieve  a  victory,  — 
the  people  must  be  free,  —  coonery  must  fall  with  all  its  corruptions  and  abomina- 
tions, never  more  to  rise.  —  Boston  Post, 

Coontle  Adka  or  Coontie  Chatta.     The  name  of  an  arrow-root 
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preparation  obtained  from  the  root  of  Zamxa  tntegrifolia  by  the 
Indians  in  Florida,  where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

Coopliig  of  Voters.  Collecting  and  confining  them,  several  days 
preyious  to  an  election,  in  a  house  or  on  a  vessel  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. Here  they  are  treated  with  good  living  and  liquors,  and  at 
a  proper  day  are  taken  to  the  polls  and  **  voted,''  as  it  is  called,  for 
the  party. 

Coot.  (Fu/tca.)  The  name  of  a  small  water-fowl  which  lives  in 
marshes,  and,  when  closely  pursued,  buries  its  head  in  the  mud. 
There  is  a  species  of  the  American  coot  that  resembles  a  duck, 
and  varies  mudi  from  the  European  bird  of  the  name.  See  Wil- 
son's **Omith.,*'  Vol.  III.  p.  82.  It  is  often  applied  by  us  to  a 
stupid  person;  as,  **  He  is  a  poor  coot.^^  Mr.  HalliweU  notices  the 
old  proverbial  saying,  ^*  As  stupid  as  a  coot,** 

little  coot!  donH  you  know  the  Bible  is  the  best  book  in  the  world  ?  —  Mar* 
goni^  p.  134. 

Copperhead.  {Trigonocepkalun  contortrix.)  A  poisonous  serpent, 
whose  bite  is  considered  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  Its 
geographical  range  extends  from  45^  north  latitude  to  Florida.  It 
has  various  other  popular  names,  as  Copper-belly,  Red  Viper,  Red 
Adder,  Red  Eye,  Deaf  Adder,  Dumb  Rattlesnake,  Chunk-head. 

The  mower  mows  on,  though  the  adder  may  writhe, 
And  the  copperhead  curl  round  the  bleeding  scythe. 

2.  A  venomous  biped,  of  Northern  birth  and  Southern  tendencies; 

a  term  applied  early  in  the  late  civil  war  to  Northern  sympathizers 

with  the  Confederates ;  a  disloyal  person. 

It  b  to  be  settled  whether  Copperheads  or  loyal  men  are  to  rule  this  country. 
There  is  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  leading  Copperhead*  in  the  Korth 
and  the  leading  Rebels  in  the  South.  —  General  BlutWi  Speech  in  Katuoi^  N.  Y, 
TrUmne,  Feb.  24, 1863. 

From  one  of  the  best  and  bitterest  political  poems  of  the  late  civil 
war,  entitled  the  **  Copperhead,"  by  John  Hopely,  we  select  the 
two  following  verses :  — 

Of  all  the  factious  men  we  've  seen. 
Existing  now  or  long  since  dead. 
No  one  was  ever  knowm  so  mean 
As  htm  we  call  a  Copperhead; 
A  draft-evading  Copperhead; 
A  rebel-aiding  Copperhead; 
A  growling,  slandering,  scowling,  pandering, 
Vicious,  States-rights  Copperhead. 

When  widows  mourned  their  lonely  lot, 
And  orphan  children  wept  their  dead, 
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Who  said  their  just  deaerts  they  got  ? 
The  Northern  rebel  Copperhead  i 

The  widow-libelling  Copperhead; 
The  grief-deriding  Copperhead ; 
The  false,  conspiring,  city-firing, 
Booth-admiring  Copperhead. 

8.  A  term  of  contempt  with  the  early  Dutch  coloniBts. 

These  were  the  men  who  vegetated  in  the  mud  along  the  shores  of  PaTonia, 
being  of  the  race  of  genuine  Copperheads,  —  Irving^  Knickerbodctr, 

CopperheadlBm.  Acts  or  management,  policy  of  Copperheads;  sym- 
pathy with  insurrectionists. 

The  celebrated  People*  s  Regiment,  44th  New  York,  has  spoken  out  in  the 
matter  of  Copperheadism.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  March  11, 1863. 

Coral  Berry.  (Symphoricarpus  vulgaris.)  The  Indian  corrant  of 
Missouri. 

Cord.     A  large  quantity.    Western. 

Cordelle.     (French.)     A  tow-line.     Western. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boat  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting  poles,  the  cordelki 
&c.^FUtU,  Hist.  ofMias.  Valley. 

To  oordelle.     To  drag  by  a  tow-line.     See  Keel-Boat, 

We  were  obliged  to  cordeUe  the  boat  along  the  left  shore.  —  FrtmonVs  Report. 

Corduroy  Road.  A  road  or  causeway  constructed  with  logs  laid  to- 
gether over  swamps  or  marshy  places.  When  properly  finished, 
earth  is  thrown  between  them,  by  which  the  road  is  made  smooth; 
but  in  newly  settled  parts  of  the  United  States  they  are  often  left 
uncovered,  and  hence  are  extremely  rough  and  bad  to  pass  oyer 
with  a  carriage.  Sometimes  they  extend  many  miles.  They  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  a  species  of  ribbed  velvet, 
called  corduroy. 

I  had  to  cross  bayous  and  criks  (wall,  it  did  beat  all  natur), 
Upon  a  kind  o*  corduroy^  first  log,  then  alligator. 

Loioellf  Biglow  Papen. 

To  corduroy.     To  lay  logs  upon ;  to  convert  into ;  to  make  a  corduroy 

road. 

We  had  perfectly  impassable  roads,  until  corduroyed.  —  N.  Y.  Trilmne,  Letter 
from  Camp  Scott. 

Cork.  A  misuse  for  caulk,  which  sometimes  is  found  in  print.  "  A 
denial  corked  and  graved."  —  The  Independent,  Feb.  13,  1862. 

Corked.     A  term  applied  to  wine  which  has  acquired  a  taste  of  the 

cork. 
Com.    (Zea  mays.)  Maize,  throughout  the  United  States,  is  called 

Indian  com,  or  simply  com. 
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In  England,  the  tenn  com  is  applied  generieally  to  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  small  grains.     For  this  we  use  the  term  grain. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  food  made  from  Indian  com,  cooked 
and  uncooked,  are  the  following  :  Ash  Cake;  Indian  Bread;  Boiled 
and  Roasted  Com;  Brown  Bread;  Com  Bread;  Com  Cake;  Com 
Dodger;  Com  Fritters;  Com  Starch;  Com  Oyster;  Cora  Jnioe 
(whiskey);  Hasty  Pudding;  Indian  Meal;  Indian  Pudding;  Hoe 
Cake;  Hominy;  Johnny  Cake;  Farina;  Mazina;  Pinole;  Pop  Com; 
Pone;  Rye  and  Indian  Bread;  Succotash;  and  Tortillas. 

Cora.  All  for  com.  Honest,  well-meant,  sincere.  '^  H%  took  it  all 
for  com  ; "  i.  «.,  he  believed  it  to  be  tme.  **  All  for  wheat ''  is  also 
heard. 

Surprised  that  he  took  it  aU/or  whtat^  and  in  innocence  of  his  heart  was  about 
to  cany  it  into  effect.  ~j^.  F.  Tribune^  April,  1877. 

Cora  and  Cob  BCiU.  A  mill  for  grinding  the  entire  ear  of  Indian 
com. 

Cora  Basket.  A  large  basket  for  carrying  the  ears  of  maize. — 
Wehster, 

Cora-Blade.  The  leaf  of  the  maize.  Corn-blades  are  collected  and 
used  as  fodder  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  —  Webster. 

Cora-Bread.     Unleavened  bread  made  from  the  meal  of  Indian  com. 

Cora-Brooms.  Brooms  made  from  the  tops  of  a  species  of  com, 
called  Broom-corn. 

Cora-Cob.     The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  com  grow. 

Byron  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  **the  greatest  trial  to  a  woman*8  beauty 
is  the  ungraceful  act  of  eating  eggs."  Some  Yankee  rejoices  that  the  poet  could 
nerer  have  seen  a  lady  hanging  on  by  the  teeth  to  a  blazing  hot  eom-oob.  — 
Bah.  Sun, 

Cora-Cracker.  The  nickname  for  a  native  of  Kentucky.  It  is  said 
that  this  term  is  applied  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  poor 
whites  living  in  the  mountain  regions. 

Cora-Crib.  A  structure  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with 
sides  made  of  slats  some  distance  apart,  or  of  lattice- work,  to  admit 
tiie  air.     In  it  the  dried  ears  of  maize  are  kept. 

Cora-Dodger.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  Indian  com,  and  baked  very 
hard.  It  is  sometimes  simply  called  dodger  (which  see).  Much 
used  in  the  South. 

The  universal  food  of  the  people  of  Texas,  both  rich  and  poor,  seems  to  be 
corn-dodger  and  fried  bacon.  —  Olmtttd,  Texat, 

The  Sncker  State,  the  country  of  va»t  projected  rdlroads,  good  eom-dodgen^ 
splendid  banking-hooses,  and  poor  currency. — J2o66,  Sgnatier  Lift^  p.  28. 
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He  opened  a  poach  which  he  wore  on  his  side,  and  took  from  thence  one  or 
two  oarn-dodgen  and  half  a  broiled  rabbit,  which  his  wife  bad  put  up  for  hunt- 
ing provisions.  —  Mn,  8towe,  Dred^  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 

Corn-fed.  Stout,  plump,  spoken  of  a  woman.  See  Bacon-fed  in 
Grose. 

Corn-Fodder.  Used  especially  of  maize  plants  from  seed  sown  broad- 
cast and  grown  as  oats  are.  Dried  or  undried,  employed  as  fodder 
for  cattle. 

Corn-Fritter.  A  fritter  in  the  batter  of  which  green  Indian  com  hu, 
after  beii^g  grated,  been  mingled. 

A  very  minute  account  which  Mn.  Kittridge  was  giving  of  the  way  to  mtks 
oom-friUtr»  which  should  taste  exactly  like  oysters.  —  The  IndqtendetU^  Feb. 
18,  1862,  bif  Mn.  H.  B,  Stowe. 

Com-Hosk  or  Com-Chnok.  The  coarse  outer  leaves  which  encbae 
the  ear  of  Indian  corn. 

Com-Hasking  or  Com-Shuoklng.  An  occasion  on  which  a  fanner 
invites  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  his  house  or  bam, 
to  aid  him  in  stripping  the  husks  from  his  com.     See  Husking, 

There  was  a  Gom-kutkingf  and  I  went  along  with  Sal  Stebbtns.  There  wis  sll 
the  gals  and  boys  settin*  round,  and  I  got  sot  down  so  near  Sal  Babit  that  I  '11 
be  darned  if  I  did  n't  kiss  her  afore  I  know'd  what  I  was  about.  —  TrmU  of 
Amtrican  Humor. 

Corn-Jnice.    Whiskey.     A  Western  term. 

I  informed  the  old  fellow  that  Tom  wanted  a  fight ;  and  as  he  was  too  full  of 
com^uice  to  cut  carefully,  I  didn't  want  to  take  advantage  of  him* -^  MM, 
Squatter  Life. 

Old  Monongahela  whiskey, 

Whiskey  made  of  Indian  oomjuiee. — Phinbuatah, 

Corn-Oyster.     A  fritter  to  which  the  combined  effects  of  grated 

Indian  com  (not  quite  ripe)  and  heated  butter  impart  a  taste  like 

that  of  oysters. 

In  this  secret  direction  about  the  nuice  lay  the  whole  mystery  of  conhojfden. 
Mre.  H.  B.  Stowe,  in  The  Indeptndent. 

Com  Pone.  A  superior  kind  of  com  bread,  made  with  milk  and 
eggs  and  baked  in  a  pan.      See  Pone, 

Corn-Right.  In  early  times,  a  right  acquired  by  settlers,  who  by 
planting  an  acre  or  more  of  corn  were  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres 
of  land.  These  privileges  which  were  acquired  in  Virginia  were 
called  Com-Righta. 

Corn-Shuck.     The  Southern  term  for  corn-husky  which  see. 

You  can  have  a  mattress  of  ba^4kin  to  sleep  on,  and  a  wild-cat  skin  pulled  off 
whole,  stuffed  with  oomni&tidkf,  for  a  pillow.  —  Thorpe^  Big  Bear  ofArkatuai, 
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Coro-Bhnoking.     The  Southern  tenn  for  cam^usking^  which  see. 

The  yonng  people  were  all  gibberin*  end  talkin*  and  laoghin*,  as  if  thej  'd 
been  to  a  eorU'eAwdfcm*  more'n  to  a  meetin*  boose.  — Major  Jones. 

Corn-Snake.     The  Coluber  guttatus  of  the  Southern  States. 

Com-8talk.  A  stalk  of  com,  particularly  the  stalk  of  the  maize.  — 
Wehsier.  Mr.  Pickering  says,  **  The  farmers  of  New  England  use 
this  term,  and  more  frequently  the  simple  term  stalks,  to  denote  the 
upper  part  of  the  stalks  of  Indian  com  (above  the  ear),  which  is  cut 
off  while  g^een,  and  then  dried  to  make  fodder  for  their  cattle.  — 
Vocalndafy. 

Com-8talk  Fiddle.     A  child's  plaything,  made  by  loosening  the 

external  fibre  of   a  corn-stalk,  and  placing  a  bridge  under  each 

extremity. 

There  is  no  more  sentiment  in  the  soul  of  an  old  bachelor  than  there  is  music 
in  a  eomsialkJiddU.  —  J[>ow's  Sermons, 

Com-Traeh.     The  outer  envelopes  of  Indian  com,  also  called  htuki 

and  thueia.     In  Jamaica,  they  are  cut  in  strips  and  used  for  stuffing 

mattresses.     See  Shucks, 

The  beds  witli  which  they  provided  their  gnests  were  not  of  feathers,  bat  of 
wholesome  fine  picked  eomirask,  with  clean  sheets.  —  DaOas^  Hitt.  of  ik€ 
Maroons^  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

Corner.  When  a  party  is  made  up  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  stock,  a 
larger  quantity  than  is  known  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  market,  it  is 
called  a  comer.  The  plan  is  generally  kept  very  private.  As  soon 
as  the  clique  is  formed,  the  brokers  purchase  gradually  large  lots  of 
stock  on  time,  *' buyer's  option."  After  this  has  been  fixed,  they 
sell  on  time,  **  seller's  option,"  if  possible  nearly  to  the  extent  of 
their  purchases  on  buyer's  option.  The  object  of  this  is  to  provide 
a  market  for  this  stock  after  the  comer  has  .run  out.  This  having 
been  all  arranged,  the  clique  commence  buying  for  cash,  and  in  so 
doing  put  up  prices  rapidly.  Having  inflated  the  market  pretty 
well,  they  make  a  sudden  call  for  several  thousand  shares  of  stock 
on  their  buyer's  option,  and  then  there  comes  a  sharp  time  among 
the  sellers,  who  are  generally  all  short.  This  creates  an  active 
demand,  and  the  clique  sell  their  cash  stock  to  the  bears  or  shorts, 
who  purchase  at  high  rates  for  delivery  at  much  lower  prices  to  the 
very  parties  selling.  —  Hunt^s  Merchant's  Mag. ,  Vol.  XXXVII,  See 
also  Medbery's  **  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,"  for  a  more 
extended  account  of  the  process  of  comering,  p.  87-100. 

The  '*  New  York  Tribune,"  March  14,  1876,  in  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  Daniel  Drew,  who  at  one  time  was  a  large  holder  of  Erie 
Railway  stock,  says:  — 
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Being  posseued  of  the  facilities  to  guard  against  a  comer,  be  began  to  nil 
Erie  stock  short  at  the  prevailing  high  prices. 

To  comer.  1.  To  comer  a  person  is  to  get  the  adyantage  of  him  in  an 
argumenti  as  though  he  were  physically  placed  ia  a  comer  from 
which  he  could  not  escape. .  This  use  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  an 
Americanism;  yet  it  is  not  found  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

2.  A  Wall  Street  word,  which  means  to  raise  artificially  the  price 
of  stock  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article  Comer. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  brokers  in  Wall  Street,  who  sometimes  control  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  who  make  speculation  their  business.  These  generally  unite 
in  squads  for  the  purpose  of  cornering^  —  which  means  that  thej  first  get  ths 
control  of  some  particular  stock,  and  then,  by  making  a  great  many  oootrKts 
on  time,  compel  the  parties  to  pay  whatever  difference  they  chooee,  or  rather 
what  they  can  get ;  for  they  sometimes  overrate  the  purse  of  those  they  contrut 
with.— -4  Wetkin  WaU  Street,  p.  81. 

The  remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  stock-market  are  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
successful  cornering  operation.  —  N.  T,  Journal  of  Com. 

The  Erie  Railroad  comei-ing  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  affair  for  many  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  —  N.  Y.  Eerald, 

Comer-Trees.     See  Witness-Trees. 

Corp.     A  corpse  is  so  called  in  Pennsylvania. 

CorraL  (Span.)  A  pen  or  place  of  security  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  often  temporarily  made  with  wagons,  &c.,  by 
parties  of  emigrants  crossing  the  prairies.  The  area  of  this  circle  is 
suflciently  large  to  permit  the  horses  and  cattle  to  graze  during  the 
night.  On  the  outside  of  the  corral,  the  tents  are  pitched,  with 
their  doors  outward;  and  in  front  of  these  the  camp-fires  are  lighted. 
—  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
Kracd,  which  in  Southern  Africa  is  used,  like  the  Spanish,  both  as 
a  noun  and  a  verb. 

Among  the  trees,  in  open  spaces,  were  drawn  up  the  wagons,  formed  into  a 
corral  or  square,  and  close  together,  so  that  the  whole  made  a  most  formidable 
fort,  and,  when  filled  with  some  hundred  rifles,  could  defy  the  attacks  of  Indians 
or  Mexicans.  —  Huzton^t  Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountaina,  p.  177. 

I  lost  a  portion  of  my  cattle,  which  broke  through  the  kraal  in  the  night,  and 
were  never  again  heard  of.  —  Anderson,  Lake  IP  garni,  p.  860. 

To  corral.     To  corral  cattle  is  to  secure  them  in  an  enclosure,  to  pen 
them.    To  coop  up;  to  put  into  a  close  place. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Indians,  the  animals  were  all  collected  and  corraUed,  as 
their  penchant  for  horse-flesh  might  lead  some  of  the  young  men  to  appropriate 
a  horse  or  a  mule.  —  Ruxton^t  Adventures,  p.  288. 

The  hyenas  were  in  the  habit  of  harassing  the  goat-kids,  which  for  security 
were  loraaUed  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  —  Anderson,  Lake  N' garni,  p.  366. 

Well,  as  soon  as  the  animals  were  unhitched  from  the  wagons,  the  governor 
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■eads  out  m  strong  guard,  seven  boys,  and  old  hands  at  that.  It  was  pretty  nigh 
vpon  sun-down,  and  Bill  had  just  sung  out  to  corral.  The  boys  were  drivin'  in 
the  animals,  and  we  were  all  standin*  round  .to  get  'm  in  slick,  when  "  howgh- 
owg^-owgh-ongh  "  we  hears  right  behind  the  bluff,  and  'bout  a  minute  and  a 
perfect  crowd  of  Injuns  gallops  down  upon  the  animals.  —  WetUm  Advtnturtt* 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  the  word  corral 
was  used  only  in  its  original  sense,  as  above  given.  But  it  is  now 
used  at  the  Far  West  and  on  the  plains  in  a  far  more  extended  sense. 
Mr.  McClure  speaks  of  it  as  an  expressive  Westemism  in  common 
use.  '*  If  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  any  way,  he  is  corralled.  The 
Indians  corral  men  on  the  plains ;  the  storms  corral  tourists  in  the 
mountains ;  the  criminal  is  corralled  in  prison ;  the  tender  swain  is 
corralled  by  crinoline;  the  business  man  is  corralled  by  debt,  or  more 
successful  competitors ;  the  unfortunate  politician  is  corralled  by  the 
mountaineers,  the  gulchmen,  or  the  settlers;  the  minister  is  corralled 
when  he  is  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  congregation ;  and  the  gam- 
bler corrals  the  dust  of  the  miner.  —  Rocky  Mountains  ^  p.  210. 

But  the  indications  are  that,  between  the  brigade  moving  up  from  Fort  Soott 
and  this  command,  General  Rains  will  get  corralled,  — N,  T.  Tribune^  Jan.  10, 
1862. 

Cotbetty.  A  man  who  meddles  in  the  woman's  part  of  household 
affairs.  North  and  East.  It  is  probably  of  English  origin.  Halli- 
well  and  Wright  give  both  cot  and  cot-quean  with  the  same  meaning. 
See  Beay. 

Cotoh,  for  caught,    A  Negro  vulgarism. 

Snake  baked  a  hoe-cake, 

Left  a  frog  to  watch  it ; 

Frog  went  to  sleep, 

Lizard  come  and  coieh  it.  — >  Virginia  Negro  Bong. 

Cotton-Baf^ging.  A  coarse,  hempen  cloth,  chiefly  manufactured  in 
Kentucky,  for  packing  cotton  in.  Sometimes  called  simply  Bag- 
ging. 

Cbttondom.  The  States  in  which  cotton  is  produced;  generally  at 
the  South. 

Cotton-QroiNrer.    A  person  who  cultivates  the  cotton-plant. 

It  exhorts  the  ootUm-growen  of  other  countries  to  take  courage  and  persevere. 
N,  Y,  Tribune, 

Cotton  is  King.  King  Cotton.  Before  the  late  rebellion,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  war  broke  out.  Southern  people  said,  **  Cotton 
is  King ;^*  that  the  Northern  States  could  not  do  without  cotton, 
and  that  it  would  eventually  conquer.  Writers  and  political  econo- 
mists all  uttered  the  same  cry,  and  claimed  the  triumph  of  cotton, 
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the  great  product  of  the  South.    A  book  by  £.  N.  Elliott,  bearing 
the  following  title,  was  published  at  Augusta,  ia  1860: — 

Cotton  u  King,  and  Pro-SUv^ry  Argumenta ;  comprising  the  writings  of  Ham* 
mond,  Harper,  Christy,  Stringfellow,  Hodge,  Bledsoe,  and  Cartwrigfat  on  this 
subject. 

See  this  new  king  who  comes  apace. 
And  treats  us  like  a  conquered  race : 
He  comes  from  Dixie*s  Land  by  rail. 
His  throne  a  ragged  cottcm  bale. 

On  to  the  White  House  straight 
He 's  marching,  —  rather  late ; 
Clanking  along  the  land. 
The  shackles  in  his  hand. 
Hats  off,  hats  off. 
Ye  slaves,  ot  curs  begotten. 
Hats  off  to  great  King  CotUm.  —  RM,  Stoddard. 

Some  think  it  is  Law  that  rules  oar  land ; 

Law  in  the  popular  British  will; 
Bat  I  know  better;  I  understand 
How  the  CiHton  King  holds  the  upper  hand, 

For  his  spindles  are  standing  still. 

Ballad  for  Ye  Bold  BrUon,  N.  T.  Vanii^  Fair. 

"  Old  Cotton,  the  King,  boys,  —  aha ! 

With  his  locks  so  fleecy  and  white,*' 
Descends  like  a  falling  star. 

To  the  sceptre  he  had  no  right. 

Old  Cotton,  the  once  potent  King, 

Is  struck  from  his  impotent  throne ; 
Each  continent  now  claims  a  limb. 

His  heart  cold  and  chill  it  has  grown. 

E.  V.  Smith,  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Po$L 

For  when  I  stooped  to  steal  and  flght 

I  thought  that  CoUon  still  was  King. 
I  did  not  know  the  Union's  might, 

Nor  count  upon  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  Rgme  of  the  Btbel,  Vamtg  Fair. 

To  cotton  to.  "To  cotton  to  one  "  is  to  take  a  liking  to  him,  to 
fancy  him ;  literally,  to  stick  to  him  as  cotton  would.  The  tenn  is 
common  at  the  South  and  West. 

There  were  divers  queer  characters  on  board  the  steamer,  with  whom  Tom  wss 
a  great  favorite;  but  none  of  them  cottoned  to  him  more  kindly  than  an  elderlj 
Hoosier  from  the  depths  of  Indiana.  —  Field. 

Ain*t  you,  now,  a  consistent  old  critter  ? 

Tou  that  cracked  yourself  up  as  the  great  manumitter. 


To  make  love  to  the  system  you  once  proclaimed  rotten, 
And  cotton  to  slavery  for  slaven'*s  Cotton, 

BcMad,  Uncle  Sam  to  Mother  BritatmitL 
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In  a  poem  in  the  **  London  Times,"  on  American  affairs,  published 

in  1861,  John  Bull  thus  speaks:  — 

I  knowi  Jefferson  D.  i«  «  nscallj  chap, 
Who  goes  in  for  cribbin*  the  government  pap; 
That  Exeter  Hall  may  be  down  upon  me, 
Bat,  as  Jeff,  has  the  cotton,  I  Ml  eoUon  to  he. 

The  expression  is  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  but  was 
omitted  from  the  second  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  to  be  an 
old  English  one.  We  have  been  called  to  account  on  several  occa- 
sions, by  the  '*  Atlantic  Monthly  "  among  others,  for  the  omission 
of  the  expression,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  an  Americanism,  and 
therefore  give  place  to  it  again,  with  examples  showing  its  ancient 
use. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  verb  To  Cotton,  **  to  unite  with."    Webster, 

**  to  unite;  to  agree;  to  adhere."    The  former  quotes  the  following 

from  Swifc:  — 

A  quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  yon  being  tamed  off,  in  which  case  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  coU<m  with  another.  —  Swift, 

Didst  see,  Frank,  how  the  old  goldsmith  cottoned  in  with  his  beggarly  com- 
panion ?  —  Walter  Soott. 

Styles  and  I  cannot  cotton.  —  Hist,  of  Copt.  Stukely^  B.  2. 

The  following  examples  of  the  use  of  the  expression  may  suffice  to 

show  its  ancient  use:  — 

So  feyneth  he,  things  true  and  false 

so  always  mingleth  he, 
That  first  with  midst,  and  midst  with  laste 

mays  cotton  and  agree.  — 

l>rant,  Horace,  The  Arte  of  Poetry  (1567). 

He  meanes  whatever  horseman  next  he  spied 

To  take  his  horse  a  frend  or  else  a  foe, 
At  this  is  Discord  pleased,  and  said  to  Pride 

That  she  was  glad  their  bos^nes  coined  so. 

Harrington^  Orlando,  b.  xvii.  s.  17  (1561). 

Cottonia.     The  same  as  Cottondomy  which  see. 

The  Confederates  having  determined  to  abandon  all  the  Border  States,  and 
mike  a  stand  in  Cottonia  proper.  —  Cincinnati  Timet,  April,  1862. 

Cotton-Mouth.     A  poisonous  snake  of  Arkansas. 

Cottonocracy.  A  term  applied  to  the  Boston  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially by  the  '*  Boston  Whig  **  newspaper. 

Cotton  Rook.  A  variety  of  magnesian  limestone,  of  a  light  buff  or 
gray  color,  found  in  Missouri.  It  is  very  soft  when  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  and  can  be  easily  wrought  for  building  purposes.  —  SwaUaw^s 
Geology  of  Missouri, 

Cotton-Wood.     {Poptdus  mcnUifera.)    A  species  of  poplar,  so  called 
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from  the  cotton-like  sabstance  aiirronnding  the  seeds,  which  groin 
on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams  from  New  England  to  Illinois 
and  southward,  especially  westward.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
it  is  called  Alamo. 
Coulee.  (French.)  A  narrow  rocky  valley  of  great  depth,  with  in- 
clined aides,  and  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  in  length,  distingoished 
from  a  canon  which  has  precipitous  sides.    They  occur  in  Oregon. 

Council  Fire.     The  sacred  fire  kept  burning  while  the  Indians  hold 

their  councils. 
Coundlmanio.    Pertaining  to  a  councilman.     **  Fifth  Councilmanie 

District.    Delegates  nominated." — N.  Y,  Tribune,  Nov.,  1861. 

To  count.     To  reckon,  suppose,  think.     **  I  count  on  going  "  is  very 

common. 

JVetrman.    Tou  *11  pass  master !  a  proper  fine  fellow. 
DooUuU.    I  calcalate  I  be. 
Netoman,    Ready  to  enter  on  duty  ? 

DooUtde.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  way  yon  oovaU  to  improTe 
me.  —  D,  Humphreys^  The  TatJne  in  England. 

Count  St.  Luc.     Read  the  superscription.    You  can  read  ? 
DooKttle,     I  count  I  can,  —  and  spell,  too.  —  Ibid, 

To  oonntor-brand.  To  destroy  a  brand  by  branding  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  prairie  regions  of  the  South-west,  the  calves  axe 
marked  by  cropping  their  ears,  the  cross  as  well  as  the  brand  of  each 
stock-owner  being  recorded  in  the  county  records.  When  cattle  are  a 
year  old,  they  are  branded;  and,  if  afterwards  sold,  the  same  brand 
is  burnt  in  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  destroying  the  original  title. 

Counter-:Juniper.  A  clerk  in  a  retail  **  store,"  whose  place  is  behind 
a  counter ;  sometimes  called  a  counter-hopper. 

With  physical  forces  developed  in  the  school  of  slavish  endurance,  and  mind 
nntasked  and  neglected,  what  wonder  the  farmer*8  bo}"  deems  the  life  of  a  city 
counter-jumper  close  upon  the  confines  of  heaven !  —  Etaay  hy  L,  P.  Harv^^  1862. 

Countersign  Signal.  A  signal  which  serves  as  a  countersign;  much 
used  during  the  late  civU  war. 

Day  and  night  countersign  ngnaU^  by  which  friendly  regiments  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, will  be  adopted  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  —  General  Order  of 
General  McCleOan,  Oct.,  186L 

Country-Jakes.    People  from  the  backwoods.     Tennessee. 

County.  **  In  speaking  of  counties,'*^  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  the  names 
of  which  are  composed  of  the  word  shire ^  we  say  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, the  county  of  Berkshire,  &c.  In  England,  they  would  say 
either  Hampshire  or  Berkshire  simply,  without  the  word  county ;  or, 
the  county  of  Bants,  the  county  of  Berks,  &c.     The  word  sihxre  of 
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itself,  as  evetybody  knows,  means  county ;  and  in  one  instance  (in 
Massachusetts)  this  latter  word  is  used  instead  of  shire^  as  a  part 
of  the  name:  'The  county  of  Duke^s  County,*^'  —  Pickering^ $ 
Vocabulary. 

Couple.  A  couple  of  any  thing  sometimes  means  a  few  ;  as,  **  Shall 
I  go  to  market  and  get  a  couple  of  cherries?  **    Pennsylvania. 

Court.  In  New  England,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  legislative  body 
composed  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate;  as,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts.     See  Charter  of  Connecticut. 

Conrt-Hoiue.  The  county  towns  of  Virginia  are  often  called  so 
without  regard  to  their  proper  names.  Thus  Providence,  the 
county  town  of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  by  that  name,  and  passes  as 
Fairfax  Court- House ;  Culpepper  Court-House  has  superseded  its 
proper  name  of  Fairfax,  more  common  in  Lower  Virginia.  The 
same  practice  has  existed  to  some  extent  in  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland. 

Conrt  of  Aaaiatants.  A  court  formerly  in  existence  in  New  England 
where  a  magistrate  or  an  Assistant  presided.  .  .  .  These  courts 
were  subsequently  merged  in  the  County  Court.  —  Caulkins*8  Hist. 
Norwich.    See  Assistant. 

Cove.     A  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  the  woodland. 

Oorer.  To  cover  one*s  shorts.  A  Wall  Street  phrase.  Where  stock 
has  been  sold  and  the  market  rises,  the  seller  buys  where  he  can,  in 
order  to  protect  himself  on  the  day  of  delivery.  This  is  covering 
short  sales.  —  Medhery^  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,  p.  134. 

The  affairs  of  the  organization  were  wound  up,  and  on  dividlnj;  the  assets  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Treasurer  had  used  up  all  the  funds  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
eoMT.  —  lUd.^  p.  227. 

Coverdip.    (Genus  Achius.    Lacep^de.)    The  popular  name  of  the 

sole,  a  fish  common  in  the  waters  of  New  York.     Calico  is  another 

name  for  it.  — Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Gowbird,  Cow  Blackbird,  or  Cowpen  Bird.  (Icterus  pecoris.)  A 
bird  allied  to  the  Crow  Blackbird  and  Orchard  Oriole.  So  called 
from  its  often  alighting  on  the  backs  of  cattle  and  searching  for 
worms  in  their  dung. 

Cowbenry.  (Vaccinium  miis-idcsa.)  A  plant  resembling  the  common 
eranberry,  but  larger.  It  is  found  on  certain  mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts. —  Bigelow^s  Flora  Bostoniensis.  Also  in  Maine.  —  Tho- 
reau^s  Maine  Woods ,  p.  316.     The  Wi-sa-gu^mi-na  of  the  Crees. 

Cowboys.  1.  A  contemptuous  appellation  applied  to  some  of  the 
toiy  partisans  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  during  the  Revo- 
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Intionary  war,  who  were  exceedingly  barbarons  in  the  treatment  of 
their  opponents  who  favored  the  American  cause. 

2.  Many  things  will  be  taught  you  [in  Texas]  by  the  c(>teboy$. 
The  cowboy  is  the  cattle-herder  and  drover.  A  cow-pony  the  mus- 
tang he  trains  and  uses.  —  Texca  Cor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Cowboyiam.  Spirit  and  practices  of  the  Cowboys.  Applied,  August, 
1861,  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  to  semi-secessionists  thers 
and  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

Cow-Catcher.  A  contrivance  formerly  fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive 
to  take  up  cattle  or  other  obstacles,  and  prevent  tiiem  from  getting 
beneath  the  wheels  and  throwiug  the  cars  off  the  track. 

Cow-Critter.    A  cow.    New  England  and  Western. 

And  80  that  pourin*  dissentions  in  our  cap; 

And  80  that  blamed  ooto-critter  was  always  coming  op. 

Catium^  Farm  Battads^  p.  U. 

Co^rhide  or  Cowskln.  A  particular  kind  of  whip  made  of  twisted 
strips  of  raw  hide;  it  is  also  called  a  Raw  Hide. 

To  cowhide.     To  flog  with  a  cowhide  or  cowskin. 

To  be  out  of  office  and  in  for  a  oowhiding  is  not  a  pleasant  diange  from  eight 
dollars  a  day  and  all  sorts  of  nice  pickings.  [Alluding  to  an  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress.]—  N,  Y.  Tribune. 

Cow-Leaee.  A  right  of  pasturage  for  a  cow  in  a  common  pasture. 
New  England.  —  Pickering.    Provincial  in  the  west  of  England. 

Co^r-Parsnip.  (Heracleum  latanum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
classed  among  the  herbs  prepared  by  the  *'  Shakers,"  as  containing 
properties  carminative  and  diuretic. 

Co^r-Pease.  A  small  black  bean  growing  luxuriantly  in  Texas. 
They  are  eaten  alike  by  cattle  and  their  owners. 

Cow-Pony.     A  young  and  unbroken  mustang.     See  Cowboy. 

Coyote.     (Mexicai»,  coyotL)    The  prairie-wolf  (Canis  latrans). 

Coyote  Diggings.  Small  shafts  sunk  by  the  gold  miners  in  California, 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  holes  dug  or  occupied  by  the 
coyote.  This  animal  lives  in  cracks  and  crevices  made  in  the  plains 
by  the  intense  summer  heat. 

The  coyoU  diggingt  require  to  be  very  rich  to  pay,  from  the  great  amooat  of 
labor  necessary  before  any  pay-dirt  can  be  obtained.  —  BorthwicfM  CaUforma, 
p.  138. 

Crab-Oraaa.  (Gen.  Digitaria.)  A  species  of  grass  which  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  cultivated  fields  of  Louisana  and  Texas,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  crops,  and  yet  makes  excellent  fodder,  being  equsJ 
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to  the  beet  hay.    In  appearance,  it  resembles  the  Orchard  grass  of 
the  North. 

Grab-XiWitem.    A  small  turnover  pie.     South. 

Ctab-Sobooner.     The  sort  of  vessel  otherwise  termed  Crah^  Grab  f 

Th«  *' Reliance,"  a  vessel  belonging  to  onr  Potomac  flotilla,  has  captured* 
crab-4chooner  named  the  **  Monitor." ->J>r.  Y,  rr»6une,  June  14,  1862,  jLeMer 
from  Wiukinjftom. 

Crack  of  Day.  Break  of  day,  or,  as  they  say  in  England,  "  creak  of 
day.'*  The  narrow  crack  of  light  on  the  horizon  which  is  the  first 
appearance  of  dawn.  — Wedgwood. 

Cracker.  1.  A  little  paper  cylinder  filled  with  powder,  imported  from 
China;  called  also  a  Fire-cracker.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
noise  it  produces  in  exploding.     In  England,  it  is  called  a  squib, 

2.  A  small  biscuit.  So  called  also  in  the  north  of  England. 
All  the  kinds  of  bread  called  crackers  in  this  country  are  known  as 
biscuit  in  England. 

3.  A  nickname,  applied  to  the  poor  white  people  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  otherwise  called  Sand-hillers,  which  see.  Probably, 
says  Olmsted,  from  their  peculiar  dialect,  almost  incomprehensible 
and  di£Bcult  to  report  or  describe. 

**I  was  amused  enough, "said  Nina,  "with  Old  Hundred's  indignation  at  hav- 
ing got  out  the  carriage  and  horses  to  go  over  to  what  he  called  a  Cracker  fune- 
ral." —  Mrs,  Stawe,  Drtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

Cracker-Boy.  A  boy  employed  about  the  crackers  (machines  that 
crush  anthracite  coal). 

Young  bojt  —  cracktr^ioys  they  are  called  —  whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  oat  and 
throw  away  the  bits  of  slate  and  other  impurities  which  come  whirling  along  with 
the  coal  —  7%0  Independent^  March  13,  1861. 

Cracklinfpi.    1.  Cinders,  the  remains  of  a  wood  fire;  a  word  used  in 
the  Southern  States. 

When  it  lightened  so,  she  said  t*  other  eend  of  the  world  was  afire,  and  we  *d 
lU  be  burnt  to  craddiii's  before  morning.  —  Major  Jontfs  CowrUhip, 

2.  The  crisp  residue  of  hog  fat  after  the  lard  is  fried  out.  It  is 
kept  for  kitchen  use.  In  New  England  called  **pork  scraps.'' 
Crackling-bread  is  com  bread  interspersed  with  cracklings.  In 
England,  crackling  is  the  crisp  rind  of  roast  pork. 

Well,  fetch  up  your  nag.  I  am  perhaps  a  leetle,  just  a  leetle,  of  the  best  man 
tt  a  horse  swap  that  ever  stole  crackHn*s  out  of  his  mammy*s  fat  gourd.  Where  *» 
your  how  ?  —  Traits  qf  American  Snmor^  Vol.  I. 

Daok-Loo.    A  game  among  bar-room  loafers  and  others.    Played  by 
pitching  coin  so  as  to  touch  the  oeiUng,  the  object  being  to  have 
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your  coin  fall  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cnteks  in  the  floor;  he  who 
oomes  nearest  winning. 

To  crack  on.    To  put  on;  to  apply;  to  do  energetically. 

It  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  lagging  vessels,  by  cracking  on  all  steam,  to 
come  up  vith  the  others. — N.  T.  Tnbtme,  Letter  from  Steamer  AUaniic 

Cradle-Scythe.  Called  also  simply  a  cradle.  It  consists  of  a  oomnum 
scythe  with  a  light  frame-work  attached,  corresponding  in  form  with 
the  scythe.  It  is  used  for  cutting  grain,  instead  of  the  sickje;  and 
enables  the  farmer  to  perform  treble  the  work  that  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  latter  implement.  On  large  farms,  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  still  more  efficient  Reaping  Machine. 

To  cradle.  To  cradle  grain  is  to  cut  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
grass  is  cut  or  mowed  with  the  implement  above  described. 

The  operation  of  cradUng  is  worth  a  journey  to  see.  The  sickle  may  be  more 
classical ;  but  it  cannot  compare  in  beauty  with  the  swaying,  regular  metism  of 
the  cradle.  —  Mrs.  Clavert^  Wettem  Clearings. 

Cradle.  A  machine  resembling  a  child's  cradle  used  in  washing  out 
the  auriferous  earth  of  California.    Also  called  a  Rocker. 

Cradle  of  Liberty.  The  famous  old  building  in  Boston,  known  as 
Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  orators  of  the  Revolution  roused  the  people 
to  resistance  to  British  oppression. 

Cramp-Bark.  (  Vibumum  oxycoccus.)  The  popular  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal plant;  its  properties  are  anti-spasmodic.  It  bears  a  fruit  in- 
tensely acid.    In  New  England,  it  is  called  the  Tree  Cranberry. 

Cranberry  Tree.  A  popular  name,  in  the  North-eastern  States,  of 
the  Viburnum  opulus  vel  oxycoccut^  a  shrub  bearing  a  bright  pinkish 
berry,  which  has  a  sharp  acid  taste.  The  Moose-berry  (mongsda- 
mina)  of  the  Crees.    Charlevoix  calls  it  the  Pemine. 

Crank.  Unsteady,  capricious.  In  this  last  sense,  it  is  applied  to 
character  or  manner,  whence  it  has  passed  into  the  signification  of 
obstinate,  self -conceited,  opinionative,  abrupt. 

If  you  strong  electioners  didn't  think  you  were  among  the  elect,  you  wouldn't 
be  so  crank  about  it.  —  Mrs.  Stotoe,  Drtd^  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

Cranky.    1.  Unsteady,  as  the  gait  of  a  tipsy  man. 
2.  Queer,  crotchety. 

Crawfish.  (^Astacus  Bartonii.)  1.  The  popular  name  of  the  fresh- 
water lobster. 

2.  A  political  renegade.    In  English  parliamentary  phrase,  '*  a 
rat." 

To  orawfiah.     To  back  out  from  a  position  onoe  taken;  partioiilarly 
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applied  to  politiciaDB,  evidently  from  the  mode  of  progression  of  the 
animal.     Western.     The  English  term  is  '*  to  rat." 

We  acknowledge  the  com,  and  retreat,  retrogradef  erawJUk^  or  climb  down,  in 
M  gFioefal  a  Btjle  as  the  circomstances  of  the  case  will  admit.  —  Cairo  Times. 

GSrawllahj.  A  term  applied  to  wet  land,  because  inhabited  by  craw- 
fish.    See  Spouty. 

Crazy-Bone.     The  point  of  the  elbow. 

Creamery.  A  place  where  batter  is  made;  also,  where  milk  and 
cream  are  put  up  in  cans  for  market. 

He  recently  purchased  a  creamery^  and  is  putting  up  milk  for  the  New  York 
Market.  —  Bridgeport  Conn.  Standard. 

In  the  general  features  of  the  butter  market  there  is  no  change.  The  fine 
creameries  are  considered  well  sold  at  23  cts. ;  .  .  .  Western  creamery^  22  cts. ; 
State  creamery,  20  tt^  —  New  York  Bulletin, 

To  crease.  To  shoot  an  animal  so  that  the  bullet  will  cut  the  skin 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  without  doing  any  serious  injury. 
When  a  horse  cannot  be  caught,  he  is  frequently  creased.  Although 
he  is  not  much  hurt,  he  will  fall  at  the  touch  of  the  bullet,  and 
remain  quiet  and  powerless  until  his  pursuers  secure  him.  Used 
only  in  the  West. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  noosing  distance  [of  the  wild  horse],  and 
seeing  that  his  horse  was  receding  and  growing  alarmed,  Beatte  slid  down  fVom 
the  saddle,  levelled  his  rifle  across  the  back  of  his  nuire,  and  took  aim,  with  the 
intention  of  ereaaing  him.  —  Irving'*  Tour  on  the  Prairiea. 

Creature.  In  the  plural  number,  this  word  is  in  common  nse  among 
farmers  as  a  general  term  for  horses,  oxen,  &c.  Ex. :  **  The  creatures 
will  be  put  into  the  pasture  to-day." —  Pickering.  In  the  South,  a 
horse  is  generally  called  a  critter;  while,  to  other  animals,  the  term 
stock  is  applied. 

The  owners  or  claimers  of  any  such  creatures  [i.  e.  "swine,  neat  cattle,  horses, 
or  sheep  **],  Impounded  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  fees,  &c.  —  Provincial  Laws 
of  Mass  ->  StaiuU  10,  Wm.  III. 

Creek.  In  New  York,  Connecticut^  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  in  Canada,  a  small  stream  is  called  a  creek.  The  term  is 
incorrectly  applied;  as  its  original  signification,  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  is  a  small  port,  a  bay  or  cove,  from  which  it  has 
gradually  been  extended  to  small  rivers. 

Creek-Bottom.    Low  land  near  a  creek. 

Creeper.  A  shallow  iron  dish  used  in  frying;  a  spider.  New 
England. 

Ck'eole.    In  the  West  Indies,  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  South- 
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em  States,  one  born  of  European  parents;  bnt  as  now  used  in  the 
South  it  is  applied  to  every  thing  that  is  native,  peculiar  to,  or 
raised  there.  In  the  New  Orleans  market,  one  may  hear  of  Creole 
com,  Creole  chickens,  Creole  cattle,  and  creoU  horses.  In  that  city, 
too,  a  Creole  is  a  native  of  French  extraction,  as  pure  in  pedigree  as 
a  Howard ;  and  great  offence  has  been  given  by  strangers  apply- 
ing the  term  to  a  good-looking  mulatto  or  quadroon. 

Creosoto  Plant.  (Larrea  Mexicana.)  This  plant  abounds  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  characterized  by  a  resinous  matter  of  powerful  odor. 
Animals  refuse  to  eat  it.  It  is  employed  as  an  external  application 
in  rheumatism. 

Creacent  City.  The  city  of  New  Orleans,  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
shape. 

In  the  C%  of  the  Crescent^  by  red  Mi8sissippi*8  waves, 

Walks  the  haaghty  Creole  lady  with  her  daughters  and  her  slaves. 

BaUad  of  the  Crescent  City^  Harper' $  WeeUp 

The  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  ...  is  a  goarantee  of 
the  future  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  Crescent  City  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  government.  —  Proc.  of  Gen.  Sheptetf^  1862. 

Crevasse.  (French.)  The  breaking  away  of  the  embankments  or 
levees  on  the  lower  Mississippi  by  pressure  of  the  water. 

Crispse  and  Cripsy,  for  crisp  and  crispy. 

Critters,  for  creatures^  is  a  common  vulgarism  in  pix)nunciation. 

You  hear  folks  saj,  such  a  man  is  an  ugly-grained  critter,  he  *11  break  his 
¥nfe*s  heart ;  just  as  if  a  woman*s  heart  was  as  brittle  as  a  pip^-stalk.  —  Ban 
Slick, 

Croaker.  A  small  and  very  beautiful  fish,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  sometimes 
found  farther  north.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  peculiar  croaking 
sound,  which  it  utters  when  taken. 

Croke.     Miss  Ramsay,  speaking  of  the  plants  of  Tirginia,  says:  — 

They  send  their  Negroes  to  the  fields 
For  the  wild  salads  nature  yields, 
Such  as  Iambus  quarters,  dock  and  poke, 
Purslain,  wild  ivy,  beet,  and  croke. 

Poetical  Pictwre  <f  Amerka, 

Croker.  A  water-fowl  that  inhabits  the  Chesapeake  and  the  larger 
rivers  of  Virginia. 

Crook-Neck.    A  species  of  squash.     New  England. 

Crooked  Stick.     A  cross-grained,  perverse  person.    • 
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So  ts  I  minU  a  cnoktd  tU<Ay  just  like,  like  old  (I  swow, 

I  doii*t  know  M I  know  bia  name)  —  I  *11  go  back  to  my  plough. 

Bighw  Paptn. 

Tlie  widow  R iniut  have  been  dreadfully  put  to  it  for  a  husband,  to  take 

op  with  tuch  a  crooked  stick  as  Elder  B .  —  Major  Downing. 

To  orook.     To  crook  one's  elbow  or  one's  little  finger  is  to  tipple. 
Crooked  as  a  VirgUila  Fenoe.    A  phrase  applied  to  any  thing  Teiy 

crooked;  and  figuratively  to  persons  of  a  stubborn  temper  who  are 

difficult  to  manage. 

Crooked  Wliiskey.  Whiskey  upon  which  the  excise  tax  has  not 
been  paid.    See  Whiskey. 

Chopper.  One  who  cultivates  a  farm  on  shares,  or  raises  a  crop  in 
consideration  of  receiving  a  portion  of  it. 

Chopping.  This  term,  in  the  South  and  West,  means  devoting  the 
chief  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article. 

CroM-Fox.  (Vulpes  fulvus.)  A  fox  whose  color  is  between  the  com- 
mon reddish-yellow  and  the  silver-gray,  having  on  its  back  a  black 
cross  These  animals  are  rare,  and  their  skins  command  a  high 
price.  Cartwright  says,  **  The  Cross  Fox  is  bred  between  a  silver 
and  a  yellow.''  —  Labrador,  Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

To  cross  one's  Track.  To  oppose  one's  plans;  synonymous  with  the 
nautical  phrase  **  to  run  athwart  one's  hawse." 

Gtoss  Ttmbars.  A  belt  of  forest  or  woodland,  from  five  to  thirty 
miles  in  width,  which  extends  from  the  Arkansas  River  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Brazos,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
The  wood  is  chiefly  post-oak  and  black-jack.  The  forest  is  passable 
for  wagons,  and  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  region  where  it  is  found, 
being  the  boundary  between  the  cultivable  and  the  desert  portions. 

The  whole  of  the  crou  timber  abounds  in  ma»t.  There  is  a  pine  oak  which 
pfodooes  acorns  pleasant  to  the  taste.  —  Irving* t  Tour  on  <Ae  Prairies. 

Gtotchical     Crotchety.    A  common  colloquial  word  in  New  England. 

Toa  never  see  such  a  crotckical  old  critter  as  he  is.  He  flies  right  off  the 
handle  for  nothin*.  —  Sam  Slidt  in  England. 

Crowd.  Any  number  of  persons  together  is  called,  in  Western  par- 
lance, a  crowd  ;  so  that  the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  ^'  company." 

The  conveniences  of  the  toilet  were  wanting,  as  in  all  far  Western  places.  A 
eonple  of  tin  basins,  filled  with  mnddy  water  from  the  Missouri,  stood  on  a 
board ;  while  a  square  foot  of  mirror,  with  a  brush  and  comb  attached  by  means 
of  a  string,  hang  npon  the  wall  for  the  use  of  the  crowd,  —  Description  of  a  Hotel 
in  Kansas. 

Here,  boys,  drink.  Liquors,  captain,  for  the  crowd.  Step  up  this  way,  old 
hoes,  and  liquor.  —  Gladstone,  Englishman  in  KansaSj  p.  43. 
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In  a  discussion  pending  the  election  of  chaplain  in  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Kentucky,  nominated  the  Rev.  John 
Morris  :  — 

"He  is,"  said  Mr.  £.,  '^*  regular  member  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist  Church, 
a  very  pious  man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  for  such 
a  crowd  as  this." 

The  **New  York  Tribune,"  of  June  1,  1857,  in  speaking  of 
Walker's  party  of  filibusters  from  Costa  Rjca,  says  :  — 

Commodore  Erskine  has  signified  his  intention  not  to  cany  any  more  of  this 
crowd  to  Aspinwall,  out  of  deference  to  the  New  Grenadian  authoritiea. 

I  recognized  a  man  as  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  from  New  York  to  Chagres. 
I  was  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  that 
crowd.  —  Borthwick't  California^  p.  196. 

Grower.     Another  squeamish  substitute  for  Coch^  like  Rooster. 

Cruel.  One  of  the  numerous  substitutes  for  very,  exceedingly.  A 
man  who  had  been  seriously  ill  with  cramp,  or  something  of  tbe 
kind,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  arrived  after  the  painful  paroxysm 
had  ceased,  and  when  weakness  had  succeeded  to  pain. 

**How  are  you,  my  fi-iend?"  said  the  Doctor.  '*0h.  Doctor,  Vm  powerful 
weak,  but  cruel  easy.** 

Cruller.  (Dutch  kruller,  a  curler.)  A  cake,  made  of  a  strip  of  sweet- 
ened dough,  boiled  in  lard,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  twisted  or 
curled  together.  Other  shapes  are  also  employed.  The  New  York- 
ers have  inherited  the  name  and  the  thing  from  the  Dutch.  In 
Maryland,  the  words  cvfdler^  doughnut^  toid  fostnock  are  used  indis- 
criminately for  the  same  kind  of  cake. 

Cmah-Hat.     A  soft  hat. 

To  cry.     To  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  in  church.     New  England. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  cried  next  Sabbath.  —  Margaret. 

Cucumber  Tree.  {Magnolia  acuminata.)  A  tree,  so  called  from  a 
slight  resemblance  of  its  young  fruit  to  a  cucumber.  As  it  grows, 
the  resemblance  is  lost,  and  the  fruit  becomes  pinkish-red. 

Cuffy.     A  very  common  term  for  a  Negro. 

To  cultivate.  To  use  the  implement  named  **  cultivator; "  as  a  verb 
tr.  and  intr.     The  ordinary  word  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 

Cunners.    Univalve  shells  of  the  genus  Patella,    New  England. 

Two  fishermen  had  been  despatched  at  daybreak  to  procure  a  supply  of  cod 
for  a  chowder  and  cunners  for  a  fW,  and  we  were  expecting  a  rare  sapper.  — 
Xrce,  Merrimack,  p.  133. 

Cunning.  A  word  used  chiefly  by  women  ;  as,  **  a  cunning  little  hat," 
meaning  a  neat,  pretty  hat;  tiny. 
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Cimxitick  or  K^nck.     A  name  applied  to  Canadians  by  the  people 
in  the  Northern  States.    See  Canuck, 

MisBiu  didn't  affection  Y&nkees  much ;  and  Cuwnucki  she  hated  like  poison, 
*cau8e  they  enticed  off  Negroes.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature. 

Capalo,  for  cupola ^  is  a  common  error  of  pronunciation.    It  is  also  a 
yery  old  one,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage :  — 

Whose  roof  of  copper  shineth  so, 

It  excells  Saint  Peter's  cupeUo.  —  Political  BaUad$,  1660. 

Cnrly-Stoiie  Brokers.  Stock-operators,  whose  place  of  business  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merchants'  Ex. 
change,  and  whose  account-books  are  said  to  be  kept  in  their  hats. 
**  This  is  a  very  large  class  of  speculators,  and  is  composed  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  operators  in  the  street  [Wall  Street, 
New  York].  Many  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  from  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  contracts  during  some 
of  the  numerous  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  have  been  compelled 
to  vacate  their  seats,  and  lost  their  membership.  The  curb-stone 
brokers  have  leased  a  large  room  directly  under  that  occupied  by  the 
regular  board ;  and  during  the  session  of  the  board  a  communication 
is  kept  up  between  the  rooms,  so  that  any  transaction  is  known 
bek>w  as  soon  as  made.  Upon  information  derived  in  this  way, 
the  cuHhstone  brokers  operate  among  themselves,  and  frequently 
with,  and  for  the  account  of,  the  outsiders.  This  class  of  specula- 
tors are  particularly  fond  of  operating  in  *  puts '  and  *  calls,'  and  in 
fact  resort  to  all  the  different  methods  of  doing  a  large  business  on 
a  small  capital."  —  HunCs  MerchanVs  Mag,,  Vol.  XXXVII. 
A  more  recent  name  for  curb-stone  brokers  is  gutter-snipes. 

The  outside  Board  was  becoming  a  power.  There  were  two  hundred  regular 
brokers ;  but  the  irregular,  curb-stone^  outside  phalanx  was  far  more  numerous; 
and  the  "  New  York  Herald  ^'  ai^serted  that  the  curb-tlane  men  were  held  in  better 
repute  in  matter  of  contracts  than  their  competing  brethren.  —  Medbery^  Men  and 
MytUrie*  of  WaU  Street,  p.  305. 

Cnrloa.    Curiosities.     '*  He  's  a  dealer  in  curios." 

Japanese  curios  are  as  powerful  as  mercury  to  attract  gold.  —  OriJiB,  Ths 
Mikados  Empire,  p.  351. 

CoiloiiB.  ^*  This  word  or  curious  is  often  heard  in  New  England 
among  the  common  farmers,  in  the  sense  of  excellent,  or  peculiarly 
excelleni  ;  as  in  these  expressions:  '  These  are  curious  apples; '  '  This 
is  curious  cider,'  &c.  This  use  of  the  word  is  hardly  known  in  our 
seaport  towns."  —  Pickering. 

Cnrleycoes.     See  Carlicues. 
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Giupidor,  Gmpldore.    (Sp.  eseupidor^  a  spitter.)    A  spittoon,  lua- 

ally  globe-8haped. 
Cuss.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  curse, 
Cnas  (for  automer).    A  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp.    **  An  ugly  ctiir." 

Colonel  J f  of  New  York,  and  being  «  jovial,  festive,  and  lively  eitff,  Ui 

oomiades  always  spoke  of  him  as  the  Gay  Yorker.  —  Leavenworth  Coiuervatiee. 

Hie  CUM  that  specs  in  man's  necessities, 
An*  makes  big  profits,  in  sich  times  as  these, 
An*  has  to  lie  in  poor  men's  doubtin*  faces 
To  help  him  out,  is  wns  'n  t*  other  cases. 

Bailad,  Vanity  Fair,  IMS. 

CnsaedneBS.    Malice;  perverseness ;  spite. 

The  Constitution  is  about  to  be  used  once  more  by  the  Democrats  as  a  screen 
for  "pure  cMMfMess.*'  They  have  already  started  the  inqoiry  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  constitutional  for  Congress  when  it  meets  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
support  of  the  anny  which  the  President  has  maintained  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner  y  —  J^T.  7.  Tribune^  May  12,  1877. 

Cuaa-'Words*    Oaths. 

Custard- Apple.    See  Sweet  Sop  ;  also  Papaw. 

Customable.   Subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  called  customs. — Wehster. 
The  term  dutiable  is  in  general  use  in  New  York;  customable  is 
rarely  heard. 

Customer.  A  chap;  and,  figuratively,  an  awkward  person  to  deal 
with  or  manage;  as  **  an  ugly  customer,"  a  *'  rum  customer." 

Cut.  A  term  used  in  colleges  to  denote  the  failure  of  either  an  officer 
or  a  student  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  for  prayers 
and  recitations. 

To  out  Didoes.     Synonymous  with  to  cut  capers^  i.  e.  to  be  frolick- 

some. 

Who  ever  heerd  them  Italian  singers  recitin*  their  jabber,  showin*  their  teeth, 
and  cuitUfC  didoes  at  a  private  concert  ?  —  8,  Slick  in  England, 

Watchman !  take  that  'ere  feller  to  the  watch-house ;  he  comes  here  a  eU&ng 
IIP  Aw  didoes  every  night  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune. 

On,  on  he  splurged,  until  not  two  ounces  of  vital  air  filled  his  breathing  appa- 
ratus; over  the  fence  of  his  relative's  grounds  Nick  fiew,  and  up  the  lane  he  trav- 
elled, bustled  into  the  house,  foamed,  fumed,  and  cut  up  such  wondrous  strange 
didoes  that  his  wife  and  friends  believed  he  had  gone  stark  mad.  — N.  T.  Spirit 
qfthe  Times. 

To  out  Dirt.    To  run;  to  go  fast.     Synonymous  with  ^^to  cut  one's 

stick."     A  Yulgar  expression,  probably  deriyed  from  the  quick 

motion  of  a  horse  or  carriage  over  a  country  road,  which  makes  the 

dirt  fly. 

Well,  the  way  the  cow  cut  dirt  was  cautionary;  she  cleared  stomps,  ditches, 
windfalls,  and  every  thing.  —  Sam  SUck  in  EngUmd. 
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Vomemidirt/  aexeamtd  I;  and,  Jeha  Gineral  Jackson!  if  he  didnHmake  a 
itraight  shirUtail  for  the  door,  may  I  never  make  another  pass.  —  Fields  WttUm 
TaUg. 

To  oat  a  Swathe.     The  same  as  to  cut  a  dash. 

The  expression  is  generally  applied  to  a  person  walking  who  is 
gayly  dressed,  and  has  a  pompons  air  or  swagger  in  his  or  her  gait, 
in  allusion  to  the  sweeping  motion  of  a  scythe. 

Tlie  Miss  A s  cut  a  tall  awathe^  I  tell  yon,  for  they  say  they  are  descended 

from  a  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  their  relations  in  England  are  some 
ponkins  too.  —  Scm  SHck^  Human  Nature. 

Awake  I  arouse  ye,  sinners !  Know  that  you  are  but  a  notch  or  two  lower  than 
the  angels ;  that  you  are  not  only  put  here  to  make  money,  kiss  the  women,  and 
eitf  a  $waik€,  but  to  fill  a  higher  and  more  important  destiny.  —  Dow^i  Semumt, 

To  OQt  a  Splorgo.  The  same  as  the  foregoing,  to  make  a  show  or 
display  in  dress. 

Since  Miss  C has  got  a  hyst  in  the  world,  she  tries  to  eii<  a  q>lurge,  and 

make  folks  think  she  *s  a  lady.  —  Widow  Bedott  Pctpera. 

Cnta.  (An  ilbbreviation  of  acitte,)  Acute,  sharp,  keen.  It  is  pro- 
vincial in  various  parts  of  England.  In  New  England,  it  is  a  com- 
mon colloquialism,  though  never  used  by  educated  people. 

How,  says  I,  I  'm  goin*  to  show  yon  about  as  cute  a  thing  as  you  *ve  seen  in 
many  a  day.  —  Major  Downing* t  Lettert^  p.  214. 

Mr.  Marcy  was  a  right  eiita,  cunning  sort  of  a  man ;  but  in  that  correspondence 
General  Taylor  showed  himself  able  to  defend  himself  against  the  fire  in  the 
rear. —  Mr.  Oentry*i  Bemarka  at  the  Taylor  Meeting  in  N,  7. 

Miss  Allin,  in  her  *^  Home  Ballads,"  in  describing  tbe  Yankee, 

says:  — 

Ko  matter  where  his  home  may  be. 

What  flag  may  be  unfurled, 
He  Ml  manage,  by  some  euie  device, 

To  whittle  through  the  world. 

Cntenoaa.    Acuteness,  keenness. 

He  had  a  pair  of  bright,  twinkling  eyes,  that  gave  an  air  of  aztreme  eutenem 
to  his  physiognomy.  —  KnuAerbocker  Mag.y  Aug.,  1846. 

Cat-Grafls.  (Leersia  orgzoides,)  The  common  name  of  a  species  of 
grass,  with  leaves  exceedingly  rough  backward,  so  as  to  cut  the 
hands  if  drawn  across  them.  —  Bigelow^s  Flora, 

To  out  it  too  Fat  To  overdo  a  thing.  Synonymous  with  **  going  it 
too  strong." 

It  *s  bad  enough  to  be  uncomfortable  in  your  own  house  without  knowing 
why;  but  to  have  a  philosopher  of  the  Sennaar  school  show  you  why  you  are  so 
is  euUimg  it  rather  too  fat,  —  PoUphar  Pqpera,  p.  131. 

When  the  U.  S.  mail  was  carried  to  California  by  stage,  the  con- 
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tracton  claimed  from  the  goyermnent  damage  for  the  loss  of  horses 
by  the  Indians. 

When  the  teftms  are  bo  placed  as  to  invite  the  raids  of  the  savage,  and  th« 
government  expected  to  pay  the  company  double  or  treble  value  for  practicably 
handing  over  their  stock  to  the  Indians,  it  is  cutting  it  rather  /at,  —  McClmn, 
Body  Mountaint^  p.  182. 

Cat-ofiL  1.  Passages  cut  by  the  great  Western  rivers,  particularly  the 
Mississippi,  affording  new  channels,  and  thus  forming  islands. 
These  cut-offg  are  constantly  made. 

When  the  Mississippi,  in  making  its  cut-offi^  is  ploughing  its  way  through  the 
vii^in  soil,  there  float  upon  the  top  of  this  destroying  tide  thousands  of  trees, 
that  covered  the  land  and  lined  its  curving  banks.  —  Thorpe* •  Backwoods^  p.  172. 

The  settlement  was  one  of  the  prettiest  places  on  the  Mississippi,  —  a  perfect 
ktcation ;  it  had  some  defects,  until  the  river  made  the  ctit^at  Shirt  Tail  Bend, 
which  remedied  the  evil.  —  Thorpe^  Biy  Bear  of  Arkanta*, 

Since  my  own  day  on  the  Mississippi,  cuiofft  have  been  made,  .  .  .  which 
shortened  the  river  sixty-seven  miles.  In  my  own  time,  a  cut-off  was  made  at  the 
American  Bend  which  shortened  the  river  ten  miles  or  more.  —  Mark  Twain^  ut 
Atiantie  Monthly,  for  August,  1875,  p.  198. 

2.  A  part  of  a  steam-engine.     **  The  Corliss  cut-off.^ * 

To  out  round.    To  fly  about;  to  make  a  display. 

The  widow  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous.     She  was  dressed  off  like  a 
young  gal,  and  cut  rounds  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  be  wonderful  interesting.  — 
Widow  Bedott  Papers^  p.  91. 

Instead  of  sticking  to  me  as  she  used  to  do,  she  got  to  cuttin*  round  with  all 
the  young  fellows,  just  as  if  she  cared  nothin'  about  me  no  more.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit 
ofth€  Times, 

To  out  Stiok  or  To  out  one's  Stiok.  To  be  off;  to  leave  imme- 
diately, and  go  with  all  speed.  A  vulgar  expression  and  often 
heard.     It  is  also  provincial  in  England. 

Dinner  is  over.    It  *s  time  for  the  ladies  to  aU  stick,  —  Sam  Slick  in  EngUmd, 
If  ever  you  see  her,  and  she  begins  that  way,  up  hat  and  cut  stick  double  quick. 

To  out  under.     To  undersell  in  price.    New  York. 

To  cut  up.  1.  To  employ  severe  language  towards  a  person;  to 
shame,  to  put  to  pain,  &c. ,  chiefly  usecf  in  a  passive  sense ;  as,  '*  Mr. 
A.  was  quite  cut  up  at  what  you  said.*' 

2.  To  interrupt  one  rudely  in  talk. 

8.  To  be  riotous. 

Now,  say,  what  *s  the  use 
Of  all  this  abuse. 
Of  cutting  t^,  and  thus  behaving  rioty, 
And  acting  with  such  awful  impropriety? 

Leland,  Mdster  KarVs  Skttck-Book,  p.  SSI. 

To  cut  np  Shines.    To  cut  capers,  play  tricks. 
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A  w3d  ball  of  the  prairies  was  cutting  u/y  ihiiut  at  no  great  distance,  tearing 
np  the  sod  with  hoofs  and  boms.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag,  \ 

"  What  have  these  men  been  doing  ?  **  asked  the  Recorder. 

**  Oh,  they  were  cutting  up  all  kinds  of  shinei ;  knocking  over  the  ashes  barrels, 
shying  stonen  at  lamps,  kicking  at  doors,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  whole 
city."  —  Pickingt/rotn  the  Picayune,  p.  61. 

Cattar.     A  light  one-horse  sleigh. 

Sleighs  are  swarming  op  and  down  the  street,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the 
huge  omnibus  with  its  thirty  passengers  to  the  light,  gayly  painted  cutter*,  with 
their  soUtaiy,  fur-capped  tenants,  &c.  —  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  p.  4. 

And  then  we  *1I  go  sleighing,  in  warm  raiment  clad, 

With  fine  horses  nei^ng  as  if  they  were  glad, 

The  shining  bells  jingle,  the  swift  cutter  flies; 

And,  if  our  ears  tingle,  no  matter;  who  cries  ? — N.  7,  Tribune. 

Cnttoas.     (French  couteauy  a  knife.)     A  large  knife,  used  in  olden 

tiinea  in  New  England. 

There  were  no  knives  and  forks,  and  the  family  helped  themselves  on  wooden 
plates,  with  cuttoee,  —  Margaret,  p.  10. 

Cymbling.  A  variety  of  squash,  so  called  at  the  South,  iu  speaking 
of  which  Beyerly  says,  **The  Clypeatte  are  sometimes  called 
eymneis,  from  the  lenten-cake  of  that  name,  which  many  of  them 
much  resemble." — Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  113.  In  the  dialect  of 
Somerset,  simlin  is  a  kind  of  cake ;  and  elsewhere  simnel  is  a  rich 
cake  of  a  peculiar  form.  In  Salop  the  term  is  applied  to  a  plum- 
cake  with  a  raised  crust.  —  HallitoelL 

Cyp>^M*-Brake.  A  basin-shaped  depression  of  land  near  the  margin 
of  shallow,  sluggish  bayous,  into  which  the  superabundant  waters 
find  their  way.  In  these  places,  are  vast  accumulations  of  fallen 
cypress-trees,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  ages.  These  are 
called  cypres94nrakes,  —  Dicke^on  on  the  Cgpress  Timber  of  Louisiana. 

D. 

Daddoek.     The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rotten.  —  Asu. 

This  old  word  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Webster.  It 
is  introduced  by  Mr.  Worcester  in  his  new  dictionary. 

The  great  red  daddockt  lay  in  the  green  pastures,  where  they  had  lain  year  after 
year,  cmmbling  away,  and  sending  forth  innumerable  forma  of  vegetable  life,  — 
Margaret,  p.  216. 

Daddy-Iioiig-Iiega.    A  small-bodied  spider  with  very  long  legs. 

Dagos.  Originally  people  of  Spanish  parentage^  bom  in  Louisiana, 
now  applied  there  to  all  Italians,  Sicilians,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese. 
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Damaged.    Intoxicated. 

Damson  Plums,  of  the  West  Indies.    See  Star-Apple. 

Dander.     1.  Scurf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair;  dandruff. 

2.  To  get  one's  dander  up^  or  to  have  one^s  dander  raised,  is  to  get 
into  a  passion.  Here,  it  would  seem,  the  dandruff  is  ludicrously 
put  for  the  hair  itself,  which  is  represented  as  being  raised  on  end, 
like  the  fur  of  some  animals  when  enraged.  This  as  well  as  the 
preceding  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  English  dialects. 

The  Department  of  State  did  not  keep  back  the  letters  of  Mr.  Rives,  in  whkh 
he  boasts  that  he  had  outwitted  the  French.  Well,  this  sort  of  put  up  the  damier 
of  the  French.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  198. 

The  fire  and  fury  that  blazed  in  her  eve  gave  ocular  evidence  of  her  dandtr 
being  up  —  Pickinggjfrom  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  p.  163. 

As  we  looked  at  the  immense  strength  of  the  **  NoTthumber1and*s  **  mast,  we 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Neptune  must  have  his  dander  considerably  rcdted 
before  he  could  carry  it  away.  — N.  Y.  Com.  Adv, 

I  felt  my  dander  miV  when  the  impertinent  cuss  went  and  tuck  a  seat  along- 
side of  Miss  Mary,  and 'she  begun  to  smile  and  talk  with  him  as  pleasin'  as  could 
be.  —  Major  Jones' »  Courtship,  p.  77. 

Dandyfied.     Dandyish ;  like  a  dandy. 

Dandy-Trap.  /  Loose  brick  in  the  pavement;  when  stepped  upon,  the 
muddy  water  underneath  gushes  up  and  soils  boots  or  clothing. 

Dangerona.  Endangered,  being  in  danger.  —  Forhy.  This  sense  is 
local  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

Dangle-Berry.     (Gaylussacia.)    A  species  of  the  blue  whortleberry. 

Dangnation.     A  euphemism  for  damnation. 

Danitea. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  Mormons  are  to  be  trusted,  they  have  a 
secret  battalion  of  Danites,  serpents  in  the  path,  destroying  angels, 
who  are  banded  for  any  deed  of  daring  and  assassination ;  and  the 
frequent  violent  deaths  of  travellers  are  attributed  to  the  treacher- 
ous stroke  of  some  brother  of  the  fraternity.  —  North  Am.  Rev.^ 
Article  on  Mormonism,  July,  1862. 

Dark  and  Bloody  Oround  (The).  An  expression  formerly  much 
used  in  allusion  to  Kentucky,  of  which  name  it  is  said  to  be  a  trans- 
lation. The  phrase  is  an  epitome  of  the  early  history  of  the  State, 
of  the  dark  and  bloody  conflicts  of  the  first  white  settlers  with  their 
savage  foes;  but  the  name  originated  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
grand  battle-ground  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians. 
—  Wheeler^s  Dictionary. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  President  Hayes  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Sept.  17, 1877,  Goy.  Wade  Hampton  said:  — 
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I  ecme  here  chiefly  that  I  might  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the  Preflident  as  be 
itmck  Southern  soil,  as  he  stood  on  the  once  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Ken- 
tockv,  no  longer  so,  but,  as  I  trust  in  God,  here  and  elsewhere  a  land  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Darky.     A  oommon  term  for  a  Negro. 

I  wish  de  l^slatur  would  set  dis  darkU  free, 

Oh  I  what  a  happy  place  den  de  darHe  land  would  be. 

We  *d  have  a  darkie  parliament, 

An'  darkie  codes  of  law, 
An*  darkie  judges  on  de  bench, 

Darkit  barristers  and  aw.  —  Ethiopian  Meiodie*  (1848). 

Dark  Moon.  The  interval  between  the  old  and  the  new  moon. 
Western.     Qu.  Dark  o' the  Moon  ? 

I  always  alter  my  colts  and  plant  my  'taters  during  the  dark  moan.  —  Letter 
from  a  Western  Fanner, 

Daraen't,  for  dares  not.    It  is  vulgarly  used  in  all  persons  and  numbers. 

To  deacon  a  Calf  is  to  knock  it  in  the  head  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  — 
Connecticut. 

T6  deacon  Irfmd  is  to  extend  one's  fence  so  as  to  include  a  portion 
of  the  highway.  —  Haddam,    Connecticut. 

To  **  Deacon  Berries  "  is  to  put  the  largest  on  top.  To  **  Deacon 
Apples  "  is,  when  barrelling  them  for  sale,  to  put  the  best  on  top. 

To  deacon  oft  To  give  the  cue  to.  Derived  from  a  custom,  once 
universal  but  now  extinct,  in  the  New  England  Congregational 
Churches.  An  important  part  of  the  office  of  deacon  was  to  read 
aloud  the  hymns  given  out  by  the  minister,  one  line  at  a  time,  the 
congregation  singing  each  line  as  soon  as  read.  —  Lowell,  In  some 
of  the  interior  parts  of  New  England,  the  custom  of  deaconing  off 
hymns  is  still  continued.  It  used  to  be  called  **  lining  out  the 
psalm." 

The  custom  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  and  long  ante- 
dates early  colonial  days  in  New  England.  It  was  recommended  to 
churches  not  supplied  with  books,  by  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
in  1664;  and  Dr.  Watts  complained  of  its  prevalence  in  congrega- 
tions and  private  families  in  England,  —  in  the  preface  to  an  early 
edition  of  his  pealms.  —  HootTs  Hist,  Music  in  New  England^  p.  184, 
201. 

When  all  was  ready  [to  commence  the  religious  exercises],  a  prayer  was  made 
and  the  chorister  deaamed  the  first  two  lines.  —  Goodrich's  HenUniscenees^  YoL  I. 
p.  77. 

To  funk  right  out  o*  p*lit*cal  strife  ain*t  thought  to  be  tin  thing, 
Withoat  you  deacon  of  the  tune  you  want  your  folks  should  sing. 

The  Bigiow  Peters. 
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Deaoons'  Hlding-Plaoes.    Curtained  stalls  in  Boston  oyster-saloons. 

Deacon's  Meeting.  One,  in  the  pastor's  absence,  conducted  by  a 
deacon. 

Deaoona'  Seat.  A  pew  foimerly  made  on  the  pulpit's  front,  for 
deacons  to  occupy.  The  chief  edifice  at  Hanover  (Dartmouth 
College)  had,  in  1832,  and  before,  a  pulpit  buttressed  by  two  pews, 
the  higher  for  a  **  ruling  elder." 

Dead-Beat.  1.  A  mixture  of  ginger-soda  and  whiskey,  taken  by  hard 
drinkers  after  a  night's  carousal. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  others;  a  most  hardened  sponge. 
Dead-beat.    Worn  out;  exhausted;  good  for  nothing. 

Dead-broke.    Utterly  exhausted  of  cash,  penniless. 

Daniphool  stqiuired  up  his  board  bill  and  paid  his  washer-woinaii,  which  left 
him  dtad^mkt,  —  DoetHcki^  p.  141. 

To  be  dead^iruke  was  really,  as  far  aa  a  man's  comfort  was  concenied,  a  matter 
of  less  importance  in  the  mines  than  in  almost  any  other  place. — Borikwid^t 
California^  p.  255. 

To  deaden.  1.  In  newly  settled  parts  of  the  West,  where  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  a  **  clearing,"  some  of  the  trees  are  cut  down;  the 
others  are  girdled,  or  deadened ^  as  they  say,  t.  e.  deprived  of  force 
or  sensation.  If  the  majority  of  trees  are  thus  girdled,  the  field  is 
called  a  deadening ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  clearing.  —  Carlton^  The  New 
Purchase,  Vol.  I.  240. 

2.  A  political  candidate  at  the  West  deadens  his  competitor's 
votes  in  a  district  by  doing  away  with  false  impressions,  misstate- 
ments, &c.,  originating  with  the  other  party. 

Deadening.  A  piece  of  land  the  trees  on  which  have  been  deadened 
by  girdling. 

Dead  Heads.  Persons  who  drink  at  a  bar,  ride  in  an  omnibus  or 
railroad  car,  travel  in  steamboats,  or  visit  the  theatre,  without 
charge,  are  called  dead  heads.  These  consist  of  the  engineers, 
conductors,  and  laborers  on  railroads;  the  keepers  of  hotels;  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  &c. 

**  The  principal  avenue  of  our  city,**  writes  a  learned  friend  in  Detroit,  ^^hnt  a 
toll-gate  jost  by  the  Elmwood  Cemetery  road.  As  the  cemetery  had  been  laid 
out  some  time  previous  to  the  (instruction  of  the  plank-road,  it  was  made  one  of 
the  conditions  ^f  the  company's  charter  that  all  funeral  processions  should  go 
back  and  forth  free.  One  day,  as  Dr.  Price,  a  celebrated  physician,  stopped  to 
pay  his  toll,  he  remarked  to  the  gate-keeper :  — 
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**  *  CongidczJsg  the  benerolent  cbanwter  of  our  profeBsioo,  I  think  you  ought 
to  let  08  pass  free  of  charge.* 

"  *■  No,  no,  doctor,*  the  keeper  readily  replied,  *  we  cooldn^t  afford  that.  Yon 
•end  too  many  deeut  ktOfds  through  here  aa  it  is.' 

*' The  doctor  paid  hia  toll,  and  never  asked  any  fayors  after  that**  —Woih. 
Even.  Star,  Oct.,  1857. 

DaadbeadiBm.     The  practice  of  travelling  with  free  tickets. 

\b  I  had  never  experienced  the  blessed  privilege  of  deadheaditm,  I  could  not 
naturally  realat  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  so  new  a  sensation ;  and  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  unpleasant  as  you  might  imagine.  It  was  a 
pleasure  similar  to  that  which  Lucretius  describes  as  enjoyed  by  standers  on  the 
shore  when  they  see  ships  tossed  about  on  the  sea,  to  behold  wretches  crowding 
to  the  ticket^fficea  and  disbursing  their  money,  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  your  seat  and  be  carried  through  the  air  without  money  and  without  price. 
Letter  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June,  1867. 

It  is  also  too  much  the  practice  of  railway  companies  to  give  free 
passes  to  members  of  State  Legislatures,  in  order  to  make  them 
friendly  disposed.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  members 
exact  the  privilege  of  riding  free  over  the  roads. 

The  Superior  Court  has  enjoined  the  New  York  and  Kew  Haven  Railroad 
from  issuing  free  passes  to  members  of  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  This  action  will  be 
rather  agreeable  to  the  Railroad  Company,  as  it  will  relieve  all  the  railroads  in 
the  State  from  the  practice  of  dead-htadiny  members  of  the  Legislature.  —  Con- 
nectictU  Paper. 

Dead  Horse.  Work  for  which  one  has  been  paid  before  it  is  per- 
formed. When  a  printer,  on  Saturday  night,  includes  in  his  bill 
work  not  yet  finished,  he  is  said,  on  the  following  week,  to  '^  work 
off  a  dead  horse,  ^^    Also  used  in  England. 

Dead  Rabbits.  A  name  recently  assumed  by  the  Irish  faction  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

If  the  Dead  RaiAU  think  he  slays, 

Or  the  Plng-Ugly  think  he  *s  slain, 
They  do  but  pave  the  subtle  ways 

I  've  trod,  and  mean  to  tread  again. 

Parody  on  Emerson's  Brahma^  N.  Y,  Ewn*g  PoiL 

Dead-Set.  Opposition;  resolute  antagonism;  hostility;  as  **it  was 
a  dead-set  between  them.'' 

Dead  set  egainat.    Strongly  opposed  to. 

Deaf  Adder.     See  Blauser. 

Deaf  Nnt.  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  decayed.  Pennsylvania. 
Provincial  in  England. 

Death.  To  be  death  on  a  thing  is  to  be  completely  master  of  it,  a 
capital  hand  at  it;  like  the  quack-doctor  who  oould  not  manage  the 
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whooping-cough,  but  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^^dtath  on  fits." 
Vulgar. 

Did  you  ever  heam  tell  of  the  man  they  calls  Ghankey  ?  born  in  KaJntnck  $aA 
raised  on  the  Miflsissippl!  death  on  bar,  and  smartly  in  a  panther  fight.  —  N.  Y. 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Women,  I  believe,  are  bom  with  certain  natural  tastes.  Sally  was  death  <m 
lace,  and  old  Aunt  Thankful  goes  the  whole  figure  for  furs.  —  Sam  Sticky  Hunum 
Nature^  p.  226.  * 

Death-Homes.    An  insect,  perhaps  the  '*  death's  head  moth." 
Among  the  insects  of  Yirginia,  Miss  Ramsay  mentions  :  — 

Locusts,  tobacco-worms,  and  slugs, 
DeolA-Aortet,  or  the  hard-shell  bugs. 

Poetical  Picture  of  Ameriea^  p.  169. 

Deoedent.     A  deceased  person.  — Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

DeceiTliig  for  deceitful;  as,  *'  A  very  deceiving  hole  in  the  road." 

Deck.     A  pack  of  cards.     This  term  is  old  English.     Thus  Shak- 

sneare  says,  — 

But,  whiles,  he  thoaght  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck,  —  8  Henry  T^/.,  v.  1. 

lUl  deal  the  cards,  and  cut  you  from  the  deck.  —  Tvoo  Maids  of  Moredackey  1S09. 

**  Waiter,"  cried  out  an  Arkansas  traveller,  *' bring  down  my  baggage." 
'*  What  is  it,  sir  ?  **  **  A  bowie-knife,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  deck  of  cards,  and  one 
shirt." 

Deck  is  defined  by  Ash,  ^*  a  pack  of  cards  piled  one  upon 
another." 

Deck.     Twenty-Deck  Poker  is  a  variety  where  twenty  cards  are  used. 

Declension.  We  sometimes  see  this  word  used  in  the  newspapers,  in 
speaking  of  a  person's  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  office.  Ex. : 
In  consequence  of  the  declension  of  our  candidate,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  vote  for  a  new  one.  —  Pickering. 

Declination.  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  preceding  word.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Mr.  John  Pintard,  when  he 
declined  a  re-election  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Decoration-Day.  Day  appointed  for  decoration,  especially  of  graves 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Deed,  for  indeed.  Very  common  throughout  the  South.  Ask  a 
Negro  if  it  is  cold,  he  will  answer,  **  Deed  it  is." 

To  deed.  To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed.  A  popular  use  of  the 
word  in  America;  as,  '*  He  deeded  all  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son." 
—  Webster. 

Deeetriok.    A  common  pronunciation  among  the  illiterate  for  districL 
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Deliver.  Many  of  the  clergy  now-a-days  "  deliver "  the  Scriptures 
and  hymns  to  their  hearers  instead  of  reading  them. 

IMiTery .  In  Wall  Street  parlance,  when  stock  is  brought  to  the 
bnyer  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is 
called  a  **  good  delivery."  Whdn  there  are  irregularities,  the  power 
of  attorney  not  being  satisfactory,  or  in  some  other  way  the  rules 
of  the  Exchange  are  contravened,  the  delivery  is  pronounced  bad,  and 
the  buyer  can  appeal  to  the  Board.  —  Mtdhery,  Men  and  Mysteries 
of  WaU  Street,  p.  135. 

To  demonstrate.     To  show  one's  self;  to  make  exhibitions. 

CertaiD  judges,  hostile  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  law,  soon  began  to 
demomtiraU  against  it  —  iV.  F.  Tribune,  Feb.  10, 1862. 

T6  demoralise.  To  corrupt  and  undermine  the  morals  of;  to  destroy 
or  lessen  the  effect  of  moral  principles  on.  —  Webster,  Professor 
Lyell,  who  visited  Dr.  Webster,,  says,  '*  When  the  Doctor  was  asked 
how  many  words  he  had  coined  for  his  Dictionary,  he  replied,  only 
one,  *  to  demoralize; '  and  that  not  for  his  Dictionary,  but  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  the  last  century.''  —  Travels  in  the  United  States, 
p.  53.  Mr.  Jodrell,  in  his  **  Philology  of  the  English  Language," 
gives  the  word  a  place,  and  cites  as  an  example  a  passage  from 
a  speech  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  11, 
1817:  — 

They  had  endeavored  to  guard  and  protect  the  people  against  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  corrupt  and  demoralize  them. 

The  native  vigor  of  the  soul  must  wholly  disappear,  under  the  steady  influence 
and  the  demoralizing  example  of  profligate  power  and  prosperous  crime.  — 
Wabky  LeUers  on  France. 

Dengn^.    See  Break-Bone  Fever. 

Department.  (Fr.  dipartement.)  The  principal  offices  of  the  federal 
government  at  Washington,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  Seo- 
retary,  are  styled  departments.  Thus  we  have  the  State  Department, 
Interior  Department,  Treasury  Department,  &c.  This  expression 
and  also  the  following  are  borrowed  from  the  French. 

Departmental.     Pertaining  to  a  department  or  division.  —  Webster. 

Hie  game  played  hj  the  revolutionists  in  1789  was  now  played  against  the 
difairtMental  guards  called  together  for  the  protection  of  revolutionists.  — ■ 
Bwrloe,  Prtf,  to  Brie$oVe  Address. 

Which  it  required  all  the  exertion  of  the  departmental  force  to  suppress.  •— 
H.  M.  WHliams,  Letters  on  France. 

Depot.  French.    (Pron.  dee^po.)    A  railroad  station-house.    In  Eng- 
land, it  is  called  a  Station. 
We  have  alao  provision  depots,  butter  depots,  &c. 
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To  deputise.  To  depute;  to  appoint  a  deputy;  to  empower  to  act  for 
another,  as  a  sheriff.  — Wehtter, 

This  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  except  one  of 
Hie  early  editions  of  Bailey,  where  it  appears  in  the  preface  among 
words  in  modem  authors,  collected  after  the  Dictionary  was  printed. 
Mr.  Pickering  remarks  that  *'  the  word  is  sometimes  heard  in  con- 
versation, but  rarely  occurs  in  writing,  and  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  a  mere  vulgarism." 

They  seldom  think  it  necessary  to  deputize  more  than  one  person  to  attend  to 
their  interests  at  the  seat  of  goveniroent.  —  Pi/rt  Folio,  January,  1811. 

Deaeret.  A  name  (which  they  say  means  honey  bee)  given  by  the 
Mormons  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  they  occupy.  When  Mr, 
Edward  Everett  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  prevented  the  name 
being  used  as  the  official  one  for  the  Territory. 

Desk.  The  pulpit  in  a  church,  and  figuratively  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. "The  Rev.  Mr.  Pound  text  appears  well  at  the  (/e*t."  "  He 
intends  one  son  for  the  bar,  and  another  for  the  desk.**  This  Kew 
England  word  is  not  generally  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  pulpit,  or  as  it  is  here  [in  Connecticut]  called,  the  desk,  was  (illed  by  three, 
if  not  four,  clergymen;  a  number  which ,  by  its  form  and  dimensions,  it  was  able 
to  accommodate.  —  KendaWa  TmveU,  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 

They  are  common  to  every  species  of  oratory,  though  of  rarer  use  in  the  cfeafc, 
&c.  —  Adamt'»  Lecture  on  Rhetoric, 

Desaerl  (Fr.  dessert,  desaervir,  to  clear  away.)  This  term,  which 
properly  signifies  the  fruits  and  nuts  or  second  course  brought  on 
the  table  after  the  substantial  parts  of  a  dinner,  is  often  improperly 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  the  puddings  and  pies.  A  common 
error  is  that  of  accenting  the  first  syllable. 

To  desulphurize.    To  take  the  sulphur  out  of  vulcanized  Caoutchotic. 

Devil's  Darnlng-ITeedle,  Devil's  Needle.  A  common  name  for  the 
Dragon-fly.  In  England,  according  to  Wright,  it  is  called  the 
Devil's  Needle. 

Now  and  then  a  long-legged  spider  would  run  across  our  track  with  incredible 
rapidity,  or  a  deviTt  darning-needle  would  pertinaciously  hover  above  our  heads, 
and  cause  me,  impressed  with  an  old  nursery  caution,  to  duck  and  dodge,  and 
hold  my  hands  over  my  ears,  until  the  winged  spectre  would  fly  away  acroas  the 
garden.  —  Putnam'8  Monthly,  June,  1854. 

Devil-Fish.     (Genus    Lophius.    Cuvier.)     1.   The  common  name  of 

the  American  Angler,  so  called  from  its  hideous  for;n.     It  is  also 

known   by  the   names   of    Sea-devil,   Fishing-frog,  Bellows-fish, 

Goose-fish,  Monk-fish,  and  others.  —  8torer*s  Fishes  of  Mass. 

2.  At  the  South,  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Stingray,  vulg.  Stin^ 
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garee  (Cephalaptera  vampyras),  which  sometimes  grows  to  a  great 
size.     See  Stingaree, 

The  Devil'/Uh  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Octoptts,  a  gigantic 
squid. 

Derilment.    Deviltry;  wickedness. 

As  those  bridges  took  fire  while  I  was  out  of  town,  they  swore  that  I  was  the 
bell-wether  and  ringleader  of  all  the  devUmfnt  that  was  going  on,  and  hence  that 
I  must  have  had  a  hand  in  it  —  N,  Y.  Herald^  Speech  of  W.  G,  Browniow  of 
Tenmemee, 

Devil  Wood.    {Olea  Americana.)    American  olive  growing  in  the 

Southern  States.     A  small  evergreen,  but  its  fruit  has  no  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  split,  hence  its  name. 

De^-berry.  (JRubus  Canadensis.)  A  low- trailing  species  of  Black- 
berry.    See  Low  Blackberry. 

Dloker.     Barter;  also  articles  received  in  barter.    Western. 

Grant  that  the  North  's  insulted,  scorned,  betrayed. 
Overreached  in  bargains  with  her  neighbor  made, 
When  selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales 
For  peddling  dicker^  not  for  honest  sales, 
Whom  shall  we  strike?  —  TT/itWier,  The  Panorama. 

To  dicker.    To  barter.     Used  in  New  York  and  Xew  England. 

The  white  men  who  penetrated  to  the  semi-wilds  [of  the  West]  were  always 
ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap,  and  to  trade  rifles  and  watches,  and  whatever  else 
they  might  happen  to  possess.  —  Cooper^  The  Oak  Openings. 

Difference.  Among  stock  operators,  the  price  at  which  a  stock  is  bar- 
gained for  and  the  rate  on  day  of  delivery  are  usually  not  the  same. 
The  variation  is  known  as  the  difference,  and  occasionally  brokers 
pay  over  this  money  balance  instead  of  furnishing  the  stock.  —  Med- 
hery.  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street. 

DifEsrent  from.  We  say  one  thing  is  **  different /rom  ''  another.  In 
England,  the  expression  is  **  different  to,''  and  so  the  old  English 
writers  quoted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary.     Comp.  Averse. 

Difficnlted.  Perplexed.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  this  among  the  words 
peculiar  to  Georgia,  and  there  are  examples  of  its  use  to  be  found 
in  some  of  our  well-known  authors.  It  is  in  common  use  at  the 
bar:  ^^  The  gentlemen,  I  think,  will  be  diffiatfted  to  find  a  parallel 
case." 

There  is  no  break  in  the  chain  of  vital  operation;  and  consequently  we  are  not 
ajktilud  at  all  on  the  score  of  the  relation  which  the  new  plant  bears  to  the  old. 
Bvk  on  the  Besurrection,  p.  51. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  the  verb  to  difficult  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary. 
Dig.    1.  A  diligent  student,  one  who  learns  his  lessons  by  hard  and 
long-oontiBued  exertion.  —  Hallos  CoUege  Wards* 
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There  goes  the  dig,  just  look ! 
How  like  a  parson  he  eyes  his  book ! 

N,  F.  Literary  World,  Oct.  11, 185L 

By  this  't  is  that  we  get  ahead  of  the  dig. 

'T  is  not  we  that  preyail,  but  the  wine  that  we  swig. 

Amhertt  Indicator,  Vol.  11.  p.  S51 

2.  A  thrust.     "  Hit  him  a  dig.^^    In  vulgar  use. 

Digger,  Digger  Indian.  A  name  applied  to  various  wretched  tribes 
of  Indians,  of  California,  too  degraded  or  enfeebled  to  hunt.  They 
live  chiefly  upon  roots,  which  they  obtain  by  digging.  Hence  their 
name. 

Digging.  1.  A  word  first  used  at  the  Western  lead  mines,  to  denote  a 
place  where  the  ore  was  dug.  Instead  of  saying  this  or  that  mine, 
the  phrase  in  vogue  is  these  diggings  or  those  diggings. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman  visited  the  Galena  lead-mines,  and  while 
there  was  shown  about  to  the  various  estates,  where  the  people  were 
digging  for  ore.     The  person  who  accompanied  him  said:  — 

Mr. ,  from  your  State,  has  lately  struck  a  lead,  and  a  few  years  will 

make  him  independent.  We  are  now,  you  observe,  among  his  digginga.  —  Win- 
ter  in  the  Weai,  Let.  25. 

The  principal  digging*  near  Hangtown  were  surface  diggings,  bat,  with  the 
exception  of  river  diggings,  every  kind  of  mining  was  seen  in  full  force.  —  Borik-' 
wick's  Calif omid,  p.  120. 

In  Califoraia,  the  term  is  applied  to  places  near  gold  mines.  Wet 
diggings  are  near  rivers  or  wet  places.  Dry  diggings  are  upon  flats 
or  higher  lands  which  are  usually  dry. 

The  phrase  these  diggings  is  now  provincial  in  the  Western  States, 
and  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  Eastern,  to  denote  a  neighborhood 
or  particular  section  of  country. 

Boys,  fellars,  and  candidates,  I  am  the  first  white  man  ever  seed  in  these 
diggings.  I  killed  the  first  bar  [bear]  ever  a  white  skinned  In  the  county,  and 
am  the  first  manufacturer  of  whiskey,  and  a  powerful  mixture  it  is  too.  —  RM, 
Squatter  Life. 

I  ain't  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  I  hante  a  morsel  of  it  in  my  composition. 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  Yankees  is  vain  people;  it*s  a  thing  don't  grow  in  our 
diggings.  —  Sam  SUck  in  England,  ch.  24. 

2.  The  act  of  studying  hard;  diligent  application.  —  HaU. 

I  *ve  had  an  easy  time  in  college,  and  enjoyed  the  **otittm  cum  dignitate," — 
the  learned  leisure  of  a  scholar's  life,  —  always  despised  digging,  you  know.  — 
Harvard  Reg.,  p.  194. 

3.  Dear  or  costly;  as,  *'A  mighty  digging  "piice.**  A  Southern 
word.  —  Sherufood*s  Georgia. 

4.  To  dig  is  used  among  the  lower  classes  at  the  South  for  the 
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act  of  dipping  or  mbbitig  snuff.    A  friend  infanns  me  that  to  dig 
is  more  common  than  to  dip  snuff. 

To  dill.  (Probably  the  same  as  to  dvlL)  To  soothe.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  know  what  is  in  thiB  medicine.  It  Ml  diU  fevers,  dry  np  soreSf  stop  rfaeumatis, 
driTe  out  nittlesnake^s  bite,  kill  worms,  Sac  —  Margaret,  p.  140. 

Dime.  (Fr.  dixme  or  dime,  tenth.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  in  value  the  tenth  of  a  dollar,  or  ten  cents. 

This  term,  peculiar  to  our  decimal  currency,  is  now  in  common 
use  at  the  South  and  West;  but  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
whence  the  Spanish  real  and  half-real,  which  long  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  circulation,  have  only  recently  been  banished,  it  is 
usually  called  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  the  half-dime  2k  five-cent  piece. 

Small  articles  are  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  markets  by  the  picayune  or  dime's 
worth.  If  you  ask  for  a  pound  of  figs,  you  will  not  be  understood;  but  for  a 
dime^s  worth,  and  they  are  in  your  hands  in  a  trice.  —  Sketches  of  New  Orleans, 
N,  7.  Tribune. 

The  currency  [in  New  Orleans]  is  more  truly  national  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Sutes.  Every  thing  sells  by  dimes  and  hsilf -dimes,  ''bits  *' 
and  ''picayunes'*  being  the  same  value;  and  as  for  copper  money,  I  have  not 
seen  tlie  tirst  red  cent  —  Bayard  Taylor,  Letter  from  N,  0.,  July,  1849. 

Dines.  Common  in  the  West  and  South  for  money.  '*  She  's  got 
the  dimes;  "  i.  e.,  she  is  an  heiress. 

Dime  Novels.  Cheap,  trashy  novels  sold  for  a  dime  (ten  cents)  each. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  song  books,  known  as  '*  Dime  Song 
Books." 

Ding.    Very,  excessively.     A  Southern  word.     See  Dam. 

It  was  ding  hot ;  so  I  sot  down  to  rest  a  bit  under  the  trees.  —  Chron.  of  Pine- 

Dingbat.  A  bat  of  wood  that  may  be  thrown  (dinged) ;  a  piece  of 
money;  a  cannon-ball;  a  bullet. 

Instead  of  feathers  and  bristles  fiying  in  all  directions  [shooting  fowls],  it  has 
been  found  necessary  [by  the  United  States  government]  to  expend  the  dingbats, 
to  put  something  more  substantial  on  the  "fly  "  [in  motion]  to  bring  our  unruly 
relatives  to  their  P*s  and  Q's.  —  M  ff.  Palladium,  Letter  from  U.  8,  Ship 
"  Cmmberittstd,"*  Dec.  95, 1861. 

Dinged.  Very,  excessively.  An  expletive  peculiar  to  the  South,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Northern  darned. 

Ton  know  it  *8  ^dinged  long  ride  from  Pineville,  and  it  took  me  most  two  days 
to  get  there.  —  Mafor  Jones* s  Courtship. 

Diogse,  Dinky.  Common  in  New  England  for  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
made  of  boards.     Used  indiscriminately  with  Dory. 

12 
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DingHng.     Tottering;  insecure;  prob.  i.  q.  dangling. 

We  have  been  telling  our  readers  that  Federalism  is  just  now  in  a  very  din^ik§ 
way,  while  the  *'  Express  *'  insists  that  the  Democracy  is  in  the  same  condition. 
—  N.  Y.  True  Sun,  Aug.  26,  1848. 

Dining-Room  Servant.     A  male  boose-servant  or  i?aiter. 

Dip.     Sauce  for  puddings.     Soutb-westem. 

To  dip  Snuff.  A  mode  of  taking  tobacco,  practised  by  women  iu 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  at  the  South,  may 
be  thus  described :  A  little  pine  stick  or  bit  of  rattan  about  three 
inches  long,  split  up  like  a  brush  at  one  end,  is  first  wetted  and  then 
dipped  into  snuff;  with  this  the  teeth  are  rubbed,  sometimes  by  the 
hour  together.  Some  tie  the  snuff  in  a  little  bag,  and  chew  it. 
These  filthy  practices  originated  in  the  use  of  snuff  for  cleansing 
the  teeth. 

Dipper.  1.  A  vessel,  generally  with  a  handle,  used  to  dip  water  or  other 
liquor. 

2.  The  seven  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear; 
popularly  so  called  from  their  arrangement  in  the  form  of  a  dipper 
with  a  handle ;  they  are  also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

3.  A  small  aquatic  bird,  common  throughout  the  United  States; 
also  called  the  Water-witch  and  Hell-diver.  {Homed  Grebe,  Kut- 
tall,  OTuith.)  — Nat  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Dippers.     Those  who  use  simff  as  above.     *'  She  's  a  dipper." 

Dipsy.  A  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  float  of 
a  fishing-line.  From  '*deep  sea."  The  deep  sea  or  dipsy  leiA  is 
used  for  obtaining  soundings  off-shore  or  in  deep  water. 

Dirt.  This  word  is  used  more  commonly  and  frequently  with  us  than 
in  England,  to  denote  earth,  clay,  &c.  An  English  traveller  in  the 
United  States  observes  that  he  heard  a  man  speak  of  his  having 
wheeled  dirt,  to  repair  a  road.  A  ^^dirt  road,"  as  distinguished 
from  a  turnpike-road,  is  often  heard  iu  the  West  The  **  rfiW-cart," 
or  cart  which  removes  street  sweepings,  would  in  London  be 
called  a  **  dust-cart." 

In  California,  ^^dirf  is  the  universal  word  to  signify  the  sobstance  dug, — 
earth,  clay,  gravel,  or  loose  slate.  The  miners  talk  of  rich  dirt  and  poor  dirt, 
and  of  stripping  off  so  many  feet  of  *'  top  dirt "  before  getting  to  **  pay  dirt,**  the 
latter  meaning  dirt  with  so  much  gold  in  it  that  it  ynii  pay  to  dig  it  up  and  wash 
it  —  BoriJiwick's  CaU/umin,  p.  120. 

Dirt-Eatera,  Dirt-Eating.     See  Clay-Eaters. 

DiBciplee  of  Christ.  Sometimes  called  Campbellites,  or  Reformers. 
As  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  the  brethren  who  unite  under  the  name 
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of  DUeiple^i  of  Christy  or  Christians,  are  nicknamed  after  those  who 
have  been  prominent  in  gathering  them  together.  —  Encyc,  Religious 
Knowledge. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  above  *'  article,''  affirms  that,  in 
1823.  the  Baptists  at  first  favored  his  views.  He  had  adopted  their 
leading  tenet.  The  editor  of  "  The  Christian  Reformer,"  Rev.  W. 
B.  Onris,  *'  was  originally  a  Baptist.  He  now  recognizes  no  New 
Testament  ordinances  to  be  binding  as  a  ritual  law,  in  that  respect 
agreeing  with  the  Friends."  Campbell  was  originally  a  Presby- 
terian. 

Tb  dlafello^Qirship.     To  dispossess  of  church^membership.     A  mon- 
strous word.     See  To  fellowship. 

No  person  that  ban  been  disfelloicih^jped^  or  excommunicated  from  the  cbarc-h, 
will  be  allowed  to  go  forth  in  the  dance  that  is  conducted  by  the  sanction  and 
antbority  of  the  church.  —  Mormon  Regulation^ published  in  the  Frontier  (Iowa) 
GuanSan,  Nov.  28,  1849. 

Diignintled.     Disappointed;  disconcerted. 

Congressman  Carr  of  Indiana  was  not  brought  np  by  hand.  He  misses  no 
opportunity  of  getting  in  a  whack  at  his  disgruntled  party  friends.  —  N.  T. 
Tribune,  Feb.  28,  1877. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  school  committee  of 
Providence,  Mr.  D.  R.  Ballou  made  a  speech  against  the  measure, 
in  which  he  said :  — 

We  have  had  enough  exercise  of  extraordinary  power,  and  this  continnal 
gnsping  after  authority  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  individual  case  of  some 
disgruntled  persons  should  receive  the  stamp  of  this  committee's  disapprobation. 
Prosidtnee  Journal^  March  1, 1877. 

The  men  of  all  others  most  inconsolable  in  view  of  the  election  of  Haves  are 
the  disgruntled  Republicans  who  forsook  their  party  and  went  over  to  Tilden, 
counting  upon  his  success  and  the  rewards  he  was  to  bestow  on  them.  —  Orange 
{N.  J,)  Journal. 

We  have  also  heard  the  word  undisgruntled  used. 

Bev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  of  London,  tells  how  when  he  was  journeying  to 
Chictgo,  an  apple-peddling  boy,  on  the  cars,  without  any  preliminaries  took  hold 
ef  and  immediately  examined  his  breast-pin.  Nevertheless  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, quite  undisgruntled,  remarked,  **  Was  it  not  there  to  be  seen  ?  Was  he  not 
a  man  and  a  brother?  "  — Springfield  Republican,  Nov.  20, 1869. 

Diagalfled  in  Idquor,  or  simply  disguised.     Intoxicated. 

To  diaremember.    To  forget.     Used  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States. 

"  Well,  I  disremember  about  that,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  ^'  but  I  do  remem- 
ber o'hearin*  you  blow  the  Elder  up  for  goin*  to  Baptist  meetin'.**  —  IVidow 
BedoUPn^ers^  p.  129.  i 
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It  *s  a  cnrioQB  atoiy,  And  I  *II  tell  7011  all  of  it  I  can  think  on.  Bat  mom 
things  perhaps  I  may  dttttmember.  —  Wetiem  Tale,  N.  T.  Spirit  ofih€  Tima. 

I  '11  thank  you,  when  we  meet  again,  not  to  ditrtmembtr  the  old  saying,  but 
let  every  man  skin  his  own  skunks.  —  David  Crockett, 

DUtreBsed.  (Fron,  dia-tressf-ed J)  Miserable;  i?retched.  ^^  Distrested 
man! "  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a  favorite  exclamation  with  ladies  at 
the  North. 

''  Why,*'  said  the  peddler  to  the  Widow  Bedott,  who  had  selected  an  artJcb 
for  her  wedding-dress,  "a  body  *d  think  'twas  some everlastin*  old  maid,  instesd 
of  a  handsome  young  widder  that  had  chosen  such  a  dittreued  thing  for  a  weddia' 
dress."  ~  Widow  BedoU  Papen,  p.  118. 

District.  A  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  the  country  is 
Deestrick, 

Difttilot  Courts.  In  American  law.  Courts  held  in  each  of  the 
thirty-five  districts  into  which  the  United  States  are  divided,  con- 
sisting each  of  a  single  judge,  and  which  act  both  as  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  as  courts  of  admiralty. 

District  School.     A  public  or  free  school  within  a  district. 

District  Schoolmaster.     The  teacher  of  a  district  school. 

The  dittriet  ichoolmatter  hain't  got  a  friend  on  the  flat  side  of  earth.  TIm 
boys  snowball  him  during  recess ;  the  girls  put  hot  water  in  his  hair-dye ;  and 
the  school-committee  make  him  work  for  half  the  money  a  bar-tender  gets,  and 
board  him  around  the  neighborhood,  where  they  give  him  rye  coffee,  sweetened 
with  molasses  to  drink,  and  codfish  balls  three  times  a  day  for  victuals. — JoA 
BUUnffs't  Work$,  p.  325. 

Dite.     A  little  thing;  a  doit.    '*  I  don't  care  a  diu,^^    New  England. 

Ditty-Bag.  A  sailor's  housewife,  containing  his  thread,  needles,  tape, 
&c.,  for  mending  his  clothes. 

Divide.  The  name  applied  by  Western  hunters  and  guides  to  a  ridge 
of  land  which  divides  waters  running  in  different  directions;  a 
dividing  ridge. 

We  commenced  to  ascend  another  <£ffide ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  summit, 
the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it  was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grssi.  — 
Etnorff*8  New  Mexico  and  CaUfomia,  p.  106. 

The  eastern  fork  [of  the  Arkansas]  skirts  the  base  of  the  range,  coming  from 
the  ridge,  called  the  divide,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  frcm 
the  Arkansas.  —  Ruxton*t  AdvefUurei,  p.  241. 

Continued  our  route  towards  an  opening  in  the  elevated  ridge  which  stretched 
across  our  path  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  called  the  divide,  — BartUtfs 
Pertonal  Narrative,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Diwort.  This  word  expresses  fully  what  no  word  at  present  does. 
The  word  '*  divide  "  is  not  etymologically  applicable,  as  it  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  altitude  as  the  cause  of  separation ;  while  the 
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word  dwcrt  implies  elevation,  the  cause  of  the  divonia  aquarwn^ 
whence  its  deriyation  also.  — Dr,  Aniisell,  Geolog.  Rept  Pacific  R,R. 
Survey,  Vol.  VII. 
We  think  the  word  toatershed  expresses  the  meaning  as  fully. 

On  croMing  the  diwrt  between  the  small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Saliaas,  and 
the  waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  this  bed  was  found  to  occupy  a  large  surface  and 
to  be  the  uppermost  rock.  —  Dr.  Antitell,  Ibid.^  p.  40. 

Dljdanio.     Noting  Dixie  and  what  pertains  to  it. 

UnleM  the  blockade  is  raised  very  soon,  the  Dixianie  provinces  will  soon  be 
rceolved  into  .  .  .  Egyptian  darkness.  —  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Feb.,  1862. 

DiJda,  Diode  Land.    An  ideal  paradise  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  a  small  volume  entitled  Bryant's  **  Songs  from  Dixie's  Land  " 
is  the  following  note  on  the  origin  of  the  term  of  Dixie* 8  Land:  — 

*'  In  th«  popular  mythology  of  New  York  City,  Dixie  was  the 
Negro's  paradise  on  earth  in  times  when  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  were  flourishing  in  that  quarter.  Dixie  owned  a  tract  of  land 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  also  a  large  number  of  slaves ;  and  his 
slaves  increasing  faster  than  his  land,  an  emigration  ensued,  such 
as  has  ta!ken  place  in  Virginia  and  other  States.  Naturally,  the 
Negroes  ivho  left  it  for  distant  parts  looked  to  it  as  a  place  of  un- 
alloyed happiness,  and  it  was  the  '  old  Virginny '  of  the  Negroes 
of  that  day.  Hence  Dixie  became  synonymous  with  an  ideal 
locality,  combining  ineffable  happiness  and  every  imaginable  requi- 
site of  earthly  beatitude. " 

The  sweetest,  the  happiest  place  on  earth 
Is  2>me,  sweet  Disae  the  land  of  my  birth. 

I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  of  cotton, 
'Simmon  seed  and  sandy  bottom  — 

Chonu.    Look  away  —  look  away  —  Dixie  Lamd, 

In  Dixie**  Land  whar  I  waa  bom  in. 
Early  on  one  frosty  momin', 

Chortu,    Look  away  —  look  away  —  Dixie  Land, 

Negro  Melodies,  Dixie*a  Land. 

Dobber.     A  float  to  a  fishing-line.     So  called  in  New  York. 

The  most  aingalar  luck  attended  Ten  Broeck,  who,  falling  overboard,  was  mi- 
ncoloitsly  preserved  from  sinking  by  his  nether  garments.  Thus  buoyed  up,  he 
floated  on  the  waves  like  an  angler's  dobber^  &c.  —  Knickerboeker,  N.  Fork, 

Dodoas.      A  corruption  of  docUe,  as  *'a  docious  young  man,"  **a 

docious  horse." 

I  was  BO  mad  that  I  swore  just  nigh  on  to  half  an  hour,  right  straight  on  eend. 
I  can  hardly  keep  my  tongne  dodoui  now  to  talk  about  it.  —  Western  Life, 
N.  r.  8pirU  of  the  TVmes. 

Docslty.     (Fr.   dacUitd.)    A  low  word,  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
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United  States  to  signify  quick  comprehension.  It  is  only  used  m 
conversation^  and  generally  i?iih  a  negative,  thus :  **  He  has  no 
docity. "     It  is  a  provincial  word  in  England.  —  Pickering. 

Dock.  We  often  apply  the  term  to  the  **  slip  ''  or  space  between  two 
piers  for  the  reception  of  vessels.  It  is  believed  to  be  restricted  in 
England  to  an  enclosed  basin.  **  Balance  dock,**  **  sectional  dock,^^ 
**  screw  dock,**  are  none  of  them  really  docks,  but  contrivances  by 
which  vessels  are  raised  from  the  water  for  repair. 

Dock-Loafer.     A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  docks. 

Dock-haferSy  rag-pickers,  wandering  gypsies,  wild  Indians.  —  Tht  In^^pe*- 
dent^  March,  1862. 

Dookmaokie.  (Vihumum  acerifolium).  Probably  named  by  the 
Dutch,  among  whom  the  plant  was  used  for  external  applications 
in  tumors,  &c.,  —  a  practice  learned  by  them  from  the  Indians. 

Dock  Walloper.  A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  wharves,  l^ew 
York. 

Doctor.     The  cook  on  board  a  ship  ;  so  called  by  seamen. 

To  doctor.     To  cook  up;  manage,  oversee,  modify. 

The  news  [of  success  to  the  United  States  armies,  said  the  English  leading 
journals]  all  came  through  Northern  channels,  and  was  doctored  by  the  goveni- 
ment  which  controlled  the  telegraph.  —  H.  Greeley,  in  the  N.  Y,  Ind(pe$tdeM, 
June,  1869. 

Dod  FMched.     A  euphemistic  form  of  swearing. 

Liddy,  don*t  be  so  pesky  starch,  I  Ul  be  dod  fetched  if  I  meant  any  harm.  — 
Southern  Sketchet. 

Dodger.  A  hard-baked  cake  or  biscuit.  Dead  and  jarred,  i.  e.  thor- 
oughly done.  Dead  gar,  —  Thomson* i  Eng,  Etymons,  See  Corn- 
Dodger  and  Beef-Dodger, 

Do  do&*t,  for  do  not  or  donUy  is  a  conunon  expression  in  (reorgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  uneduca&d 
classes. 

Dod  rot  it,  Dod  drat  It.    Confound  it.     A  euphemistic  oath. 

He  began  cussin*  like  all  wrath,  and  says  he,  Dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Shooter. — 
Southern  Sketches,  p.  31. 

Here  ^s  the  old  man  agoin*  to  give  you  another  wallopin*.  I  *11  cut  and  run, 
and  dot  drot  me  if  I  don*t.  —  Sam  Slicks  Human  Nature,  p.  60. 

To  dog.     To  hunt  with  dogs. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Sonlouqne  and  his  subjects  ?  How  long  will  It  take 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  when  will  regiments  from  the  South,  timined  at 
home  to  the  hunting  and  dogging  ot  fugitive  slaves,  achieve  what  Bonaparte  eould 
not,  the  re-enslavement  of  Hayti,  and  wipe  out  in  blood  "the  horrors  of  St 
Domingo,*'  the  sUndmg  bugbear  of  emancipation  ? — i^.  F.  Trihtme,  Nov.  8, 1854 
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A  euphemistio  form  of  Bwearing.     Southern. 

If  there  *8  a  do^-goned  abolitionist  aboard  this  boat,  I  should  like  to  see  him. 
I  *in  the  man  to  put  a  chunk  o*  lead  into  his  woolly  head  right  off.  —  Gladstone^ 
Englithnuin  in  Kantas,  p.  46. 

NOf  says  I,  I  won't  do  no  sich  dog  on  thing ;  for  when  I  likes  a  chap,  I  likes 
him.    Bat  if  you  want  to  fight,  I  *m  your  man.  —  Southern  Sketches^  p.  83. 

Mr.  Carlton,  in  describing  the  reception  by  the  choir  of  the  new 
church  organ,  says:  — 

Bat  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing, 

I  couldnH  catch  a  word; 
They  sang  the  most  doy-yondett  thing 

A  body  erer  heard  I  —  Farm  BaUadt^  p.  80. 

Dogged.    A  euphemistic  oath;  as,  **  I  '11  be  dogged  if  I  do  it." 

Doggery.  A  low  drinking-house.  West  and  South.  The  **  Cleve- 
land Plaindealer,"  in  speaking  of  the  riotous  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Erie  Railroad  troubles,  says:  — 

The  mob  crowded  the  sheriff  on,  and  droye  him  into  the  Key  Stone  Saloon,  a 
small  doggery,  where  they  kept  him  for  half  an  hoar. 

Dog  my  Cat.     Small  swearing. 

Dog-PoTver.     1.     Force  exerted  by  a  dog. 

2.  A  machine  for  churning  worked  by  a  dog.  **  The  dog  Carlo 
refused  to  go  on  the  dog-power. ^^  Such  machines  are  much  used  in 
Central  New  York,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

Dog's  Age.     A  long  time. 

Doings.  (Pron.  doins.)  Prepared  food;  victuals.  A  Western  vul- 
garism.    See  Chicken  Fixings. 

If  thar  wasn't  cold  doins  about  that  time  (in  the  mountains),  this  child  wouldn't 
say  so.  Thar  was  no  buffalo  and  no  meat,  and  we  had  been  livin'  on  our  moccar- 
sins  for  weeks ;  and  poor  doins  that  feedin*  is.  —  Ruxton's  Life  in  the  Far  Wett^ 
p.  17. 

Dollar  Mark  ($).  The  origin  of  this  sign  to  represent  the  dollar  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  discussion.  One  writer  says  it  comes  from 
the  letters  U.  S.  (United  States),  which,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  were  prefixed  to  the  Federal  currency,  and 
which  afterwards,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into  one 
another;  the  U  being  made  first  and  the  S  over  it.  Another,  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  contraction  of  the  Spanish  word  pesos^  dollars, 
or  pesos  /lAertes,  hard  dollars.  A  third,  that  it  is  a  contraction  for 
the  Spanish  faeries^  hard,  to  distinguish  silver  or  hard  dollars 
from  paper-money.  The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  figures  {,  formerly  used  to  denote  a  piece  of 
eight  reals,  or,  as  a  dollar  was  then  called,  a  pitce  of  eight. 
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As  to  my  bo&t,  it  was  a  xerj  good  om;  and  tbat  he  saw,  and  told  me  he  wimU 
buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship^s  use;  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it.  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to 
him  ;  upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  hand  to  pay  me  eighty 
pieces  ofeiyht  for  it  in  Brazil.  He  offered  me  also  sixty /)iece«  of  titjht  more  for 
my  boy  Xury,  which  I  was  loath  to  take  ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the 
captain  have  him,  but  I  was  loath  to  sell  the  poor  boy's  liberty,  who  had  assisted 
me  80  faithfully  in  procuring  my  own.  —  Bobiruon  Ousoe,  sec.  4. 

A  variety  of  other  theories  will  be  found  in  the  **  Historical 
Magazine,"  Vol.  L  pp.  122,  186,  245. 

Doleaa.     Inefficient.     **  He  's  a  doless  sort  of  a  fellow." 

Dolittle.    A  drone;  on  idle  person. 

Do  me.  Such  a  thing  will  do  me,  meaning  that  it  will  answei  my 
purpose. 

DomeBtios.  (Used  only  in  the  plural.)  Domestic  goods,  t.  e.  cotton 
goods  of  American  manufacture. 

To  donate.  To  give  as  a  donation;  to  contribute.  The  word  has 
only  recently  been  admitted  into  the  dictionaries  of  Worcester  and 
Webster. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  Foreign  Bible  Society  $7,000,  not  including 
$1,000  recently  donated.  -^Baptist  Mimonary  Bet-aid,  Bep.  1846. 

The  display  of  articles  exhibited  [at  the  Fair  in  Albany]  was  very  tasteful  and 
attractive ;  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts  and  other  places  donated 
liberally.  — iV.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  6,  1846. 

Mr.  Peabody  donates  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  an  institute  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitants.  — JST.  Y.  Herald,  Feb.  19,  1857. 

Donation.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed;  a  gift,  a  grant.  Do- 
nation is  usually  applied  to  tilings  of  more  value  than  presents.  — 
Webster, 

Webster  says  that  donation  is  usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  tfatn 
presents;  but  while  such  may  be  true  in  the  States,  I  have  known  it  applied  hers 
to  a  basket  of  musty  cakes.  I  suppose  that  donation  has  a  certain  meaning  in 
law.  Its  most  ordinary  English  application  is  to  a  single  gift  in  money,  in  cod- 
tradistinction  to  the  periodical  payments  of  a  fixed  sum  or  subscription.  When 
applied  to  a.  present,  public  or  private,  I  apprehend  such  an  application  of  the 
term  has  its  origin  in  mere  pomposity.  The  language  atanda  in  no  need  of  such 
an  expression  so  lung  as  we  have  our  old  Samongijl.  —  Bev,  A.  C.  Geikie,  Cavd- 
dian  Journal,  Sept.,  1857. 

Donation  Party.  A  party  consisting  of  the  friends  and  parishioners 
of  a  country  clergyman  assembled  together,  each  individual  bring- 
ing some  article  of  food  or  clothing  as  a  present  to  him.  Where 
the  salary  of  a  clergyman  is  small,  the  contributions  at  a  donation 
party  are  very  acceptable.  It  is  also  called  a  giving  party.  See 
Pound  Parly, 
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In  the  *'  Bedott  Papers  "  is  an  amnsing  description  of  a  donation 
party  giren  to  a  country  minister  who  had  a  salary  of  but  $400  a 
year.  On  this  occasion,  the  visitors  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
articles  presented  so  very  few  that  the  minister's  family  were  com- 
pelled to  contribute  the  larger  portion  of  the  refreshments.  The 
poor  clergyman  sent  in  his  resignation  immediately  after,  and,  on 
being  asked  by  a  deacon  for  the  reason  of  his  sudden  wiUidrawal, 
answered:  — 

I  *ve  been  your  pastor  two  years,  and  you  *ve  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  two 
donatum parties*  I  *ve  stood  it  so  far,  but  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer;  brethren, 
I  feel  convinced  that  one  more  dowUion  party  would  completely  break  me  down, 
p.  971. 

Marietta  Holley,  in  her  amusing  book  called  **  My  Opinions  and 

Betsy  Bobbet's,"  has  an  amusing  account  of  a  donation  party. 

Some  folks  carried  the  littlest  things.  There  was  a  family  of  seven  hearty 
men  and  women,  and  all  they  carried  was  a  book-mark  of  perforated  paper  and 
a  plate  of  cookeys.  There  were  seven  book-marks  and  fourteen  pair  of  slips  for 
the  minister's  only  boy.  Of  course  there  were  some  other  things ;  a  few  sassige, 
a  little  flour,  and  some  dried  blackberries.  —  IbUl,^  p.  207. 

Pone,  instead  of  did;  as,  **I  done  it,**  '*  They  done  the  business." 
A  common  vulgarism  in  the  State  of  New  York,  also  heard  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland.  An  officer  wrote  to  his  general,  in 
the  late  war,  that  his  troops  ''''done  their  duty;*'  and  in  certain 
letters  purporting  to  be  from  the  "  upper  ten,"  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Townsend's  medicines,  we  read  that  **  they  done  the  writers  great 
good." 

Done  with  a  past  participle,  as  **he*s  done  come,  done  gone,  done 

said,  done  did  it,**  &c.,  is  a  Negro  vulgarism  frequently  heard  at 

the  South. 

Oh!  she  waked  me  in  the  momin*,  and  it*8  broad  day; 
I  look'd  for  my  canoe,  and  it  *s  doiM  gone  away. 

Porter' $  Tales  of  the  South-west,  p.  138. 

I  *m  mighty  easy  on  the  trigger,  and  the  next  momin'  I  was  done  gone.  I 
kissed  the  old  woman,  spanked  the  children,  threaten'd  the  niggers,  promised 
the  overseer  a  new  covering  and  demijohn  of  red  eye  if  all  went  straight,  got  all 
my  little  fixins  together,  and  off  I  set.  —  N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

'•Why,  Tomtit,  what  upon  earth  is  this  for?  "  said  Nina. 

**  Laws,  missis,  there  's  been  a  gentleman  waiting  for  you  these  two  hours. 
And,  missis,  she  *8  done  got  on  her  best  cap,  and  gone  down  in  the  parlor  for 
him."  ~  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

*'How  d'y  Hiss  Kate,"  returned  Bob,  grinning;  '*  Uncle  Pete  is  done  dead  and 
bnried." 
''Is  that  a  fact  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mitchell,  looking  out. 

"Fac  trnf,  Mas*r!  an*  what  *s  more.  Aunt  Milly  is  like  to  die  too;  she  *8  gruv 
hftnelfneMily  to  death  *boat  it."  —Emma  BariUU. 
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When  you  come  in  too  late  for  the  early  breakfast  at  a  Texas  hotel,  the  Bible 
attendant  will  tell  you  ''dey 's  all  c/one  had  breakfast  an  hour  ago."  A  thing 
is  never  done  in  Texas,  it  is  done  done.  A  person  has  never  gone  an3rwhere, 
but  done  gone.  And  if  the  waiter  tells  yon  he  has  realh'  done  something  you 
have  emplo3'ed  him  to  do,  he  will  say  that  he  has  "  done  gone  and  done  done  iL'* 
His  power  of  assertion  can  go  no  further.  —  Textu  Cor.  Chicago  Tribune, 

Donock.  A  stone;  a  term  almost  peculiar  to  Arkansas,  though  used 
more  or  less  throughout  the  South.     In  the  West  it  is  Domich, 

Then  bring  me  a  couple  of  donocht^ 

Place  them  at  my  head  and  my  toe, 

And  do  not  forget  to  write  on  it 

The  name  of  old  Rosin-the-bow.  —  8ong^  Bonn  the  Bow. 

Do-Nothing.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow,  who  will  take  his  ease  in 
his  own  way,  and  lahor  only  when  compelled  to. 

Every  New  England  village,  if  you  only  think  of  it,  must  have  its  do-nothing 
as  regularly  as  it  has  its  school-house  or  meeting-house.  —  Ifn,  Stowe^  Oidtoum 
Folkt^  ch.  iv. 

There  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  do-nothing  whose  softness,  idleness,  general 
inaptitude  of  labor,  and  universal  shiftlessness  can  compare  with  that  of  this 
worthy  as  found  in  a  brisk  Yankee  village.  —  Jbid,,  ch.  iv. 

The  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Irving  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  da- 
nothing  class  of  village  idlers. 

Don't  amount  to  much.  In  speaking  of  a  person  of  little  account, 
or  one  of  no  consequence,  it  is  common  to  say,  **  He  don't  amount 
to  much."    In  England,  they  would  say  **  no  great  shakes." 

Don't  know.    Often,  indeed  generally,  pronounced  dunno. 

Don't  know  aa  I  know.  These  expressions  are  often  used  intro- 
ductorily  in  reply  to  a  question.  One  asks  a  question,  when  the 
reply  is,  *^  Wall,  don't  know  as  I  know,"  though  pronounced 
Dond-zi-nd.     A  story  told  in  Salem,  Mass.,  runs  thus:  — 

A  West  India  merchant  described  to  an  English  fnend  the  Yankees  as  being 
remarkable  for  their  want  of  information ;  they  didn't  know  what  they  had,  and 
they  readily  confessed  to  that  effect.  The  friend  was  incredulous,  but  at  that 
moment  a  Yankee  skipper  entered  the  counting-room,  was  asked,  "  What  hsve 
you  brought  this  time?**  and  replied  *' Well,  I  don't  know:  onions,  flour,  &c." 
Said  the  merchant  to  his  friend,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  *' 

I  don't  know  as  I  shan't,  for  I  don't  know  but  I  shall.  This  un- 
couth expression,  Mr.  Hurd  says,  is  very  conmion  in  the  eastern 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  near  Cape  Cod.  —  Grammatical  Corrector. 

Don't  see  it.  /  don''t  see  it  is  a  very  common  expression,  equivalent 
to  dissent. 

Doodle.     A  Yankee-doodle ;  a  Yankee ;  a  Unionist. 
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Whoop!  thA  Doodiet  luve  broken  loose, 

Boaring  round  like  the  very  deuce! 
Want  A  weapon  ?    Wliy,  capture  one ! 

Every  Doodle  has  got  a  f^ujkj 
Belt,  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new,  — 

Kill  a  Doodle^  and  capture  two. 

Rockingham  Virg,  Regider,  War  Bong, 

Doodle  Bugs.    A  kind  of  beetles  which  live  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

By  calling  doodle  sevei*al  times  near  their  holes,  it  is  said  the  buga 

will  come  out.     Louisiana. 
To  doom.     To  tax  at  discretion.     A  New  England  term. 

When  a  person  neglects  to  make  a  return  of  his  taxable  property 

to  the  assessors  of  a  town,  those  officers  doom  him;  that  is,  judge 

upon,  and  fix  his  tax  according  to  tlieir  discretion.  — Pickering. 

The  estates  of  all  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  factors,  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  rule  of  common  estimation,  according  to  the  will  and  doom  of  the  assessors. 
—  MataacktuttU  Cdony  Lawt^  p.  14,  ed.  1660. 

Iloomage.    A  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.    Laws  of  New  Hampshire.  — 

Webeter. 
Door-Rook.     The  door  stone  or  step.    Western. 

Doree.  A  fish  commonly  called  John  Dory  with  us  as  in  England. 
This  last  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  jaune  darie^  golden 
yellow,  which  is  the  color  of  the  fish. 

Dory.    A  kind  of  boat  for  fishermen. 

Doted.    Changed,  or  half  rotten ;  as,  *  *  doted  wood. ' '    West  and  South. 

Bo  tell  I  A  vulgar  exclamation  common  in  New  England,  and  synony- 
mous with.  Really!  Indeed  !  Is  it  possible! 

A  bright-eyed  little  demoiselle  from  Virginia  came  running  into  the  dairy  of  a 
oottntr}'-house  in  New  Hampshire,  at  which  her  mother  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer, with  a  long  story  about  a  most  beautiful  butterfly  she  had  been  chasing; 
and  the  dairy-maid,  after  hearing  the  story  through,  exclaimed.  Do  teU!  The 
child  immediately  repeated  the  story,  and  the  good-natured  maid,  after  hearing 
it  through  a  second  time,  exclaimed  again,  in  a  tone  of  still  greater  wonder.  Do 
ttU!  A  third  time  the  story  was  told,  and  the  third  time  came  the  exclamation 
of  wonder.  Do  tell !  The  child*s  spirits  were  dashed,  and  she  went  to  her  mother 
with  a  sad'  tale  about  Ruth's  teasing  her ;  while  poor  Ruth  said  that  **  those 
daovn  eo\miry  gals  were  so  strange ;  keep  telling  me  the  same  thing  over  and 
over.    I  never  see  any  thing  like  it ! "  —  If.  T.  Com.  Adv. 

i>oable.    A  flower  the  number  of  whose  petals  is  increased  by  culti- 
vation is  said  to  be  double ;  when  the  increase  is  very  great,  it  is 
termed  very  double  I 
Donhle-'Bndex,     A  kind  of  steam  gunboat  built  and  employed  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war,  round  at  both  ends. 
Ooable-Horse.       Doing  or  attempting  to  do  two  things  at  once; 
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twaddling;  having  a  two-faced  character  or  position.     See  One- 
Horse. 

Members  of  Congress  who  perform  the  great  dombU-^horu  act  of  riding  both 
[Gen.  Fremont's]  proclamation  and  Halle^'s  General  Order  No.  3  [r^arded 
as  contradictory  to  or  inconsistent  with  said  Proclamation].  —  N.  T,  rri6wM 
Dec  27, 1861.  ' 

Double-Jaded.     To  ride  double-jaded  is  to  ride  with  a  pillion. 

Double  Ripper.  Two  sleds  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  connected  by  a 
plank,  upon  which  boys  slide  down  hill.  Many  accidents  have 
been  caused  by  their  use.     Also  called  a  DoMer. 

The  douhlt-ripptr  now  is  laid  aside  with  other  engines  of  calamity. — Ntwt- 
paper. 

Dough.     Dough-f acism ;  semi-secessionism ;  want  of  loyalty. 

The  Rhode  Islanders  should  have  given  us  our  Lo}'alty  and  our  JOough  on 
separate  plates  ;  for  the  strongest  stomachs  will  hardly  relish  such  a  salmagundi 
as  this.  — J^.  r.  Tribune,  Feb.  27,  1862. 

Dough-Faoea.  A  contemptuous  nickname,  applied  to  the  Northern 
favorers  and  abettors  of  negro  slavery.  The  term  generally  means 
a  pliable  politician,  one  who  is  accessible  to  personal  influences 
and  considerations.  It  was  first  applied,  however,  by  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  to  such  Northern  members  of  Congress  as  mani- 
fested especial  willingness  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and  demands  of 
the  South  on  questions  involving  the  **  peculiar  institution. "  Speak- 
ing of  the  Northern  Democrats,  he  bitterly  said:  — 

I  knew  that  these  men  would  give  way.  They  were  scared  at  their  own  dough- 
facetf  ^  yes,  they  were  scared  at  their  own  dough-factt.  We  had  them ;  and,  if 
we  had  wanted  more,  we  could  have  had  them. 

The  tmth  is  that,  while  the  Southerners  need  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  the  dough-face*^  they  dislike  their  persons  and  despise  their  disconTse. 
N.  r.  Tribune,  April,  1848. 

Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  and  the  manly  straightforwardness  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  great  question  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  human  slavery 
under  the  flag  of  this  republic  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  now.  Desperate, 
idolatrous,  and  blind  as  is  his  devotion  to  slavery,  we  would  sooner  see  him 
President  to-morrow  than  any  dough-face  in  the  Union. 

This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  Southern  men  who  are  false 

to  the  principles  of  slavery,  as  Northern  dough-facea  are  to  the 

principles  of  freedom. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  the  Senate  to  evade  the  question,  —  to  slip  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  territory  through  the  Senate,  without  calling 
attention  to  the  slavery  question,  and  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  demand 
made  for  the  military'  defence  of  the  territory  from  the  Indians  The  Wbigs  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  were  silent.  The  Democratic  Cass  men  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  were  mum.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were  dough-faced.  There 
are  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  dough-facet;  men  looking  to  the  spoils  care 
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BoC  for  principles,  whether  they  be  of  the  North  or  of  the  South.—  Watking- 
torn  Cor.  N,  T,  Com,  Adv.^  June  4,  1848. 

Dougb-Facliin.    Truckling  to  the  slave  power. 

The  sUiTeholdeni  will  cling  to  the  institations  of  slavery  as  long  as  new  markets 
are  being  opened  for  their  slaves.  Let  the  people  of  the  free  States  see  to  it  that 
it  is  circumvented  by  every  reasonable  means.  If  they  are  firm,  the  dough-fadtm 
of  their  representatives  will  be  cured.  — LtUer  of  J.  C.  Snodgratt^  of  Baltimore, 
1849. 


A  soft-pated  fellow,  a  fool. 

Dondhnut.  A  small,  roundish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar, 
moistened  with  milk,  and  boiled  in  lard.  —  Webster.  According  to 
Halliwell,  the  term  donntu  is  used  in  Hertshire,  to  denote  a  pancake 
made  of  dough  instead  of  batter.  In  speaking  of  the  preparations 
for  a  picnic,  Mr.  Shillaber  says: 

And  then  he  lays  in  lots  of  pickings, 
Mammoth  doughnut*,  legs  of  chickens ; 
For  prices  down  at  Hampton  Beach 
Are  very  much  beyond  his  reach.  — Po€m$, 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden 
time  in  New  England,  says:  — 

At  the  supper-table  many  a  sweet  thing  was  whispered  behind  a  doughnut, 
and  many  a  sentiment  tucked  in  a  pie.  —  Ntw  England  Hittory,  Vol.  I.  p.  468. 

Hannah  is  •  smart,  willin*  gall,  and  a  rael  worker,  and  a  prime  cook  into  the 
bargain ;  but  let  her  alone  for  in  the  doughnut  line  and  for  pumpkin  pies.  — 
McClintock't  Tola. 

Dove.  Dived.  Very  common  among  seamen,  and  not  confined  to 
them.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie  says:  In  England,  when  a  swimmer 
makes  his  first  leap,  head  foremost,  into  the  water,  he  is  said  to  dive, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  having  divedf  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
and  regular  construction  of  the  verb.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with 
the  modern  refinements  of  our  Canadian  English.  In  referring  to 
such  a  fact  here,  it  would  be  said,  not  that  he  dived,  but  that  he 
dove.  Even  Longfellow  makes  use  of  this  form  —  so  harsh  and 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears  —  in  the  musical  measures  of  his  Hia- 
watha:— 

**  Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Doee  as  if  he  were  a  beaver,"  &c, 

Canadian  Journal,  Sept,  1857. 

Dofwd.  A  woman's  night-cap,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the 
seam  running  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  *'  squaw-shaped  cap.''  New  York.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Devonshite,  England. 
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Down.  A  low  condition;  feeling  less  sanguine  than  is  usual;  as 
^*  Up**  denotes  a  condition  or  state  of  mind  higher  than  is  usual. 
**  He  has  his  ups  and  downs."  **  The  ups  and  downs  of  business.'' 
See  at  In. 

Down  Cellar,*  for  down  in  or  into  the  cellar,  is  a  common  New  England 
expression.     So,  too,  is  **  up  garret." 

Down  Country.  ^  Used  in  the  interior  to  denote  on  or  toward  the  sea- 
board ;  occasionally,  the  sea-board,  or  the  land  near  a  river's  mouth. 
Comp.  Up  Country f  &c. 

Down  Baat.     1 .  In  or  into  the  Eastern  States,  t.  e.  New  England. 
2.  Maine,  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 

We  have  never  heard  of  better  missionary  ground  than  down  Etut ;  the  people 
intelli^nt,  the  climate  healthf al,  the  villages  numerous  and  wealthy.  —  N,  T, 
Christian  Enquirer,  Sept.  9,  1848. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  one  of  his  visits  doum  East,  was  belated  one  evening,  and  was 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  a  farm-house.  —  G.  H.  Hillj  Tales. 

Down  Baater.    1.  A  New  Englander. 

2.  Properly,  as  used  in  Massachusetts,  a  native  or  resident  of 
Maine. 

Do'wn  upon.    To  be  down  upon  is  to  seize  with  avidity,  as  a  bird  of 
prey  would  pounce  doum  upon  its  victim.     Alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  poultry  market,  the  *'  New  York  "Tribune  "  says:  — 
The  boarding-house  keepers  are  dawn  upon  geese. 

This  phrase  is  also  used  to  express  disapprobation,  dislike,  or 
enmity;  as,  **  I  '11  be  doton  upon  you,"  i.  e.  I  '11  come  up  with  you, 
or  pay  you  off  for  some  injury  or  insult,  &c.  A  common  expression 
at  the  West  is,  ^*  I  'U  be  down  upon  you  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 

To  doxologize.  To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  doxology;  to  praise 
with  doxologies.  —  Webster. 

No  instance  is  to  be  found  in  which  primitive  Christians  doxolngized  the  spirit 
of  God  as  a  person.  —  Christian  DiscipUy  Vol.  11.  p.  295. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  he  **  never  met  with  the  word  in  any  other 
American  work  nor  in  any  English  publication,  but  that  it  may 
possibly  be  a  part  of  the  professional  language  of  divines."  Mr.  P. 
further  observes  that  he  found  it  in  the  early  editions  of  the  diction- 
aries of  Ash  and  Bailey,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  discarded. 

Drag  out.     A  **  knock  down  and  drag  out "  is  a  fight  carried  to 

extremities.     The  term  drag  out  seems  to  be  also  used  at  the  South, 

to  denote  a  bully,  a  tearer. 

"  Knock  down  and  drag  out,  — 
Carry  on  the  war,  boys.**  —  Old  War  Song  of  1813. 
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Set  to  your  partner,  Dollar,  — cut  bim  oat,  Jim,  — Sal  does  pat  her  foot  down 
good.  The  rallow  roan  *9  up !  He  *8  a  rael  stormer,  ring  clipper,  snow  belcher, 
and  drag  oui.  —  Southern  Sketches. 

Dragged-out.     Fatigued;  exhausted;  worn  out  with  labor. 

Drat  it.  To  curse  a  thing.  Derived,  probably,  from  the  expression 
"Odd  rot  if 

To  draTv  a  Bead.  To  take  aim  with  a  rifle,  by  gradually  raising  the 
front  sight,  called  the  bead,  to  a  level  with  the  hind  sight. 

One  look  from  the  Colonel  broaght  Whitens  rifle  up  to  his  cheek;  he  drew  a 
bead  on  him  mighty  quick,  and  the  lawyer  stopped  his  lumbering  and  moved  off. 
N.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Time*,  Western  Tale. 

The  Missourians,  with  their  long,  five-foot  barrel  rifles,  which  were  their  con- 
atant  companions,  could  draw  a  bead  on  a  deer,  a  squirrel,  or  the  white  of  an 
Indian's  eye,  with  eqaal  coolness  and  certainty  of  killing.  —  Borthmck't  Caiifor' 
man,  p.  151. 

The  moon  rose,  .  .  .  and  rifle  in  hand  we  approached  the  trees  where  the 
onconscioas  birds  were  roosting.  Creeping  along  the  round,  I  raised  ray  rifle 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  sight,  but  the  light  was  too  obscure  to  draw  a  bead. 
Buxlcn*t  Adveniuret  in  Afexico,  p.  181. 

To  draTv  a  Straight  Farrow.  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  plough- 
man. Also,  *'  to  run  a  straight  furrow."  To  mind  one's  own  busi- 
ness; to  do  one's  proper  work,  without  turning  aside  or  being 
diverted  to  **  side  issues;  "  to  go  straight  ahead. 

Goyemor  B.  is  a  sensible  man ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  and  looks  arter  his  folks ; 
He  draws  his  furrow  as  straight  as  he  can, 

And  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes. 

Lowell,  The  Biyhw  Ptgpers. 

Dreadful.  Very,  exceedingly.  This  and  the  words  awful,  terrihU^ 
desperate,  monstrous,  &c. ,  are  indiscriminately  used  by  unedjacated 
people  for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to  an  expression. 

I  never  see  a  woman  on  the  road  so  dreadfuU  late,  in  all  the  days  of  my  'rer- 
sail  life.     Who  are  you  ?  —  Madam  Knighes  Journal  (1704),  p.  12. 

A  correspondent  says,  **  I  shall  never  forget  how  emphatically  a 
man  in  about  1842  said  what  I  did  not  understand,  *  Dr.  Fisk  [of 
New  Braintree,  Mass.]  is  a  dreadful  good  man.'  " 

There  was  a  swod  of  flne  folks  at  Saratoga,  and  dreadful  nice  galls.  — Major 
Douminff*s  Letter,  p.  86. 

It 's  a  fact.  Major,  the  public  hasa  dreocf/Wcravin'  appetite  for  books.  —  Ibid., 
Mojf-dag  in  N.  Y.,  p.  4. 

The  young  ladies  thought  Mr.  Harley's  new  storekeeper  a  dreadful  nice  young 
man,  if  he  hadn't  such  a  horrid  nose.  —  Chronicle*  of  PineviUe. 

She  was  a  dreadful  good  creature  to  work.  —  Mr*.  Ckufen, 
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It  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  England,  in  the  Westmoreland  and 

Cumberland  dialects:  — 

I  send  to  this  an,  to  tell  thee  amackily  what  dreadful  fine  things  I  saw  i*  th' 
road  tUT  at  yon  Dublin.  —  Poenu  tmd  GUmary^  p.  185. 

Dress.     A  woman's  gown. 

To  dress.     To  dress  to  death,  dress  to  kill,  dress  to  the  nines,  and,  in 

the  South,  to  dress  up  drunk,  are  women's  phrases,  which  signify  to 

overdress,  dress  to  excess. 

When  you  see  a  gentleman  tipteering  along  Broadway^  with  a  lady  wiggle- 
wagging  by  his  side,  and  both  dretsed  to  kiU,  as  the  vulgar  would  say^  you  may 
say  that  he  looks  out  for  himself  and  takes  care  of  A.  No.  1. — Doto't  Strmont, 
Vol.  I.  p.  208. 

Dressing.     Stuffing;  forced  meat;  gravy. 

Drink.  A  river.  **The  Big  Drink**  is  a  common  term  applied  by 
South-western  people  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  old  boat  was  a  rouser,  —  the  biggest  on  the  drink,  had  the  best  officers, 
and  paid  the  best  prices.  —  Major  Bufdcum,  in  N»  Y.  Spint  of  the  Times, 

He  kept  shoving  the  boat  out,  and  the  first  thing  I  knowd,  down  I  went,  ker- 
wash,  into  the  drink.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  36. 

About  evenin*  I  got  my  small  dug-out,  and,  fixin^  my  rifle  in  the  fore  eend,  I 
jest  paddled  over  the  drink.  —  A  Night  on  the  Missouri. 

Drinking.     **  He  's  a  drinking  man,"  t.  e.  a  toper. 

Drinks.     Mixed  Drinks.     See  Liquors. 

Drive.  1.  In  Texas,  the  annual  gathering  of  large  herds  of  cattle  for 
the  purpose  of  branding.  This  is  provided  for  by  law  in  California. 
See  Rodeo  and  Judges  of  the  Plain. 

When  a  regular  drive  is  made,  a  dozen  neighbors,  from  twenty  miles  or  more 
about,  assemble  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  each  man  bringing  two  or  three  extra 
horses.  These  are  driven  before  the  company,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  cattle 
herd  collected.  They  first  drive  the  outer  part  of  the  circuit,  within  which  their 
cattle  are  supposed  to  range,  the  radius  of  which  is  here  about  forty  fniles.  All 
cattle  having  their  marks,  and  all  calves  following  their  cows,  are  herded  and 
driven  to  pens  which  have  been  prepared.  They  are  absent  from  two  to  three 
weeks  upon  the  first  driven  usually  contriving  to  arrive  by  night  at  a  pen  in 
which  the  stock  are  enclosed,  otherwise  guarding  them  in  the  open  prairie. 
When  the  vicinity  of  a  house  is  reached,  the  cattle  are  divided.  The  calves  are 
branded,  and  all  turned  loose  again.  —  (Hmsted*s  Texas,  p.  869. 

2.  The  great  mass  of  logs  accumulated  during  the  winter  near  a 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  being  floated  down  to  tide-water  in  the 
following  spring.    Maine  and  Canada. 

Driver.  1.  He  or  that  which  drives;  a  coachman,  a  carman.  —  TTor- 
cester.  In  England,  the  driver  of  a  carriage  is  called  a  *^  coachman." 

2.  A  negro-driver,  an  overseer  of  slaves  on  a  plantation. 
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Hie  Mtates  [of  the  planten]  were  managed  by  overseers,  who  directed  the 
agricaltnnl  operations  and  managed  the  slaves  through  colored  deputies  called 
dfivert.  —  South  Carolina  Society,  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1877,  p.  671. 

3.  Among  lumbermen,  the  man  who  directs  the  floating  or  driving 
of  logs  and  timber  from  the  woods  where  cut  down  a  river  to  navi- 
gable waters.     Maine  and  Canada. 

Throughout  this  long  and  painful  joumej,  the  driver  is  ever  present,  constantly 
hovering  near  his  precious  charge ;  now  working  for  hours  in  the  chilling  water, 
where  the  ice  runs  in  masses,  lifting  with  heavy  pikes,  &c.  —  ffarper*»  Mag.^ 
Tol.  XX.  p.  448. 

To  drive  the  River.  An  expression  used  by  lumbermen,  meaning  to 
direct  the  passage  of  rafts,  logs,  or  timber  down  a  river  to  tide- water. 
It  is  a  hazardous  business,  and  requires  men  of  great  experience. 
Maine  and  Canada. 

How  glad  I  am,  dear  Tom,  that  you  have  obtained  a  substitute  to  drive  the 
river,  instead  of  going  down  yourself;  you  will  be  home  sooner,  and  escape  the 
many  dangers  of  the  river.  —  Harper^ t  Mag.,  Vol.  XX.  p.  448. 

Drive-Way.  1.  A  passage;  as  from  the  passage  to  one's  stable,  or 
into  a  yard. 

2.  An  unfloored  strip  of  ground  covered  with  a  hay-loft  used  in 
stage-coach  days  at  hotels,  &c. 

8.  A  passage  overhung  with  a  roof  to  shelter  church-goers  alight- 
ing at  the  side  door  of  a  church.     New  England. 

Diivis0  Park.  Euphemistic  designation  of  a  race-course;  ground 
appropriated  to  horse-racing.  *'A  five-mile  race  at  the  Driving^ 
Park, '  *  —  Boston  Journal. 

To  be  driving  at.  *' What  are  you  driving  atf"  that  is,  what  are 
you  about?  what  object  have  you  in  view?  A  colloquial  expres- 
sion, in  very  common  use. 

We  confess  that  we  are  exceedingly  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  our  long- 
cherished  friend  is  driving  at,  in  his  repeated  discussions  of  the  question  above 
involved.  —  N,  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

People  Indicrate  my  situation,  and  say  they  donH  know  what  the  deuce  I  *m 
driving  ai.  —  Neatt  Charcoal  Sketches. 

'*Ihave  heard  enough  now,'*  said  the  recorder,  **to  know  what  you  and  he 
wonld  be  driving  at." — Pieking$from  the  Picayune,  p.  186. 

I>roger  or  Drogher.  (Dutch,  draager,  a  carrier,  a  porter.)  Lumber 
droger,  cotton  droger,  &c.  A  vessel  built  solely  for  burden,  and 
for  transporting  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

Drop.  The  top-front  of  pantaloons.  See  the  name  formerly  used  for 
the  same  x>art,  at  Fall. 

Drop  Gama    A  trick  practised  by  the  light-fingered  gentry  of  New 
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York  and  other  Eastern  cities  on  their  country  cousins.  One  drops 
a  pocket-book  containing  a  large  roll  of  bank-notes  a  short  distance 
before  an  approaching  stranger,  which  a  confederate  picks  up  ju^t 
as  the  stranger  is  about  to  do  so.  He  opens  the  roll,  affects  surprise 
at  his  discovery,  manifests  sympathy  for  the  loser,  and  tells  the 
stranger  that,  being  about  to  leave  town,  he  will  surrender  it  to 
him  for  $10  or  $20,  on  condition  that  he  will  advertise  it  and  en- 
deavor to  find  the  owner.  Greenhorn  eagerly  snaps  at  the  tempt- 
ing bait;  but  on  reaching  his  hotel  finds,  of  course,  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  package  of  spurious  money. 

Drop-Letter.  A  letter  dropped  into  the  post-office  for  a  resident  of 
the  same  place,  and  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  mailed. 

Drummer.  A  person  employed  by  city  houses  to  solicit  the  custom  of 
country  merchants.     See  Drumming. 

Dmmming,  in  mercantile  phrase,  means  the  soliciting  of  customers. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  country  merchants,  or  those  sup- 
posed to  be  such.  Instead  of  patiently  waiting  for  these  persons  to 
come  and  purchase,  the  merchant  or  his  clerk  goes  to  them  and 
solicits  their  custom.  In  this  manner,  the  sale  of  goods  is  often 
expedited ;  and  though  the  practice  of  drumming  is  held  by  some  to 
be  neither  very  modest  nor  very  dignified,  still  it  must  be  owned  to 
add  very  largely,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 
Indeed,  without  drumming,  it  is  suspected  that  sundry  houses  which 
make  a  remarkable  show  and  noise  would  do  very  little  business. 

The  expenses  of  drumming  amount  to  no  small  sum.  Besides 
employing  extra  clerks  and  paying  the  extra  price  for  their  board 
at  the  hotels,  the  merchant  has  to  be  very  liberal  with  his  money  in 
paying  for  wine,  oyster  suppers,  theatre  tickets,  and  such  other 
means  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  country  merchant  as  are  usu- 
ally resorted  to  by  drummers.  — Perils  of  Pearl  Street,  ch.  9. 

Drunk.  A  drinking  bout.  The  expression  is  common,  **  Such  a 
one  is  on  a  big  drunk.* ^ 

Dry  up.   1.  To  be  or  become  cheerful.   2.  To  be  silent;  to  **  hush  up." 

Dubersome.  Doubtful.  A  vulgarism  common  in  the  interior  of  New 
England.    Duherous  is  used  in  England. 

I  have  been  stadyin'  Tattersairs  considerable,  to  see  whether  it  is  a  safe  shop 
to  trade  in  or  no.  But  I  'm  dubertome ;  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  the  sporting  folks 
here.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  28. 

Before  noon,  rain  came,  and  then  the  pilot  muttered  that  he  felt  dvberwome 
about  the  appearances.  —  LituUnani  Wise,  Scampavia,  p.  18. 

DubouB.    A  mispronunciation  of  dubious. 
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Dud-Cheflt.  A  clothes'  chest.  Duds  is  a  Scottish  word  for  old  clothes, 
and  is  much  used  here  in  the  same  sense. 

Dnk*  o'  Darby.     (Dnke  of  Derby.)    The  bobolink,  which  see. 

Dug-out.  1.  The  name,  in  the  Western  States,  for  a  boat  or  canoe 
hewn  or  dug  out  of  a  large  log.  They  are  common  in  all  the  rivers 
and  creeks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  latter  coantry, 
they  are  called  log  canoes. 

A  cypress  saitable  for  a  canoe,  or  dug-KnU^  was  selected,  and  in  two  days  shaped, 
hollowed  out,  and  launched.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  35. 

After  a  fashion  I  got  to  my  dug-oui^  with  no  weapon  along  but  the  paddle. 
Snags  were  plenty.  I  felt  strong  as  a  hoss  too;  and  the  dug-out  hadnU  leaped 
more  *n  six  lengths  afore  —  co-souse  I  went !  —  the  front  eend  jest  lifted  itself 
agin  a  sawyer  and  emptied  me  into  the  element.  —  i?oU,  Squatter  Life. 

2.  A  house  set  on,  and  partly  consisting  of,  a  hillside.    Western. 

Dull  Musio.    A  term  applied  to  any  thing  tedious. 

Dumb  Betty.  A  washing  niachine,  barrel-shaped,  with  a  rotary  shank. 

Dumb  Gliill  or  Dumb  Ague.  An  expression  common  in  malaria 
regions  to  denote  that  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  has  no  well 
defined  "chiU." 

To  dump.  To  unload  wood,  coal,  &c.,  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it  up. 
The  word  is  used  in  Devonshire  in  the  sense  of  to  knock  heavily, 
to  stump.     Hence,  probably,  its  American  application. 

Ton  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous,  my  fair  friends,  if  your  parents  had  told 
you  that  you  were  to  love  such  a  one,  and  nobody  else,  as  though  the  heart's 
affections  were  a  load  of  wood,  —  as  easily  dumped  at  one  door  as  another.  —  i>oio*« 
Sermons^  Vol.  I.  p.  254. 

I  once  got  twenty  dollars  from  an  omnibus  driver  for  running  into  my  carriage, 
knocking  off  a  wheel,  and  dumping  my  wife  and  child  into  the  street.  —  Tks 
Upper  Ten  Thousand^  p.  149. 

Dumpage.    1.  The  privilege  of  dumping  loads  from  carts,  especially 

loads  of  refuse  matter.  — Webster. 

2.  A  fee  paid  for  such  a  privilege.  —  Ibid. 

Dump-Cart.    A  cart  that  tilts  up  in  front,  and  so  *'  dumps  '^  its  load 

behind. 
Duxnping-Oround.    A  low  piece  of  ground  where  earth,  &e.^  is  to  be 

deposited  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  level. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  dumping-gnmnds  for  the  dirt  from  the  streets ; 
but  the  contractors  say  they  can  and  will  do  the  work.  —  N.  T.  Tribune. 

Dumpy.     Sad;  surly;  dumpish. 

The  sweet,  courteous,  amiable,  and  good-natured  ** Saturday  Review"  has 
dumpy  misgivings  upon  the  same  point.  —  N.  T.  Tribune^  March  12,  1862. 

DuDflflh.     Codfish  cured  in  a  particular  manner,  by  which  they  acquire 
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a  dun  color.    They  oommaiid  a  higher  prioe,  and  are  much  superior 
to  those  cared  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Dungaree.  A  yessel  used  for  conveying  dung,  as  at  New  Tork  and  in 
along  the  shores  of  Connecticut. 

Dunning.  A  peculiar  operation  for  curing  codfish. —  Webster.  Fish 
for  dunning  are  caught  early  in  the  spring,  and  often  in  February. 
At  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  cod  are 
taken  in  deep  water,  split,  and  slack-salted ;  then  laid  in  a  pile  for 
two  or  three  months,  in  a  dark  store,  covered  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time  with  salt  hay  or  eel-grass,  and  pressed  with  some  weight. 
In  April  or  May,  they  are  opened  and  piled  as  close  as  possible  in  the 
same  dark  store  till  Jidy  or  August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  — 
/.  Haven. 

The  process  of  duruUng^  wUch  made  the  [Isle  of]  Shoals  fish  so  famoas  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  almost  a  lost  art,  though  the  chief  fisherman  at  Star  still  duns  a  few 
vearly.  —  Thaxterj  Ides  of  ShoaU^  p.  83. 

Duxmow's  I  know.  The  nearest  your  true  Yankee  ever  comes  to 
acknowledge  ignorance.  —  Lowell. 

Durham  Boat.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  formerly  used  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Mohawk,  and  other  rivers.  They  were  used  as 
freight  boats  only,  and  were  propelled  against  the  current  by  means 
of  poles. 

Dumed.     A  softened  pronunciation  of  damned. 

Dnat.     To  dust  is  to  depart  rapidly. 

DuBter.  An  outside  garment,  generally  made  of  brown  linen ,  to  protect 
railway  travellers  from  dust.  During  the  late  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, thousands  of  people  from  the  country  flocked  to  the  Eastern 
cities,  wearing  this  garment,  who  were  known  to  the  hotel-clerks  as 
the  **  duster  community." 

*'  They  go  everywhere,"  said  a  clerk  of  a  New  Tork  hotel,  *'and  are  the  busiest 
people  you  ever  heard  of.  They  don^t  have  time  to  take  their  dusters  off;  they 
come  in  their  dusters^  they  eat  in  their  dusters^  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
sleep  in  their  duMters,  Why,  a  man  told  me  that  he  counted  914  linen  dusters  the 
other  morning  on  Broadway  between  Union  Square  and  Wall  Street.  But  if  any 
one  supposes  that  behind  that  expanse  of  linen  there  beats  a  heart  unused  to  the 
wa3*s  of  the  world,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  I  have  found  our  guests  to  be 
shrewd,  well-informed,  well-to-do  persons,  with  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
others,  and  with  no  intention  of  being  cheated  themselves."  —  iV.  T.  Tribune, 
Sept.  23,  1876. 

Dutch.  It  beats  the  Dutch  is  an  expression  often  applied,  in  New  Tork 
and  New  England,  to  any  thing  astonishing.     The  earliest  instance 
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of  its  occurrence  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  a  Revolutionary  song 
written  daring  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1775:  — 

And  besides  all  the  mortars,  bombs,  cannons,  and  shells, 
And  bullets  and  guns,  as  the  newspaper  tells, 
Our  cargoes  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloaths  beat  the  Dutch ; 
.  Now  who  would  not  tarry  and  take  t*  other  touch  ? 

Ntw  Eng,  Hitt.  ReffuUr,  April,  1857,  p.  191. 

Dntoh-Cnrae.     The  white  field  daisy,  so  called  from  its  annoyance  to 
fanners. 

Dutchman.    A  flaw  in  a  stone  or  marble  slab,  filled  up  by  an  insertion. 

Dutch  Oven.    A  tin  screen  placed  before  a  kitchen  range,  or  open 
wood-fire,  within  which  is  the  meat  to  be  roasted. 

Dutiable.     Subject  to  the  imposition  of  duties  or  customs.  —  Webster, 
This  is  a  very  convenient  word,  and  is  in  common  use,  both  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  and  by  merchants  having  transactions  with 
them. 

The  dutiable  imports  this  year  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and  ten  millioa 
dollars,  nearly  one-half  of  which  were  imported  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  — 
Speech  of  Sewxt&r  Wilton,  May  24,  1858. 

Dyed  in  the  'Wool.    Ingrained;  thorough. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cameron^s  letter,  are  beginning  to 
claim  General  Taylor  as  a  Democrat  dyed  in  the  wool,  as  a  Democrat  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  order  of  1798.  —N,  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  May  24, 1847. 


£. 

Bagla  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars, 
so  called  from  its  bearing,  on  the  reverse,  the  figpire  of  the  American 
eagle.  There  are  also  double-eagles  of  twenty  dollars,  as  weU  as 
half  and  quarter  eagles. 

Bar-Bob.     An  ear-drop. 

Early  Candle-Ught  Used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  the  evening; 
as,  **  The  meeting  will  begin  at  early  candle-light.^^ 

Bar-Mark.  The  mark  made  on  the  ear  of  a  horse,  cow,  pig,  or  sheep 
by  its  owner ;  and  hence  the  token  or  signal  by  which  a  thing  is 
known.  So  used  also  in  the  north  of  England.  The  laws  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States  require  the  ear-mark  of  every  proprietor  to  be 
recorded  with  the  town-derk,  as  evidence  for  reclaiming  strays,  &c. 

Eameflt.  Boys  call  it  playing  marbles  in  earnest^  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  winners  shall  keep  the  marbles.  Sometimes  they  say, 
LeCs  play  for  heep$» 
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Earth  Almond.  {Cypenu  esculentus.)  A  perennial,  indigenous  to 
Southern  Europe,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  rush,  some  three  feet 
high,  producing  small  tuhers  the  size  of  a  common  bean,  and  called 
by  the  Yalencians  '*  Chufas.'*  It  was  one  of  the  plants  distributed 
by  the  Patent  Office  in  1854.  —  White,  Gardening  for  the  South.  It 
is  the  hub  al  azeez  of  Egypt. 

Basy.  A  word  in  common  use  among  merchants  and  bankers.  "  Our 
bank  is  easy,^*  meaning  that  its  loans  are  not  extended,  or  that 
money  is  plentiful.  '*  The  money  market  is  easy  ;  "  or  *'  money  b 
easy^*^  i.  e.  loans  of  money  may  easily  be  procured. 

Bast,  for  yeast.     North  Carolina. 

Bast.  About  east  is  about  right;  in  a  proper  manner.  A  oonunon 
slang  expression  in  New  England. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  sot  down  afore  a  plate  that  had  my  name  writ 
on  a  card  onto  it ;  and  I  did  walk  into  the  beef  and  ^taters  and  things  abovi  east, 
B.  Bigelow*8  Letter*  m  Family  Comp, 

To  eat,  t;.  a.  To  supply  with  food.  A  Western  use  of  the  word.  It 
was  used  in  the  same  way  along  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  railways  in  1843-47  at  the  cheap  boarding-houses. 

Hooder,    Squire,  what  pay  do  you  give  ? 
Contractor.    Ten  bits  a  day. 

ffootier.    Why,  Squire,  I  was  told  you  'd  give  us  two  dollan  a  day  and  eat 
OS. — Pickings  from  the  Picayutu^  p.  47. 

To  eat  Dirt.    To  retract;  to  be  penitent. 

A  poem  in  the  **  New  York  Evening  Post,"  entitled  *'  A  Vision  of 

January  4,  1861,''  in  describing  a  procession  in  Broadway,  says:  — 

Houses  in  the  Southern  trade,  although  their  skirts  were  clear, 
Had,  for  the  sake  of  example,  come  in  from  far  and  near ; 
They  bore  a  sable  banner,  all  lettered  in  gold  foil, 
**  After  eating  so  much  dirt,  are  we  asked  to  swallow  free  soil  ?  ** 

Bddoea.    See  Cocos, 

BdncationaL  Pertaining  to  education;  derived  from  education;  as, 
educational  habits.  —  Webster,  The  authority  cited  by  Webster  for 
the  use  of  this  word  is  *'  Smith,''  —  a  rather  indefinite  one.  Mr. 
Pickering  says  the  word  was  new  to  him  until  he  saw  it  in  the 
following  extract:  — 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  an  individual  of  the  college  who  would,  if  que*- 
tioned,  complain  that  he  has,  in  any  instance,  felt  himself  pressed  with  opinions 
which  interfered  with  his  edueatumal  creed.  —  Dr.  Oramffs  Btpori  to  the  Trustees 
of  New  Jersey  College,  1815. 

Bel-Qrasa.  (Zostera  marina.)  A  plant  thrown  ashore  in  large  qtum- 
titles  by  the  se&    It  is  also  called  Se&-wrack. 
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A  huge  nnmber  of  good-looking  swine  are  kept,  and  are  Uttered  with  uUffram, 
which  b  converted  into  compost.  — Jadkton^  Geology  of  Rhode.  Island^  p.  158. 

Bel-Skill.  A  thin,  narrow  slip  of  paper,  with  the  name  of  a  candi- 
date on  one  side,  and  coated  with  mucilage  on  the  other,  so  as  to  be 
quickly  and  secretly  placed  over  the  name  of  an  opponent,  on  a 
printed  ballot.  (New  England  and  New  York  )  **  Eel-skins," 
judiciously  distributed,  are  the  most  efficient  instruments  for  '*  split- 
ting tickets,"  and  securing  the  election  of  some  favored  nominee  on 
a  ticket  otherwise  in  the  minority. 

Bel-Spear.  A  sort  of  trident  for  catching  eels.  Called,  in  England, 
an  Eel-shear. 

Ken  a'most,  for  almost,     A  vulgarism. 

He  knows  the  catechism,  and  has  got  the  whole  Bible  e*eny  mott  by  heart.  — 
Margaret^  p.  113. 

The  village  boys  would  raise  a  party  of  gals,  and  start  off  early  in  the  morning 
for  Toad  Hill,  where  the  blackberries  was  e'en  a'moti  as  plentiful  as  mosquitoes 
in  these  diggings. — Lafayette  ChromcU. 

Oh,  *tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 

In  such  distress  and  misery ! 

I  *m  e*eft  a^moMt  a  nateral  fool. 

All  on  account  o*  Sally  Poole.  — Widow  Bedott  Pcqten, 

Eend,  for  end.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  is  also 
common  in  various  parts  of  England. 

To  e£^    To  pelt  with  rotten  eggs. 

W.  S.  Bailey,  the  abolition  editor  of  the  *' Newport  (Ky.)  News,**  was  egged  oat 
of  Alexandria,  Campbell  County,  in  that  State,  on  Monday.  — Bait.  Sun^  Aug.  1, 
1857. 

To  egg  OIL    To  urge  on. 

XSgypt.  A  nickname  given  to  southern  Illinois:  according  to  some, 
on  account  of  its  fertility;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  men- 
tal darkness  of  its  inhabitants.     See  example  at  Yankeedom, 

To  eleot.  To  choose,  to  prefer,  to  determine  in  favor  of.  —  Webster. 
The  Americanism  consists  in  the  construction  of  this  verb  with  a 
following  infinitive. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  **  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,"  my  predecessor,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1845,  elected  to  sub- 
mit the  first  and  second  sections  of  that  resolution  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  as  an 
overture,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  her  admission  as  a  State  into  our 
Union.    This  election  I  approved.  —  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1845. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  travellers  will  not  elect  to  go  by  the  express  train,  and  that 
there  should  be  further  time  and  greater  allowance  than  five  days,  many  trav- 
ellers will  take  other  routes,  &c.  —  Report  on  Pacific  Railroad. 

ZDephant.    To  see  the  elephant  is  to  gaiu  experience  of  the  world,  gen- 
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eraU J  at  some  cost  to  the  investigator.    The  phrase  dottbdeae  origi- 
nated from  some  occarrence  at  a  menagerie. 

Elevator.  1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  lifting  grain,  &c.,  to  an 
upper  floor;  also  a  building  containing  one  or  more  elevators. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  now  in  use  at  large  hotels  for  carry- 
ing guests  to  the  upper  stories. 

JoBiah  Allen*s  wife,  being  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  stopped  at  the  Astor  House. 

*'  My  room,**  says  she,  "  was  on  the  fifth  story,  and  I  told  J.  Beans^es  ex-wife 
that  how  I  was  goin'  to  climb  up  them  stairs  I  didn't  know,  I  was  so  tuckered 
out.  ...  I  guess  I  can  weather  it  some  way.*' 

Mrg.  Bean.     '*Here  is  the  elevator^  be  carried  up.** 

There  was  a  big  nigger  comin*  right  towards  us,  and  I  thought  she  meant  him; 
for  they  have  been  called  such  funny  names  ever  since  the  war,  that  I  thought 
like  ^* Elevator^*  was  one  of  *em.  But  I  jest  put  my  foot  right  down  to  once, 
and  sa3*s  I,  firmly,  — 

**I  hain't  a-goin*  to  be  dogged  upstairs  by  that  nigger,*'  &c. 

But  Beans'es  ex-wife  explained  it  [the  elevator]  to  me.  There  was  a  little  room 
about  as  big  as  our  smoke-house,  all  fixed  off  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  get  in,  and  then  we  was  histed  right  up  in  front  of  our  room.  —  BtUif 
Bobbet,  p.  296. 

Bmpire  State.  The  State  of  New  York ;  so  called  from  the  enter- 
prise of  its  people,  its  wealth,  population,  ejctent  of  canals,  rail- 
roads, &c. 

The  Emjjire  State  is  your  New  York ; 

I  grant  it  bard  to  mate  her; 
Yet  still  give  me  the  Nutmeg  State, 

Where  shall  we  find  a  greater  ? — Ailing  Yankee  Balladt, 

Bmpt.  From  the  participle  emptied,  a  word  coined  by  old  ladies  in 
New  England;  as,  *^  Go  and  empt  out  the  water.'' 

Bmptyings.  (Pron.  emptins,)  The  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ;  yeast,  or 
any  thing  by  which  bread  is  leavened. 

*T  will  take  more  emptina,  by  a  long  chalk,  than  this  new  party  *8  got, 
To  give  such  heavy  cakes  as  these  a  start,  I  tell  ye  what. 

The  Biglow  Peqten, 

To  engage.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  self  to  perform  certain  duties. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  all  civil  or  military  officers,  instead  of 
being  sworn  to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  to  their  offices, 
and  to  obey  the  laws,  are  engaged  so  to  do. 

From  the  formation  of  this  colony  in  1647,  no  person  was  compelled  to  take  an 
oath,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  it  involved  an  act  of  worship ;  nor  has  any 
person  since,  under  any  circumstances,  been  obliged  to  take  one.  An  afiirmation, 
on  penalty  of  perjury,  has  been  received  with  as  full  effect  as  an  oath.  Persons 
appointed  to  office  were,  in  the  technical  language  of  Rhode  Lsland,  engaged  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  the  appointing  power  at  the  same 
time  entered  into  a  redprocal  engagement  to  the  ofiicer,  wherein  they  tngagt 
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themselves  to  the  utmoet  of  their  power  to  sapport  and  aphold  the  officer  in  the 
Uwfal  performance  of  his  duties.  —  Colonial  Beoords  of  Rhodt  Island, 

Engine.  (Pron.  injine^  the  last  syllable  rhyming  with  line,)  A  Fire- 
engine.     See  Machine, 

Bngineer.  The  engine-driver  on  our  railroads  is  thus  magniloquently 
designated. 

To  ei^oy.  To  enjoy  bad  heaUh  is  a  whimsical  yet  by  no  means  un- 
common expression. 

My  husband  enfoyed  miiercMe  health  for  a  number  of  years  afore  he  died.  -^ 
Widow  Btdott,  p.  143. 

A  correspondent  furnishes  me  the  following:  — 

On  meeting  a  friend,  he  said  to  him,  How  are  you  to-day  ?  On  hiji  replying, 
with  a  rery  sober  face,  **  Oh,  /  enfoy  very  poor  healthy  indeed,**  he  stared  a  mo- 
ment at  my  assurance :  Then  yon  have  made  a  high  attainment  in  respect  to 
Christian  duties.  I  have  et^oyedpoor  health  considerable  in  ray  life,  but  never 
did  I  enjov  so  much  sickness,  in  so  short  a  time,  aa  I  did  on  that  pleasure  excur- 
sion to  the  island. 

Bnplshemo.  A  word  used  West  at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  denote 
the  housings  of  a  saddle,  the  blanket  beneath  it,  &c.  The  late 
George  Gibbs,  who  gave  me  the  word,  said  he  could  not  trace  it 
to  the  Spanish,  and  thought  it  might  be  Indian. 

T6  ensilage.     (Fr.)    The  act  of  preparing  fermented  oom-f odder; 

process,  &c.     This  method  is  known  in  France  as  the  ensilage  of 

fodder,  because  the  fodder  is  sometimes  packed  in  '*  silos  "  or  pits. 

In  Germany,  the  product  is  called  **  sour  hay."  —  N,  Y,  Tribune, 

April,  1877. 
To  enthuee.     1.  To  show  enthusiasm;  to  manifest  great  delight  in 

any  thing.    A  recent  word  which  is  still  confined  to  newspapers. 

He  did  not,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  enthuse  to  any  extent  on  the 
occasion.  —  Cor.  N.  T.  7*r»6wne. 

The  Providence  hqnor-dealers  sent  an  emissary  to  this  city  to  see  if  they  conld 
not  work  up  some  enthusiasm  for  Bamaby ;  but  the  dealers  here  would  not  eiUhtue 
worth  a  cent.  —  Cor.  Providence  Journal. 

2.  In  a  religious  sense,  to  infuse  a  divine  spirit  within. 

Ton  present  to  them  an  object  large  enough  to  eiUhuae  an  angel's  soul.  —  Rev. 
C,  L,  Woodworth, 

Entry.     The  fee  paid  to  the  State  upon  entering  an  action  in  the 

Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Rhode  Island.    Some 

other  States  use  the  same  term. 

To  en^veave.    To  inweave. 

It  is  true  that  God  has  given  to  us,  and  enwoven  in  our  nature,  a  desire  for  per- 
fection and  completeness  made  manifest  to  our  senaea.  ^Mr$.  H.  B,  Btowe  m 
The  Jml^endeni,  April  8^  1869. 
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Brie.  Hennepin  (ch.  xix.)  says,  '*  The  Hayens  call  this  Lake  Eriffe, 
or  Erilkej  that  is,  the  Lake  of  the  Cat; "  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  have  softened  it  into  Erie,  In  ch.  bdx.  he  again  men- 
tions it  as  *'  Lake  Erie,  or  of  th^  Cat.*' 

Xtoqnipomgole.  Another  name  for  Kinnickinnick,  or  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  and  cornel  bark. 

Xtoquire.  Li  England,  this  title  is  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  noble- 
men, to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the  household,  to  coun- 
sellors at  law,  justices  Of  the  peace  while  in  conmiission,  sheriffii, 
and  other  gentlemen.  In  the  United  States,  the  title  is  given  to 
public  officers  of  all  degrees,  from  governors  down  to  justices  and 
attorneys.  Indeed,  the  title,  in  addressing  letters,  is  bestowed  on 
any  person  at  pleasure,  and  contains  no  definite  description.  It  is 
merely  an  expression  of  respect.  —  Webster. 

Id  onr  own  dear  title-bearing,  democratic  land,  the  title  of  esquire,  officially 
and  by  courtesy,  has  come  to  include  pretty  much  everj'body.  Of  course  every- 
body in  office  is  an  ttquire,  and  all  who  have  been  in  office  enjoy  and  glory  in 
the  title.  And  what  with  a  standing  army  of  legislators,  an  elective  and  ever- 
changing  magistracy,  and  almost  a  whole  population  of  militia  officers,  present 
and  past,  all  named  as  etquirt*  in  their  commissions,  the  title  is  nearly  universal. 
N,  T,  Com,  Advertiser. 

Xtoaence-Pedler.    A  skunk. 

Suohre.     A  sort  of  game  played  with  cards,  very  much  in  vogue 

throughout  the  United  States.     See  Yuca. 

Eaohred.    To  be  beaten  at  Euchre;  checkmated;  used  up;  and  fignnk 

tively  applied  to  one  who  has  been  defeated,  outwitted,  or  foiled  in 

any  scheme.     Comp.  Looed. 

Now  Jefferson  D.,  when  yon  come  to  reflect, 

Don't  it  strike  you  that  somehow  you  *ve  failed  to  connect  ? 

Don't  you  think  you  cried  game  just  a  little  too  fast, 

That  you  played  a  lone  hand  and  got  euchred  at  last  ?  —  Vanitjf  Fair. 

Braouation  Day.  The  day  on  which  the  British  army  evacuated  the 
city  of  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  annual  return  of  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  that  city  for  nearly  a  century.  Speaking  of  old 
times  in  New  York,  Samuel  Woodworth  thus  alludes  to  the  day  *  — 

The  British  troops  had  gone  away ; 

And  every  patriot  true 
Then  kept  EvacwUiam  Day, 

When  this  old  house  was  new. 

New  York  Poet,  March  27, 1877. 

Brener  (of  a  carriage).     The  swing  splinter-bar. 

Evening.  In  the  South  and  West  there  is  no  afternoon.  From  noon 
till  dark  is  evening.    It  is  strange  to  an  unaccustomed  ear  to  be 
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accosted  with  **  Grood  evening, ^^  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 
Where  this  usage  prevails,  immediately  after  sunset  it  is  **  night." 

To  eventuate.  To  happen;  to  issue;  to  take  effect.  A  word  not 
unfrequently  used  in  the  United  States,  but  rarely  used  by  English 
writers.  —  Worcester, 

Everglades.  Tracts  of  land  covered  with  water  and  grass;  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States.  In  Florida,  the  term  is  applied  to  portions 
of  the  land  lower  than  the  coast,  and  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  islands  elevated  above  this 
swamp  are  called  **  hummocks.'* 

Bverlasting.    Very;  exceedingly. 

New  York  is  an  tveHatling  great  concern.  —  Major  Dcwfdng,  May-^yin  New 
York. 

Bverlaeting.  Life  Everlasting.  (Gnaphalium.)  So  called  from  its 
medicinal  properties  (so  the  books  say),  but  much  more  likely  from 
the  French  **  Immortelle,"  a  similar  plant,  so  named  from  the  en- 
durance of  its  flowers  when  dried. 

Zhrery  Once  in  a  "While.  A  singular  though  very  common  expression, 
signifying  the  same  as  every  now  and  then.    It  is  probably  English. 

Bvery 'Which  Way.  Everyway:  anywise.  *  Colloquial.  It  sometimes 
mars  otherwise  well- written  works;  «.  ^.,  '*  The  Land  and  the  Book." 

Bzcellenoy.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  governors  of  States  and  to 
ministers  of  foreign  countries.  In  Massachusetts,  the  title  is  given 
by  the  Constitution.  We  sometimes  see  it  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 

Exchangeability.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable. — 
Webster, 

Hie  law  ought  not  to  be  contravened  by  an  express  article  admitting  the  ex- 
ekangeahiUty  of  such  persons.  —  WaahingUm, 

Ezcunionist.  A  person  who  goes  on  a  pleasure  trip.  A  common 
newspaper  term. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  steamer  **  Pow- 
hatan *'  was  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and,  with  some  two  hundred  excurdomsU 
on  board,  steamed  down  the  Potomac  River.  —  Wcuh,  Evtniitg  Star,  July  6, 1858. 

The  Ezeontive.  The  officer,  whether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  who  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws;  the  person 
who  administers  the  government;  executive  power  and  authority  in 
government.  —  Webster, 

The  Ezeontive  City.    Washington. 

TO  eaepeot    To  think;  to  suppose,  to  anticipate.    As,  '/  I  expect  he 
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is  at  home."  In  speaking  of  this  use  of  the  word,  Webster  says, 
'*  This  blunder,  which  is  far  too  common,  even  among  educated 
persons,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided  by  every  one." 

Bzperienoe.  To  give,  tell,  or  relate  one's  experience,  are  phrases  in 
use  among  certain  sects,  and  meaning,  to  relate  before  a  meeting 
of  the  church  the  progress  of  one's  mind  in  becoming  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  I  'm  going  to  give  my  eaperfence,  —  to  tell  how  I 
got  religion.  —  Western  Pu^U, 

At  these  meetings  there  was  praying  and  exhorting,  and  telling  experiencet, 
and  singing  sentimental  religious  h3nnn8.  —  Goodrich's  ReminisoenceSf  Vol.  I. 
p.  214. 

To  experience  Religion.    To  become  converted. 

I  ezptrienced  reUffion  at  one  of  brother  Armstrong's  protracted  meetings ;  — 
and  I  tell  ye,  them  special  efforts  is  great  things,  —  ever  since  I  came  oat  I  >e 
felt  like  a  new  critter.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  108. 

fiaEpress^  A  rapid  conveyance  of  packages  and  goods,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  grown  up  into  an  enormous  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

To  ezpreee.  To  transmit  by  a  special  messenger  in  anticipation  of 
the  regular  mail. 

The  President's  message  will  be  expressed  through  to  Boston,  by  order  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  —  WaAinffton  RepubUe, 

BacpresB-Man.  A  man  belonging  to  an  express  office,  who  calls  for  and 
brings  parcels  with  a  wagon. 

BacpreBa>Office.  An  establishment  from  which  are  transmitted  par- 
cels and  goods. 

BzpresB -Wagon.  The  wagon  in  which  packages,  boxes,  &c.,  are 
taken  to  and  from  an  express  office. 

Sye-Opener.    That  which  causes  surprise. 

Byes  akinnecL     To  keep  one*8  eyes  skinned  or  eyes  peeled  is  to  be  on 

the  alert. 

Keep  your  eyes  skinned  and  your  rifles  clean ;  and  the  minute  you  find  I  'm 
back,  set  off.  —  J\r.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Keep  your  eye  skinned  for  sign,  and  listen  to  my  horn.  —  Traits  of  Ameri/xm 
Bumor,  Vol.  II. 

Now,  Mr.  Arch,  I  've  got  you,  and  if  you  don't  keep  your  eye  skinned,  I  'U  lick 
you  till  your  hide  won't  hold  shucks.  —  Mike  Hooter,  by  a  Missourian, 
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To  laoe  the  Miuio.  To  meet  the  emergency.  It  corresponds  to  the 
English  slang  phrase,  ''  to  come  up  to  the  scratch." 

The  *'  Worcester  Spy,**  Sept.  22,  1857,  in  commenting  upon  the 
commercial  failures,  says  :  — 

Although  sach  reveraes  would  seem  to  fall  with  cnuhing  weight  upon  some  of 
our  most  substantial  citizens,  a  strong  detennination  to  foM  CAe  miM>e  is  erery- 
where  manifested. 

Governor  Chamberlain  says  be  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  ^ace  lAe  miwic.  .  .  . 
He  says,  "  I  am  amenable  to  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  for  my  acts,  and  when- 
ever the  olBoen  of  the  law  wish  to  call  me  to  account  I  shall  respond.*'  —  Nem 
York  jraper. 

Factory  Cotton.  Unbleached  cotton  goods,  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. 

Faonlate.  To  arrange,  put  in  order,  prepare.  Local  in  New  Eng* 
land,  and  eyidently  formed  horn  faculty  j  as  if  facultate. 

rar  and  Square.    Perfectly  correct,  honorable  ;  straightforward. 

As  to  my  principles,  I  glory 

In  hevin*  nothin*  o*  the  sort; 
I  ain't  a  Wig,  I  ain't  a  Tory, 

I'm  jest  a  candidate,  in  short; 
Hiet  'syatr  an'  9juare  an*  parpendicler. 

LaweU,  The  Bigtow  Papen. 

To  lair  of^  to  fidr  up.    To  clear  off,  clear  up.     South-western. 

He  quitted  the  boat  at  Natchez,  moved  to  the  North,  and,  whenever  he  tee  a  fog 
risin',  took  to  his  bed  and  kept  it  till  it  fair*d  off.^  WesUm  Tales. 

There  's  going  to  be  a  nasty  fog  to-night,  and  you  had  best  run  the  boat  till 
nine,  and  then  tie  up, — have  the  steam  kept  up,  and  call  me  if  it/otrsn^. — 
J/q^V  Btmhtm^  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Fair  Shake.  A  fair  trade;  a  satisfactory  bargain  or  exchange.  A 
New  England  vulgarism. 

To  fioll.  Often  improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England;  as  '*to  fall  a  tree,"  instead  of  **  to  fell  a 
tree."  —  Worcester. 

Fall.  1.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  autumn;  the  time  when  the  leayes 
drop  from  the  trees. 

This  beautifully  picturesque  expression,  which  corresponds  so  well 
to  its  opposite  spring,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Pickering  notices  the  following  remark  in  Rees's 
Gyclcpffidia  :  **  In  North  America,  the  aeaacn  in  which  the  fall  of 
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the  leaf  takes  place  derives  its  name  from  that  circamstanoe,  and 

instead  of  autumn  is  oniyersally  called  the  fadU*  —  Art.  Decidtwut 

Leaves.    It  is  used,  however,  in  England  in  the  same  sense ;  although 

autumn  is  as  generally  employed  there  as  fcUl  is  in  the  United 

States. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kills, 

Or  how  liBtfaU  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.  — DrydetCi  JuvenaL 

Hash  worked  the  farm,  burnt  coal  in  Uie/all^  made  sugar  in  the  spring,  drank, 
smoked,  &c.  —  Margartt,  p.  13. 

2.  The  apparatus  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering  goods  in  ware- 
houses, &c.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  a  contrivance  for  the  same 
purpose  used  on  shipboard. 

3.  The  upper  front  part  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons;  a  drop. 
Falling  Weather.     A  rainy  or  snowy  time. 

Fall-Way.  The  opening  or  well  through  which  goods  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  fall.  It  is  often  merely  a  succession  of  openings 
through  the  several  floors  of  the  building,  which  are  generally  unen- 
closed, and  the  source  of  frequent  accidents. 

Family.  This  word  is  often  used  to  denote  a  man's  wife  and  children, 
especially  the  latter.  Hence  the  phrases,  *'  a  man  of  ybmi'/y,"  '*  Have 
you  Bny  family  f  "  **  How  is  your  father's /ami/y  f  " 

The  term  is  also  used  in  law  books  and  statutes,  exempting 
property  from  execution  for  debt. 

Family  Room.  This  term  is  applied,  in  the  West,  to  a  room  gener- 
ally occupied  by  the  mother  and  young  children  to  the  exclusion  of 
visitors  and  strangers. 

To  fan  out.  To  make  a  show  at  an  examination,  alluding  probably  to 
the  peacock  spreading  his  tail.  This  term  originated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  for  years  it  was 
local ;  but  it  is  now  gradually  finding  its  way  through  the  country. 

Fanciea.     Fancy  stocks,  which  see  below. 

Yesterday  was  a  blue  day  in  Wall  Street:  the  fancies  looked  down,  and  the 
bears  looked  up.  —  Stock  Report  N,  Y.  Herald. 

Take  up  any  annual  registry  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  yon  can  check  off  in 
a  moment  the  temporary  fancies  of  the  year  by  such  as  show  the  widest  varia- 
tions. —  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street^  p.  213. 

Fancy  Btocka.  A  species  of  stocks  which  are  bought  and  sold  to  a 
great  extent  in  New  York.  Unlike  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
may  be  seen  and  examined  by  the  dealer,  and  which  always  have 
an  intrinsic  value  in  every  fluctuation  of  the  market,  these  stocks 
are  wholly  wrapped  in  mystery.  Xo  one  knows  any  thing  about 
them,  except  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  companies,  who,  from 
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their  position,  are  not  the  most  likely  men  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
They  serve  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  than  as  the  representative 
of  value  in  stock  gambling.  Nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in  their 
prices  are  artificial.  A  Bxhall  fluctuation  is  more  easily  produced 
than  a  large  one;  and,  as  the  calculations  are  made  on  the  par  value, 
a  fluctuation  of  one  per  cent  on  stock  worth  920  a  share  is  just  five 
times  as  much  on  the  amount  of  money  invested  as  it  would  be  on  a 
par  stock.  Consequently,  if  a  '*  Flunkie  "  can  be  drawn  in,  he  may 
be  fleeced  five  times  as  quick  in  these  as  in  good  stocks.  —  A  Week  in 
Wall  Street. 

Fandango.  (Spanish.)  A  lively  dance.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  ball  or  dance  of  any  sort. 

F^allon.  (Spanish,  pron.  faraySn,)  A  small,  pointed  island  in  the 
sea.  The  meaning  of  this  geographical  term,  applied  to  islands  on 
the  California  coast,  has  puzzled  many. 

Fttfina.     1.  Wheaten  grits. 

2.  Extra  superfine  flour  of  wheat. 

Farslno  or  Farsiner.  A  vulgar  contraction  of  /ar-as-I'knawy  exten- 
sively used  through  Kew  England  and  New  York,  including  Long 
Island. 

Gen.    Aod  what  kind  of  characters  are  the  Count  and  Countesa? 

DooUttU.  Why,  I  han't  been  here  sach  ade»pad  while  as  to  have  lamt  my- 
self much  about  the  matter.  But,  by  hearsay,  they  are  a  topping  sort  of  people, 
and  pretty  much  like  the  Boston  folks,  full  of  notions.  At  times  he  is  obstropn- 
lous.  He  may  be  a  straight-going  critter,  farzino^  man  wards ;  but  in  hu  dealings 
with  t*  other  sex,  he  is  a  little  twistical.  —  D.  HumphreySy  Yankee  in  England, 

Fast.     That  lives  at  a  rapid  rate ;  dissipated.     A  flash  word. 

Mr.  Cephas  Bubble  is  undeniably  the y<ufe«<  young  man  in  the  market;  for 
he*s  not  only  ashamed  of  his  parentage  and  birthplace,  but  he  is  actually 
ashamed  he  was  ever  a  boy.  —  kfim  WeUmont,  8ub$tanee  and  Shade^  p.  108. 

FaM  books,  like  fast  men,  soon  exhaust  their  constitutions.  — Norton*  s  lAter- 
ary  Oazette. 

Fat-Pork  Trea    A  name  of  the  Coco-Plum.     Barbadoes. 

Favored.  A  term  applied  to  the  face;  the  expression  of  countenance; 
as,  '*  She  is  long  favored,  ^^  which  means  that  she  has  a  long,  pointed 
face.  This  use  of  the  word  was  once  common  in  £ngland,  but  is 
now  obsolete.     Thus  Shakspeare  :  — 

A  goodyhrour  you  have,  but  that  yon  have  a  hanging  look. 
"Hie  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman y*aiNN(re<i  his  master.  —  Tkt  Bpeetator, 

Fearfal.    Much,  great,  strongly.    Pennsylvania. 
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Feast.  A  corruption  of  ihe  Dutch  vie$,  nice,  fMtidious.  "  I  'm  feaa  of 
it/'  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch  Ik  hen  er  vies  van^  i.  e.  I  am 
disgusted  with,  I  loathe  it.  A  New  York  phrase,  mostly  confined 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch. 

To  feather.  A  friend  has  reminded  me  of  this  colloquial  word,  which 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the  appearance  of 
curdled  cream,  when  it  rises  upon  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  in  the  form  of  little  flakes,  somewhat  resembling  feathers. 
We  say,  **  The  cream /ca/^crs."  —  Pickering. 

Feaxe.     The  same  as  feeze  e^nd  pheeze. 

England  is,  we  are  told,  about  to  send  three  regiments  to  Canada.    Don*t  get 
into  a/eoee  about  it  —  i^.  F.  TrSbune^  June  88, 1861,  Lett,  from  Paris, 

Federal.  1.  Founded  upon  or  formed  by  a  league,  treaty,  or  oomp^ 
between  independent  States.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  a  federal  government,  as  being  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
independent  States,  each  surrendering  a  portion  of  its  power  to 
the  central  authority.  A  federal  is  strictly  distinguishable  from  a 
national  government  (though  in  the  United  States  the  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately),  the  latter  being  properly  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individual  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  neither  a  national  nor  a  fed- 
eral constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  —  Federalist^  No.  39. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  United  States;  often  in  contradistinction 
from  any  or  all  of  the  States,  as  functionally  considered. 

Federal  City.    Washington,  as  the  seat  of  government. 

Federal  Currency.  The  legal  currency  of  the  United  States.  Its 
coins  are  the  gold  eagle  of  teu  dollars;  the  double  eagle,  twenty 
dollars;  half  and  quarter  eagles  of  proportionate  value.  The  silver 
dollar  of  one  hundred  cents,  its  half,  quarter,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
parts.  The  coin  of  ten  cents  value  is  called  a  dime ;  that  of  five 
cents,  a  half  dime.  The  lowest  coin  in  common  use  was  the  copper, 
now  supplanted  by  the  nickel  cenU  Half-cent  coins  have  been 
made,  but  few  or  none  of  late  years.  In  the  commercial  cities  and 
along  the  sea-board,  Spanish  coins  of  a  dollar  and  the  fi-actional 
parts  of  a  dollar  were  very  common,  and  passed  currently  for  their 
original  value,  until  the  act  of  Febniary  21,  1857,  which,  by  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  by 
twenty  per  cent,  caused  the  foreign  coinage  to  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  the  currency. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  federal  currency,  pounds^  shillings^ 
Bnd  pence  were  used.    But  these  denominations  became  unstable  in 
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▼aloe,  in  consequence  of  the  great  depreciation  which  took  place  in 
the  paper-money  issued  by  the  colonies. 

In  the  year  1702,  exchange  on  England  was  88)^  per  cent  above 
par  ;  and  silver  and  gold  bore  the  same  relative  value  to  paper- 
money.  The  depreciation  in  the  latter  continued  to  increase  until, 
in  the  year  1749,  £1,100  currency  was  only  equal  to  £100  sterling, 
or  eleven  for  one.  In  1750,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  by  a  remittance 
from  England  of  £183,000  sterling,  in  Spanish  dollars,  to  reimburse 
the  expense  the  province  had  been  at  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton 
in  the  old  French  war.  The  depreciated  money  was  then  called  in, 
and  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  a  Spanish  dollar  for  forty-five  shillings  of 
the  paper  currency.  At  the  same  time,  a  law  was  made  fixing  the 
par  of  exchange  between  England  and  Massachusetts  at  £133}  cur- 
rency for  £100  sterling,  and  six  shillings  to  the  Spanish  dollar. 

The  difference  of  exchange,  or  depreciation  of  the  paper-money, 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  the  currencies  of  the  other  colonies. 
Throughout  New  England,  as  has  been  before  stated,  it  was  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar  of  4s,  6r/.  sterling.  In  New  York,  eight  shil- 
lings, or  about  seventy-five  per  cent  depreciation.  Pennsylvania, 
7s.  6rf.,  or  about  sixty-six  per  cent  depreciation.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  was  is.  Qd.  to  the  dollar,  and  accordingly  no 
depreciation.  In  Halifax  currency,  including  the  present  British 
provinces,  it  was  five  shillings  to  the  dollar,  or  about  eleven  per 
cent,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-named  diversity  in  the  colonial  cur- 
rencies, in  New  England  the  Spanish  real  of  one-eighth  of  a  dollar, 
or  12}  cents,  is  called  a  ninepence;  in  New  York,  a  shilling;  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  elevenpence  or  a  levy;  and  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  a  bit.  The  half-real,  of  the  value  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  is  caUed  in  New  York  a  sixpence ;  in  New 
England, /ourpmce  ha^ penny ^  or  simply /otti7)«nc«;  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  Ajip;  and  in  Louisiana,  a  picayune.  The 
disappearance  of  the  coins  from  circulation  already  caused  these 
names  to  fall  likewise  into  disuse. 

Federaliats.  An  appellation  in  America  given  to  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  its  formation  and  adoption; 
and  to  the  political  party  which  favored  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  —  Webster, 

To  federalize.  To  unite  in  compact,  as  different  States;  to  confed- 
erate for  political  purposes.  —  Webster. . 

U 
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Feed.    Used  as  a  noun,  for  g^rass;  as,  "  tall /««<//*  i.  e.  high  g^raas. 

Feed-Trough.  A  trough  in  which  is  placed  the  food  for  animals,  as  in 
sheds,  and  as  fastened  to  posts,  at  which  horses,  &c. ,  ai*e  fed  in  towns. 

To  feel.  To  feel  to  do  a  thing  is  an  expression  commonlj*  used  by 
some  clergymen,  for  to  feel  inclined,  to  be  disposed  to  do  it. 

Feelay,  or  Gumbo  feelay.      Sassafras  leaves  dried  and  powdered. 

Louisiana. 
Feet.     There  are  people  who  consider  it  witty  to  use  this  plural 

instead  of  its  singular  foot. 

When  I  was  tkfett  high,  I  was  my  mammy's  joy. 
The  ladies  all  caressed  me,  and  called  me  pretty  boy. 
They  said  I  was  a  beauty,  my  face  it  was  complete, 
Except  this  tarnal  ugly  nose,  but  it  stuck  out  Kfrti. 

Wutem  Melodies. 

Feese,  Fease.    '^  To  be  in  a  feeze  "  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

Provincial  in  England.     (Comp.  Fr.  fciche\  angry.) 

Larcenie  is  the  felonious  taking  away  of  another  man*s  personal  goods  without 
his  knowledge  or  insight,  yet  without  making  any  assault  upon  his  person  or 
putting  him  into  a  f  ease,  —  Code  of  Laws  of  Rhode  Idandy  1647. 

Some  years  ago,  we  renftmber,  New  York  was  in  its  annual  fetze.  about  mad 
dogs,  and  the  public  mind  was  somewhat  exercised  touching  the  best  method 
of  doing  murder  upon  the  unhappy  canines.  —  N,  Y.  Commercial  Advertis^^ 
Oct.  16, 1848. 

When  a  man  ''s  in  a  feeze,  there 's  no  more  sleep  that  hitch.  —  Sam  SUds  in 
England,  eh.  2. 

Fellcw  or  Feller.     Very  commonly  used  in  the  United  States,  in  the 

sense  of  lover,  sweetheart.     See  Beau. 

TeUow  or  Black  Fellorw.     A  black  man.     Southern. 

Fellc^^-Countryman.  One  belonging  to  the  same  country,  a  com- 
patriot. This  has  been  censured  as  an  American  pleonasm,  like 
.playactor,  inasmuch  as  good  English  usage  has  conferred  this  mean- 
ing on  the  word  countryman  alone.  (See  Pickering,  sub  voce.) 
Still,  the  want  of  a  more  definite  expression  has  been  felt  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  this  country;  and  the  term  fellow-countryman, 
as  distinguished  from  countryman,  rustic,  as  the  French  compatriote 
and  Grerman  landsmann  are  distinguished  from  paysan  and  land- 
mann,  has  long  been  used  in  America,  and  in  England  has  been 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  such  authorities  as  Southey  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

Fellowship.  Companionship;  consort;  society. — Johnson.  With 
us  it  is  often  used  in  religious  writings  and  discourses,  instead  of 
the  word  communion,  to  denote  **  mutual  intercourse  or  union  in 
religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine  and  discipline.*' 
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To  feUowahlp.  A  yerb  formed  from  the  preceding  noun.  TofeUow- 
skip  with  is  to  hold  communion  with ;  to  unite  with  in  doctrine  and 
discipline.  This  barbarism  appears  with  disgusting  frequency  in 
the  reports  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  &c.,  and  in  the  religious 
newspapers  generally.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Vocabulary,  said  he  had  just  become  acquainted  with  the  word. 
The  following  is  the  first  example  which  he  gives:  — 

We  considered  him  heretical,  essentially  unsoand  in  the  faith;  and  on  this 
ground  refused  to /eUowtkip-mih  him.  — Addrtu  to  the  Christian  Public^  Green- 
Jdd,  1818. 

If  the  Christian  Alliance  could  not  /eUowship  with  the  Southern  slaveholders 
for  gain,  they  ought  to  say  so  outright.  —  Speech  at  the  Christian  Alliance  Cof^ 
ference.  May  8,  1847. 

It  is  also  used  actively  without  the  preposition,  as  in  the  following 
examples:  — 

How  can  we  expect  the  fellowship  of  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation  ?  I  do 
not  expect  it,  because  our  fellowship  was  predicated  upon  a  vain  uniformity  of 
belief.  If  it  were,  I  could  never  have  /eUowshipped  them  ?  —  Hev.  J.  B.  Fergtt- 
son's  Discourse. 

We  therefore  fellowship  him  in  taking  a  course  of  preparatory  studies  for  the 
Christian  minisby.  —  Board  of  Madison  University^  New  Yorlc,  Jan.  1,  1840. 

Female.  A  person  of  the  female  sex,  a  woman  or  girl.  There  has 
been  much  said  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  this  word,  and  whether  it 
is  proper  to  designate  women  by  it.  Doctor  Johnson  thus  defines 
female  :  **  A  she;  one  of  the  sex  that  brings  forth  young.'*  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale,  in  speaking  of  the  word,  has  the  following  remarks 
(we  do  not  indorse  her  grammatical  criticism):  "Where  used  to 
discriminate  between  the  sexes,  the  word  female  ia  an  adjective. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  term  when  used  necessarily,  as  an  adjec- 
tive; but  many  writers  employ  the  word  as  a  noun,  which,  when 
applied  to  woman,  is  improper,  and  sounds  unpleasantly,  as  refer- 
ring to  an  animal.  To  illustrate:  almost  every  newspaper  we  open, 
or  book  we  read,  will  have  sentences  like  these :  *  A  man  and  two 
females  were  seen,'  &c.,  '  A  gentleman  was  walking  with  a  female 
companion,'  ^  The  females  were  much  alarmed,'  *  A  female  child,' 
&c.  Now  why  is  such  a  style  of  writing  tolerated?  Why  is  the 
adjective,  which  applies  to  all  female  animals,  used  as  the  noun 
designating  woman  ?  It  is  inelegant  as  well  as  absurd.  Expressed 
correctly,  thus,  *  A  man  and  two  women,'  &c.,  '  A  gentleman  and 
a  lady,'  'The  women  were  alarmed,'  *A  little  girl.'  Who  does 
not  see  and  feel  that  these  last  sentences  are  in  better  taste,  more 
ooirect  in  language,  and  more  definite  in  meaning?    We  call  on 
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our  sex,  on  womenf  to  use  pen  and  voice  to  correct  the  error  of  lan- 
guage which  degrades  them  by  the  animal  epithet  only.'' 

In  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maiyland,  in  a  detMite  *'  on  the  passage  of  the  biU 
to  protect  the  reputation  of  unmarried/ema/e«/'  the  title  was  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "yVmo/ex,**  and  inserting  **  women/'  as  the  word  ^^Jenude^* 
was  an  Americanism  in  that  application.  —  BaUimore  Patriot,  March,  1839. 

At  Birmingham,  England,  a  few  years  since  a  woman  advertised 

to  walk  a  rope,  blindfolded  and  in  a  sack,  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 

killed.     Queen  Victoria,  on  hearing  of  it,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 

of  Birmingham,  asking  him  to  use  liis  influence  to  put  a  stop  to 

such  exhibitions.      Her  Majesty's  letter  does  credit  to  her  good 

heart;  but  her  amanuensis,  who  signs  his  name  C.  B.  Phipps,  thus 

wrote:  — 

*'  Her  Majesty  cannot  refrain  from  making  known  through  you  her  personal 
feelings  of  horror  that  one  of  her  subjects  —  afemah  —  should  hare  been  ^tecri- 
ficed  to  the  gratification  of  the  demoralizing  taste,  unfortunately  preTalent|  for 
exhibitions  attended  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  performers." 

Again,  we  hare  high  English  authorities  for  the  use  or  rather 
misuse  of  the  word.  The  **  New  York  Post,"  March  8,  1877,  in 
an  article  on  the  Tractarian  Controversy  in  England,  quotes  the 
following  remarks  by  Goldwin  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women :  — 

**  Many  young  hearts  and  manj  deep  heads,"  says  the  Professor,  '^natuially 
inclined  to  this  reaction  [Tractarianism],  and  a  change  in  university  and  JemaU 
education  would  extinguish  the  tendency  almost  in  its  source.*'  To  which  the 
"  Post "  adds,  **  Mark  the  woid  female.*' 

In  the  summer  time,  our  inns  are  filled  to  bunting.  Coaches  ran  frantically 
ftom  every  point  of  the  compass.  .  .  .  The  donkeys  in  our  streets  multiply  a  hun- 
dred-fold, tottering  under  the  weight  of  enormous  femalet  visiting  our  waterfalls. 
—  Miss  JfarHneaUy  Autobiography,  VoL  I.  p.  529,  Boston  ed. 

Fen.  A  prohibitory  exclamation  used  by  boys  in  their  games;  as, 
**  Fen  play!  "  t.  e,  I  forbid  you  to  play,  stop!  Compare  the  Latin 
de/endo,  French  dtfendre, 

Fenoe.  1.  In  politics,  **  to  be  on  the  fence  "is  to  be  neutral,  or  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  strongest  party,  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained 
which  is  so. 

When  every  fool  knows  that  a  man  represents, 

Not  the  fellows  that  sent  him,  but  them  on  thefenee^ 

Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side, 

And  make  the  first  use  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  —  Biglow  Paptrs^ 

2.  A  house  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 
Fence-Man.    A  politician  who  is  **  on  the  fence." 

All  the  fenet-men,  all  the  doubters,  all  the  seekers  after  majorities,  will  now 
bnatle  up,  coom  out,  and  declare  that  General  Taylor  is  the  most  popular  man  in 
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tbe  country,  and  that  he  was  always  their  fifst  chdioe.  •—  JVl  F.  Herald^  Oct  lA, 
1848. 

Fence-Rail.     A  rail  used  in  fences. 

His  /ence-railt  were  all  burned  for  firewood.  -^N,  T.  Tribu/ne, 

X*ence-Riding.     The  practice  of  *'  sitting  on  the  fence,"  or  remaining 

neutral  in  a  political  contest  until  it  can  be  seen  *'  which  way  the 

cat  is  going  to  jump.'' 

The  South  will  not  vote  for  a  Northern  candidate  who  is  nominated  jw  such, 
nor  the  North  for  a  Southern  man  who  is  nominated  on  exclusive  Southern 
principles.  In  this  matter  there  can  be  no  neutral  ground.  The  dividing  line  is 
narrow,  but  distinct;  it  admits  of  no /enct-riding ;  the  candidate  must  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come,  that  either  the  North  or  the 
South  adopts  a  candidate  on  sectional  grounds,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foretell 
the  issue.  —  N.  T.  Mirror, 

Fnrry-Flat.  A  flat  boat  used  for  crossing,  and  sometimes  for  descend- 
ing, the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  Flint  says:  *^The 
ferry-flat  is  a  scow-boat,  and,  when  used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for 
families,  has  a  roof  or  covering.  These  are  sometimes  in  the  ver- 
nacular phrase  called  sleds."  —  Hist,  and  Geog,  of  Miss,  VaUey, 

T6  fetch  up.  To  stop  suddenly.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
noticed  in  the  English  dictionaries,  nor  by  Webster.  **  He  fetched 
up  all  standing; "  that  is,  he  made  a  sudden  halt.  The  more  com- 
mon phrase  with  us  is,  **  He  brought  up  all  standing."  It  is  a 
nautical  vulgarism,  the  figure  being  that  of  a  ship  which  is  suddenly 
brought  to,  while  at  full  speed  and  with  all  her  sails  set. 

Fetterlook.    Fetlook.     New  England.     See  FeUerlochdeep, 

Fetterlock-deep.     As  high  as,  rising  to,  sinking  in  as  far  as  to,  the 

fetlocks. 

I  determined  to  .  .  .  go  on  horseback  to  the  Inlet.  I  found,  however,  that  the 
distance  was  forty  miles  through  heavy  sand,  fetterlock-deep.  —  N.  Y.  Trilnm*^ 
Let.  from  FortreMS  Monroe. 

Fetticus  or  Vettikoat,  vulg.  Fdttlkowa.  {Valerianella.)  Corn- 
salad  or  Lamb's-lettuce.     A  word  used  in  New  York. 

Fever-Bnah.    Wild  allspice,  so  called  in  Massachusetts.    See  Spice- 
Bush. 
Few.     Used  as  a  slang  term,  a  few  means  a  little. 

**1  say,  stranger,  tell  me  about  the  trick  of  the  wells*  blowing  up;  and  1*11 
tell  you  the  trick  of  the  gun,  which  rather  skeared  you  a  few^  as  I  think.*'  — 
Hofman^  Forest  Scenes. 

F.  P.  V.     First  Families  of  Virginia. 

The  famous  initials  F.  F.  Y.  have  had  their  significance  changed  by  some  of 
our  boys  in  the  late  campaign,  in  consequence  of  their  constant  alacrity  in  running, 
to  Fast  Footed  yi];ginian8.--J^.  T.  rrifrcme,  Aug*  2, 1861. 
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The  life  of  a  trooper  is  pleasure  and  ease, 
Ju8t  Bttited  to  sprigs  of  Uie  old  F,  F,  V.*s. 

The  CaoaUerU  Scmg. 
Dare  yon  dispraise  my  royal  parts, 
And  prate  of  Freedom,  Comme?oe,  Arts? 
What  are  they  to  my  pedigree  ? 
Why,  Adam  was  an  F.  F,  V.  !  —  BaUad  of  Xing  Cotton. 

Flee,  Fyse.  A  term  applied  in  Kentucky  to  a  small  dog;  a  cur.  A 
friend  informs  me  he  has  heard  the  term  in  Washington.  It  is  an 
old  English  word,  now  obsolete  and  not  found  in  recent  English 
dictionaries  or  glossaries.  Nares  alone  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  fyst^  from  which  comes  foist ,  as  a  **  foisting- Hound,  or  Cur, 
a  small  dog  of  the  lap-dog  kind.**  Nares  quotes  Coles's  Diet. :  **  A 
fysting  (foisting)  cur.*'  But  the  word  is  not  in  the  first  ed.  of 
Coles,  1708.     See  Fiste. 

As  for  shepherds*  dogs,  fouting  curs,  and  such  whom  some  fond  ladies  make 
their  daily,  nay,  nightly  companions  too,  I  shall  pass  OTer.  —  Qendwnan^i  RtcrtO' 
Horn,  p.  23. 

Fid.  A  fid  of  tobacco,  is  a  *  ^  plug ' '  or  small  piece,  from  *  ''fid,*  *  a  bunch 
of  oakum  put  into  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun  to  keep  the  powder  dry. 
Coles, 

Fiddler.  A  kind  of  small  crab,  with  one  large  claw  and  a  very  small 
one.    It  lives  on  the  salt  meadows,  where  it  makes  its  burrows. 

FUUars  are  a  sort  of  small  crabs,  that  lie  in  holes  in  the  marshes.  Hie  raccoons 
eat  them  very  much.  I  never  knew  any  one  to  try  whether  they  were  good  meat 
or  no.  — LawMvn'i  CaroUna^  1718. 

Down  from  the  pine  woods  we  tarn  on  the  sandy  beach,  where  whole  armies 
of  fiddUn  are  scurrying  to  their  holes  and  marvellously  disappear  while  we  are 
looking  at  them,  vanishing  as  huge  rain-drops  when  they  strike  the  earth.  — 
Florida  Cor.  Forttt  and  Stream, 

[The  Fish-Crows]  alight  on  large  mnd  flats  bordering  the  salt-water  marshes 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  small  crabs  called  FiddUn.  —  Audubon,  Omitk, 
Biog.,  Vol.  II.  p.  269. 

Field-Driver.  A  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  and  impound 
s^ine,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  going  at  large  in  the  public  high- 
ways, or  on  common  and  unimproved  lands,  and  not  under  the 
charge  of  a  keeper.     New  England. 

Field  Martin.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  the  South  to  the  King^ 
Bird. 

Field-Hand.  A  person  who  works  in  a  field.  A  common  term  in 
the  Slave  States  for  an  agricultural  laborer.    **  A  ^rime  field-hand.*^ 

Fiendiahment.     A  fiendish  act  or  spirit. 

The  Proclamation  will  be  but  Uttle  more  than  the  indecent  expression  of  Lin- 
coln's rage  Budfiendithmenia.  —  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec,  1862. 
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TO  fight  the  Tiger.    To  gamble. 

Strange,  isn't  it,  that  so  many  coantrynien  who  come  to  New  York  to  ^'see 
the  elephant**  will  go  andj!ght  the  tiger,  —  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adv. 

To  figure.  *'  Figure  on  that "  means  to  consider  it;  to  think  it  over. 
Western. 

File.     A  doth  used  for  wiping  a  floor  after  scrubbing. 

File-Pail  or  Filing-Pail.     A  wash-pail. 

Filibaster.     (Spanish,  Jilibustero.)     A  freebooter.     A  word  brought 

into  common  use  in  consequence  of  the  expeditions  against  Cuba 

under  Lopez  in  the  year  1851,  to  the  members  of  which  expedition 

it  was  applied.     It  is  from  the  Spanish  Jilibustero^  which,  like  the 

French  JUbustier,  is  itself  a  corruption  of  the  English  freebooter^ 

GermtLU  freibeuterj  a  term  imported  into  England  during  the  Low 

Country  wars  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,   and  pretty  generally 

applied  to  the  Buccaneers  who  ravaged   Spanish  America  about 

1680-90.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  etymology  of 

the  word  from  the  Low  Dutch  vlie-boot,  i.  e.  fly-boat,  a  sort  of  Dutch 

clipper. 

Onr  modem  fiUbustert  are  the  scum  of  our  society,  not  men  whom  '*  quick 
bosoms  '*  drive  upon  desperate  adventures ;  but  men  whom  rascality  has  outlawed, 
men  whom  society,  instead  of  sending  forth  with  blessings,  kicks  out  with  con- 
tempt. Broken-4own  gamblers,  drunken  lawyers,  unsuccessful  publicans,  dissi- 
pated shoe-makers,  detested  swindlers,  men  under  whose  feet  every  plank  has 
broken,  are  those  who  now-a-days  assume  the  bearing,  and  attempt  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps,  of  Cortez  or  of  Olive.  —  A".  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

To  filibuster.     1.  To  acquire  by  freebooting. 

What  was  Moses  but  a  filibuster,  whose  mission  was  to  dispossess  tribes  retro- 
grading (or  whose  civilization  was  corrupting  before  matured),  and  to  plant  in 
their  stead  another  people,  whose  subsequent  annals  show  them  to  have  been  at 
least  in  no  wise  superior  to  our  own  ?  What  were  the  Normans,  from  whom  the 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  afFect  to  derive  their  descent,  and  a  portion  of  their 
title  to  the  crown,  but  filibusters?  What  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  but  filibusters? 
What  State,  what  territory  in  this  Union  has  not  been  ^/idtisterecf  from  the  Indians, 
or  purchased  from  those  who  hBd^Ubtutered  h  7  Have  ever  five  years  elapsed 
down  to  the  present  time  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  that  some  of 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  have  not,  somewhere,  been  fiWnuUring  something  ? 
Letter  of  General  Henmngun  to  Senator  Toombe,  1857. 

2.  To  be,  to  act  as,  a  filibuster. 

FOibaetering,  FUibuBterism.  Freebooting,  freebootery.  The  word 
is  now  (1877)  much  used  in  politics,  particularly  in  Congress,  and 
means  the  sharp  manoeuvring  of  one  political  party  to  get  an  advan- 
tage over  an  opponent. 

The  history  of  British  India  is  but  one  vast  scheme  oifiWrnttering,  Alexander 
the  Great  was*  a  filibuster ;  so  was  C^sar,  and  so  Napoleon.    Nicholas  in  his  day 
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iB  a  filibiuter,  and  m>  was  Charles  the  XII.  Coitez  was  a  iililraster,  and  evezy 
fiK>t  of  Spanish  dominion  in  America  was  acquired  hy  JiUbuatering  alone.  Everj 
foot  of  Mexican  soil  is  now  under  the  dominion,  language,  laws,  usages,  and  lit> 
urgy  of filibtuterUm.  —  California  Pioneer^  Jan.,  1854. 

Colonel  H.  P.  Watkins  was  convicted,  March  24,  1854,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  of  setting  on  foot  a  military  expedition  against  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  —  in  other  words,  oi  JUibutUiitm,  —  AnmtU  of  San  Francitoo,  p.  525. 

FUlipeen  or  PhilUpina.  (Germau,  Vidliebchen.)  There  is  a  custom 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  at  dinner  or  evening  parties,  when 
almonds  or  other  nuts  are  eaten,  to  reserve  such  as  are  doable  or 
contain  two  kernels,  which  are  called ^//ipe£n«.  If  found  by  a  lady, 
she  gives  one  of  the  kernels  to  a  gentleman,  when  both  eat  their 
respective  kernels.  When  the  parties  again  meet,  each  strives  to 
be  the  first  to  exclaim  FUlipeen  I  for  by  so  doing  he  or  she  is  en- 
titled to  a  present  from  the  other.  Oftentimes  the  most  ingenious 
methods  are  resorted  to  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  surprise 
each  other  with  the  sudden  exclamation  of  this  mysterious  word, 
which  is  to  bring  forth  a  forfeit.  Another  way  of  obtaining  the 
forfeit  by  this  game  is  to  get  one  to  take  something  from  the  hand 
of  the  other. 

In  a  book  on  German  life  and  manners,  entitled  *'  A  Bout  with 
the  Burschens,  or  Heidelberg  in  1344,''  is  an  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  custom  in  Grermany,  which  at  the  same  time  fumiahes 
us  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  :  — 

Amongst  the  queer  customs  and  habits  of  Germany,  there  is  one  which  struck 
me  as  being  particularly  original,  and  which  I  should  recommend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  turf-men  in  England;  who  might,  perhaps,  find  it  nearly  as  good  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  their  spare  cash  as  backing  horses  that  have  been  made 
safe  to  lose,  and  prize>figiiters  who  have  never  intended  to  fight.  It  is  a  species 
of  betting,  and  is  accoroplitihed  thus  :  Each  of  two  persons  eats  one  of  the  ker- 
nels of  a  nut  or  almond  which  is  double.  The  first  of  the  two  who,  after  so  doing, 
takes  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  the  other,  without  saying  Ich  denJUf  ^^  I  think,** 
has  to  make  the  other  a  present  of  a  value  which  is  sometimes  previously  deter- 
mined, and  sometimes  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  loser.  The  presents  are  called 
VitlUebchetu^  and  are  usually  trifles  of  a  few  florins'  value ;  a  pipe,  riding-whip, 
or  such  like. 

7o  fill  the  Bin.  To  acknowledge;  to  come  up  to  the  mark.  Cf.  to 
acknowledge  the  com? 

**Sir,"  said  he,  —  and  he  [W.  L.  Yancey]  is  a  beautiful  speaker  and  person- 
ally a  very  fine-looking  man, —  *'are  you  the  celebrated  Parson  Brownlmr  ?*' 
''I'm  the  only  man  on  earth,"  I  replied,  *' that  Jills  the  bin.'' —Speedi  of  W,  G. 
Brownlow  o/Tetm.  in  N.  Y.  JTerald^  May  16, 1862. 

Filla.  A  common  mispronunciation  for  thillSf  the  shafts  of  a  wagon 
or  chaise. 

Flnefied.    Made  fine  ;  dandified. 
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If  this  new  jodgo  is  the  Blkked-up^Jin^td  sort  of  a  character  they  pictnr*  him, 
I  donH  want  to  see  him.  ^Bobb,  SqwUUr  JAfe,  p.  73. 

Fippenny  Bit,  or,  contracted,  Pip.  Fivepence.  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  several  of  the  Southern  States,  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish 
half -real.  (See  Federal  Currency. )  Fippence,  for  fivepence,  is 
provincial  in  England. 

To  fire.     To  fling  with  the  hand^  as  a  stone  or  other  missile. 

Tofirea^vray.  To  begin;  to  go  on.  An  expression  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  chairman  rose  and  said :  **  We  are  not  ready  yet,  we  must  go  on  in  order.** 
Calls  for  Mr.  H .  Mr.  H from  the  midst  of  the  audience  said,  "Gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  came  here  to  listen,  not  to  speak."  Loud  cries  of 
^  Go  ahead !  **  '*  Out  with  it !  '*  **  Fire  away  / *'  Whereupon  he  commenced.  — 
j^.  y.  Herald,  Sketch  of  a  PaliHocU  Meeting, 

Fire-DogB.     A  support  for  wood  in  a  fire-place;  andirons.  —  Webster. 

Ftre-Eaters.  A  name  given  by  their  political  opponents  to  the  advo- 
cates of  extreme  Southern  views.    Of  recent  introduction. 

The jffre-eajerv  in  the  territory  and  thejire-eaten  outside  do  not  at  all  agree  in 
their  views  of  what  is  proper  to  he  done  in  reference  to  voting  on  the  constitu- 
tion.—  Lecompton  (Karuoi)  Democrat^  Nov.,  1857. 

The  ^re-eaters  are  making  a  very  "  big  boo  for  a  little  goos«.*'  There  is  no 
strength  whatever  out  of  the  Gulf  States ;  and,  although  they  keep  Walkeir  very 
close  in  his  room,  he  is  seen  and  known  enough  to  make  all  efforts  to  elevate 
him  even  to  the  rank  of  a  bold  pirate  ridiculous.  — N.  Y.  Evening  Post^  1857. 

The  **  Savannah  Republican,"  in  noticing  the  call  for  a  convention 
of  the  Southern  States  previous  to  the  late  war,  said  :  — 

**  Our  noble  band  of  sisters,  all  embarked  in  one  common  bottom,  need  not  be 
taught  their  duty  by  a  set  of  gassy ^Jire-^ating  politicians,  such  as  are  likely  to 
constitute  the  staple  of  a  Southern  Convention." 

X%re-Hook.  A  stout  hook  at  the  end  of  a  spar,  used  in  pulling  down 
buildings  when  on  fire. 

nre-Hunt.  A  hunt  for  game  in  the  night  with  the  aid  of  a  long- 
handled  pan  containing  light  wood  or  pitch-pine  knots  ignited. 
This  is  carried  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hunter  until  he  sees  the  eyes 
of  the  animal  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit. 

The Jlre-kunt  was  Sam*s  hobby.  He  had  often  urged  me  to  accompimy  him, 
juat  to  see  how  slick  he  could  shine  a  buck's  eyes,  and  had  drawn  from  me  a 
promise  to  go  with  him  on  some  of  these  honta.  —  Traitt  of  Amtriean  Humor, 
Vol.  II.  p.  171. 

To  fire  into  the  Wrong  Flock  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  at  the 
West,  denoting  that  one  has  mistaken  his  object,  as  when  a  sports- 
man fires  at  a  different  flock  from  what  he  intended.  It  is  synony« 
moufi  with  '*  To  bark  up  the  wrong  tree." 
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I  said,  when  General  J cocked  his  gun  and  began  his  war  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, he  would  find  he  had  Jired  into  the  wrong  fiock.  —  CrockeWi  Speech,  Tofir, 
p.  81. 

I  will  make  that  goney  a  caution  to  sinners  I  know.  He  has  Jired  into  the 
wrong  Jlock  this  time.  1*11  teach  him  not  to  do  it  again.  ~5afn  SUck,  Huvum 
Nature,  p.  107. 

Fire- Water.  The  name  given  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  ardent 
spirits. 

Magna's  Canada  fathers  came  into  the  woods,  and  taught  him  to  drink  ^re- 
water,  and  he  became  a  rascal.  —  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohieana,  p.  146. 

The  Taos  whiskey,  a  raw,  fiery  spirit,  has  a  read}*  market  among  the  trappers 
and  Indian  traders,  who  find  the  Jire-water  the  most  profitable  article  of  trade 
with  the  aborigines.  —  Ruxkm^e  Adventures  in  the  Jtockg  Mountains,  p.  200. 

Pire-Wood.    Wood  designed  for  fuel. 

Fire  Zouave.  A  term  popularly  applied  to  companies  of  Zouaves,  the 
members  of  which  had  been  firemen  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  Pet  Lamb  astonishes  the  Secessionists.  The  Richmond  papers  tell  of  a  Fire 
Zouave  who  was  caught  and  taken  to  Fairfax,  &c.  —  A'.  T.  Tribtmt,  July  18, 
1861. 

First.  One,  single.  An  absurd  use  of  the  word,  which  has  recently 
crept  into  the  newspax)er8  and  public  speeches  from  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  West.  **  1  won't  pay  you  thejirst  red  cent;  "  i.e.,1 
will  not  pay  you  a  single  cent. 

And  here  was  I,  who  had  been  half  tempted  to  fret  because  a  stream  of  water 
leaking  through  the  top  of  the  coach  couldnH  alight  anywhere  else  but  on  my 
knees,  which  I  couldnH  move  the^rs<  inch,  absurdly  fancying  that  but  for  that 
I  might  have  slept  —  LeUer  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  23,  1849. 

Think  how  many  of  tlie  young  mechanics  of  New  York,  who  are  earning  their 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  week,  do  not  save  thejirst  cent  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  l>ut  squander  all  they  ought  to  lay  up  in  dissipation.  —  Ibid.,  Aug.  90, 
1849. 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  committed  the  Jirst  act  which  should  bring  upon  me 
the  displeasure  of  the  house  or  any  of  its  members.  —  W.  A.  Gilbert" s  Speech  m 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  27, 1857 

Flret-Clasa.  A  man  in  England  possesses  notable  capacity,  and  people 
style  him  capable,  or  able,  or  great.  In  Canada,  he  is  designated 
Jirst-class.  To  speak  of  &Jirst'Clas8  carriage,  or  ajirst-class  prize,  or 
even  a  first-class  prize  ox,  may  be  right  enough;  but  why  apply 
phrases  with  such  poor  associations  to  men  of  splendid  intellect?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  a  man  be  great  f  Will  he  seem  any  greater  when 
indissolubly  associated  with  a  railway  van?  —  Reo.  A.  C  Geikie,  in 
Canadian  Journal,  Sept.,  1857. 

Flrat-Rate.  Of  the  first  class  or  order;  superior;  superexcellent.  An 
expression  now  in  very  common  use,  applied,  as  most  superlatives 
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are  in  the  United  States,  with  veiy  little  discrimination.  It  was 
formerly  said  of  large  and  important  things,  as  **  2k  first-rate  ship." 
Now  we  hear  of  ^^ first-rate  pigs,"  ^^ first-rate  liquors,'*  ^*^ first-rate 
lawyers." 

The  firtt^raU  imporUnce  of  the  subject,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  are 
deeening  of  a  portion  of  our  space.  —  Westnumter  Review^  July,  1847. 

A  young  woman  wants  a  situation  as  a  chambermaid.  She  is  tifint-rate  washer 
and  ironer,  and  plain  sewer.  — Advertisement  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

It  is  also  used  adverbially;  thus,  if  we  ask  a  person  how  he  is,  he 
replies,  *'  I  am  first-rate,"  i.  e.  in  excellent  health,  very  well. 

Mr.  Borthwick  found  the  California  Indians  had  acquired  this  use 
of  the  phrase;  for,  says  he:  — 

When  you  salute  them  with  '*  How  d*  ye  do,"  or  if  you  really  want  to  know 
the  state  of  their  health,  they  invariably  answer ytMv-rate.  So  having  ascertained 
that  the}'  were  all  ftus-rate,  I  made  inquiries  as  to  my  way.  —  Three  Years  mi 
CaUfomia,  p.  211. 

Well,  there  *s  some  men  whose  natural  smartness  helps  them  along  first-rate. 
Major  Joneses  Courtship,  p.  81. 

Maiy  liked  all  the  speak er8^rs/-ral«,  except  one  feller  who  gin  the  galls  all 
sorts  of  a  shakin*.  —  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

The  **  London  Illustrated  News,"  Dec.  6,  1856,  in  speaking  of 
Assheton  Smith,  a  celebrated  huntsman,  says:  — 

In  his  Leicestershire  days,  he  was  first-rate  as  a  horseman ;  .  .  .  .  and  in  one  of 
the  worst  scenting  countries,  he  has  for  years  shown  the^rs^-rato  sport 

First  Rate  and  a  Half.    Any  thing  somewhat  better  than  what  is 

considered  ^r«^ra/6;  or  first-rate  intensified. 

FiiBt  B^rathe.    First  quality;  first  chop.     New  York. 

Nothing  ^U  serve  you  but  &firstsufathe  mug,  about  twenty-three  years  old.  — 
(7.  Mathews,  Puffer  Hopkins. 

Flail-Ball.  Salt  codfish  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  potatoes ;  it  is 
then  made  into  balls  and  fried,  or,  for  those  who  don't  like  grease, 
baked  upon  a  griddla  An  amusing  song  called  the  *'  Lone  Fish- 
Bail  "  was  very  popular  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  of  the  cheap 
eating-houses,  a  customer  who  had  one  of  these  balls,  haying  called 
for  a  piece  of  bread, 

The  waiter  roared  it  through  the  hall, 
**  We  don^t  give  bread  with  one  fish-batt.^* 

Fiah-Cro^KT.  (Carvus  ossifragus.  Wilson.)  A  bird  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Southern  States.  During 
the  summer,  they  are  sometimes  found  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  generally  seen  hovering  over  bays  and  rivers  as  well  as  over 
salt  ponds  and  marshes,  searching  for  small  fry  or  for  small  crabs 
called  Fiddlers.  — Audubon. 
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FUihermafn-Fanner.  Sftid  of  such  peraons  as  altemate  farming  and 
fishing  at  different  periods,  especially  such  as  customarily  farm  in 
one,  and  fish  in  another  part  of  each  year.  Sea-ooast  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

FiBh-Flake.  A  frame  covered  with  fagots,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
fish.    New  England.     See  Flakes, 

Fishing-Frog.     See  Devil-Fish, 

Fiah-Pot  A  wicker  basket,  sunk,  with  a  cork  float  attached,  for 
catching  crabs,  lobsters,  &c. 

Flah-Foond.  A  net  attached  to  stakes,  and  used  for  entrapping  and 
catching  fish ;  a  wear.    Connecticut. 

Flah-Story.    A  story  that  taxes  credulity;  an  incredible  narration. 

Fiahy.     Having  the  characteristics  of  a  fish-story;  rather  incredible. 

We  did  not  lose  a  man.  This  sounds  rather ./EMy ;  but  they  had  no  artflleiy. 
N,  r.  Tribune,  Nov.  85, 1881. 

Plate  (t  as  in  mice).     A  small  dog;  a  puppy.     Pennsylvania. 

Fits.  **  To  give  one  Jits  "  means,  by  a  vulgar  hyperbole,  to  give  one 
such  a  punishing  as  to  throw  him  into  fits,  to  punish  him  very 
severely. 

Mote.  Kow  look  a-here,  Liz,  —  I  go  in  for  Bill  S.ykes,  *cause  he  runs  wid  our 
machine ;  but  he  mustn't  come  foolin'  round  my  gal,  or  I  Ul  ^ve  him  Jits.  — A 
Glance  at  New  York, 

Aid.  Voorhie*.    Go  on,  Mr.  Jones. 

Witneu.  He  said  that  the  Atlas  was  coming  oat,  to  ffhe  Mayor  Wood  and 
myself  "/to." 

Aid.  Ely.    Was  he  to  give  any  thing  else? 

Witness,  Tes,  he  said  he  was  going  to  *' give  us  Jessie.**  —  Neva  York  CStff 
Council  Debates. 

Sometimes  additional  force  is  given  to  this  epithet  by  threatening 
to  **  give  particular  Jits, ^^  as  in  the  following  example:  — 

Lady  Bulwer  has  just  published  a  new  novel,  called  **yery  Successful,**  in 
which  rumor  reports  that  Sir  Edward  is  to  get  partictUar  Jits.  —  N,  Y.  Times. 

I  rather  guess  as  how  the  old  man  will  give  particular  Jits  to  our  folks  to^y. 
Egglestcn,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  p.  101. 

Fix.    A  condition;  predicament;  dilemma. 

Some  feller  jest  come  and  tuck  my  bundle  and  the  jug  of  spirits,  and  left  me  in 
this  herejte.  —  CTtron.  ofPineville,  p.  47. 

Are  you  drunk  too  ?  Well,  I  never  did  see  yon  in  that  J!x  in  all  my  UvaJong 
bom  days. —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  163. 

The  gentleman  must  be  stronger  in  the  faith  than  ourselves,  if  he  does  not  find 
himself  in  an  awkward^.  —  N.  Y.  CommerdcU  Advertiser,  Oct.  18, 1845. 

To  fix.     In  popular  use,  to  put  in  order;  to  prepare;  to  adjust;  to  set 
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or  place  in  the  mttnner  desired  or  most  suitable.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his 
*'  Travels  in  North  America,"  chap,  iii.,  has  the  following  remarks 
on  this  word:  — 

At  one  of  the  stations  where  the  train  stopped,  we  heard  some  jrounj^  woman 
from  Ohio  exclaim,  **  Well,  we  are  in  a  pretty^/**  and  found  their  dilemma  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  financial  crisis  of  these  times,  for  none  of  their  dollar  notes 
of  the  Ohio  banks  woald  pass  here.  The  substantive  **^.a;  *'  is  an  acknowledged 
Tulgarism ;  but  the  verb  is  used  in  New  England  by  well-educated  people,  in  the 
aenseofthe  French  "arranger,'*  or  the  English  **do."  To  Jlx  the  hair,  the 
table,  the  fire,  means  to  dresa  the  hair,  lay  the  table^  and  make  up  the  fire ;  and 
this  application  is,  I  presume,  of  Hibernian  origin,  as  an  Irish  gentleman.  King 
Comey,  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  tale  of  Ormond,  says,  "I Ml /a;  him  and  hia 
wounds." 

"Where  they  might ^x  their  pieces"  [muskets].  —  Bradford's 
Hist,  of  Plymotahf  1646.  In  citing  tiiis  passage,  Palfrey  says,  **  Brad- 
ford put  the  word  to  that  use  when  he  spoke  only  his  native  Not- 
tinghamshire."—  Hist,  of  New  England^  Vol.  11.  p.  68,  note. 

The  word  is  equally  common  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Boys  threaten- 
ing vengeance  say,  **  I  Ul^  you!  " 

One  of  their  moat  remaricable  terms  ia  to  fix.  Whatever  work  requirea  to  b« 
done  must  hefxtd,  **  Fix  the  room  **  ia  to  aet  it  in  order.  "  Fix  the  table," 
** Fix  the  fire,"  aays  the  mistress  to  her  servants;  and  the  things  hnjixed  accord- 
ingly. —  Backwood*  of  Canada,  p.  82. 

To  fix  it.  A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  but  now  very  common.  It 
is  heard  in  such  phrases  as,  **  I  will  not  do  so  and  so,  any  how  you 
can  fix  it^**  or,  still  worse,  **  no  how  you  can  fix  i<,"  i.  e.  not  in  any 
way  that  you  can  arrange  it;  not  by  any  means. 

A  wet  day  ia  oonaiderable  tiresome,  any  toay  you  oan  fxii.  —  Bam  Slick  in 
En^^antd,  ch.  2. 

If  I  waa  an  engineer,  I  'd  clap  on  ateam,  —  I  *d  fire  up,  I  tell  you ;  you  wouldn't 
get  me  to  atop  the  angme,  no  way  you  could  fix  it.  —  Picking*  from  (Ae  Picayune. 

Hie  maater  called  them  up,  and  axed  them  the  hardest  questions  he  could  find 
in  the  book;  but  he  couldn't  stump  'em,  no  how  ht  could  fix  it.  —  Major  Jones's 
Courtthip,  p.  86. 

Workin'  ain't  genteel  nor  independent,  no  how  you  can  fix  it.  —  Pickings  from 
the  Pioayunt,  p.  74. 

'*  According  to  my  notiona,  riches  and  grandeur  ain*t  to  be  compared  to  religion, 
no  how  you  can  fix  it;  and  I  always  aaid  ao,"  aaid  the  Widow  Bedott.  —  BedoU 
Papers,  p.  185. 

To  fix  one's  Flint  is  a  phrase  taken  from  backwoods  life,  and  means 
the  same  as  to  settle,  to  do  for,  to  dish. 

"Take  it  easy,  Sam,"  aaya  I,  "  yourfiint  ii fixed;  you  are  wet  through ; "  and 
I  aettled  down  to  a  careless  walk,  quite  desperate.  —  Sam  Slidb  in  England^  ch.  S. 

The  Bluenose  hante  the  tools ;  and,  if  he  had,  he  couldn't  use  them.  That  'a 
the  reaaon  any  one  a'moat  can  ^*fix  hiefiint  tot  him.'*  —  Ibid. 
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To  fix  ont.    To  set  out  (adorn,  arrange),  supply,  fit  out,  display. 

X^-out    Adornment,  arrangement,  '*oafc-fit." 

To  fix  up.    As  fix  out;  and  also  to  mend,  repair;  and  to  contrive. 

Fix-up.  From  the  verb  as  above.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  ornament, 
a  supply,  a  contrivance,  device,  arrangement. 

The  "Albany  Aigus,"  still  hoping  for  some  sort  of  a  oomproniise  or  Jix-^ 
with  the  rebels,  says :  — 

Fixed  Fact  A  positive  or  well-established  fact,  what  the  French  call 
unfait  accompli.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  attributed  to  the  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing. 

The  '*  Boston  Post,"  June,  1847,  in  speaking  of  the  trial  of 
Captain  Stetson  for  piratically  running  away  with  a  ship  and  cargo, 
says:  — 

That  he  did  dispose  of  a  laige  quantity  of  oil,  and  afterwards  desert  from  the 
vessel,  Are  Jixed /acta. 

In  many  localities,  spiritualism  h&s  become  Ajixtdfact^  and  its  modus  operamdi 
Sa  well  understood  by  those  who  have  investigated  it  as  a  mental  science  on  the 
platform  of  cause  and  effect.  —  Chritlian  SpirituaKtt. 

FlxingB.  A  word  used  with  absurd  laxity,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  to  signify  arrangements,  embellishments,  trimmings,  gar- 
nishings  of  any  kind. 

The  theatre  was  better  filled,  and  the  Jlxings  looked  nicer,  than  in  Philadelphia. 
Crockett,  Tour  down  Eaat^  p.  38. 

All  the  fellows  fell  to  getting  grapes  for  the  ladies ;  but  they  all  had  their  Sunday 
Jbeint  on,  and  were  afraid  to  go  into  the  brush.  —  Major  Jontis  Court$hip^  p.  42. 

A  mnn  who  goes  into  the  woods,  as  one  of  these  veteran  settlers  observed  to  me, 
has  a  heap  of  little  Jixitu  to  study  out,  and  a  great  deal  of  projecting  to  do.  — 
Judge  IlaUf  Lettere/rom  the  Wtst^  Letter  18. 

When  we  parted,  I  wanted  to  pay  him  something  handsome  for  all  his  trouble; 
but  I  couldn't  git  him  to  take  nothing  but  an  X,  to  buy  some  wimmin  fains  for 
the  old  lady  as  a  compliment  from  me.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

"  Ah !  **  exclaimed  the  teamster  [to  a  gentleman  who  had  a  good  deal  of  lug- 
gage], **  what  anybody  on  earth  can  want  with  such  lots  of  fxins,  I  *m  sure  *s 
dark  to  me."  —  Mrs.  Clavers,  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

One  half  of  the  country  is  overflowed  in  the  winter,  and  Mother  half,  which  is 
a  darned  sight  the  biggest,  is  covered  with  cane,  pimento,  and  other  fxins.  — 
Porter* s  South-western  Tales^  p.  123. 

The  following  advice  was  given  to  the  editor  of  a  new  Western 
paper:  — 

Advertise  our  doins  in  gineral,  such  as  we  got  to  sell,  and  throw  yourself  wide 
on  the  literary  fxins  and  poetry  for  the  galls ;  and.  Mister,  if  you  do  this  with  spirit, 
the  whole  town  will  take  your  paper.  — Robb^  Squatter  Life,  p.  31. 

For  a  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  food,  see  Chicken  Fixings, 
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To  fizzle  the  elbow  is  to  knock  the  **  crazy  bone.'' 

Fisile.  A  ridiculous  failure.  The  figure  is  that  of  wet  powder, 
which  bums  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  goes  out  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  analogous  expres- 
sion, *'  a  flash  in  the  pan.'' 

There  is  an  £nglish  proverb  which  says,  **  Every  pea  has  its  vease^ 
and  a  bean  fifteen."  This  establishes  the  etymology  of  the  word; 
for  vewte  is  simply  the  Italian  vescia  (crepitus  ventus)^  which  Baretti, 
in  his  Italian  Dictionary,  expressly  defines  by  the  word  Jizzle. 

In  many  colleges  of  the  United  States,  this  elegant  term  is  used 
to  denote  a  blundering  recitation.  It  has  been  held  that  to  hit  just 
one  third  of  the  meaning  constitutes  **a  perfect  ^w/tf." — HaWs 
College  Words.  The  "Bmnonian,"  Feb.  24,  1877,  defines  the 
word  to  mean  **  where  the  student  thinks  he  knows,  but  can't 
quite  express  it,"  or  **he  tries  to  express  it,  and  the  professor 
thinks  he  doesn't  quite  know." 

With  mind  and  body  so  nearly  at  rest  that  naught  interrapted  my  inmost  repose 
save  cloudy  reminiscences  of  a  morning  ^zzU  and  an  afternoon  flunk,  my  tran- 
qnillity  was  sufficiently  enviable.  —  Yale  LUerartf  Magazine,  Vol.  XV.  p.  114. 
Here  he  could  Jizzle*  mark,  without  a  sigh. 
And  see  orations  unregarded  die.  —  The  Tomahawk,  Nov.,  1840. 

In  Princeton  College,  the  word  blue  is  used  with  Jizzle,  to  render 
it  intensive;  as,  he  made  ''  a  blue^fizzle^**  **  Hejizzled  blue,** 

The  term  is  nsed  with  equally  happy  effect  in  political  as  in 
college  slang. 

The  trick  of  the  administration  to  palm  ofF  the  Washington  Union  upon  the 
Senate  as  the  National  Democrat  organ  was  a  Jiade  and  a  shocking  failure.  — 
N.  r.  Herald. 

To  fixxle.  1.  To  fail  in  reciting;  to  recite  badly.  A  correspondent 
from  Williams  College  says:  **  Flunk  is  the  common  word  when 
some  unfortunate  man  makes  an  utter  failure  in  recitation.  He 
fizzles  when  he  stumbles  through  at  last."  A  writer  in  the  '*  Yale 
Literary  Messenger  "  thus  aptly  defines  the  word:  *'  Fizzle.  To  rise 
with  modest  reluctance,  to  hesitate  often,  to  decline  finally;  gen- 
erally, to  misunderstand  the  question."  —  HalVs  College  Words. 

tiy  dignity  is  outraged  at  beholding  those  who  fiale  and  flunk  in  my  presence 
tower  above  me.  —  The  Yale  Banger,  Oct.  23, 1847. 

2.  To  cause  one  to  fall  in  reciting.    Said  of  an  instructor.  —  Hall, 

Fizzle  him  tenderly, 

Bore  him  with  care ; 
Fitted  so  slenderly, 

Tutor,  beware.  —  TaU  LU.  Mag,,  Yd.  Xm.  p.  8S1. 
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To  fissle  out.    To  be  quenched,  eztingimhed;  to  prove  a  faUme. 
A  favorite  expression  in  Ohio. 

The  factiotu  and  revolutionaiy  action  of  the  fifteen  has  interrupted  the  regular 
bofliness  of  the  Senate,  dis^aced  the  actors,  emdjizzledota! —  CindnfMii  CheetU, 

Is  the  new  hotel  [one  called  the  Burnet  House]  to  be  given  up  or  to  go  on  ? 
To  go  on.  It  cannot  be  possible,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  about  a 
*' splendid  hotel/*  that  oar  enterprising  business  men  will  let  it  Jizde  out.  —  Und. 

You  neyer  get  tired  of  a  good  horse.  Me  d<m't  JizzU  out.  You  like  him  better 
and  better  eveiy  day.  —  Sam  SUck^  Human  Nature^  p.  55. 

FlakeB.      (Old  Eng.  fleyke  or  hyrdylle.   Da.   vlaeck.)     Fish-flakes. 

(Datch,  vlaaky  a  hurdle  for  wool.)    Long  poles  laid  upon  crotcfaed 

posts  driven  into  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  other,  about  two  feet 

apart  and  covered  with  brush,  upon  which  codfish   are  spread 

to  dry. 

Some  tear  downe  Fkikei,  whereon  men  reerely  diy  their  fish,  to  the  great  hurt 
and  hindrance  of  many  other  that  come  after  them.  —  WhUboume,  Disc,  and  Dit- 
coverie  of  New-Found-land  (Lond.  1622),  p.  66. 

The  owners  of  vessels  [in  fishing  districts]  have  v^ftakt-yard  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  landing-places,  to  which  the  fish  are  carried  on  being  landed.  —  Peter  GoU^ 
the  FUherman. 

Tiih-Jlakei  were  spread  upon  the  beach,  and  the  women  were  bnsy  in  turning 
the  cod  upon  them.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature* 

Slap-Doodle.     Nonsense,  vain  boasting;  as  of  a  cock  flapping  his 

wings  and  crowing. 

McMahon  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  dreadfully  low-spirited  style,  that  the  Sooth  is 
a  Pelican ;  that  we  are  her  progeny ;  that  she  has  drained  her  breasts  to  feed 
us;  and  to  utter  other  flap-doodle  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Richmond  mind.  — 
N.  T.  Trilmne,  Jan.  90,  1862. 

Flapjack.  A  flat  pancake  fried  upon  a  griddle ;  also  called  a  slapjack. 
It  is  an  old  English  word,  and  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare. 

We  *I1  have  fiesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and,  moreover,  puddings 
9X^6.  flapjacks  i  and  thou  shalt  be  welcome.  —  PericltB,  ii.  1. 

Sarah  Wilkerson,  good  cretur,  she  was,  one  of  the  likeliest  heifers  that  was 
ever  raised.  She  could  heft  a  barrel  of  fiour  as  easy  as  I  can  flirt  s^Jlapjack.  — 
Mark  Twain^  Roughing  It^  p.  384. 

To  flash  in  the  PaxL    To  fail  of  success.      A  metaphor  borrowed 

from  the  old-fashioned  flint-and-steel  gun,  which,  after  being  primed 

and  ready  to  be  discharged,  nometime^  flashed  in  the  pan. 

Mt4  Lowell,  in  his  poem  on  the  school-house,  speaks  of  the  dame 

who,  prim  and  calm, 

could  detect  at  once 
Who  Jladied  in  ihepan^  and  who  was  downright  dunce. 

Flash-Board.  A  board  placed  upon  a  mill-dam  when  a  river  is  low, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  fall  of  water.  It  is  temporary,  being 
placed  and  removed  frona  the  dam  as  circumstances  require. 
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Flat.  1.  In  America,  this  word  is  applied  to  low  alluvial  lands.  "  The 
Mohawk  flats  "  is  a  term  oniversally  applied  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  on  either  side  of  whidi  are  alluvial  lands.  See  Bot- 
tom Land*.  It  is  also  applied  to  river  shoals,  where  they  are  of 
much  extent. 

In  New  England,  all  the  spaces  between  high  and  low  water 

mark  on  the  seashore,  or  in  bays,  inlets,  &c.,  where  the  sea  flows 

and  ebbs. 

The  title  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  owner  thereof  in  fee,  to  all  the/a/#or  lands, 

.  .  .  below  the  ordinary  line  of  riparian  ownership,  from  which  the  natural  flow 

of  the  tides  in  Boston  harbor  has  been  cut  off  by  dams  or  otherwise,  and  also  the 

jloft  below  said  line,  is  hereby  asserted  and  declared,  &c.  —  J^aws  of  ifoMO- 

And  now  the  airy  Flats  we  pass,  their  chorcfa, 
Litigious  hall,  and  taTems,  and  approach 
The  gloomy  shade  of  dark  coif  tin  uous  wood. 
That  runs  high  westward  to  the  Mohawk's  fonnt. 

McKinnon's  Poems,  p.  34. 

2.  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  straw  hat,  worn  by  women. 
8.  A  species  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  on  the  Mississippi  and 
•  other  rivers.     See  Flat-Boat, 

4.  A  rejection,  dismissal.    See  To  flat, 

5.  A  term  used  where  money  or  stocks  are  lent  without  interest. 

6.  A  dull-headed  person. 

To  fiat  To  reject  a  lover;  as,  **Miss  Deborah  gave  Ike  the^^" 
•'  He 's  got  the^,"  *•  She  flatted  him."    Western. 

Fiat-Boat.  A  nide  sort  of  vessel  used  for  transporting  produce,  &c., 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  thus  described  by  Flint:  '*  They 
are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly  curved  from  the  cen- 
tre to  shed  rain.  They  are  generally  above  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  and  sometimes  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  beams,  and  they  are  intended  to 
be  of  great  strength,  and  to  carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are  conveyed 
to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description, 
fitted  up  for  the  descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country,  with  a 
stove,  comfortable  apartments,  beds,  and  arrangements  for  commo- 
dious habitancy. —  //t>^  and  Geogr.  of  Miss,  Valley,  These  boats 
are  also  called  Kentucky  Flats  and  Broad-horns.   See  Ark. 

Finally  one  of  'em  ses,  **  Don't  make  fan  of  the  nnfortnnate;  he 's  hardly  got 
orer  bein'  blowed  np  yet  Let  *8  make  up  a  puss  for  him.''  Then  they  all  throwed 
in  and  made  np  five  dollars.  As  the  spokesman  handed  me  the  change,  he  axed 
me,  '*  Whar  did  yon  find  yourself  arter  the  'splosion  ?  "  «'  In  a/a(-ioa^"  see  I. 
Widow  Bagljf's  Husband, 

16 
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To  flat-boat.    To  transport  in  a  flat-boat. 

The  first  enterprise  of  JoeUh  Hedges  on  bis  own  aocotint  was  a  trading  ezenr- 
sion  to  New  Orleans  with  fruit,  which  he  fiatrboated  from  Wheeling  to  that 
point.  — iVa<.  InUUigencer,  July  29,  1858. 

Flat-Boatman.     A  hand  employed  on  a  flat-boat. 

Flat-broke.  Utterly  bankrupt,  entirely  out  of  money.  The  Califor- 
nia correspondent  of  the  '*  Boston  Post,"  in  speaking  of  the  emigra- 
tion, says:  **Many  emigrants,  arriving  in  that  state  of  ooUapsity 
termed ^^-^roibtf,  staid  at  Los  Angeles  because  they  couldn't  go  on." 

To  flat  oat.  To  collapse;  to  prove  a  failure.  A  Western  phrase 
applied  to  a  political  meeting;  as,  **  The  meeting  flatted  out.** 
President  Dwight  was  criticising  a  passage  in  a  theme,  and,  being 
hard  up  for  a  simile,  said :  **  Why,  it 's  as  flat  —  it 's  as  flat  —  it 's  as 
flat  as  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  flatted  out  flat." 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  noun.  *^  It  was  a  complete  y^-ou^." 
<*  He  made  &flat  out.'* 

Flat-footed.  Downright,  resolute;  firmly,  resolutely.  A  term  bo- 
longing  to  the  Western  political  slang,  with  which  the  halls  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  newspapers,  are  now  deluged. 

Colonel  M attempted  to  define  his  position,  but,  being  unable,  exdaimed: 

I  'm  an  independent,  flat-footed  man,  and  am  neither  for  nor  against  the  mill- 
dam.  —  Ttnnetsee  Newipaper. 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  there  lived  a  brawny,  stalwart  son  of  Yulcan.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  will,  and  a  zealous  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  His  Herculean  frame, 
and  bold,  Jiat-footed  way  of  saying  things,  had  impressed  his  neighbors,  and  he 
held  the  rod  in  terrorem  over  them.  —  Harper^t  Mag,^  Sept,  1858. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  has  come  out  JUU-foottd  for  the  administra- 
tion,— a  real  red-hot  Democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool, — denounces  Mr.  Calhoun, — 
and  is  ready  now  to  take  any  high  office.  But  the  mission  to  England  is  beyond 
his  reach.  —  N.  T.  Herald^  June  80, 1846. 

Flat  Top.     See  Iron  Weed. 

To  flax  round.    To  be  energetic  ;  to  move  quickly.    New  England. 

Flea-Bane.  (Erigeron  Canadense.)  One  of  the  moat  hardy  and  com- 
mon weeds.  It  propagates  itself  rapidly,  and  since  the  discovery  of 
America  has  been  introduced  and  spread  through  most  countries  in 
Europe.  —  Bigelow's  Flora  Bost. 

This  plant  is  sold  by  the  Shakers  for  its  medical  properties,  which 
are  astringent  and  diuretic. 

Flioker.     See  Clape. 

Flitter.     A  corruption  of  the  word  fritter,  a  pancake. 

Floor.  Used  in  Congress,  in  this  expression,  to  get  the  floor;  to  have 
the  floor;  to  obtain  the  floor,  —  that  is,  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
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part  in  a  debate.    The  EngHsh  say,  to  be  in  po$$emon  of  ike 
Howe. — Pickering's  Vocabulary, 

To  flour.  To  grind  and  bolt;. to  convert  into  flour.  —  Webster,  A 
word  nsed  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  mills  for 
grinding  wheat.  £x. :  "  The  mill  can  flour  two  hundred  barrels  a 
day  ; "  «.  £.,  it  can  make  so  many  barrels  of  flour. 

Flooring-Mill.  A  griat-milly  especially  one  in  which  flour  is  made 
from  wheat 

nmnmnz.  In  colleges,  applied  to  a  poor  recitation;  a  failure. — 
HaU*s  College  Words. 

TO  fliimmiuK.  To  give  in,  gire  up;  to  die.  The  word  is  used  in 
England,  but  not  in  the  same  manner.  According  to  HalliweU,  it 
means  **  to  overcome,  frighten,  bewilder,  foil,  disappoint,  or  mys- 
'Ufy,  also  to  maul  or  mangle." — Diet,  of  Arch,  and  Prov.  Words, 

Prehaps  Parson  Hyme  didn't  put  into  PokerviUe  for  two  mortal  hours ;  and 
prebaps  Pokerville  didn't  mizzle,  wince,  and  fintXiy  JImmmix  li^t  beneath  him. 
Fitld^  Drama  in  PokervilU, 

Be  ye  men  of  mighty  stomachs. 
Men  that  can't  be  made  to  flummvx. 

Off  tier  WarofAceomae,  N.  Y,  Tribune,  April,  1848. 

I  thought  I  should  ajtummnxed!  The  dogs  they  sidled  back ;  an*  Ike  cussed; 
and  I  lay  down  an'  rolled,  till  I  was  so  full  I  thought  I  should  a  bust  my  biler. 
Mike  Hooter*$  Bear  Story. 

nunk.     A  backing  out;  a  total  failure  in  a  college  recitation. 

The  Sabbath  dawns  upon,  the  poor  student  burdened  with  the  thought  of  the 
lesson  or  funk  of  the  morrow  morning.  —  Tale  Tomahawk,  Feb.,  1851. 

In  moody  meditation  sunk, 

Reflecting  on  my  futme  funk, -~  Bongs  of  Tale,  1863. 

T6  flunk.  To  fail  utterly  in  a  college  examination.  The  **  Bruno- 
nian,"  Feb.  24, 1877,  says  a  flunk  is  a  complete  fizzle,  and  a  dead 
flunk  IB  where  one  refuses  to  get  out  of  his  seat 

They  know  that  a  man  who  has  funked,  because  too  much  of  a  genius  to  get 

his  lesson,  is  not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  joking. — Amherst  Indicator,  Vol.  I. 

p.  253. 

Way  down  in  Hoosic  Valley 

Minds  put  forth  their  shoots, 
And  many  weary  hours  are  passed 

In  grubbing  lingual  roots. 
There  I  fizzled  and  there  I  funked, 

So  mournful  all  the  day ; 
Till  the  welcome  pony  came  at  last, 

And  bore  my  toil  away. 

Carmina  CoUegensM,  Bongs  qf  WUKmns,  p.  98. 
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To  flank  out.    To  retire  through  fear;  to  give  up,  back  out. 

Whj,  little  one,  yon  most  be  cracked,  if  yon  Jlunk  otU  before  we  b^gin.  — J.  C 
Neal. 

We  mast  have  at  least  as  manj  subscriben  as  there  are  students  in  college,  or 
flunk  ouL  — The  Crayon^  Tale  CoU.,  1823. 

Flunky.    1.  A  class  of  people,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  manner 

in  which  stocks  are  bought  and  sold,  and  deceived  by  appearances, 

come  into  Wall  Street  without  any  knowledge  of  the  market.    The 

consequence  is,  they  make  bad  inyestments,  or  lose  theif  money. 

These  the  brokers  call^unib>5.  — A  Week  in  Wall  Street,  p.  81. 

A  broker,  who  had  met  with  heavy  losses,  exclaimed :  '*  I  *m  in  a  bear-trap,  — * 
this  won*t  do.  The  dogs  will  come  over  me.  I  shall  be  mulct  in  a  loss.  But 
I  *ve,  got  time ;  I  *11  turn  the  scale ;  I  *11  help  the  bulls  operate  for  a  rise,  and 
draw  in  the/waMC**  —  iMci.,  p.  90. 

2.  Li  college  parlance,  says  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  **  College  Words," 

«one  who  makes  a  complete  failure;  one  yf ho  flunks,*' 

I  bore  him  safe  through  Horace, 
Saved  him  from  the^imJbey'f  doom. 

rede  Lit.  Mag,,  Vol.  XX. 

nutter-'Wheel.    A  water-wheel  of  small  diameter,  which  from  the 

rapidity  of  its  motion  makes  a  fluttering  noise;  hence  its  name. 

Used  mostly  for  ordinary  saw-mills. 

Fly.  (Dutch,  vly,)  In  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.  '*  The  Fly 
market "  of  New  York  is  well  known. 

To  fly  around.  To  stir  about;  to  be  active.  A  very  common  ex- 
pression. Fly  round  and  tear  your  shirt  is  not  an  infrequent  inteu- 
fification. 

Come,  gals,  fly  rcnrnd,  and  let  *s  get  Mrs.  Clavers  some  supper.  — A  New  Homt, 
p.  13. 

Fetch  on  the  pies  and  puddings.  Fly  round  and  change  the  plates.  —  Widow 
BedoU  Pqpere,  p.  167. 

Flyer.  A  venture.  To  take  a  flyer  in  stocks  is  the  expression  used 
in  Wall  Street  when  persons  not  stock-brokers,  or  dealers  in  stocks, 
occasionally  make  a  venture.  Their  orders  are  given  to  the  regular 
brokers,  who  execute  them  for  a  commission,  without  becoming 
personally  responsible  to  the  parties  with  whom  they  make  the 
transaction. 

The  most  successful  bankers  and  merchants  often  employ  their  spare  ftmds  in 
ttkingflyert, — New  York  Stock  ReporL 

When  the  open  and  close  Boards  [of  brokers]  so  far  coalesced  as  to  meet  in 
one  Long  Room,  old  notions  had  become  so  thoroughly  rubbed  away  that  mem- 
bers spoke  frankly  of  their  neat  turns  and^yeri.  — Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries 
of  Wall  Street,  p.  lU. 

Flying-Fiali.     See  Sea  Robin, 
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To  fly  oir  the  Handle.    To  break  out,  become  excited;  also,  to  break 
a  promise. 

When  I  used  to  tell  minister  this,  as  he  was  jlying  off  the  handle,  he  *d  My, 
Sun,  yon  're  as  correct  as  Euclid,  bat  as  cold  and  dry.  —  Sam  BUck,  Hvmam 
Nature,  p.  149. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  girls  would  proraise,  and  then^y  off  at  the  handle; 
but  most  all  contrived  some  reason  for  giving  me  the  bag  to  hold.  — McCUntock^ 
BeedWt  Marriage, 

Fog-Hom.      A  huge  horn  blown  by  steam,  chiefly  used  at  sea  to  warn 

vessels  when  in  a  fog.    It  is  said  that  the  sound  can  be  worked  up  to 

a  power  of  being  heard  sixty  miles  away.    It  is  also  caUed  a  Syren. 

Folka.      This  old  word  is  much  used  in  New  England,  instead  of 

'*  people"  or  '^persons."    1.  For  the  persons  in  one's  family,  as 

in  this  common  phrase,  ^*  How  do  your  folks  do  ?  '*  that  is,  your 

family.     2.  For  people  in  general ;  as  in  expressions  of  this  kind, 

"  What  do  folks  thmk  of  it  ?  "  &c.     Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  »•  it 

is  now  only  used  in  familiar  or  burlesque  language."  —  Pickering. 

When  English  writers  try  to  imitate  Yankee  talk,  they  make  us 

my  folk  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  us  say  helps^  instead  of  help. 

Old  good  man  Dobeon  of  the  green 

Bemembers  he  the  tree  has  seen, 

And  goes  withfolke  to  shew  the  sight.  —  Bw\ft, 

Poo-Foo.  In  New  York,  a  term  of  contempt,  nearly  equivalent  to 
«  small  potatoes,"  a  man  not  worth  notice. 

I>on*t  know  what  a  foofoo  is  ?  Well,  as  you  *re  a  greenhorn,  I  MI  enlighten 
yon.  A  f oof 00,  or  an  outsider,  is  a  chap  that  can^t  come  the  big  figure.  —  A 
Glance  at  New  Torh, 

Fool-Fiali.  (Genus  Monocanthus.  Cuvier.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Long-finned  File-fish.  **  Our  fishermen  apply  to  it  the  whimsical 
name  of  Fool-fish,"  says  Dr.  DeKay,  '*  in  allusion  to  what  they 
consider  its  absurd  mode  of  swimming  with  a  wriggling  motion,  its 
body  being  sunk,  and  its  mouth  just  on  a  level  with  the  water."  — 
Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Foot.  ''To  foot  it"  is  familiar  English;  but  the  Western  phrase, 
*^  To  take  his  foot  in  his  hand,",  is  assuredly  a  bold  stretch  of  lan- 
guage.    **  Put  down  one*  $  foot.**    To  be  determined. 

Foot-Gin.  A  cotton-gin  moved  by  the  foot;  it  is  more  used  than 
the  gill  operated  by  steam. 

FootBtool.     The  earth.  An  irreverent  familiarization  of  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1. 

Foot-Stove.  A  contrivance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm,  formerly 
carried  by  old  ladies  to  the  meeting-houses  on  Sundays,  and  used  by 
huckster-women  in  the  markets.  It  consists  of  a  small  sqdare  tin 
box,  perforated  with  holes  and  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a 
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wire  handle.    It  has  a  door  on  one  aide,  througli  which  is  thnuit  a 

small  square  iron  dish  of  lire  coals,  sprinkled  OTer  with  a  few  adies. 
Footy,  Fouty.     A  mistake;  a  simpleton;   a  blunderer;   any  one 

slightly  valued.    Local  in  Massachusetts. 
For,  before  the  infinitive  particle  "to,"  so  frequent  in  early  writers, 

but  now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  is  still  retained  in  the  West. 

Forbidden  Fruit.  {Citrus  Paradisic)  The  Paradise  Orange,  a  fruit 
almost  as  large  as  a  shaddock.  Jamaica,  W.  Ind.  The  shrub  is 
now  cultivated  by  our  horticulturists. 

Force.    In  the  South,  the  slaves  of  a  planter  able  to  work  in  the  field. 

To  force  Quotations  is  where  brokers  wish  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
stock,  and  to  prevent  its  falling  out  of  sight.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  small  sale  or  by  **  washing." — Medhery^  Men  and  Mysteries  of 
Wall  Street. 

Forefathers'  Day.  In  New  England,  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  (the  21st  December). 

Tore  Qod.    A  negro  asseveration. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  slave,  age  somewhere  between  90  and  KX),  who,  at  what- 
ever time  of  day  he  met  his  master,  always  said,  '*  *Fort  Ood^  massa,  hain*t  had 
a  monthfnl  to  eat  to-day.*' 

Fore-handed.     To  be  fore-handed  is  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  to 

be  comfortably  off.     Compare  Aforehand,    The  expression  is  much 

used  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  new  houses  which  have  been  built  have  been  built  by  mechanics, 
fort-handed  men,  as  we  say  in  New  England,  who  have  accumulated  small  sums. 
Providence  Joumed, 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  made  so  long  a  visit  among  her  Eastern  friends,  who  are  now 
fore-handed  folks,  that  she  has  come  back  imbued  most  satisfactorily  with  a 
loving  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  civilization.  —  Mr*.  Cbners^  Forest  Life, 
Vol.  I.  p.  60. 

Foreign-bom.    Bom  elsewhere  than  in  United  States. 

Our  native  mechanics  and  working  men,  in  the  average,  reodve  more  wages, 
and  hold  more  eligible  positions,  than  they  would  if  no  foreignrbom  laborer  were 
now  in  the  country.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Dec.  24,  1861. 

Fore  Pay.  **  There  are  two  bad  paymasters,  no  pay  and  fore  pay," 
This  proverbial  expression  is  frequently  heard  in  the  West. 

Forest  City.     Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  Portland  in 

Maine. 
For  Ck>d'a  Sake.    Thoroughly.     '*  They  used  to  build  for  God's  sake 

in  those  days."     *^  That  was  nailed  for  God's  sake." 
To  fork  over.    To  hand  over;  to  pay  over,  as  money.    A  slang 

expression  of  frequent  use. 
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He  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  thong^t  of  parting  with  so  mnch  money.  There 
was,  howeyer,  no  help  for  it,  so  he/orked  over  the  five  dollars.  —  Knickerhocker 

A  woald-be  prophet  down  South  lately  said,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  '*  he 
was  sent  to  redeem  the  world  and  all  things  therein."  Whereupon,  a  native 
pulled  out  two  five-dollar  bills  of  a  broken  bank,  and  asked  him  to/ork  over  the 
specie  for  them.  —  Newqxiper. 

What  more  right  has  a  man  to  say  to  you,  "  Stand  and  deliver  your  name,*' 
than  to  say,  "  Stand  and  fork  ever  your  purse  **  ?  —  Sam  SUek,  Muman  Naturtf 
p.  17. 

To  fork  up.  To  pay  up;  as,  ** Jonathan,  I've  trusted  you  long 
enough:  ao  fork  up." 

Forks.  In  the  plural,  the  point  where  a  road  parts  into  two;  and  the 
point  where  a  river  divides,  or  rather  where  two  rivers  meet  and 
unite  in  one  stream.     Each  branch  is  called  a  fork.  —  Webster, 

Finally,  the  Pawnees  abandoned  the  field  to  their  victorious  enemies,  leaving 
sixty  of  their  warriors  upon  the  ensanguined  battle-ground.  The  defeated  party 
were  pursued  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  permitted  to  return  without  further 
molestation  to  their  village,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Platte.  —  Scenes  m  the  Rocky 
MomUtUns,  p.  60. 

About  the  same  time,  the  village  on  Republican  Fork  of  Kansas  was  also  aban- 
doned, and  its  inhabitants  united  with  the  Loups.  —  Ibid. 

Forlomity.  Forlorn  condition.  This  word  appeared  in  a  Simday 
School  book  by  Mrs. . 

T6  fort  in.     To  intrench  in  a  fort 

A  few  inhabitants /or^  m  on  the  Potomac  —  Marshall's  WaskinffUm. 

Foitiner,  Fortina  (For^ught-I-knou).)  This  remarkable  specimen 
of  clipping  and  condensing  a  phrase  approaches  the  Indian  method 
of  forming  words.  The  word  is  very  common  through  New  Eng- 
land, Long  Island,  and  the  rest  of  New  York.    See  Farziner. 

Forward.    Forehead ;  so  Forrerd  for  forward. 

Fonrarding  Merohant  One  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  for- 
ward goods  for  others.  The  internal  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
United  States,  so  great  is  the  extent  of  our  country,  requires  for- 
warding  merchants  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

Fotoh,  iorfotchedf  is  used  by  ignorant  persons,  especially  the  blacks  at 
the  Soul^. 

Found.  Ignorant  and  careless  speakers  say,  "  The  prisoner  wm  found 
ten  dollars,"  instead  of  he  wsajined.  They  want  to  form  the  past 
tense,  and  the  proper  word  sounds  too  much  like  the  present  Jind. 
Comp.  Held, 

To  fox.     1.  To  fo>x  boots  is  to  repair  them  by  renewing  the  lower 
portion. 
2.  To  play  truant.    So  employed  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 
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Fox  Grape.  (ViHs  labrusca.)  A  large  grape  common  on  the  borders 
of  streams.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  characterized  by  its  foxy 
pubescence.  The  Southern  ybx  ^ope  is  Vitis  vulpina.  Its  fruit  is 
larger,  and  its  taste  more  agreeable,  than  the  former. 

To  fraggle.    To  rob.     A  word  used  in  Texas. 

XVame-House.     A  house  whose  frame  is  of  squared  timber.     Used 

much  as  '^  timber-house  "  is  in  England,  for  distinction's  sake. 

Opposite  Famhoirs  house  is  a  quaint  old  windmill,  which,  with  the  auiround* 
ingframe-hontetf  seems  to  date  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  countxy.  — N.  F. 
Tribune,  April  23,  1862. 

Fraud.    A  deceitful  person ;  a  cheat. 

Free-Fi£;hter.     A  partisan  ranger;  a  guerilla  soldier. 

We  publish  the  recent  act  of  [the  Confederate]  Congress,  authorizing  the  rai»> 
ing  and  bringing  into  service  of  partisan  rangers.  Kow  is  the  time  for  /re*- 
JighUr$j  men  of  dash  and  daring.  — Petertburg  ( Va.)  Eapreu^  April  29, 1862. 

Free  Labor.  Labor  performed  by  freemen,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  slaves,  a  term  formerly  in  vog^e  both  at  the  North  and  South. 

So,  wheresoever  our  destiny  sends  forth 
Its  widening  circles  to  the  South  or  North, 
Where'er  our  banner  flaunts  beneath  the  stars 
Its  mimic  splendors  and  its  cloud-like  bars. 
There  shall  Frte  Labor*$  hardy  children  stand, 
The  equal  sovereigns  of  a  slaveless  land. 

J.  (?.  WhitHer,  The  Panorama, 

Free  Ztove.  Freedom  of  the  affections ;  the  right  to  consort  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  **  elective  affinities,"  regardless  of  the  shackles 
of  matrimony.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  associations  have 
been  organized  in  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  doc- 
trine into  practical  effect.     See  Affinity, 

**  And  you  believe  in  Free  Love,  do  yon  not  ?**  [said  Prof.  Gusher  to  Josiah 
AUen^s  wife]. 

•*  How  free  ?  "  said  she,  coolly. 

**Free  to  marry  anybody  you  want  to,  and  as  long  as  you  want  to,  from  half 
a  day  up  to  five  years  or  so." 

*'  No,  sir!  "  says  she,  *'  I  believe  in  rights,  but  I  don*t  believe  in  wrongs ;  for, 
of  all  the  miserable  doctrines  that  was  ever  let  loose  upon  the  world,  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Love  is  the  miserablest.  Free  Lave  .'**  she  repeated  in  indignant  tones, 
"it  ought  to  be  called  free  deviltry."  --5er«y  BoU>et,  p.  196. 

"Josiah  Allen*s  wife"  called  on  Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  to  discuss  with  her 
the  subject  of  women^s  rights  and  free  love. 

"Ton  are  right,  Victoria,  in  your  views  of  wimmen*s  votin,"  .  .  .  said  the 
former,  "but  you  are  wrong  in  this^ree  love  business ;  you  are  wrong  in  keepin* 
house  with  two  husbands  at  the  same  time."  — Ibid,,  p.  319. 

Free  Lover.    An  advocate  of  the  free-love  doctrine. 

A  **  reform  convention  ^*  assembled  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  on  Friday.    About  a 
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thonsand  persons  —  abolitionists,  spiritaalists,  and  free  hven  —  attended,  the 
spintnalists  predominating.  —  Bait.  Sun,  June  2S,  1858. 

Beriin  Heights  is  a  village  in  Ohio,  in  which  bands  of  Free  Lover*  have  settled, 
so  as  to  be  a  comfort  and  protection  to  each  other;  also,  for  the  convenience  of 
hapless  pairs  by  a  lai^  matrimonial  exchange.  —  Dixon,  SpiritucU  Wives,  p.  387. 

Free  ZK>viBm.     The  doctrine  of  free  love. 

nree-Nigger.  A  reproachful  term  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
to  denote  an  abolitionist,  or  a  Northerner. 

Thousands,  sir,  voted  the  Secession  ticket  just  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
abolitionists,  —  not  Lincoln  men,  —  and  that  they  abhorred  free-mgger  barba- 
rianism.  —  N,  T.  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1861,  Letter  from  Tennettee, 

Tree  BoiL  Freedom  of  the  soil  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  yet  formed  into  States,  from  Negro  slavery. 

The  people  are  roused  I    They  *  ve  slumbered  too  long, 
While  Freedom  grew  weak,  and  Tyranny  strong. 
But  now  they  are  coming  from  hill  and  glen, 
They  come  to  the  reaqie,  —  the  Fre&^oU  men. 

Mre.  ChUd,  Free  BoU  Song, 

ZVee-Soiler.  An  advocate  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States.  A  word  which  first  came  into 
use  in  the  year  1848. 

I  only  want  to  see  the  tT9i  free-toiler  here.  I  *11  drop  the  first  one  that  opens 
his  mouth  for  abolition  cusses.  1  *I1  be  dog-gauned  if  I  don't.  —  Gladstone,  Eng- 
Uakman  in  Kaneae,  p.  48. 

Free-Soiliim.  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  free- 
dom in  the  territories  in  opposition  to  those  of  slavery. 

I  tell  you,  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  withyrea- 
soOism  or  abolitionism,  and  exterminate  him.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter 
from  them.  —  Speech  of  General  StringfeUow  in  the  Kanaat  Legidature. 

Free  to  say,  Free  to  confess.  Common  expressions  equivalent  to 
**  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say."    To  acknowledge. 

We  are^ree  to  tag  that  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  all  the  facts  which  might 
here  be  exposed,  and  a  candid  allowance  for  them,  ought  to  affect  the  tone  towards 
England  in  which  our  histories  are  written.  —  North  Am.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1858, 
p.  468. 

Free  States.    Those  States  in  which  Negro  slavery  does  not  exist. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  slave  andyree  States  is  the  only  ground  upon 
whidi.the  Southern  States  can  maintain  their  claim  to  equal  rights  in  the  Federal 
Union.  —  Richmond  Enquirer,  Aug.,  1858. 

XYeeaa    A  Southern  term  for  frosty  weather. 

The  effects  of  the  \nXA  freeze  have  been  severely  felt.  —  Charleston  paper. 

To  freeze.    1.  To  have  a  longing  desire  for  any  thing.    South-western. 

This  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for  many  a  month,  being  half  frou,  for 
buffalo  meat  and  mountain  doins.  — Ruxton^s  Far  West, 
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2.  To  freeze  to.    To  cling  to  any  person;  to  '*ootton  to;*'  to 
grasp. 

A  clergyman,  coming  from  an  inland  town  to  a  parifih  in  Boston 
that  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  effete  and  old-fogyish,  received 
this  advice:  **  If  you  can  find  a  young  man  in  that  church,  Jreexe  to 
him; "  and  he  literally  did,  but  hardly  in  the  sense  intended. 
Freezer.     A  refrigerator. 

To  freeze  out  Nearly  equivalent  to  <*  leaving  out  in  the  oold,"  as 
the  South  threatened  to  serve  Kew  England  in  a  new  confederacy. 
The  expression  is  heard  frequently,  of  late,  in  various  applications. 
It  has  lately  been  employed,  **  the  freezing  out  policy,"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  some  life-insurance  companies,  to  com- 
pel policy-holders  to  surrender  their  policies  by  unfair  devices,  &c. 
I  find  a  game  of  '*  Freeze-out  Poker  "  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Badwood  (Black  Hills),  in  «*  Harper's  Monthly,"  October,  1877, 
p.  799 :  '*  They  doant  do  nuthin'  but  drink  whiskey  and  playe  frease 
aout  poker  y 

Freight-Car.    A  railway  car  for  carrying  merchandise. 

XVeight-Train.  A  train  of  cars  on  a  railway,  expressly  for  carrying 
merchandise,  lumber,  &c.    In  England,  called  a  '<  goods  train." 

Fresh,  n.     1.  An  abbreviation  for  Freshman. 

2.  Used  locally  in  Maryland  for  a  stream  distinct  from  the  tide- 
water; as,  *<  Allen's  Fresh,''  '*  Pile's  Fresh.''  The  lands  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  are  divided  mU>  freshes  and  salts. 

Freeh,  adj.   Forward,  bold;  as,  **  Don't  make  yourself  Uio  fresh  here." 

Freshet.     A  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by  means  of  heavy  rains 

or  melted  snow;  an  inundation.  — Webster. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.     That  it 

is  an  old  EngHsh  word  is  evinced  by  the  following  extract  from  the 

**  Description  of  New  England,"  written  and  published  in  England, 

in  1668:  — 

"  Between  Salem  and  Charlestown  is  situated  the  town  of  Lynn,  near  to  a  rirer, 
whose  strong  fruhei  at  the  end  of  the  winter  fiUeth  all  her  banks,  and  with  a 
violent  torrent  vents  itself  into  the  sea.*'  — p.  29. 

It  appears  to  be  now  confined  to  America;  but  the  word  fresh  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  in  precisely  the 
same  sense.  It  is  also  used  in  Louisiana.  See  Pickering's  Vocab- 
ulary for  a  full  discussion  of  the  word  and  its  uses. 

Frijoles.  (Spanish,  pron.  fre-hS-les,)  Kidney  beans  (Phaseolus)  in 
all  their  varieties.  A  common  article  of  food  upon  the  plains  and 
on  the  Mexican  frontier. 
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Mjioo.    The  ciiy  of  San  Francisco,  so  called  throughout  California. 
Froe.     An  iron  cleaver,  or  splitting-knife. 

The  shingle-maker  sUnds  with  fn^  in  one  hand  and  mallet  in  the  other,  en- 
dearoring  to  rive  a  billet  of  hemlock  on  a  block.  —  Margarti^  p.  159. 

**He  beat  his  head  all  to  smash  with  a  frot^^  said  one.    "No,  it  was  with  an 
axe,**  said  another.  — Ibid.^  p.  323. 

Frog.  The  iron  plate  where  two  lines  of  railroad  intersect;  probably 
80  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  **  frog  "  of  a  horse's  foot. 

nrolio.    A  favorite  term  in  the  West  for  a  party. 

Fromety,  Fnimty.  Wheat  boiled  with  milk,  to  which  sugar  and 
spice  are  added.  —  Hallamshire  Glossary.  Used  in  Maryland, 
where  it  is  ctkUed  Jurmetty. 

Front  Name.  Christian  name.  **The  familiar  manner  in  which 
the  telegraph  handles  my  fi-ont  name,*'  i.  e.  in  calling  him  Ben. 

TxoBtrFiah.  (Genus  Morrhua.)  A  small  fish  which  abounds  on  our 
coast  during  the  winter  months.    It  is  also  called  Tom-cod.  —  Storer. 

nrost-Orape.    See  Chicken-Grape. 

Prostwort.  (Cistus  Canadensis.)  A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by  the 
Shakers,  and  used  for  its  astringent  and  tonic  properties. 

nroughy.  Frough  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  England,  and  means 
any  thing  loose,  spongy,  or  easily  broken ;  often  applied  to  wood,  as 
"  brittle  "  is  to  mineral  substances.  —  BrocheWs  Glossary.  '•^  Froughy 
butter  "  is  rancid  butter. 

This  word  is  in  common  use  in  many  parts  of  New  England.  It 
is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  frough,  which  is  sometimes  used  here. 
Pickering, 

Frowchey.  (Dutch,  vrouwtje.)  A  furbelowed  old  woman.  Local  in 
New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

Tb  frmnp.    To  mock;  to  insult.    A  very  old  word,  occurring  in  the 
dictionaries  of  Cotgrave  and  Minshew. 
I  was  abas'd  tokdfnmpedf  sir.  —  Beaumoni  cmd  Fletcher. 

This  old  word,  though  long  out  of  use  in  England,  still  lingers 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England. 

The  sleighs  warped  from  side  to  side;  the  riders  screamed,  croas-hii,  fiimped, 
and  hooted  at  each  other.  —  Margaret,  p.  174. 

Fry.  Judging  from  what  travellers  say,  one  of  the  most  abominable 
dishes  among  the  farmers  of  Texas  is  what  is  there  called  a  **  fry." 
It  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  **  Chicago  Tribune  : " 

If  you  are  asked  both  at  supper  and  breakfast  to  help  yourself  to  theory,  don*t 
you  do  so  unless  you  have  acquired  a  relish  for  sole-leather.    TtoB  fry  is  the  most 
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abominable  disb  in  the  tiiirty-eigfat  States  and  Territories.  It  oonsists  of  lean 
beef  salted  and  dried,  parboiled  and  fried  in  grease.  Saw-dnst  is  juicier,  and 
Bole-leatber  is  tenderer. 

Foffy.  Light;  soft;  puffy.  Used  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  pre- 
served in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

She  mounted  the  high,  white, /v^  plain;  a  dead  and  unbounded  waste  lay  all 
about  her.  —  Margartt,  p.  168. 

Full  ChiseL  At  full  speed.  A  metaphor  from  a  chisel,  which,  when 
not  properly  struck,  starts  off  violently  sidewise ;  an  equivalent  for 
the  phrases  **  full  drive  "  and  "  full  split,"  both  of  which  are  used 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  A  modem  New  England  vul- 
garism. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  *n  get  you  my  master*s  seal  in  a  minute."  And  off  he  set  fuH 
c&weZ.  —  Bam  8Uck  in  England,  eh.  2* 

The  moose  looked  round  at  us,  shook  his  head  a  few  times,  then  tamed  round 
and  fetched  a  spring  right  at  us/ttff  chUeL  —  John  Smithes  Letttn, 

At  that  the  boys  took  arter  them/uff  ckiitly  and  the  galls  run  as  if  a  catamount 
had  been  arter  them.  —  Downing^  May-dag  in  New  York,  p.  46. 

And  so  the  Yankee  staves  along 
Futt  chittl,  hitting  right  or  wrong ; 
And  makes  the  burden  of  his  song, 

By  Golly !  —  Anongmou$, 

Full  Swing.  **  He 's  going  full  swing,"  t.  e.  very  fast;  at  full  speed. 
Not  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Foil  Team.  A  powerful  man;  a  man  of  consequence.  See  Whole 
Team. 

Fandum.  A  sea-bottom.  This  term,  used  first  by  Governor  Wise  of 
Virginia,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  is  occasionally  heard 
derisively.  '*  The  great  Virginia  Fundum.  Re-opening  of  the 
Oyster  Trade."  — iNT.   Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  20,  1861. 

Funeral.  *'  To  preach  a  Juneral,**  In  some  parts  of  the  West,  the 
funeral  sermon  is  preached,  not  at  the  time  of  the  burial,  but  long 
after,  sometimes  even  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  person.  The 
custom  arose,  probably,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a'competent 
•  "  preacher  "  in  a  thinly  settled  country.  After  so  long  an  intei'val, 
^*  preaching  the  funeral,"  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
feast,  becomes  rather  an  occasion  of  merrymaking  than  of  lamen- 
tation. 

This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Negroes  at  the  South,  who 
will  devote  a  year's  wages  to  secure  a  handsome  funeral  to  a  de- 
ceased relative ;  and  the  importance  of  the  individual  seems  to  be 
rated  by  the  time  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  death  and  the 
funeral. 
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To  fimenlixe.    To  perfonn  the  clerical  duties  preparatory  to  a  fun- 
eral.    Southern. 

Funk.     I.  Fear,  or  sensibility  to  fear;  cowardice. 

So  my  friend's  fault  it  timidity.  ...  I  grant,  then,  that  the  funk  ii  sublime, 
which  IS  a  tme  and  friendly  admission.  —  LttUr  in  Literary  Worldf  Nov.  30, 
1890. 

2.  A  coward. 

To  fimkily .     To  frighten ;  to  alarm.    New  England. 

Scared  I  says  he,  serves  him  right  then;  he  might  have  knowed  how  to  feel  for 
other  folks,  and  not  funldfy  them  so  peskily.  —  Sam  SUek  in  En^nd,  ch.  8. 

To  fank  ont    To  *'  back  out ''  in  a  cowardly  manner. 

To  Junk  right  otU  o'  political  strife  ain*t  thought  to  be  the  thing, 
Without  yon  deacon  off  tiie  tune  you  want  your  folks  should  sing. 

BigUno  Pc^nn. 
Fnr  fly  (To  make).    See  Make  the  Fur  fly, 

Fnrro^r.     To  draw  a  straight  furrow  is  to  go  straight  ahead;  to  mind 
one's  own  business. 

Governor  B.  is  a  sensible  man; 

He  stays  to  his  home,  and  looks  arter  his  folks; 
He  draws  his  furrow  as  ttraight  as  he  can. 

And  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes. 

IiOtoeO,  Th€  Bigiow  Pt^en, 

To  fuah  out.    To  come  to  nothing.    Comp.  To  fizzle  out, 

FoBte.  (Span.,  pron.  foos-te,)    A  strong  saddle  tree,  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  raw- hide,  used  for  lassooing.     California. 

^ke.     (Dutch, /titJt,  a  weel,  bow-net.)     The  large  bow-nets  in  New 
York  Harbor,  used  for  catching  shad,  are  called  shad-fykes, 

(Fyst  ?)    A  cur.    Common  in  and  about  Washington  and 
elsewhere.    It  is  the  old  foisting  hound,  fysting  cur.     See  Fiee, 


G. 

Qabblement    Gabble,  prate.    A  Southern  word. 

*'This  court  *s  got  as  good  ears  as  any  man,"  said  the  magistrate;  "but  they 
ainH  ibr  to  hear  no  old  woman^s  gabUement^  though  it 's  under  oath."  —  Chron. 
ofPintviUe. 

Gad.    A  long  stick  or  switch,  especially  one  used  for  driving  oxen. 

So  used  also  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  where  the  three  had  set  down  on  a  log.  I  measured 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  found  where  they  had  cut  a  big  gad.-^N.  7.  B^rU 
rfikt  Times,  Oct,  1848. 

Ckd-Boy.    A  girlish  boy. 
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Oale.  Among  the  ladies,  a  state  of  excitement;  as,  "^Mrs.  A— • 
was  in  quite  a  gale  on  New  Year's  Day." 

The  ladies,  laughing  heartily,  were  fast  getting  into  what,  in  New  England,  is 
sometimes  called  a  gaie.  —^  Brooke,  Eattfbrd, 

Gall.  1.  A  kind  of  low  land  in  Florida.  It  consists  of  a  matted  soil 
of  vegetable  fibres,  spongy  and  treacherous  to  the  foot,  unpleasant 
as  well  as  dangerous  to  crop.  —  Vignoles,  Florida,  p.  91. 

Romans  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  these  lands,  ^^bay  and  cypresi 
galU,*^  The  bag  galls  are  properly  watercourses,  covered  with  a 
spongy  earth  mixed  with  matted  vegetable  fibres,  dangerous  to  cross, 
and  so  replete  with  vitriolic  principles  that  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  acid.  The  cypress  galls  are  a  firm,  sandy  soil,  have  no 
vitriolic  taste  in  the  water,  and  are  never  used  for  purposes  of 
planting.  The  cypress  they  produce  is  a  dwarf  kind,  not  fit  for 
vae.  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  Florida  (1776),  p.  31. 

Mr.  S.,  living  near  the  Oclawaha,  while  crossing  a  bay  gall,  or  saw  grass,  in 
company  with  his  son,  last  Wednesday,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  attack  of 
an  alligator.    The  water  in  the  gtM  was  about  knee-deep.  —  £ati  Florida  paper, 

2.  (Ger.  qualle,)  A  name  applied  by  the  New  York  children  to 
the  jelly-fishes.  The  medusas,  or  sea-nettles  (Discophora)^  they  call 
stinging-galls  (called  also  in  some  parts  of  England  stang-fishes)* 
The  ovoidal,  phosphorescent  jelly-fishes  (Ctenophora)  they  call 
lightning-galls, 

Gkdlinipper.  An  insect  pest  at  the  South  resembling  a  mosquito,  but 
much  larger. 

To  gallivant.  To  gallant;  to  **do  the  agreeable.'*  Hotten  calls  it 
an  old  English  word. — Slang  Die. 

[Maijorie  was]  galUfxuUing  with  the  cook ;  —  just  wait  until  papa  and  mamma 
come  home,  and  see  what  they  will  say  to  such  doings  in  the  house.  —  Miss  Gonld, 
Marforie*9  Quest,  p.  135. 

Senator  Seward  is  gallivanting  gayly  about  Europe.  Now  at  Compi^gne,  saying 
soft  things  to  the  Empress  and  stud3ring  despotism,  now  treading  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  then  back  at  Paris,  and  so  on.  —  BotUm  Poet,  Dec.  10, 1859. 

Wliat  business  had  he  to  flirt  and  gaiUva$U  all  summer  with  Sally  Kittridge  ? 
Mre,  H,  B.  Stowe,  in  The  Independent,  Feb.  27,  1862. 

G-alloping  Consumption.  A  quick  consumption,  or  where  the  disease 
terminates  after  brief  illness.  George  Doughty  having  died  after  a 
short  iUness,  the  question  was  asked,  **  How  did  it  happen?  " 

**Why,"  replied  the  Squire,  **the  doctor  says  it*s  a  gaUoping  consumption. 
...  He  says  it 's  the  quickest  case  he  ever  knew.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  fellow 
being  at  work  for  me,  and  dying  right  straight  along.  Why,  it*s  awful !  *'  — 
ffahberion,  The  Barton  Experiment,  p.  76. 
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Oftllowa.    Showy;  dashing.    New  York  slang. 

Mo§e.    Lizzj,  you  *re  a  gMts  gal,  anyhow  I 

Lecqf.    I  ain't  nothin'  else.  —  A  Giance  at  New  York, 

On  another  occasion,  Mose  goes  off  in  raptures  at  the  personal 
appearance  and  many  accomplishments  of  his  sweetheart,  and  ex- 
claims:— 

Look,  what  a  gaXbu  walk  she  *e  goti  I  *ve  strong  soBpicions  I  *11  hare  to  get 
■lung  to  her  one  of  these  days.  ' 

Oallowaes.     Suspenders.     So  called  in  some  parts  of  England. 

His  skilts  [pantaloons]  were  supported  by  no  braces  or  gaUowies,  and  resting 
on  his  hips. —  Margaret^  p.  9. 

Galoot.    A  worthless  fellow;  a  rowdy. 

I  *il  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank, 
Till  the  last  galoot 's  ashore.  —  Jo&n  Hay,  tn  Jim  BMm^. 

It  wasn't  so  when  I  was  young, 

We  used  plain  language  then; 
We  didn't  speak  of  them  galoots^ 

When  meaning  boys  or  men.  —  Grandpapa  SofUoqag, 

Goloahes.     (Fr.)    Overshoes  worn  before  the  age  of  india-rubbers,  to 
keep  the  feet  dry.    The  term  was  universal  in  Canada. 

It  is  an  old  English  word,  the  same  as  Galage,  originally  meaning 
a  wooden  sole  fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  foot.  —  Wedgvooody  Etym, 
Die,  •  *  Galache  or  Galoche  vndersolynge  of  mannys  f ote. ' '  —  Promp- 
torium  Parv.  (1440).  In  a  note  to  Way's  ed.  (1843),  he  says,  **  The 
galache  was  a  sort  of  patten  fastened  to  the  foot  by  cross-latchets, 
and  worn  by  men  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III."  Allusion  is 
made  to  it  by  Chaucer:  — 

Ne  were  worthy  to  nnbode  his  galoche.  —  Bquire't  TaU,  10.  8S9. 

Gam.     (Ang.-Sax.  gemana,)    A  social  visit.    A  sea-faring  term. 

When  two  whalers  meet  in  any  of  the  whaling-grounds,  it  is  usual  to  have  a 
gam,  or  mutual  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  tbe  latest  news,  comparing 
reckoning,  discussing  the  prospect  of  whales,  and  enjoying  a  general  chit-chat.  — 
Broiene''a  WhaUng  Crwue,  p.  76. 

Gambrel.  A  hipped  roof  to  a  house ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse,  which  by  farriers  is  termed  a  gambreL 

Here  and  there  was  a  house  in  the  then  new  style,  three-cornered,  with  gatn- 
hrtJUd  roof  and  dormer  windows.  —  Margaret,  p.  33. 

Oander-Party.     A  social  gathering  of  men  only. 

Oander-Polling.  A  brutal  species  of  amusement  practised  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  also  known  at  the  South.  We  quote 
Judge  Haliburton's  account  of  it  from  the  **  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Sam  SUck: "  — 
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"But  describe  this  gander-putting.** 

'*  Well,  I  'II  tell  you  how  it  is,"  sais  I.  *"  First  and  foremost,  a  ring-road  it 
formed,  like  a  small  race-course;  then  two  great  long  posts  is  fixed  into  the 
ground,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  a  rope  made  fast  by  the  eends  to  each 
post,  leavin*  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  hang  loose  in  a  curve.  Well,  then  thej 
take  a  gander  and  pick  his  breast  as  clean  as  a  baby^s,  and  then  grease  it  most 
beautiful  all  the  way  from  the  breast  to  the  head,  till  it  becomes  as  slippery  as  a 
soaped  eel.  Then  they  tie  both  his  legs  together  with  a  strong  piece  of  cord,  of 
the  size  of  a  halyard,  and  hang  him  by  the  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  swingin* 
rope,  with  his  head  downward.  All  the  youngsters,  all  round  the  country,  come 
to  see  the  sport,  mounted  a-4iorseback. 

"  Well,  the  owner  of  the  goose  goes  round  with  his  hat,  and  gets  so  much  a-pieoe 
in  it  from  every  one  that  enters  for  the  *  PulUn* ;  *  and  when  all  have  entered, 
they  bring  their  horses  in  a  line,  one  arter  another,  and  at  the  words,  *  Go 
a-head  !  *  off  they  set,  as  hard  as  they  can  split;  and  as  they  pass  under  the 
goose,  make  a  grab  at  him,  and  whoever  carries  off  the  head  wins. 

**  Well,  the  goose  dodges  his  head  and  flaps  his  wings,  and  swings  about  so,  it 
ain't  no  easy  matter  to  clutch  his  neck ;  and,  when  you  do,  it 's  so  greassy,  it  slips 
right  through  the  fingers  like  nothin.'  Sometimes  it  takes  so  long,  that  the 
horses  are  fairly  beat  out,  and  can't  scarcely  raise  a  gallop;  and  then  a  man 
stands  by  the  post  with  a  heavy-loaded  whip,  to  lash  'em  on,  so  that  they  mayn't 
stand  under  the  goose,  which  ain't  fair.  The  whoopin',  and  hoUerin',  and 
screamin*,  and  bettin',  and  excitement,  beats  all ;  there  ain't  hardly  no  sport  equal 
to  it.    It  is  great  tun  to  aUexcepi  the  poor  gooieg-gander.** 

To  gamge.  (Span,  gancho,  a  hook,  a  crook.)  To  attach  a  hook  to  a 
line  or  snell. 

Gkip.  1.  This  pure  English  word  is  used  properly  of  any  breach  of 
continuity,  as  of  the  line  of  a  saw's  edge,  or  of  the  line  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  projected  on  the  horizon.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  such  open- 
ings in  a  mountain  as  are  made  by  a  river,  or  even  a  high  road. 
Thus  the  Water- 6rqp;  and,  in  Virginia,  Brown's  Gap,  Rockfish 
Gap,  &c. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  fence,  A  Slip  Gap  is  a  place  provided  in  a 
fence,  where  the  bars  may  be  slipped  aside  and  let  down. 

Gar  ;  also  Alligator  Gar.  (Belone  truncata.)  A  species  of  pike  found 
in  the  Southern  rivers.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  has  been 
known  to  fight  with  the  alligator. 

At  least  three  species  of  this  fish  are  found  in  our  Western  rivers: 
the  Duck*8'bill  Gar,  and  the  Ohio,  or  common  Gar. 

Garden  City.     Chicago.     So  called  from  the  number  of  its  gardens. 

Garden  Spot.  A  term  applied  to  the  rich  Silurian  limestone  region 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

So  characteristic  are  the  agricultural  peculiarities  stamped  upon  the  surface  of 
every  county,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  that  generally  recognized  division  of  the 
State  known  as  the  "  Blue  Grass  "  county  of  Kentucky,  justly  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  and  consequent  wealth.    The  unbroken  tracts  lying  towards  the  heada 
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of  the  streams  are  indeed  the  "  Garden  S^U"  of  the  State.  We  even  hear  tlie 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Kentuckjr  frequently  styled  '*  Blue-grass  meu"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  **Mountain  men/*  residents  of  the  adjacent  hill  and 
mountain  country.  —  OwtfCi  Gtotogy  of  Kentucky. 

Gannenture.     Dress. 

The  »*  New  York  Tribune,"  Sept.  28,  1876,  in  criticising  the 
statue  of  W.  H.  Seward,  says  :  — 

No  man  can  involuntarily  throw  one  leg  over  the  other  without  a  shortening 
of  what  the  recent  Dress  Beform  Convention  calls  the  garmtnturt. 

GamiBhee.     In  law,  one  in  whose  hands  the  property  of  another  has 

been  attached  in  a  suit  against  the  latter  by  a  third  person,  and 

who  is  garnished  or  warned  of  the  proceedings,  and  has  notice  of 

what  is  required  of  him  in  reference  to  it;  a  trustee.  —  BurriWs  Law 

Diet. 

I  bold  in  my  hands  for  collection  a  judgment  against  the  pastor  of  a  large  city 
church.  Shall  the  execution  be  published  for  sale  in  his  city  papers?  Shall  his 
church  trustees  be  gamitheed, 

GhurriBon.  At  the  West,  the  term  is  oftener  applied  to  the  post  itself 
than  to  those  who  hold  it.  Thus  old,  empty,  and  deserted  forts, 
those  that  have  been  actually  abandoned  and  are  devoted  to  decay, 
are  almost  universally  styled  the  **  garrisons f^*  even  though  a  soldier 
had  not  put  a  foot  in  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  — J,  Feni' 
more  Cooper, 

Oat  or  Gate.   (Dutch,  gat^  a  hole,  gap.)  A  narrow  passage ;  a  strait.   A 

term  applied  to  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as  Bar- 

negat  and  Hellgate  (formerly  Helle-gat).     As  respects  this  latter 

name,  Mr.  Irving,  in  a  note  to  his  **  Knickerbocker  "  (chap,  iv.), 

remarks :  — 

Certain  mealy-mouthed  men  of  squeamish  consciences,  who  are  loath  to  give 
the  46vil  his  due,  have  softened  the  above  characteristic  name  to  Hurl-gate^  for- 
sooth !  Let  those  take  care  how  they  venture  into  the  Oate,  or  they  may  be 
hurled  into  the  Pot  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  The  name  of  this  strait,  as  given 
by  our  author,  is  supported  by  the  map  in  Vander  Donck*s  History  published  in 
1666,  —by  Ogilvy*s  History  of  America,  1671,  — as  also  by  a  journal  still  extant, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  be  found  in  Hazard* s  State  Papers. 
And  an  old  MS.  written  in  French,  speaking  of  various  alterations  in  names 
about  this  city,  observes,  **De  HelU^gat^  Tron  d*Enfer,  ils  ont  fait  Httt-gate^ 
Porte  d'Enfer." 

Oate  City.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  natural  head  of  navigation. 

7b  gather.  (Pron.  gether.)  Universally  used  in  the  West  for  to  take 
up;  as,  **  I  gathered  a  stick.'' 

16 
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To  gaum.  To  smear.  '*  Put  the  child's  apron  on,  and  don't  let  her 
gaum  herself  all  over  with  molasses."    Local  in  England. 

Qavel.  1.  A  small  mallet  used  by  a  chairman  or  presiding  officer  to 
attract  attention  and  preserve  order.  It  is  used  by  our  legislative 
bodies,  but  originated,  probably,  with  the  Free-Masons.  Mr.  Paton 
says,  '*  The  name  of  gavel  is  derived  from  the  German  gipfelf  a  peak, 
from  which  also  comes  the  same  term  applied  to  the  end  of  a  house, 
the  gavel  or  gable,  running  up  to  a  point  at  the  summit,  the  form  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other  being  somewhat  similar." — Free- 
Masonry ,  its  Symbolism,  &c.  (Lond.,  1873). 

In  describing  scenes  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Mr. 
Medbery  says  :  — 

The  roar  from  the  cock-pit  rolls  up  denser  and  denser.  The  President  plies 
his  gavel,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  scratch  across  the  paper,  registering  bids  and 
offers.  — Men  and  MysUries  of  WaU  Street,  p.  30. 

2.  (Fr.  javelle.)  A  quantity  of  grain  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf. 
This  old  word,  which  is  in  use  in  the  east  of  England,  is  now  very 
frequently  employed  in  describing  the  operation  of  American  reap- 
ing machines. 

Gawnicus.  A  dolt.  Analogous  to  the  English  gatok  and  gcuocum,  a 
fool,  a  simpleton. 

Geminy.     See  Jiminy. 

General  Assembly.  A  representative  body  having  legislative  powers, 
and  authorized  to  enact  laws  in  behalf  of  some  community,  church, 
or  State.  —  Worcester. 

General  Court.  The  legal  name  of  the  two  legislative  bodies  of 
Massachusetts. 

General  Treat.  A  general  treat  is  a  treat  of  a  glass  of  liquor  given  by 
a  person  in  a  tavern  to  the  whole  company  present. 

I  nearly  got  myself  into  a  difficulty  with  my  new  acquaintances  by  handing 
the  landlord  a  share  of  the  reckoning,  for  having  presumed  to  pay  a  part  of  a 
general  treat  while  laboring  under  the  disqualification  of  being  a  stranger.  — 
Hoffman,  p.  211. 

Gent.    1.  For  genteel. 

Law  you,  sals  she,  it's  right  gent,  do  yon  take  it,  — *t is  dreadfull  pretty.— 
Mad,  Knight's  Journal  (1704),  p.  44. 

2.  An  abbreviation  for  gentleman. 

Gentiles.  The  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  all  who  are  not  of 
their  faith. 

Gentleman.  Properly,  this  word  should  be  applied  to  men  of  educa- 
tion and  good-breeding  of  every  occupation;  but,  like  lady,  is  used 
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indiscriminately,  tt  is  applied  to  men  ctf  every  gnde  and  eveiy 
calling.  Postmasten,  in  advertising  letters,  say,  "  Gentlemen'i 
List,"  "LadiM'  Li«t." 

A  stranger  aniving  at  a  hotel  tells  a  waiter  he  wante  bis  boots 
blacked.     The  waiter  calls  out  to  a  n^ro  boot-black. 

"  I  say,  Jim,  here 's  a  chap  as  wants  a  shine." 

The  boot-bUck  advances  to  do  the  job. 

(Waiter  to  the  stranger.')     "This  is  the  gentleman,   sir,  who  11 
give  you  a  shine." 
Oantleman   Tnikey.     A   turkey  cock.     The   mock   modesty  of  the 
Western  States  requires  that  a  male  turkey  should  be  so  called. 

I  remember,  in  m^  yfluDger  days,  U>  have  been  put  in  >  italp  of  bodily  peril  hy 
m  pugnacious  fffiUUman  turtry  who  look  nmbrji^  at  a  flaminj;  red  and  yellow 
■ilk  thai  conitilntei]  my  appairl.  —  AdMiUarei  0/  CaptoHi  Prial,  p.  Ill, 

"Thia  ii  a  lough  old  fetlow,"  remarked  a  gentleman  on  board  a  Ulielirippi 
■tetmboat,  who  ira>  endeavoring  to  carre  a  larg«  turkey. 

"Wall,  I  kind  o'  think  you  're  right,  stimnger,"  aaid  a  Hooaier  oppoaite. 
"  But  I  reckon  it  'a  a  gtmtUman  {srlvy.  "  —  WaUr*  Sktteiia. 

GOTTTmandeiliig.  Arranging  the  politi-  ' 
cal  divisions  of  a  State  so  that,  in  an 
election,  one  party  may  obtain  an 
advantage  over  its  opponent,  even 
though  the  latter  may  possess  a  ma-  I 
jority  of  the  votes  in  the  State.  This 
term  came  into  nse  in  the  year  1811 
in  Massachusetts,  where,  for  several 
years  previous,  the  Federal  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  stood  nearly  equal.  In 
that  year,  the  Democratic  party, 
having  a  majority  in  the  Ijegislature, 

determined  so  to  district  the  State  anew,  that  those  sections  which 
gave  a  Urge  number  of  Federal  votes  might  be  brouf[ht  into  one 
district.  To  effect  this  plan,  the  legislature  divided  counties  in 
opposition  to  the  protests  and  arguments  of  the  Federalists;  and 
those  of  Essex  and  Worcester  were  so  divided  as  to  form  a  Demo- 
cratic district  in  each  of  those  Federal  counties,  without  any 
apparent  regard  to  convenience  or  propriety.  The  work  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  became  law  by  the  signature  of  Governor  Gerry.  He 
probably  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  yet  he  received  the  most 
severe  caatigation  from  the  opposition.  The  result  was  that  the 
Democratic  party  carried  every  thing  before  them  at  the  following 
election,  and  filled  everv  office  in  the  State,  although  it  appeared 
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by  the  yotes  retained  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  voten  were 
Federalists.  In  Essex  County,  the  arrangement  of  the  district  in 
its  relation  to  the  towns  was  singular  and  absurd.  RnsseU,  the 
Teteran  editor  of  the  **  Boston  Ceutinel,"  who  had  fought  the 
scheme  valiantly,  took  a  map  of  that  county,  and  designated  by 
particular  coloring  the  towns  thus  selected,  and  hung  it  on  the  wall 
of  his  editorial  room.  One  day,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  painter, 
looked  at  the  map  and  said  that  the  towns  which  Russell  had  thus 
distinguished  resembled  some  monstrous  animal.  He  took  a  pencil, 
and  with  a  few  touches  added  what  might  represent  a  head,  wings, 
claws,  and  taiL  **  There,"  Stuart  said,  **  that  will  do  for  a  sala- 
mander." Russell,  who  was  busy  with  his  pen,  looked  up  at  the 
hideous  figure,  and  exclaimed,  **  Salamander  I  Call  it  Gerrymander  !  " 
The  word  was  immediately  adopted  into  the  political  vocabulary  as 
a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Democratic  Legislature. 

A  hand-bill  was  subsequently  issued,  bearing  Stuart *b  figure  of 
the  Qerrymander^  followed  by  a  natural  and  political  history  of  the 
animal.  —  Buckingham's  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature.  Lot9- 
infs  Field-Book  of  the  War  o/1812,  p.  210. 

To  get.     To  get  the  better  of.     <*  Got  you  there. "    See  To  git. 

To  get  one's  Baok  up.  To  get  excited,  become  enraged.  A  figura- 
tive expression  drawn  from  the  attitude  of  a  cat,  which,  when  angry, 
raises  up  its  back  as  well  as  its  hair. 

Get  out  I  A  New  England  expression,  equivalent  to  lei  me  alone.  Also 
used  as  an  expression  of  incredulity. 

To  get  Religion.  To  become  pious;  to  experience  religion.  A  term 
in  common  use  among  certain  religious  sects. 

Stranger,  I  caQ*t  bear  to  think  of  the  murder  of  Charley  Birkham  now;  bat, 
when  I  heard  it  the  first  time,  it  was  jest  arter  I  got  religion.  I  couldn*t  help  it, 
I  swore  jest  nigh  on  to  half  an  hour  right  straight  on  eend.  — Frontier  Incident^ 
N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

Captain  Underbill  killed  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  got  hit  religion  on  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  — jE:aKX*«J\r6i0  England  Hitt.^  Vol.  I.  p.  460. 

To  get  round.     To  get  the  better  of,  take  advantage  of  one. 

One  from  the  land  of  cakes  sought  to  get  round  a  right  smart  Yankee,  but 
couldn't  shine.  ---Itvxton,  Life  in  the  Far  Wett,  p.  89. 

To  get  the  Mitten.    To  be  a  rejected  suitor.     See  Mitten. 

To  get  the  Wrong  Fig  by  the  Tail  is  to  make  a  mistake  in  selecting 
a  person  for  any  object  This  is  also  called  getting  the  wrong  sow  bg 
the  ear. 
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I  did  not  seek  the  office  I  have  now,  and  wu  not  at  the  meeting  when  I  was 
elected ;  bat  the  Whigs  supposed  they  conld  by  some  means  make  me  a  traitor 
to  my  party.  But,  sir,  as  the  old  saying  is,  they  got  the  wrong  pig  hg  tht  tail.  — 
Letter  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Bell. 

0*hal.     A  slang  term  for  girl,  corresponding  to  B^hoy^  which  see. 

If  you  would  see  the  B'hoy  in  his  glory,  — at  the  top  of  his  career,  —in  the  M 
phu  uUra  of  his  mundane  state,  —  you  must  see  him  taking  a  drive  with  hiBg^hal 
on  the  avenue.  — New  York  hi  SUcet, 

To  gibe.     To  go  well ;  to  be  acceptable. 

Hr.  Douglas  says  some  people  think  Mr.  Lincoln*  s  Inaugural  does  not  gibe 
with  the  Chicago  platform.    Well,  what  of  it  V    I  don't  say  it  does  or  it  does 

not ;  but,  if  it  does  not,  it  shows  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  the  nerve  to  say  what  ia  i 

Tight,  platform  or  no  platform.  — N,  Y.  Time$. 

To  gigglt.     To  take,  as  in  a  gig;  to  convey;  to  move  rapidly;  to  gig 

it  or  jig  it.     New  England. 

He  nearly  like  to  have  got  her  eat  up  by  sharks,  by  giggiting  her  off  in  the 
boat  out  to  sea,  when  she  wam*t  more  *n  three  years  old.  —  Mr9.  H,  B.  Stowe  «• 
The  Ind^femdent,  Feb.  27, 1862. 

CMlead  Fir.     See  Balsam  Fir. 

GlUy-Flower.    A  variety  of  apple.     New  England. 

Gimbal-jawed  or  Jixnber-jawed.    One  whose  lower  jaw  is  loose  and 

projecting. 
GMmpy.    Sprightly,  active;  as,  "a  ^'mpy  horse."    Forby  notices  the 

adjective  gimp,  meaning  nice,  spruce,  as  provincial  in  England. 

Qin  and  Tidy.    Neatly  dressed;  spruce. 

What  women  happened  to  be  there  were  very  gin  and  ddg  in  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  which  made  them  look  tempting  in  the  eyes  of  us  foresters.  —  IFes^ 
over  Paper*,  p.  119. 

Gin  Mill.     A  tippling  shop. 

To  girdle.  In  America,  to  mtike  a  circular  incision,  like  a  belt, 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  a  tree  to  kill  it.  —  Webster, 
Settlers  in  new  countries  often  adopt  this  method  to  clear  their 
land;  for  when  the  trees  are  dead  they  set  them  on  fire,  and  thus 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  chopping  them  down  with  the  axe. 
The  place  so  cleared  is  thence  called  a  girdling. 

The  bark  of  a  tree  being  cut  round  its  whole  circumference,  the  tree  dies.  Thia 
operation  is  called  girdling.  —  Kendalfe  Travel*  (1807),  Vol.  I.  p.  235. 

The  emigrants  purchase  a  lot  or  two  of  government  land,  build  a  log-house, 
fence  a  dozen  acres  or  so,  plough  half  of  them,  girdle  the  trees,  and  then  sell 
out  to  a  new  comer.  —  Mrs.  Clavere,  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I. 

Girdling.     A  place  where  the  trees  are  girdled.     See  the  preceding 

word. 
GHam.    Spirit.    **  I  knock'd  all  the  ^tnn  out  of  him. " 
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Gist.  The  main  point  of  a  question  or  action;  that  on  whidi  it  lies 
or  turns.  —  Jamieson.  A  word  introduced  from  the  language  of  law 
into  yery  common  use. 

Oit.     A  favorite  Western  vulgarism  for  **  go  "  or  "  go  ahead,"  "  move 

on,"  leave  quickly,  equivalent  to  **go  it,"  of  which  it  maybe  a 

contraction.     It  is  the  invariable  word  by  which  the  hero  of  the 

whip  and  lines  starts  his  team,  and  they  understand  it  well.     '*  You 

git,"  says  Mr.  McClure,  **  is  the  most  emphatic  notice  that  can  be 

given  to  any  luckless  chap  to  leave  the  room,  or  to  escape  a  re^ 

volver." 

The  driver  finally  mounted  his  box  with  a  coolness  that  showed  him  to  be  per- 
fect master  of  his  situation ;  and,  as  he  yelled  to  them  [his  horses]  to  git,  his  keen 
silk  cracker  flashed  about  their  flanks  till  all  started  on  a  run.  —  Rode^  Afotm- 
iainSf  p.  149. 

In  describing  the  musing  of  a  teamster,  in  his  California  jour- 
neys, Ross  Browne  thus  gives  the  outburst  of  the  feelings  of  the 
man:  — 

**  No,  I  can't  forget  her;  *'  and,  with  an  audible  sob,  he  started  as  if  in  a  traaot, 
and,  swinging  his  whip,  yelled  out  at  the  mules  with  ungovernable  fury,  "  Tou 
^,  dod  bum  you !    What  d  'ye  stand  flopping  yer  ears  for  V    Git !  —  AdvetUura 
Ml  the  Apache  Country^  p.  60. 

Git  up  and  git  means  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oh,  white  folks,  your  attention  pray,  a  song  I  '11  sing  for  you; 

The  tune  I  know  is  very  old,  but  the  words  are  fresh  and  new ; 
To  please  my  friends  is  my  delight,  when  together  they  are  met ; 
I  *li  tell  them  in  my  aong  to-night  how  "  to  ^<  t^  and  get.** 

Comic  8«mg. 
An  infantry  captain  belonging  to  one  of  the  Tennessee  regiments, 
at  Cumberland  Gap,  .  .  .  had  his  men  in  two  ranks,  and  wished  to 
change  them  from  that  into  four  ranks.  Either  not  knowing  or 
forgetting  the  usual  command,  he  called  out,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  bystanders:  — 

Company!  from  two  strings  to  four  strings, — git! — Harper* t  Mag.^  June, 
1884,  p.  140. 

This  remarkable  expression  has  even  found  its  way  into  our 
legislative  halls,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report  of  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  (general  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  of  March  14, 
1877:  — 

Mr.  Lapham,  of  Providence,  called  up  his  resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  accord- 
ing to  law,  March  23.    Mr.  Y hoped  no  action  would  be  taken.   The  A<«sem- 

biy,  he  said,  can  fix  no  day.  We  must  do  what  there  u  to  do,  and  then  we  can 
gH  up  and  get.  —  Providence  JoumaL 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  they  say,  **  Git  up  and  dust." 

To  git  to  go.  To  be  permitted.  Pennsylvania.  **  You  didn't  git  to 
go."    "No,  I  didn't  git." 
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GlTen  STame  The  Christian  name,  or  name  that  is  given  to  a  x>er8on, 
to  distingnish  it  from  the  surname ^  which  is  not  given,  but  inher- 
ited. Cobbett  calls  it  a  Scotticism.  It  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Puritans  instead  of  '*  Saint ^s  name  **  or  ^*  Christian  name." 
Its  origin  is  plainly  from  the  Catechism:  *^  Q.  Who  gave  you  this 
name?    A.  My  sponsors  in  baptism." 

Td  give  oat.    To  desist;  to  give  over;  to  become  faint;  to  fail. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  clothing  are  nearly  exhausted,  or  have,  as  the  American  phrase 
has  it,  ^ given  out"  because  there  is  none  to  give  out  at  aU.  —London  TVmei^ 
qnoUd  m  N,  Y,  Trihwmt,  Oct.  10,  1861. 

Givy.  A  term  applied  to  tobacco  leaves,'  in  a  certain  condition  of 
their  preparation  for  market.    Yielding,  pliable. 

Glssard-Shad.  In  North  Carolina,  the  name  by  which  aUtoives  are 
known.  {Chatoessus  ellipticus,  Kirtland.)  A  fish  of  the  Ohio, 
common  in  the  Cincinnati  markets.  So  called  because  **it  pos- 
sesses a  muscular  stomach  which  resembles  the  gizzard  of  a  gallina- 
ceous fowl." 

CMade.     In  New  England,  smooth  ice ;  glare  ice. 

Oladea.  Everglades;  tracts  of  land  at  the  South  covered  with  water 
and  grass.  So  called  in  Maryland,  where  they  are  divided  into  wet 
and  dry  glades.     The  term  is  also  used  in  Virginia. 

O  lang.  Go  along.  Universal  among  coachmen,  as  well  as  among 
gentlemen  who  hold  the  *^  ribbons." 

**  Git  op,  there !  G  ^lang.^*  The  long  whip  swung  round  and  cracked  threat- 
eningly over  the  haunches  of  his  leaders,  making  them  start  as  the  coach  turned 
a  comer.  —  Egj^etton^  JiytUry  of  MetrupoUsnUe,  p.  14. 

Olara  loe.  Smooth  and  transparent  ice.  Newly  frozen  ice  is  genei^ 
ally  glare;  i.  e.,  it  has  a  glassy  surface. 

To  glimpse.     To  get  a  glimpse  of;  as,  **  I  barely  glimpsed  him." 

To  glorify.     To  boast;  to  brag;  to  be  elated. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  know  how  much  I  *ve  hurt  him,  and  how  badly  I  *m 
hurt  myself,  before  I  can  determine  whether  I  'd  better  glorify  over  it  much  or 
not  —  CindnnaH  GoMette,  April,  1861. 

Olnt.     A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks.  —  Halliwell. 

So  also  in  New  England. 
Oo.     '*  Make  a  go  of  it,"  t.  e.  make  it  succeed. 
To  go.     To  taste.     **  Don't  that  go  good?  " 
To  go  a  Cmiae.     To  take  a  ride  or  walk.     An  expression  borrowed 

from  the  sea,  much  used  in  some  of  the  seaports  of  New  England, 

and  particularly  in  Nantucket. 
To  go  ahead.     To  go  forward,  proceed.     A  seaman's  phrase,  which 

has  got  into  very  common  use. 
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I  was  tired  out  and  wanted  a  day  to  rest;  but,  my  face  being  turned  towvda 
Washington,  I  thought  I  had  better  ffo  ahead.  —  Croctett,  Tour  down  East,  p.  101. 

We  slip  on  a  pair  of  India  rubber  boots,  genuine  and  impenetrable,  and  go 
ahead  without  ffear.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

The  specific  instructions  to  conquer  and  hold  California  were  issued  to  Commo- 
dore Sloat,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1846.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  officmlly  notified  that  war  existed,  and  briefly  instructed  to 
"^  ahead.''  —  iWrf.,  June  13. 

My  dear  hearers,  the  good  work  shall  go  on.  I  will  preach  iu  spite  of  Old 
Nick;  the  steam  is  up,  and  I  will  go  ahead.  Backed  by  sound  doctrines,  I  will 
square  of!  to  opposition,  —  shoot  folly,  —  take  a  hug  with  sin,  —  upset  infideli^,  — 
lick  Satan  out  of  the  land,  an^  kidnap  his  imps.  —  Daw's  Sermotis^  Vol.  III.  p.  17. 

Go-ahead.     Rapidly  advancing,  progressive. 

In  our  opinion,  which  we  express,  of  course,  with  our  wonted  and  character^ 
istic  difiUdence,  America  is  a  dashing,  go-ahead^  and  highly  progressive  country, 
giving  by  her  institutions  and  enormous  growth  the  solution  of  the  greatest  pohti- 
cal  problem  in  the  world.  —  The  (Philad.)  Presa^  July  24,  1858. 

Oo-aheadativenesa.    Spirit  of  progress,  progressiveness. 

The  "Merchant's  Magazine  *'  justly  thinks  that,  in  the  present  complication  of 
European  difficulties,  a  favorable  opportunity  opens  for  the  natural  activity  and 
go-aheadaUteneu  of  our  American  business  men.  —  N.  T.  Times,  May  17,  1855. 

Virginia  City,  Montana,  is  but  little  over  two  years  old,  but  it  boasts  of  its 
population  of  seven  thousand,  and  of  more  solid  men,  more  capital,  more  hand- 
some and  well-filled  stores,  more  fast  boys  and  frail  women,  more  substance  and 
pretence,  more  virtue  and  vice,  more  preachers  and  groggeries,  and  more  go- 
aheadaiiveness  generally,  than  any  other  city  in  the  mountain  mining  regions.  — 
McClure^  Jtockg  MoutUedns,  p.  285. 

To  go  back  on  one  is  to  abandon  one,  or  one's  cause;  to  turn  against 

one;  to  expose,  to  retrace,  obliterate,  annul. 

The  newspaper  belief  that  Vanderbilt  never  goes  hack  on  his  friends  is  not 
generally  assumed  as  truthAil  by  brokers.  —  Medbery^  Men  and  Mysteries  of 
Wall  Street,  p.  159. 

We  were  somewhat  reassured  when  it  was  announced  that  our  noble  Chief 
Blagistrate  had  telegraphed  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  that  he  was 
not  ^*  going  6adb  on  him,**  but  our  apprehensions  for  his  safety  were  not  entirely 
quieted  until  we  learned  that  he  was  safe  on  the  **  Abyssinia  "  on  his  return.  — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  proprietor  of  the  **  New  York  Herald  "  having  reduced  its 
price,  while  some  of  its  agents  failed  to  do  so:  — 

A  good  many  patrons  went  back  on  the  paper  this  morning,  as  their  silent  pro- 
test against  the  swindle.  —  New  York  Mail,  Oct.  21,  1876. 

If  a  man  was  in  trouble,  Fisk  helped  him  along, 

To  drive  the  grim  wolf  from  the  door : 
He  strove  to  do  right,  though  he  may  have  done  wrong. 

But  he  never  went  back  on  the  poor.  —  Weston,  Songs. 

Ton  *ve  always  been  fair  and  square  with  me^  Muff  Potter,  and  I  won't  go  back 
on  you.    That 's  as  fair  as  a  man  can  say.  — Mark  Twain^  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  92. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Martin,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  having  sued  the 
Windsor  Hotel  Company  of  that  city  for  960,000,  for  legal  services 
daring  two  years,  Mr.  Daly,  counsel  of  the  latter,  said:  — 

I  have  received  a  message  from  the  plaintiff  that  there  was  no  ase  of  contesting 
his  claim  in  this  action ;  that  it  would  be  referred  by  the  court  to  a  lawyer;  and 
that  lawyers  would  never  ^o  badi  on  each  other.  —  N,  Y.  Tribune,  Court  Mtpori^ 
Dec.  21, 1876. 

Peavey  asked  him,  "  What  he  [Murphy,  arrested  on  suspicion  of  killing  Mr. 
Dascomb]  would  do  if  Mre.  Dascomb  should  go  back  on  Asm.*'  He  answered 
promptly,  *'  I  can  tell  as  much  as  she  can."  —  Beport  of  Poisoning  Com  in  New 
SampMhirt. 

It  seems  more  likely  to  us  that  within  ten  years  Wyoming  will  go  hack  on  her 
woman  snffnge  recoWl  than  that  any  State  of  the  Union  will  follow  her  present 
example.  —  8cribner*$  Mag,y  Vol.  IX. 

Gk>bbler.     A  male  turkey;  a  turkey  cock. 

It  was  a  nice  weddin* ;  sich  raisins  and  oranges  and  hams,  flour  doins  and 
chicken  fixins,  and  four  sich  oncommon  big  gobblers  roasted,  I  never  seed.  — 
N.  Y.  SpirU  of  the  Timet. 

Tb  gobble  up.  To  remove  as  by  swallowing;  to  rout;  to  scatter;  to 
vanquish.  Much  used  in  the  late  civil  war,  and,  in  somewhat 
modified  applications,  is  still  sometimes  used. 

To  go  by.  To  call;  to  stop  at.  Used  in  the  Southern  States. — 
Sherwood^  Georgia.  Mr.  Pickering  says  this  singular  expression  is 
often  used  at  the  South.  **  Will  you  go  by  and  dine  with  me?  " 
i  0.,  in  passing  my  house  will  you  stop  and  dine?  **Its  origin," 
observes  Mr.  Pickering,  **  is  very  natural.  When  a  gentleman  is 
about  riding  a  great  distance  through  that  country,  where  there  are 
few  great  roads  and  the  houses  or  plantations  are  often  two  or  three 
miles  from  them,  a  friend  living  near  his  route  asks  him  to  ^o  by 
his  plantation  and  dine  or  lodge  with  him." 

Qo-Cart.     A  hand-cart. 

To  go  for.  1.  To  be  in  favor  of.  Thus,  *^I  go  for  peace  with  Mex- 
ico," means  I  am  in  favor  of  peace  with  Mexico,  or,  as  an  English- 
man would  say,  I  am  for  peace  with  Mexico.  This  vulgar  idiom  is 
greatly  affected  by  political  and  other  public  speakers,  who  ought 
to  be  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  language,  instead  of  its 
most  indefatigable  corrupters.  In  the  following  extract  from  a 
eo-called  religious  paper,  the  reader  of  correct  taste  and  feeling 
will  hu^y  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  sentiment  or  the  lan- 
guage:— 

Will  Mr.  Greeley  say  that  he  or  any  other  citizen  has  the  right  to  oppose  *'the 
country,**  — that  is,  its  laws,  — whenever  he  or  they  shall  choose  to  pronounoa 
them  **  ¥rrong  *'  ?    We  say,  go  for  your  country,  —  right,  as  she  may  be  in  some 
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things,  —  wrong,  as  she  is,  perhaps,  in  others;  bat  whether  ri^^t  or  wrong,  or 
right  and  wrong  (which  is  always  nearer  the  truth  in  all  her  proceedings),  still, 
go  for  your  country.  —  Gotptl  Banner* 

2.  To  decide  in  favor  of  is  another  acceptation  in  which  this 
phrase  is  often  used,  especially  in  stating  for  which  man  or  measora 
any  particular  section  of  the  country  has  decided;  as,  '*  Ohio  has 
gone  for  Clay,''  **  Louisiana  has  gone  far  ihe  annexation  of  Mexico." 
Or,  still  worse,  '^Ohio  has  gone  Whig,"  **  Louisiana  has  gone 
Democratic." 

8.  Go  for  (it),  to  fail;  to  die. 

4.  To  attack.     Southern. 

To  go  in  for.    To  advocate,  be  in  favor  of. 

We  go  in  for  all  the  postage  reduction  President  Taylor  recommends.  —  N.  T, 
Tribune,  Dec  25, 1849. 

Going.  Travelling;  as,  **  The  going  is  bad,  owing  to  the  deep  snow 
in  the  roads." 

To  go  it.    To  undertake  a  thing;  to  go  at  it;  to  succeed  in  a  thing, 

go  through  it ;  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  card  of  invitation  which  read,  *'  Come 

at  seven  and  go  at  eleven,"  and  which  was  altered  by  a  wag  by  the 

insertion  of  the  word  **  it "  after  go* 

Hartford  is  getting  to  he  quite  a  sensation  city,  going  it  over  every  novelty, 
"as  crazy  as  a  hed-bug."  —  The  Wintted  Herald,  Oct.  95, 1861. 

To  go  it  alone.  In  euchre,  one  of  two  partners  can,  in  various 
cases,  play  single-handed  against  the  combined  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries, the  other  partner  simply  standing  neutral  and  not  playing. 
In  this,  a  complete  success  or  failure  scores  double.  This  operation 
is  called  **  going  it  alone,"  and  is  often  used  of  any  venture  where 
no  aid  is  asked  or  needed. 

To  go  it  blind.  To  accede  to  any  object  without  due  consideration. 
An  expression  derived  from  the  game  of  "Poker,"  where  the 
player  has  the  privilege,  before  seeing  his  hand,  of  blinding  a  stake, 
».  e,  betting  on  the  chances,  so  that,  unless  the  others  see  his  blind 
(by  doubling  the  bet),  he  wins  the  ante.  So,  go  it  blind  means  to 
run  all  risks,  with  the  chance  of  profiting  from  the  risk. 

I  know  that  in  Washington  I  am  incomprehensible,  because  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  I  would  not  go  it  blind,  and  rush  headlong  into  a  war  unprepared  and  with 
an  utter  ignorance  of  its  extent  and  purpose.  —  General  Sherman"' »  Menurin, 
Vol.  I.  p.  342. 

I  know  what  I  am  at,  and  don*t  go  it  bUnd.  —  5.  BUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  18. 
To  go  it  strong.    To  act  vigorously;  to  advocate  energetically;  to  live 
freely. 
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Prasident  Polk  in  his  menage  jfou  it  ttrong  for  the  Sob-Treasniy.  —  N.  F. 

The  Senate  has  of  late  years  refused  to  take  any  part  of  the  book  plunder,  but 
they  have  ycne  it  ttrcng  on  the  mileage.  —  Lttttn  from  WaAington^  N,  Y.  Com, 
Aivtrtiur. 

I  would  have  yon  understand,  my  dear  hearers,  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  earth  going  it  while  they  are  young,  pro- 
Tided  they  don*t  go  it  too  strong.  —  Dow'm  Sermoiu,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

A  regular,  irregular  life, 

Ben  Balmy  lived  along, 
And  nightly  did  he  go  it  hard, 

And  weekly  went  it  drong, 

BaUadf  A  Legend  0/  Broadtoaff, 

To  go  it  while  yon  're  youns.    To  enjoy  one's  self;  to  have  a  good 
time. 
In  speaking  of  the  *'  Genteel,  Fine,  Old  Negro,"  the  song  says: 

He  had  a  good  old  banjo,  —  so  well  he  kept  it  strung ; 
He  used  to  play  that  good  old  tune  of  **  Go  it  whiU  you  We  youmg;  *' 
He  played  so  long,  an'  played  so  loud,  he  scared  the  pigs  and  goats, 
Because  he  took  a  pint  of  yeast  to  raise  the  highest  notes. 

Negro  Melodies. 

To  go  it  with  a  LooeeneMi  is  to  act  in  an  unrestrained,  rash,  head- 
strong manner.     See  Looseness,     So  also  **  to  go  it  with  a  rush.** 

Oolden-Rod.  (Genus  Solidago.)  A  tall  plant  bearing  yellow  flowers; 
very  common. 

Gtollatton.  *'  By  goUationl "  *<  O  gollationi ''  *'  Gollation  large." 
"  GroUation  mean."    Derived  from  Golly. 

Gk>llyl  Used  euphemistically  for  **God!"  Chiefly  by  Negroes  in 
swearing. 

I  went  down  to  the  spring  branch  one  morning  to  wash.  I  looked  into  the 
water,  and  I  seen  the  shadow  of  my  face.  Great  GoUy  /  how  I  run  back,  hollerin* 
for  mammy  eveiy  jump.  —  Widow  Baglg*s  Husband, 

Ckmibo  or  Gumbo.  1.  The  Southern  name  for  what  is  called,  at  the 
North,  Okra,  the  pod  of  the  Hibiscus  escuUntus.  The  term  is  some- 
times heard  in  New  England. 

2.  In  the  Southern  States,  a  soup  in  which  this  plant  enters  largely 
as  an  ingredient. 

Gondola.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  or  scow  formerly  used  in  New  Eng^ 
land.  —  Pickering, 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  this  word  is  spelled  as  well  as 
pronounced  gundalo  or  gundelow,  A  friend  informs  me  he  has  also 
heard  it  in  Massachusetts.    Comp.  Cupalo. 
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Gk>ne  Case.  When  a  man  is  used  up,  it  is  said  to  be  a  ffone  case  with 
him.  **  The  Bar-tender/'  in  his  poem,  describes  a  drunkard,  who 
entered  the  bar-room,  — 

And  sot  himself  down  to  the  table 

With  a  terrible  sorrowful  face, 
And  sot  there  a  groanin*  repeated, 

A  calling  himself  a  gone  ccue. 

Gone  Coon.  **  He  's  a  gone  coon,"  is  a  Western  phrase,  meaning 
that  a  man  is  past  recovery,  that  his  case  is  hopeless. 

Bill  was  never  one  minit  unwatched,  awake  or  asleep;  he  wasn*t  allowed  to 
speak,  although  he  was  fed  and  not  abused,  and  he  'd  pretty  much  made  up  hb 
mind  that  he  was  a  gone  coon.  —  Spirit  of  the  Timte, 

Gone  Qooaa.  '*  It's  a  gone  goose  with  him,"  means  that  he  is  lost, 
is  past  recovery.  The  phrase  is  a  vulgarism  in  New  England.  In 
New  York,  it  is  said,  *'  He  's  a  gone  gander^**  i.  e.  a  lost  man;  and  in 
the  West,  **  He  's  a  gone  coon.^' 

If  a  bear  comes  after  you,  Sam,  you  must  be  up  and  doin*,  or  it  *8  a  gone  goo&t 
with  you.  —  Sam  Slick  m  England^  ch.  18. 

It  may  be  the  doctor  can  do  something  for  her,  though  she  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  was  a  gone  gooee  with  her.  —  Major  Downing^  p.  87. 

I  *ve  generally  noticed  if  a  man  begins  to  gape  in  church  at  seventhly  and 
eighthly  in  the  sermon,  it*s  a  gone  goose  with  him  before  he  gets  through  the 
tenthly ;  from  that  up  he 's  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  —  jSeda  Smith,  Yankee  life. 

The  poor  greenhorn  who  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  sharpers  upon  arri\dng 
in  the  metropolis  may  regard  himself  as  a  gone  goMng,  —  New  York  paper. 

Gonanaaa.     A  peculiar  sensation  of  weakness,  or  of  great  depression. 

Goner.  **  He  's  a  goner ^^^  means  he  is  lost,  is  past  recovery,  is  utterly 
demolished,  **used  up;*'  synonymous  with  gone  goose,  gone  coon, 
&c.  So,  in  the  West,  a  bad  debt  is  called  a  goner.  A  Western 
sportsman,  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  exclaims:  — 

Aha !  my  fine  boy !  you  are  our  meat  I  Put  in  your  biggest  licks ;  for  yon  are 
a  ^Foner  now,  for  sartin !  — New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

"  Yes,  but  she  ain*t  dead;  and  what  *8  more,  she  *s  getting  better  too.** 

"AH  right,  you  wait  and  see.    She's  a  goner^  just  b»  dead  sure  as  Muff 

Potter  *s  a  goner.    That 's  what  the  niggers  say,  and  they  know  all  about  these 

kind  of  things.  — Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  99. 

I  *ve  done  my  best  on  Frank  [to  reform  him],  but  he  's  a  goner  if  God  don't 
put  in  a  special  hand.  —  Habberton,  The  Barton  Experiment,  p.  121. 

Gk>ne  with.  1.  For  become  of.  '*  What  is  gone  with  it  or  him  ?  "  f or 
**  What  has  become  of  it  or  him  ?  ''  — Sherwood* s  Georgia. 

Mr.  Punch,  in  his  ^*  Bit  from  the  Mining  Districts,"  thus  uses  the 
expression :  — 
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"  ICartlw,  what  *b  gaen  wi'  t'  milk  ?  '* 

'*  Gien  it  to  the  shild." 

"  Dftng  the  shild  I    Thee  ehoiild^st  a  gien  it  to  t'  boll-pap.^* 

2.  Prospered;  succeeded;  been. 

Goney  or  Gony.    A  great  goose,  a  stupid  fellow.    New  England. 

Provincial  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

**How  the  goney  swallowed  it  all,  didn*t  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Slick,  with  great  glee. 
BUek  in  England,  ch.  21. 
Some  on  *em  were  fools  enough  to  believe  the  goney ;  that  *8  a  fact.  —  Ibid, 
Formerly,  they  poked  sap-headed  gontya  into  parliament,  to  play  dummy ;  or 
into  the  army  and  navy,  the  church,  and  the  colonial  office.    But  clever  fellows 
they  kept  for  the  law,  the  **  Times/*  &c.  —  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  143. 

Gong-Punoh.     An  instrument  used  by  conductors  and  those  who 

receive  the  fare  m  horse-railroad  cars  and  omnibuses,  by  means  of 

which  a  complete  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  passengers  who 

pay  their  fare;  a  bell-punch.     See  Registering  Punch. 

The  royalty  paid  for  use  of  gong-punehes  and  the  money  need  in  maintaining 
spotters  would  be  quite  adequate  to  supply  the  means  for  rewarding  the  fideli^ 
of  the  servant.  — Providence  Prett, 

The  line  of  horse-cars  running  from  New  York  to  Harlaem  charges 

three  different  rate.<t  of  fare,  according  to  the  distance  travelled.     In 

these  cars,  the  conductors  carry  slips  of  paper  of  various  colors,  each 

for  the  different  rates  charged.    In  order  to  make  the  system  pei^ 

fectly  clear  to  passengers,  Mark  Twain  has  thus  rendered  it  in 

verse:  — 

Conductor,  when  yon  take  a  fare, 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  possen/are.* 

A  blue  trip-slip  for  an  eight  cents  fare ; 

A  buif  trip-slip  for  a  six  cents  fare; 

A  pink  trip-slip  for  a  three  cents  fare : 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the/Nussfi/ars. 

Chorui. 

Pnnch,  brothers,  pnnch,  pnnch  with  care, 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the /ia»e»;are. 

Oonna.    A  stupid  fellow.     A  student's  modification  of  goney ^  used  in 

some  of  our-colleges,  according  to  Mr.  Hall. 

One  day  I  heard  a  Senior  call  a  fellow  a  gomu.  "  tromM,"  echoed  I,  "what 
does  that  mean?**  *'0h,'*  said  he,  '*you  're  a  Freshman,  and  don*t  under* 
stand.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  boot- jack,  an  ignoramus,  is  here  called  a  gonue. 
All  Freshmen,"  he  continued  gravely,  "  are  gomues^  —  The  Dartmouth,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  116. 

Gk>ober-Orabb6ra.    In  Georg^ia  and  Alabama,  backwoods  people. 

Qooban.     Peanuts;  ground-peas.     Bee  Peanuts. 

If  yon  are  a  theatre-goer  when  in  Chieago  you  may  have  developed  a  fondnesa 
for  peanuts.    Beware  of  asking  lor  them  [in  Tescas]  under  that  name,  unless  yon 
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want  to  proclaim  yonraelf  a  Yankee.    Call  boldly  for  goobera^  or  gronnd^ieaa.  -» 
Texas  Cor.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Good  as  VThaat.  A  phrase  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  more  gen- 
eral one,  **  good  as  gold."  It  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the 
usage  of  claiming  rent,  or  payment  of  debts,  in  wheat. 

Check-mated.  —  It  is  stated  that  the  father  of  a  lady  in  this  vicinity  recently 
presented  her  with  a  check  —  **  good  as  wheat  **  —  for  $30,000  in  view  of  her  mat> 
rimonial  alliance.  Truly,  such  a  check-tred  life  as  that  wouldn't  be  hard  to  lead. 
We  wish  somebody  would  endeavur  to  '* check"  our  career  in  that  way.  —  New 
Bedford  Standard,  Aug.,  1858. 

Gk>odies.  Sweetmeats,  cakes,  &c. ;  as,  a  box  of  goodies.  Provincial 
in  Suffolk,  England. 

Arter  a  while,  the  kissin*  an*  foolin*  was  all  over,  an*  we  pitched  into  the 
goodies;  an  ef  ever  I  saw  sweetnins  fly,  it  was  then.  —  How  Sal  and  Me  got 
Married. 

Goods.     This  word  is  used  by  Western  shopkeepers  as  a  singular 
noun  for  a  piece  of  goods;  as,  **that  goods, *^  speaking  of  cloth  or 
linen. 
Goody.     1.  A  well-disposed  but  small-minded  person;  sometimes  said 
of  men. 
2.  Interjection  expressing  gratification;  as,  "  Oh,  goody!  " 
8.  A  middle-aged  woman  in  the  service  of  a  college,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  tidy  the  students'  rooms.     Probably  contracted 
from  goodwi/e.  —  Webster. 

To  go  off.    To  expire. 

*«  0  Mr.  Crane !  **  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  '*  I  thought  I  should  go  o/'laat  night 
when  I  see  that  old  critter  squeeze  up  and  hook  on  to  you.  Terrible  impudent, 
— wam*t  it  ?  *»  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  77. 

Oool  for  Goal  is  universal  with  New  England  boys,  the  same  as  Loom 
is  used  for  Loam. 

To  go  one's  Death  on  a  thing  is  equivalent  to  **  lay  one's  life  "  on  it. 

Gk>os6.  **  To  be  sound  on  the  goose^^*  or  **  all  right  on  the  goose,**  is  a 
South-western  phrase,  meaning  to  be  orthodox  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, t.  e.  pro-slavery.  A  correspondent  states  that  he  had  heard 
the  expression  first  in  the  Eastern  States,  whence  it  travelled  west- 
ward.   I  am  not  able  to  give  its  origin. 

The  border  ruffians  held  a  secret  meeting  in  I^eavenworth,  and  appointed  them- 
selves a  vigilance  committee.  All  persons  who  could  not  answer,  *^AU  right  on 
the  goou,'*^  according  to  their  definition  of  right,  were  searched,  kept  under  guard, 
and  threatened  with  death.  —  Mrs.  Bobinaon's  Kansas,  p.  252. 

A  poetical  writer  in  the  "  Providence  Journal,"  June  18,  1857,  in 

speaking  of  the  claims  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor, 

says:  — 

To  seek  for  political  flaws  is  no  nse, 

His  opponenta  will  find  he  is  '*  sound  on  the  goose.** 
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To  flioose  Boots.  To  repair  them  by  putting  on  a  new  front  half  way 
np,  and  a  new  bottom;  elsewhere  called  **  footing  boots."  Derived 
probably,  for  distinction's  sake,  from  **  iofoxy 

Oooao-Ftsh.     See  Devil-Fish. 

Gopher.  (Ft.  gaufreur ;  from  gaufrt^  honeycomb,  wattle.)  Applied 
to  several  species  of  borrowing  animals.  See  Webster's  Diction- 
ary. Goafs  ^  a  name  given  by  miners  to  cavities  from  which  ore 
or  ooal  has  been  removed,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  gullies,  has  the 
same  origin.     See  '*  Athenaeum,'*  Sept.  19,  1868,  p.  380. 

1.  In  (xeorgia,  a  species  of  land  turtle,  burrowing  in  the  ground 
in  the  low  country.  It  is  able  to  walk  with  a  heavy  man  on  its  back. 
Sherwood's  Georgia, 

2.  A  little  animal  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 

Missouri  Rivers.     A  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 

the  common  field  mole.    It  burrows  in  the  prairies,  and  there  are 

immense  tracts  covered  with  the  little  hillocks  made  by  the  earth 

which  these  animals  have  dug  from  their  burrows.  —  FlinVs  Geogr. 

of  Miss.  Valley. 

The  gopher  often  burrows  in  the  artificial  tumuli,  to  find  a  dry  place  for  its 
nest;  and  roots  of  trees  penetrate  to  their  lowest  depths.  —  LaphanCs  AnHq.  of 
WiMcondn. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  alluding  to  the  same  fact,  says:  — 
The  gopktr  mines  the  ground 
Where  stood  the  swarming  cities.    All  is  gone  ;* 
AH  save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  bones. 

Ooah.     Used  in  the  euphemistic  form  of  oath.  By  Gosh  ! 

Qoapellsing  Fadler.  An  itinerant  or  other  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
An  idler  at  a  tavern,  having  vainly  sought  to  lead  a  clergyman  to 
avow  his  being  such,  said  at  last:  **  But,  anyhow,  ain't  you  one  of 
these  gospelizing  pedlerst^*  This  actually  occurred  in  1842  at 
Greenwich,  Mass. 

Gospel  Lot.  A  lot  set  apart  in  new  townships  for  a  church,  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  school  lot.    New  York. 

Gotham.  The  city  of  New  York,  an  appellation  first  given  to  it  in 
^*  Salms^^udi,"  a  humorous  work  by  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Washing- 
ton Irving,  evidently  from  the  singular  wisdom  attributed  to  its 
inhabitants. 

Te  dandies  of  Gotham,  I  've  seen  fools  and  fops  in  forty  different  cities,  but 
nonf  to  compare  with  you.  —  Dow*t  Sermons. 

Oothamitea.    The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York;  the  New  Yorkers. 

I  intended  to  present  you  with  some  phases  of  outward  life  and  manners,  — 
inch  things  as  would  strike  or  interest  a  stranger  in  our  beloved  Gotham,  and  in 
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the  places  to  which  regular  Gcihamita — Americtn  cockneyB,  m  to  speak— tn 
wont  to  repair.  — 8keiche§  of  American  Societt/^  Frater^t  Magazine, 

To  go  the  Big  Figure.    To  do  things  on  a  large  scale. 

Why,  our  senators  go  the  big  figure  on  fried  ojvters  and  whiakej  pnnch.  — 
BnrUrn^  Waggeries, 

To  go  the  VThole  Figure.  To  go  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object. 

Go  the  whole  figure  for  religious  liberty ;  it  has  no  meanin*  here,  where  all  are 
free,  but  it  *s  a  cant  word  and  sounds  well.  —  Sam  Slick. 

**  If  you  go  the  whole  figure  on  temperance,**  said  Mrs.  Mudlaw,  in  girtng  her 
receipt  for  pudding  sauce,  *'  then  some  other  flavorin*  roust  be  used  instead  of 
brandy  or  wine."  —  Widow  Bedatt  Papers,  p.  877. 

Suppose  we  keep  thanksgivin*  to  home  this  year,  and  invite  all  our  whole  grist 
of  cousins  and  aunts  and  things,  — go  the  whole  figure  and  do  the  genteel  thing. 
—  McClintock's  Talea. 

To  go  the  VThole  Hog.    A  Western  ralgarism,  meaning  to  do  a  thing 
out  and  out.     A  softened  form  of  the  phrase  is   To  go  the  entire 
animal. 

The  expression  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Cowper's 
poem  **  Of  the  Love  of  the  World  reproved,'*  in  which  is  discussed 
the  eating  of  pork  by  the  Turks.  The  question  arose  whether  a 
portion  might  not  be  eaten,  — 

But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
'  From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarred. 

Of  the  congressional  and  State  tickets  we  can  only  form  a  conjecture ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Democrats  have  carried  the  whole,  for  they  generally  go 
the  whole  hog^  —  they  never  scratch  or  split  differences.  —  Newspaper. 

The  phrase  has  been  caught  up  by  some  late  English  writers:  — 

The  Tiger  has  leapt  up  heart  and  soul, 

It 's  clear  that  he  means  to  go  the  whole 

Hog^  in  his  hungry  efforts  to  neize 

The  two  defianceful  Bengalese.  — New  TaU  of  a  Tub, 

To  go  through.  We  say,  Does  this  train  **  go  through  to  Portland  ?  " 
An  Englishman  would  simply  say  **  ^o  to  Portland.*'  Our  expres- 
sion would  indicate  a  tunnel  to  him. 

To  go  through  the  Mill.  To  acquire  experience,  and  especially  to 
meet  with  difficulties,  losses,  &c.  The  metaphor  is  derived  from 
grain  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  grinding. 

The  now  common  phrase,  **  To  see  the  elephant,"  conveys  the 
same  meaning. 

Oo  to  Gnuw !  Be  off  I  Get  out!  **  Stop  your  nonsense,  — tdl  that 
to  the  marines.'* 
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Ck>-to-ine6tixig.  **  Go-to-meeting  clothes,'*  one's  best  clothes,  sach 
as  are  worn  on  Sundays,  when  attending  church.  Common  in  New 
England. 

To  go  to  Smash.     To  be  utterly  ruined,  or  broken. 

If  some  financial  Solomon, 
Before  another  set  of  sun, 
Don*!  tell  Qs  what  is  to  be  done 

To  «eare  up  cash, 
We  all  perforce  must  cut  and  run. 

Or  ^  <o  tma$h.  —  A^.  Y.  Evening  Post, 

Tb  go  to  the  Bad.    To  go  to  ruin,  to  destruction. 

Now  if  Fred  could  be  put  at  the  head  of  [some  enterprising  business]  they 
might  save  him  from  gomg  to  the  had.  —  Tht  Barton  Experiment,  p.  30. 

Gonge.    A  cheat,  fraud,  robbery. 

R and  H will  probably  receive  from  Mr.  Polk's  administration  $100,000 

more  than  respectable  printers  would  have  done  the  work  for.  There  is  a  clean, 
plain  gouge  of  this  sum  out  of  the  people's  strong  box.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Dec  10, 
1845. 

If  the  people  of  Mr.  I 's  district  see  fit  to  indorse  and  justify  his  enormous 

gouge^  and  his  more  profligate  defence  of  it,  they  virtually  make  it  their  own. 
New  York  Herald. 

To  gouge.    1.  To  chouse;  to  cheat. 

Very  well,  gentlemen !  gouge  Mr.  Crosby  out  of  the  seat,  if  yon  think  it  whole- 
8ome  to  do  it.— J\r.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  26,  1845. 

2.  "  Gouging  is  performed  by  twisting  the  forefinger  in  a  lock  of 
hair,  near  the  temple,  and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with 
the  thumb-nail,  which  is  suffered  to  grow  long  for  that  purpose." 
Lambert*s  Travels,  Vol.  IT.  p.  300. 

This  practice  is  only  known  by  hearsay  at  the  North  and  East, 
and  appears  to  have  existed  at  no  time  except  among  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Southern  States.  An 
instance  has  not  been  heard  of  for  years.  Grose  has  the  word  in 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  and  defines  it  as  ^*  a  cruel 
custom,  practised  by  the  Bostonians  in  America  " ! 

Major  Beatty,  Paymaster  in  the  Western  army,  in  his  Diary 

178^1787,  thus   speaks  of   the  custom  as  witnessed  by  him  in 

Kentucky. 

Saw  the  barbarous  custom  of  gouging,  practised  b«stween  two  of  the  lower  class 
of  people  here,  their  unvaried  way  of  fighting.  When  two  men  quarrel,  they 
never  have  an  idea  of  striking,  but  seize  each  other  and  twist  each  other^s 
thnmbfl  or  fingers  into  the  eye,  and  push  it  out  of  the  socket  till  it  falls  on  the 
cheek.  —  J/a^.  of  Am.  Bittorg,  Jf.  T.,  Vol.  I.  p.  433. 

Mr.  Weld  found  this  custom  prevailing  in  Virginia  in  1796.  In 
speaking  of  his  visit  to  Richmond,  he  says:  — 

17 
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Whenever  these  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight  like  wild  beasts,  biting,  kick- 
ing, and  endeavoring  to  tear  out  each  other's  eyes  with  their  nails.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  those  who  have  lost  an  eye  in  combat,  and  there 
are  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  scoop  one 
ont.    Hiis  they  call  gouging,  —  Travelt  in  North  America^  p.  143. 

**  Gouge  him,  B— t !  dam  ye,  gouge  him ; 
Gimgt  him  while  he  *s  on  the  shore !  " 
And  his  thumbs  were  straightway  buried 
Where  no  thumbs  had  pierced  before. 

Bon  OaulUer,  BaOads. 

A  man  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  Western  belle  found 

one  day  another  suitor,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks :  — 

I  got  a  aide  squint  into  one  of  his  pockets,  and  saw  it  was  full  of  eyes  that  had 
been  gouged  from  the  people  of  my  acquaintance.  I  knew  my  jig  was  up,  for 
such  a  feller  could  out-court  me,  and  I  thought  the  gall  brought  me  on  purpose 
to  have  a  fight. —  Traits  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  I. 

To  go  under.    To  perish.     Adler,  in  his  German  Dictionary,  defines 

untergehen  to  perish,  fall,  go  to  ruin.    Common  among  the  residents 

of  the  prairies. 

Thar  was  old  Sam  Owins,  —  him  as  got  rubbed  out  b}*  the  Spaniards  at  Sacra- 
mento or  Chihuahua,  this  boss  doesn't  know  which,  but  he  went  under  any  how. 
Buxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  14. 

Being  entirely  naked,  there  was  no  sign  left  by  dripping  garments  to  be^y 
him ;  besides,  the  blood  upon  the  water  had  proved  his  friend.  On  seeing  that 
^e  hunters  were  under  the  full  belief  that  he  had  *^  gone  under,^*  and  therefors 
took  but  little  pains  to  search  further.  —  Captain  Mayne  Beid,  Osceola,  p.  192. 

To  go  up.    To  be  used  up,  worn  out;  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to 

men. 

To  go  up  the  Spout    To  mount  the  gallows;  to  be  hung;  to  die. 

We  gave  «ach  creatures  timely  and  due  notice  to  have  a  painted  box  [coffin] 
prepared,  if  they  ever  intend  to  apply  such  insulting  epithets  to  us,  for  if  they  do 
they  *^wUl  go  up  the  spout,'*  as  surely  as  there  is  virtue  in  powder. — Point 
Pleasant  Register,  Va.,  June,  1862. 

QovernmentaL  Relating  to  government.  A  modem  word,  some- 
times used,  and  yet  censured,  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
characterized  by  the  *' Eclectic  Review'*  as  an  ** execrable  bar- 
barism." —  Worcester. 

Grab-Box.  A  box  used  at  ladies'  fairs,  filled  with  trifles.  For  the 
privilege  of  insei-ting  the  hand  and  making  a  grab,  a  charge  is  made. 
Whatever  is  taken  is  the  property  of  the  **  grabber." 

Young  woman  wasted  nM  to  invest  in  the  *'  grab-box ;  "  gave  half  a  dollar,  and 
fished  in ;  got,  in  three  times  trying,  a  tin  whistle,  half  a  stick  of  candy,  and  a 
peanut  done  up  in  tissue-paper.  —  Boestieks,  p.  185. 

Grab  G-ame.  A  mode  of  swindling,  or  rather  stealing,  practised  by 
sharpers  in  our  large  cities.    Bets  are  made  in  which  considerable 
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S111D8  of  money  are  inyolved,  when  a  dispute  is  purposely  planned, 
in  the  midst  of  which  one  of  the  confederates  seizes  or  **  g^abs  " 
the  money  at  stake  and  runs  off.  This  term  is  also  used  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  signify  stealing,  and  making  off  with  the  booty,  as 
in  the  following  example:  — 


u 


The  fact  is,"  raplied  Bob,  **  this  country  is  getting  rather  too  hot  for  me,  and 
I  '11  bear  joa  company  I    What  d'  ye  aay  to  that  ?  ** 

**Just  as  you  like,"  responded  his  two  companions ;  '*  that  is,  provided  yon 
won't  attempt  the  ffrab  jfame  on  us."  — Scenes  in  the  Rocky  MoufUcum,  p.  282. 

Grace  of  Ood.  This  remarkable  expression  for  a  writ,  I  find  used  in 
a  letter  written  at  Philadelphia,  in  1772,  addressed  to  William 
Ellery,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  — 

Ray  S«nds  is  truly  long-winded ;  and,  if  jogging  of  him  will  not  do  after  trying 
hha  again,  thou  must  put  the  **  Grace  ^f  God  "  upon  his  back,  which  I  would 
chuse  to  avoid,  if  he  would  pay  without. 

Graclona.  *^  Gracious  sakes!"  **My  gracious  I"  **  Gracious  sakes 
alive!  "  are  common  expressions. 

Qrade.  (French.)  1.  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  series;  as,  '*  crimes  of  every 
graded  —Wehnter, 

This  word  is  of  comparatively  modem  use.  It  is  not  in  the 
English  dictionaries  previous  to  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson  in  1818. 
Mr.  Todd  calls  it  *^  a  word  brought  forward  in  some  modern  pam- 
phlets," and  says,  **  It  will  hardly  be  adopted."  Mr.  Richardson 
says  the  word  **  has  crept  into  frequent  use."  Mr.  Knowles,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  dictionary,  introduces  the  word  as  once  belong- 
ing to  the  language,  without  comment.  The  **  British  Critic  "  and 
other  reviews  have  criticised  the  word  as  an  unauthorized  Ameri- 
canism ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  adopted  at  last  by  the 
English  themselves. 

Over  grammar-schools,  the  clergy  possessed  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that 
which  they  bad  in  the  universities.  They  also  appointed  and  removed,  at  their 
own  pleasure,  teachers  of  every  grade,  &c.  —  Buckle,  Hutorg  qf  CivUiaation  im 
England,  Vol.  II.  ch.  vi. 

To  talents  of  the  highest  grade  he  [Hamilton]  united  a  patient  industiy  not 
always  the  companion  of  genius.  —  MarthaWe  L^t  of  WoMhingUm,  Vol.  V. 
p.  218. 

3.  The  amonnt  of  inclination  on  a  road.     In  England  gradiant. 

To  grade.  To  reduce  to  a  certain  degree  of  ascent  or  descent,  as  a 
road  or  way.  —  Webster, 
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Tp  graft.     1.  To  **  graft  boots  "  is  to  repair  them  by  adding  new  soles* 
and  surrounding  the  feet  with  new  leather.     So  called  in  Connect!* 
cut.     Elsewhere  called  ^*  foxing  boots.'' 
2.  To  pick  pockets.     A  slang  term. 

Scotch  Moll  is  making  oat  good  graftmg  in  th€  8th  Arenae  can. — Natioiiai 
Police  CrazeUe, 

Ohraham  Bread.  Bread  made  of  unbolted  wheat.  It  is  easier  to  digest 
than  common  wheaten  bread,  and  is,  in  consequence,  much  used  by 
invalids. 

Grahamites.     People  who  follow  the  system  of  Graham  in  their 

regimen. 

A  glance  at  his  round,  ruddr  face  would  shame  a  Grahamite  or  teetotaller  out 
of  his  abstinence  principles.  -^  PicJangtfrom  the  Picayune^  p.  130. 

Graham  System.  A  system  of  dietetics  recommended  by  Sylvester 
Graham,  a  lecturer  of  some  celebrity  on  temperance  and  dietetics, 
which  excludes  the  use  of  all  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks, 
including  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

Grain.  1.  A  particle;  a  bit;  a  little.  Ex. :  '*  I  don't  care  a  grain;'* 
'*  Push  the  candle  a  grain  further  from  yon." 

2.  The  universal  name,  in  the  United  States,  for  what  is  called 
com  in  England;  that  is,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  See  Bread- 
Stuff. 

Grama  Graaa.  (Span,  grama,  Chondrosium,)  Several  species  of  this 
grass  are  found  on  our  Western  borders,  where  it  is  esteemed  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle. 

The  stock-raiser  who  has  fed  his  cattle  upon  grama  during  the  winter  finds 
them  in  quite  as  good  condition  in  the  spring  as  does  the  Eastern  farmer  his 
stall-fed  animals.  —  Cozzem's  Mareelloua  Country^  p.  224. 

Grandaoiona.    Magnificent.     A  factitious  word. 

Orandiferona.     Magnificent,  extensive.     A  factitious  word. 

Granite  State.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  so  called  from  the 
abundance  of  granite  found  in  it. 

Grannyfied.     Having  the  character  of  a  granny. 

That  querulous  and  grannified  manner  peculiar  to  old  people  who  have  out- 
liyed  their  usefulness.  —  Tht  ContHtntion^  MiddUtown^Conn.^  May  7,  18G3. 

To  grant,  for  to  vouchsafe,  is  used  in  prayer;  as,  *'  Grant  to  hear  us." 
Southern. 

Grape-Fmit.     A  variety  of  Citrus  racemosus,    Barbadoes. 

Grape  Vine.     See  Blue-Grass, 

Oraas.  A  vidgar  contraction  of  sparrow-grass,  i.  e.  asparagus.  Fur- 
ther than  this  the  force  of  corruption  can  hardly  go. 
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Qf«M«t.     See  Chewink. 

GraM- Widow.  A  wife  who  has  been  separated  from  her  hnsband; 
called  also  a  **  widow  bewitched."  In  England,  the  term  grasi- 
widow  signifies  an  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a  child. 

**  California  widow  "  is  an  analogous  term,  which  came  into  use 
during  the  rush  to  California,  1B50  to  1860,  when  the  new-found 
treasures  of  that  country  separated  so  many  husbands  from  their 
wives.     During  the  late  war  such  were  termed  war-widows. 

Ohraas-Wido'whood.  **  Her  life  properly  be  devoted  to  grass-widow- 
hood," —  Congregafionalisty  Jan.  6,  1870. 

Qtwe-Tttxd.  Mrs.  TroUope  italicizes  this  word  as  novel  to  her 
English  ears,  accustomed  to  ^^church-yard." 

Oravy.  Used  in  New  England  instead  of  juice ;  as.  the  gravy  of  an 
apple-pie.     Often  reversed,  ss  juice  for  dish  gravy. 

Qffay  Deal,  the  common  pronunciation  for  gre€U  deoL 

Greaae-Wood.  (Obione  canescens.).  The  chamizo  of  the  Mexicans. 
{Sarcobatus  vermicularis,)  A  scraggy,  stunted  shrub,  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Valleys,  is  called  Grease- 
Wood  by  the  traders.  —  Hayden,  Missouri  Valley,  p.  292. 

Hie  toil  [near  the  Salt  Lake]  was  sterile,  acrid,  full  of  alkali,  and  refuted  to 
produce  anj  thing  but  the  dreary  ta^  and  grease-wood;  but  Monnon  industrj 
flooded  it  with  artificial  raint,  .  .  .  and  it  now  producet  fine  wheat.  —  McClun, 
Rocky  MounUunSy  p.  167. 

To  greaae  the  Wbeela  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  in  the  West 
to  signify  paying  occasionally  a  little  money  to  your  creditor, 
grocer,  &c. 

Greaser.  1.  A  term  vulgarly  applied  to  the  Mexicans  and  other 
Spanish  Americans.  It  first  became  common  during  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

The  Americans  call  the  Mexicans  greanrs^  which  is  scarcely  a  complimentaiy 
soubriquet;  although  the  term  ^^ greater  camp'^  as  applied  to  a  Mexican  en- 
campment is  truthfully  tuggestiveof  filth  and  tqualor.  —  Marryat,  Mountains 
and  MoUkilU,  p.  236.  ' 

Tell  the  old  coon  then  to  quit  that,  and  make  them  darned  greasers  clear  oat 
of  the  lodge,  and  pock  tome  com  and  shucks  here  for  the  animals,  for  they  *re 
nigh  give  out.—  Rtuetonj  Life  in  ^e  Far  West^  p.  176. 

The  *'  Providence  Press,"  Feb.  15,  1876,  in  its  remarks  on  the 
proposed  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  says  :  — 

Tlie  Territory  contains  lese  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  many  of  these  are 
greasers  and  Spanish  herdsmen,  about  as  well  fitted  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
State  government  at  the  natives  of  Northern  Alaska. 
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2.  An  assistant  to  the  fireman  of  a  steamboat;  one  who  oils  the 
machinery. 

3.  A  produce  of  oil.  Pennsylvania  petroleum  region. — Phil,  Press. 
Grease  Spot.     The  slightest  particle  of  a  human  being.     See  unda 

Grit. 

Greasy.    We  call  this  word  greecy,  the  English  greezy. 

Great.  Distinguished,  excellent,  admirable.  Thus,  **a  greal  Chris- 
tian "  means  a  pious  man  ;  ^*  a  great  horse,''  a  horse  of  good  quali- 
ties and  bottom  ;  **  a  great  plantation,"  a  fertile  one.  So,  too,  '*  He 
is  great  at  running  ;"  ^*  She  is  great  on  the  piano."  **  A  great 
woman."    2  Kings,  iv.  8. 

Great  Big.  Very  large;  as,  '*I'ye  got  a  great  big  watermelon." 
Often  used  by  children. 

Great  Spirit.     The  term  applied  by  the  Xorth  American  Indians  to 

the  Supreme  being. 

Big  Mouth  [the  Iroquois  chief]  told  DenonyiUe,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  that 
be  and  bis  peo|>le  were  subjects  neither  of  the  French  nor  of  the  English,  that  they 
held  their  country  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  that  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  war.  —  Parkman^  Count  Fronlenac  and  New  France^  p.  178. 

At  a  conference  with  a  delegation  of  Indian  chiefs,  held  at  the 

Executive  Mansion,  in  Washington,  Sept.  28,  1877,  Spotted  Tail, 

a  Sioux,  made  a  long  speech,  in  which,  addressing  President  Hayes, 

he  said :  — 

Tour  people  make  raids  and  drive  away  the  game.  The  land  we  occupy  was 
given  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  said  we  could  live  there,  but  the  white  people 
are  trying  to  drive  us  from  the  country  to  one  where  we  can  do  nothing.  Ton 
live  here.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  you  the  land.  Tou  stay  here  with  all  your 
people.    That 's  the  way  all  nations  ought  to  live.  —  Telegram  to  Newspapers. 

Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  thus  said  to  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  when  buying  lands  from  his 

tribe  :  — 

Brother,  I  know  that  all  these  lands  are  thine,  — 
These  rolling  rivers  and  these  waving  trees,  — 
From  the  Great  Spirit  came  the  gift  divine; 
And  who  would  trespass  upon  grants  like  these? 

Dur/ee,  Whatcheer,  Canto  iii  xxi. 
Greatle.    A  great  while.    Ixmg  Island. 

Greek.  A  sobriquet  often  applied  to  Irishmen,  in  jocular  allusion 
to  their  soi-disant  Milesian  origin. 

In  some  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  the  men  of  foreign  birth,  especially  those  in  vul- 
gar style  called  Greeks^  constitute  so  nearly  a  majority  that  it  is  only  their 
ignorance  that  prevents  the  saying  of  Maro  from  being  fulfilled,  — 

.  .  .  Dana!  dominantur  in  nrbe. 
As  it  is,  demagogues  rule  through  them.  —  N.  7,  Trtdnie,  July  2, 1808. 
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Oraenbaok.  Legal  tender  notes.  The  national  paper-money  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  first  issued  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  civil  war.  The  backs  of  notes  so  issued  by  the  goyernment, 
and  by  the  National  banks,  are  printed  in  green,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  alterations  and  counterfeits.  The  term  green' 
backs  was  given  these  bills  by  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  devised  and  successfully  carried  out  the  great 
financial  plan  which  produced  such  favorable  results  to  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Chase  told  the  writer  that  he  claimed  the  honor  of  adding 
the  term  to  our  vocabulary. 

Then  came  the  war  with  its  conseqaences.  Large  emissions  of  grttfiback  cur- 
rency took  the  place  of  gold,  and  by  its  immense  volume  stimulated  production. 
—  Medbery,  Men  and  Mfftttrie$  of  Wall  Street^  p.  8. 

The  ffreenbaek$  are  popular;  the  people  have  had  a  fresh  taste  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency that  will  pay  debts  and  buy  goods  alike  in  New  York  and  Nebraska.  — 
N.  Y,  TrUmne,  June  U,  1862. 

The  efforts  made  in  Congress  to  extend  the  issue  of  legal  tenders, 
or  greenbacks^  rendered  it  necessary  to  convert  the  term  into  an  adjec- 
tive.    Thus  we  have  these  examples  of  such  use  :  — 

Gold  yesterday  touched  108  7-8,  a  point  below  any  scoring  of  the  gold  market 
for  sereral  years.  Let  it  go  down,  down,  down,  until  the  grtenback  promise  of 
a  dollar  shall  purchase  one  hundred  cents  of  value  in  gold  coin.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune^ 
Oct.,  l«7e. 

A  direct  tax  and  a  lot  of  greenbadctj 
Not  backed  by  financial  solidity, 
•  Render  useless,  we  *ra  told,  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
And  redeem  the  exchequer's  avidity. 

Song  from  Vanity  Fair, 

OroanlMiokeni.  The  supporters  of  greenback  or  paper  money;  also 
called  inflationists,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  'resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Some  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  after  the  State  election  a  union  of  the 
greeiUfacktn  and  the  Democrats  on  a  fusion  electoral  ticket.  —  N,  York  Tribunef 
Oct,  1876. 

The  *'  Albany  Times  *'  is  striving  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  greenback  voten 
to  the  Democratic  fold.  It  says :  **  The  Tildenites  forget  that  they  have  no 
claim  whatever  on  a  single  greenbadk  voter.  .  .  .  We  don*t  see  how  any  so- 
called  greenback  advocate  can  vote  for  anybody  except  Mr.  Cooper  for  Presi- 
dent."—JV^c«  York  paper. 

The  Democratic  press  of  Ohio  is  trying  to  seduce  the  Chreenbackers  back  to  the 
Democratic  fold,  on  the  gpvund  that  there  is  every  thing  that  the  wanderer  after  a 
softer  currency  can  desire  in  the  Democratic  platform.  —  N.  Y.  Herald,  Aug., 
1877. 

Oreening.     The  Rhode  Island  greening  is  a  favorite  apple. 
Qreen  Moantain  State.     The  State  of  Vermont. 
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Griddles.    Cakes  baked  on  a  griddle.    Pennsylvania. 

GrifiOn,  Griffe.  This  word,  like  the  French  griffone,  is  constantly  used 
in  Louisiana,  both  in  conversation  and  in  print,  for  a  mulatto,  par- 
ticularly the  woman;  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fabulous  griffin, 
half  eagle,  half  lion. 

To  grig.  To  vex,  irritate.  To  grig  means  to  pinch,  in  Somerset, 
England. 

That  word  **  superiors  "  griyged  me.  Thinks  I,  "  My  boy,  I  '11  just  take  that 
expression,  roll  it  up  in  a  ball,  and  shy  it  back  at  you." — S.  Slick,  Human 
Nature,  p.  83. 

Grist.     A  large  number  or  quantity. 

There  *8  an  unaccountable  griit  of  bees,  I  can  tell  you;  and,  if  yon  mean  to 
charge  upon  sich  enemies,  you  must  look  out  for  somebody  besides  Whiskey 
Centre  for  your  vangnuutl.  —  Cooptr,  The  Oak  Openings. 

I  went  down  to  the  Squire's  to  have  a  talk  with  his  daughter.  There  wvs  a 
whole  grid  of  fellows  there.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

I  says,  says  I,  **  Hannah,  s'posin*  we  keep  thanksgiving  to  home  this  year," 
says  I,  *'  and  invite  all  our  hull  grist  o'  cousins  and  aunts  and  things,  — go  the 
whole  figure,  and  do  the  thing  genteel."  —  JfcCUntock't  Tales. 

Gkit.  Hard  sandstone,  employed  for  millstones,  grindstones,  pave* 
ment,  &c.  And  hence  the  word  is  often  vulgarly  used  to  mean 
courage,  spirit.     See  Clear  Grit. 

Mr.  Whipple's  subject  was  **  GWf,"  ...  of  which  the  lecturer  said  there  was 
defiance  in  the  very  sound.  Grit  was  spirit  and  will  thrust  into  heart  and  back- 
bone,  80  as  to  form  part  of  the  physical  substance  of  man.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^ 
Oct  17,  1866. 

The  command  of  a  battalion  was  given  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  pretty  decided  Whig 
in  politics,  and,  like  many  other  men  of  Zacchean  stature,  all  grit  and  spirit  — 
N,  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  June  24. 

Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise.  It's  the  grit  of  a  fellow  that  makes 
the  man.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  44. 

If  he  hadn't  a  had  the  clear  grit  in  him,  and  showed  his  teeth  and  claws,  they  'd 
a  nullified  him  so  you  wouldn't  see  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more.  —  Sam  Slidt  in 
England,  ch.  17. 

The  Hunters  grew  into  a  class  in  New  England.  They  were  a  breed  by  them- 
selves, a  kind  of  cross  between  the  Puritan  and  Indian,  with  all  the  giit  of  the 
one  and  lawless  love  of  liberty  of  the  other.  —  Elliott,  New  England  Historg, 
Vol.  I.  p.  459. 

I  reckon  the  chaplain  was  the  real  grit  for  a  parson,  —  always  doin'  as  he  'd  be 
done  by,  and  practisin'  a  dam'd  sight  more  than  he  preached.  —  Traits  of  Amer- 
ican Humor,  Vol.  I. 

Gkitting.  Grating  dry  corn  into  coarse  meal,  a  process  much  resorted 
to  by  Northern  soldiers  in  tlie  late  war.  For  this  purpose,  soldiers 
ordinarily  use  tin  plates.  One  of  these  is  placed  on  a  smooth  stump 
or  a  flat  rail,  and  with  his  bayonet  the  soldier  soon  punches  holes 
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enough  into  it  to  make  a  ooarae  grater.  Rubbing  the  ear  of  oom 
over  this  iuraiahee  the  industrious  and  persevering  a  fine  parcel  of 
good,  sweet,  coarse  meal,  which  makes  a  good  pudding,  an  excel- 
lent hoe  cake,  and  a  most  inviting  com  dodger. 

Some  use  a  piece  of  old  stove-pipe,  others  a  sheet  of  tin  made 
convex,  and  others  again  an  old  tin  pan.  The  result,  however,  to 
the  diligent  is  the  same,  —  good,  fresh  corn-meal. 

It  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  stand  hy  the  roadside  and  watch  the  division 
inarch  by.  Men  were  gritting  on  the  caissons ;  convalescents  in  the  ambulances 
were  gritting ;  the  tender-footed  and  exhausted  in  the  wagons,  and  the  black, 
yellow,  and  white  faces  in  the  ox-cart,  — all,  all  were  gritting.  And  the  moment 
'*  Halt  and  rest'*  was  heard,  down  sat  many  and  resumed  gritting.  Some  car- 
ried the  grittet  in  their  haversacks,  others  had  it  slung  to  their  belts,  and  others 
took  turns  in  bearing  forward  the  miniature  mill.  — N.  Y.  Paper ^  Extract  from 
a  8oldier*$  Letter. 

Ghrttty.    Courageous;  spirited. 

Hy  decided  opinion  is  that  there  never  was  a  griUger  crowd  congregated  on 
that  stream;  and  such  dancin*  and  drinkin*,  and  eatln'  bnr  steaks  and  com 
dodgers,  and  huggin*  the  gals,  don't  happen  but  once  in  a  fellow's  lifetime.  — 
J?oM,  RqmUer  Lift,  p.  106. 

Oroan.    To  give  a  groan  in  disapprobation  of. 

Testerdmy  they  met,  as  agreed  upon,  and,  after  groaning  the  Ward  Committee, 
weut  to  the  mayor's  office.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  19,  1861. 

Chrooery.     A  grocer's  shop.    In  the  plural,  the  commodities  sold  by 

grocers. 

In  the  South-west,  a  grocery  is  a  bar-room,  and  the  term  groceries 

means  liquors.    The  bar-keeper  is  often  told  to  **  fetch  on  his 

groceries.^  ^ 

The  *^  grocery  "  ~  consisting  of  a  whiskey  barrel,  six  tin  cups,  two  green  glass 
tumblers,  a  lot  of  pipes  and  tobacco  —  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  inn  I  was 
in ;  and  there  the  qualities  of  a  very  recent  extraction  of  the  com,  and  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  candidates  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  corned,  was  discussed  in  the 
manner  usual  in  such  times  and  places.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timee. 

Every  other  house  in  Santa  F^  was  a  grocery,  as  they  call  a  gin  and  whiskey 
shop,  continually  disgorging  reeling,  drunken  men,  and  everywhere  filth  and  dirt 
triumphanL  —  Muxton,  Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountaint,  p.  190. 

Groggery.  A  place  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  and  drank;  a 
grog-shop.  In  the  West,  often  called  a  Doggery  or  Dog-hole;  and 
in  New  York,  a  Rum-hole ;  elsewhere,  a  Rum-mill. 

Gronnd  Bridge.  The  well-known  corduroy  road  of  the  South,  laid  on 
the  bed  of  a  creek  or  other  body  of  water,  to  render  it  fordable; 
while  the  hollow  bridge  is  one  that  is  thrown  over  the  water. 

Ghroond  Cherry.  (Phytalis.)  A  wild  fruit  lately  introduced  into 
our  gardens  and  markets.     Sometimes  called  Winter  Cheny. 
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Gronnd-Hog.     See  Woodchuek, 

Ground-Hog  Day.  Candlemas  (Feb.  2)  is  sometimes  so  designated 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  from  a  popular  belief  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ground-hog  on  that  day  predicts  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  spring.  In  European  folk-lore,  the  bear  is  the 
Candlemas  weather-prophet.  (See  Noies  and  Queries,  June  2, 1855, 
p.  421.) 

Yesterday  was  ^*  gr<mnd-hog*s  day'^  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
Candlemas  day  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  From  time  immemorial,  it  has 
been  a  critical  day  in  the  affairs  of  the  weather.  The  character  of  the  second  of 
February  is  really  of  much  more  importance  than  whether  the  first  of  March 
comes  in  like  a  lion  or  a  lamb.    The  simplest  form  of  the  adage  is:  — 

If  Candlemas  day  be  bright  and  clear, 
There  '11  be  two  winters  In  that  year. 

In  America,  paying  due  deference  to  the  creature's  importance  in  our  national 
mythology,  it  is  left  to  the  ground-hog  to  decide  the  day,  and  so  the  fate  of  the 
season.  He  is  supposed  to  come  out  of  his  hole  on  that  day,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  world.  If  it  is  a  bright  day,  he  will  Kee  his  shadow  on  the  ground,  and,  taking 
fright  at  it,  will  run  back  into  his  home  and  stay  there.  A  fresh  attack  of  winter 
will  set  In,  and  he  will  be  justified  in  the  steps  he  has  taken.  If  it  is  cloudy,  he 
will  cast  no  shadow,  take  no  fright,  and  gives  us  no  further  attack  of  winter. 
So  far  as  we  recollect  yesterday,  it  was  a  day  for  the  ground-hog  to  maintain  his 
unterrified  poise  and  assure  us  of  an  early  spring.  —  Hartford  Cowrani^  Feb^  8, 
1877. 

Ground-Nut.  {Arachis  hypogasa.)  The  peanut.  It  buries  its  pods 
under  ground  after  flowering,  to  ripen  its  nuts.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  States. 

Ground-Peaa.    The  peanut.     Virginia. 

Oroond-FInm.  (Astragalus  caryocarpus.)  A  plant  gix)wing  on  dry 
soil  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and 
westward  and  southward.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pod,  closely  resem- 
bles a  plum,  whence  its  name. 

Ground-Sluicing.  Among  gold-miners,  the  process  of  washing  down 
banks  of  earth  by  throwing  upon  them  a  stream  of  water  from  a 
pipe  or  leathern  hose.  It  is  thus  used  as  a  substitute  for  shovelling, 
to  remove  heavy  layers  of  earth  from  places  where  gold  is  supposed 
to  be  deposited. 

During  our  stay  at  Gold  Hill,  one  of  our  party  bought  an  interest  in  a  company 
of  ground-tluicen^  and,  on  our  departure,  sold  out  his  share  at  an  advance.  — 
Harptr's  Mag,,  Yol.  XX.  p.  612. 

Groond-Squirrel.  A  name  sometimes  erroneously  given  to  the  striped 
and  spotted  prairie  squirrel  {SpermopkUus  tredecimlineatw).  The 
Chipmunk. 
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There  mre  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  *nd  wren, 
And  the  goeeip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 

The  ground-4fuirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den. 
And  the  ¥rilding-b«e  hums  merrily  by. 

The  Gladntu  of  Nature,  W.  C  BryatU. 

Oroonds.  **  Tobacco  grounds ,*'  *^  low  grounds j^*  ^*  com  grounds,"  aro 
tenns  applied  to  lands  in  Virginia.  They  never  use  the  term 
"  bottoms  "  or  ♦*  bottom  lands,"  which  they  call  **  low  grounds," 

Oroup-Meeting.     Held  for  a  few  days  continuously,  or  under  charge 

of  persons  voluntarily  associated,  and  serving  each  in  rotation. 

About  thirty  conversions  have  resulted  from  prayer  and  effort  within  the  church, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  ^* group-meetings,"  —  Bep't  qf  Conference,  ReHgious 
Heraldy  Hartford, 

Orouty.     Cross,  ill-natured.     Northern. 

Ghmbby.     See  Toad-Fish.     Grubby  and  Grumpy,    Massachusetts. 

Qninter.    1.  (Genus  Pogonias.    Cuvier.)    One  of  the  popular  names 
of  the  fish  called  by  naturalists  the  Banded  Drum.     It  is  common 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  New  York.      Grunts  and  Young 
Sheepskin  are  other  names  of  the  same  fish.  — Nat,  Hist,  of  N,  Y, 
2.  A  hog;  a  pig. 

GroT.  Grieved.  **  Gruv  herself  nearly  to  deatii.  "  —  Emma  Bardett, 
p.  186. 

Chiono.  (Quichua.  htuinu,  the  dung  of  birds.)  A  compound  of  the 
excrements  of  sea-birds  and  the  remains  of  penguins  and  other 
water^fowls.  According  to  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  it  was  exten- 
sively used  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  to  manure  their  lands,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  now  imported  in  lai^  quantities  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Europe. 

The  earliest  mention  of  guano  as  a  manure  is  found  in  Acosta's 
Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indxas,  first  printed  in  Seville  in 
1600.  In  an  English  translation  by  £.  G.  (supposed  to  have  been 
Edward  Grimestone),  published  in  1604,  is  the  following  at  p.  311: 

In  some  islands  or  phares,  which  are  joyning  to  the  coast  of  Pern,  wee  see  the 
toppes  of  the  mountaines  all  white,  and  to  sight  you  would  take  it  for  snow,  or 
for  some  white  land ;  but  they  are  heaps  of  dung  of  sea  fowie,  which  go  continu- 
ally thither.  .  .  .  They  go  with  boates  to  these  Hands,  onely  for  the  dung ;  for 
there  is  no  other  profit  in  them.  And  this  dung  is  so  commodious  and  profitable, 
as  it  makes  the  earth  yeelde  great  aboundmnce  of  fruite.  They  call  this  dung 
gutmo,  whereof  the  valley  hath  taken  the  name,  which  they  call  Limaguana,  in 
the  valleys  of  Peru,  where  they  use  this  dung,  and  it  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  that 
countrie.  ...  So  as  these  birds  have  not  only  the  flesh  to  serve  for  meate,  their 
singing  for  recreation,  their  feathers  for  ornament  and  beautie,  but  alsoe  their 
dung  serves  to  fatten  the  ground. 

Gnardeen,  strongly  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  is  often  heard  in 
New  England  for  guardian. 
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Ghiava.  (W.  Ind.  guayabcj  gtiaiva.)  Applied  by  the  Spaniards,  in- 
differently, to  the  fruit  of  two  nearly  allied  specieg  of  Psidiumj  — 
the  P.  pomiferum  and  P.  pyriferum.  —  Greenwood'' $  Fruits  of  Cuba 
(BosL  Jour.  Nat,  Hist.),  Vol.  II.  pp.  237,  238. 

There  is  another  fruit  [in  Cnba]  which  they  call  GuayabaM,  like  Fllberda,  m 
bigge  as  figges.  —  Haklujft,  Virginia  Xichltf  Valwd  (1609),  ch.  ▼. 

John  Hardie,  in  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  Bermuda,  says:  — 
Pomgranates,  Gwavers^  Papawes,  Fig-trees  too, 
Whereof  a  Pleasant  kind  of  Drink  they  brew. 

Desc.  of  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudas  (1671),  p.  10. 

OubernatoriaL  Pertaining  to  government  or  to  a  governor. — 
Webster, 

To  guesa.  1.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  without  any  certain  principles 
of  judgment. 

2.  To  conjecture  rightly,  or  upon  some  just  reason.  — Johnson, 

Tclothed  was  she,  fresh  for  to  devise; 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress 
Behind  her  back,  a  yard  long  I  guess.  —  Chaucer* s  Heroins, 

There  hath  be  no  default,  I  gesw.  —  Gower^  Conf.  Amantis  (ed.  PauZt),  II. 
U\  comp.  n.  59,  868;  III.  180,  noted  by  Prof.  Child. 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents ! 

You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father's  death.  —  ShaJapeare. 

One  may  guess  by  Plato*s  writings  that  his  meaning  as  to  the  inferior  deities 
was,  that  they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would  not  might  let 
them  alone ;  but  that  himself  had  a  right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.  — 
BUIUngfleet. 

We  thus  see  that  the  legitimate,  English  sense  of  this  word  is  to 
conjecture ;  but  with  us,  and  especially  in  New  England,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  in  common  conversation  instead  of  to  believe,  to  suppose, 
to  think,  to  imagine,  to  fancy.  It  is  even  used  to  make  an  emphatic 
assertion;  as,  '*  Jem,  wouldn't  you  like  a  julep  to  cool  you  off  this 
sultry  morning?  "  **I  guess  I  would!"  From  such  examples  as 
the  words  to  fix  and  to  guess,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  passion  for  coining  new  and  unnecessary  words  and 
often  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  analogies  of  the  language,  there  is 
on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  banish  from  common  use  a  number 
of  the  most  useful  and  classical  English  expressions,  by  forcing  one 
word  to  do  duty  for  a  host  of  others  of  somewhat  similar  meaning. 
This  latter  practice  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two ;  because, 
if  not  checked  and  guarded  against  in  time,  it  wUl  corrode  the  very 
texture  and  substance  of  the  language,  and  rob  posterity  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  those  masterpieces  of  literature 
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bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  which  form  the  richest  inheri- 
tance of  all  that  speak  the  English  tongue. 

But  the  most  common  vulgar  use  of  the  word  is  when  there  is  no 
guessing,  and  where  the  statement  made  is  known  and  beyond  a 
doubt.  Thus  a  person  in  taking  his  departure  from  a  company 
will  take  his  hat  and  say,  **  Well,  I  gt*es8  I  '11  go,"  when  he  knows 
he  is  going.  Again,  a  lady  in  shopping,  after  making  her  choice  of 
an  article,  will  say,  **I  guess  1*11  take  this."  These  expressions 
are  equivalent  to  ''  think,"  in  which  sense  there  is  English  authority, 
both  old  and  recent. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  from  King 
Richard  III.  (Act  III.  Sc.  4),  *'Well!  as  you^M€JM,"  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

**  If  there  be  two  words  for  the  ase  of  which,  more  than  any  others,  oar  Eng- 
lish cousins  twit  as,  they  are  *  wett^*  as  an  interrogative  exclamation,  and  *  gtiets,* 
Hilton  uses  both,  as  Shakespear  aiso  frequently  does,  and  exactly  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  used  in  America ;  and  here  we  have  them  both  in  half  a  line. 
Like  most  of  those  words  and  phrases  which  it  pleases  John  Bull  to  call  Ameri- 
canisms, they  are  English  of  the  purest  and  best,  which  have  lived  here  while 
they  have  died  out  in  the  mother  country.**  —  8hak»peare*s  Scholar ,  p.  848. 

(See  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  word  Well,) 

In  fact,  this  word  has  been  used  in  England  in  every  sense,  in 
which  it  is  used  by  us,  which  can  be  established  from  Locke.  For 
example :  — 

1.  If  we  can  find  oot  how  fitr  the  anderstanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
far  it  has  iacalties  to  attain  certainty,  in  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and  gueu, 
we  may  learn  how  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this 
state.  — Zrodbe,  Et$ay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  Book  I.  Ch.  iv.  Bohn*s  ed. 
Vol.  I.  p.  180. 

8.  This  readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  so  constantly 
with  other  ideas  has  been  the  occasion,  I  guess^  that  some  have  made  the  whole 
essence  of  body  to  consist  in  that  extension.  — Ibid.^  Book  II.  Ch.  xiii.  p.  25. 

8.  This  appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  sometimes 
faster  and  sometimes  slower,  yet,  I  guess,  varies  not  much  in  a  waking  man,  &c. 
/«rf.,  Book  II.  Ch.  xiv.  Vol.  L  p.  306. 
Ouider.     A  guidon;  a  small  flag. 

One  thousand  pikes  or  spears,  each  marked  with  a  miniature  rebel  flag,  a 
nnmber  of  small  flags  for  guidtrs^  ammunition,  shot,  shell,  and  various  other 
articles.— iNT.  Y.  Herald,  March  17,  1862,  LetUr  from  Nashville, 

Ghilnea  Com.     (Holcus  sorghum.)    Egyptian  millet,  Durrah  of  the 

Arabs,  a  plant  with  a  stalk  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  maize. 

The  g^ain  grows  in  a  single  pendant  bunch  at  the  top,  like  the 

broom-oom. 
Ofdnea  Ghraaa.    A  species  of  grass  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  used 

as  fodder  for  horses.  —  CarmichaeVs  West  Indies, 
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Gtilnea  Keot  or  simply  Kaet  A  name  giren  in  some  localities  to 
the  guinea  fowl,  and  probably  derived  from  its  cry. 

Ooloh.     A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  of  water.    California. 

The  word  gulch,  which  is  in  general  use  here,  may  not  be  familiar  to  your  can; 
tiioagh  its  sound  somewhat  expresses  its  meaning,  without  further  definition. 
It  denotes  a  mountain  ravine,  differing  from  ravineit  elsewhere,  aa  the  mountains 
of  California  differ  froih  all  others,  more  steep,  abrupt,  and  inaccessible.  The 
sound  of  gulch  is  like  that  of  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  deep  hole,  which  is  just  the 
character  of  the  thing  itself.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  ravine  that  a  canon 
does  to  a  pass  or  gorge.  —Bayard  Taylor's  Letters  from  Ca/(/bniui,  Sept.,  1849. 

Ckilch-Mining.  The  same  as  placer-mining;  the  simplest  method  of 
taking  gold  from  the  earth.  The  gold-croppings  of  rich  leads  in  the 
mountain-cliffs  are  washed  into  the  ravines  or  gulches,  where 
its  existence  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  simplest  implements;  a 
spade,  a  pick,  and  a  pan  of  sheet-iron  being  all  that  are  required. 
The  pan  is  half-filled  with  earth,  and  is  tjien  shaken.  The  gold 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  while  the  loose  earth  escapes  with  the  water. 

The  gulch-ininer*  work  their  claims  very  imperfectly.  It  is  deemed  a  safe 
calculation  that  thej  leave  quite  as  much  in  the  earth  as  they  extract;  and  more 
systematic  men  with  heavy  capital  follow,  buy  up  the  abandoned  claims,  and 
sometimes  concentrate  a  whole  gulch  in  one  company.  —  IfeClure^  Rocky  Mmu^ 
taints  p.  345. 

Golf  States.  The  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  namely, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

To  gully.  To  wear  a  hollow  channel  in  the  earth.  —  Webster,  This 
conversion  of  the  noun  into  a  verb  is  an  Americanism.  **  The  roads 
are  much  gullied ^**  is  a  common  expression. 

Gully  Plum.    The  fruit  of  the  Spondia  lutea.    So  called  in  Barbadoes. 

Chim.     1.  The  name  of  many  Southern  trees.    The  Sour  Gum  and 

Black  Gum  are  species  of  Nyssa.    The  Sweet  Gum,  often  called 

simply  Gum  or  Gum-tree,  is  Liquidambar  styraciflua.     The  trees  of 

this  last  species  resemble  tlie  Hornbeam  of  the  North.     They  grow 

to  a  large  size,  and,  in  many  instances,  decay  at  the  heart,  leaving  a 

shell  of  some  few  inches  in  thickness.    Hence,  they  are  frequently 

cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and,  after  due  preparation,  converted 

into  casks,  beehives,  &c.     From  this  practice,  beehives,  though 

made  of  boards,  have  come  to  be  called  hee-gumsy  and  any  thing  like 

casks  or  firkins  for  domestic  use  is  called  a  gum.     Southern. 

What  dat  ?    What  dat  dis  nigger*s  eyes 
Displore,  wid  mighty  big  surprise. 

Upon  de  gum-tree  8¥ringih*  ? 
It  am  de  possum  at  his  ease, 
Bocked  in  de  cradle  ob  de  breeze, 

And  list'nin'  to  de  singin*.  —Negro  MM^. 
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2.  India-rubber.     Hence  the  plural  Gums  is  often  applied  to 
India-rubber  shoee      See  Rubbers, 

3.  Large  vessels  or  bins  made  from  a  hollow  gum-tree. 

Oombo.     See  Gombo, 

Gum  Gaxne.  A  trick;  a  dodge.  Opossums  and  raccoons,  when  pur- 
sued, will  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Sweet  Gum  tree,  in  preference  to  any 
other.  This  tree  is  very  tall,  slim,  smooth,  and  void  of  branches 
except  a  tuft  at  the  top,  which  is  a  place  of  security  for  any  animal 
expert  enough  to  reach  it.  As  they  are  hunted  in  the  night,  they 
are,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter's  penetrating  eye  at 
the  great  height  of  the  g^um-tree.  This  is  called  **  coming  the  gum 
game  "  over  the  hunter. 

Gum-Iiog.    Log  of  a  gum-tree.     Southern. 

To  gum  a  Saw.  To  punch  out  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  a  gummer.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the  growth  of  the 
teeth  from  the  gums. 

Gkimmer.     A  machine  for  gumming  saws.     See  To  gum. 

Gtimmo  Idmbo.  (Bursea  gummi/era.)  The  largest  of  the  Florida 
trees,  abounding  in  gum. 

Qumniy!     An  exclamation,  used  in  New  England. 

**  Gummgl"  retorted  the  woman.    **  He  has  been  m  talkin*  about  me,  and  a 
runnin^  me  down."  —  Margaret^  p.  137. 

GKun-Sucking.  A  disgusting  word,  applied  to  the  tendency  of  lovers, 
young  ones  especially,  to  carry  their  innocent  endearments  to  an 
excess  that  displeases  a  third  party.  A  friend  informs  me  that  he 
first  heard  it  at  Princeton  College,  in  1854,  and  thinks  it  may  be  a 
Jersey  word. 

Oumptioas.  One  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself;  a  *'  knowing 
one."  **He  's  a  gumptious  fellow,'*  t.  «.  he's  smart,  clever.  See 
Bumptious. 

Ghuming.  The  term  used  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  act  of  going 
out  with  a  gun,  to  shoot  game.  At  the  South,  the  word  hunting  is 
used. 

The  Americans  were,  however,  moittly  marlcsmen,  having  been  accostomed  to 
gunming  from  their  youth.  —  HafUHoh  Adams^  Hist,  of  New  England. 

Ounning  a  Stock  is  to  use  every  art  to  produce  a  "  break,"  when  it 
is  known  that  a  certain  house  is  heavily  supplied,  and  would  be 
unable  to  resist  an  attack.— Jf«(/&6ry,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall 
Street. 

Qim-Stiok.    A  ramrod.    Western. 
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Gkirry.    Among  fishermen,  and  in  commerce,  the  cmde  oil  made  from 

the  livers  of  cod  and  other  fish,  —  or,  rather,  the  livers  themselves, 

in  a  state  of  decomposition,  with  the  oil  that  has  been  tried  out  from 

them  by  the  sun's  heat.    It  is  used  by  tanners,  and  for  varipus 

purposes. 

The  fisherman  dips  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  from  the  spring,  and,  washing  the 
ffvrry  from  his  hands  and  face,  starts  for  home.  —  Peter  GoU,  the  FUherman. 

Guah.  A  great  abundance.  A  Texan  would  say,  **  We  have  got  a 
gush  of  peaches  in  our  neck  of  the  woods." 

Gkitter-Bnlpes.  A  Wall  Street  term  for  brokers  who  do  business 
chiefly  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the  street,  and  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  are  also  known  as  Curb-stone  Brokers^ 
which  see. 

A  recent  ordinance  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  makes  gutter-mipinff  a  misde- 
meanor, and  charges  are  to  be  made  against  the  captains  of  precincts  where  the 
offence  was  committed  for  neglect  of  duty.  —  N.  T,  Herald. 

H. 

Habitan.  (French.)  A  term  applied  to  what,  in  English,  is  called  a 
yeoman;  t.  «.,  a  small  country  proprietor.    Canada  and  Louisiana. 

My  coachman  was  a  habUan,  and  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  studying  the  con- 
flicting traits  of  character  which  distinguish  the  race. — Lawman't  Tour  to  the 
Saguenay. 

At  Lake  Megantic,  General  Arnold  metan  emissary  whom  he  had  sent  in  advance 
to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  hdfntanM^  or  French  yeomanry.  —  Irving' b  Life  of 
Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  96. 

Hackberry.  (Celtis  occidentalis.)  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  witb 
sweet  and  edible  fruits  as  large  as  bird-cherries,  and  which  makes 
good  firewood.    It  is  also  called  Sugar  Berry. 

Haokee.  A  name  given,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  Chip- 
munk. 

Hackmatack.  The  American  larch,  or  Tamarack  (Larix  Americana), 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  North-eastern  States  and  British  America. 
It  is  a  hard,  strong,  and  dui*able  wood,  is  frequently  used  in  ship- 
building, while  the  houses  of  the  settlers  are  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  it.     The  name  is  probably  of  Indian  origin. 

Had  have.    This  astonishing  combination  of  auxiliaries  is  often  used 
by  speakers  and  writers  who  should  know  better. 
Bad  we  have  known  this.  —  JVbtt,  on  HamiUon*$  Duel. 

Hadn't  oughter,  t.  e.  had  not  ought  to,  for  **  ought  not  to.*'  A  com- 
mon vulgarism  in  New  England.    See  OugM. 
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Indul^ng  80  in  thoughts  of  death  and  slaaghter, 
Of  oonne,  my  friend,  jon  know  70a  hadnH  orter. 

Leland,  MetsUr  KarPM  Sketek-Book,  p.  S66. 

If  anybody  thinka  they  are  happier  and  freer  from  care  withont  bein*  married, 
nobody  compels  *em  to  be  married ;  hot  if  they  are,  they  hadn^t  ought  to  want  to 
be  married  and  single  at  the  same  time,  it  *s  onreasonable.  —  Betajf  Bobbetj  p.  108. 

T6  bail  from.  A  phrase  probably  originating  with  seamen  or  boat- 
men, and  meaning  to  oome  from,  to  belong  to;  as,  **  He  hails  from 
Kentucky; "  t.  e.,  he  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  or  lives  in  Kentucky. 

Bake.  In  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  name 
applied  to  the  Phycia  Americanu8y  or  **Ck)dling*'  (Mitchell).  In 
Massachusetts,  the  fishermen  call  this  species  **  Old  English  Hake/' 
or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  *<  Hawk.*'  The  European  Hake 
(MeHucius  vulgaris,  Flem.)  is  known  to  fishermen  in  New  England 
as  the  Whiting. 

Half-baked.    A  term  applied  to  a  silly  or  unsophisticated  person. 

Balf-Cook.  '*  To  go  off  at  half-cock  "  is  a  metaphorical  expression 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  sportsmen,  and  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  attempts  a  thing  in  a  hurry  without  due  preparation,  and 
consequently  fails. 

Mr.  Clayton  of  Georgia  is  a  fine  speaker;  he  is  always  ready,  and  never  goes 
off  half-cock.  —  Crockett,  Tour  dovm  East, 

Half-faced  Camp.    A  shelter  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the  South  of  the 

last  generation,  and  perhaps  of  the  present.    They  are  sometimes 

open  on  the  south  side,  whence  the  name. 

Ton  may  talk  about  your  reanions,  yonr  soir^,  and  all  that  the  world  calls 
social  refinement;  but  for  true-hearted  beneyolenoe,  void  of  parade,  commend  me 
to  a  hnnting-party  in  a  halffnced  camp.  —  The  Amertoans  at  Home,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

Half-aaved.  Half-witted.  Provincial  in  Herefordshire,  England, 
and  in  New  England. 

Half-Widow.  A  woman  who  has  a  shiftless  husband.  New  Eng^ 
land  and  New  York. 

Hammock.  (Carib.  amaca,  Sp.  jamaca,  pron.  hammdca.)  1.  A 
swinging-bed.  This  word,  now  in  such  general  use,  especially 
among  seamen,  and  the  etymology  of  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
puted, is  undoubtedly  of  West  Indian  origin. 

Cotton  for  the  making  of  hamacasy  which  are  Indian  beds.  —  Raleigh,  Disc,  of 
Guiama,  1596. 

The  Brazilians  call  their  beds  hamacaa;  they  are  a  sheet  laced  at  both  ends, 
and  so  they  sit  rocking  themselTCS  in  them.  — Bir  B.  HawkUu,  Yoff»  to  South 
Sea. 

2.  "  A  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a  prairie  or  a 
hill,  and  distinguished  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory  land,  or  the 

18 
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immense  forests  of  thinly  scattered  pines,  which  with  few  excep- 
tions cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  word  has  been  con- 
founded with  hummocks  J  used  by  marines  to  designate  the  knolls,  or 
small  elevations,  along  the  coast."  —  North  American  Rev.,  April, 
1828,  p.  486.     See  Hummock, 

Although  the  largest  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  pine  barrens,  and 
much  of  it  extremely  poor,  yet  there  is  also  much  upland,  interval,  and  hammade 
land,  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  .  .  .  The  borders  of  the  watercourses,  as 
well  as  the  hammockSf  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  hard  timber,  tangled  with 
innumerable  vines. —  WiUianu't  View  of  E.  Florida  (1827),  p.  6. 

The  hammock  land,  so  called  from  its  appearing  in  tufts  among  lofty  pines, . . . 
has  a  very  romantic  appearance  —  RovM.wi't  Florida^  p.  17. 

Hand.     An  adept  or  proficient  in  any  thing;  one  who  is  fond  of  any 

thing. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  some  folks  can  content  themselves  doin*  nothin* ;  I 
never  could.  I  must  be  doin*  something,  or  I  should  gape  myself  to  death.  I  *m 
a  great  hattd  to  gape :  why,  afore  now  I ' ve  gaped  so  much  on  Sundays  that  my 
mouth  wouldn't  stay  shut  for  a  week  after.  —  Yankee  HiWt  StorUs, 

*'Takea  pickle,  Mr.  Crane,*'  said  the  Widow  Bedott.  "I'm  glad  3^ou  like 
pickles,  —  they  *re  a  delightful  beverage.  Melissa  never  eats  'em,  —  she  ain't  no 
pickle  hand.*'  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  71. 

Hand-Dog.     A  fire  dog;  an  andiron.    Kew  England. 

Hand-Glasaea.  Eye-glasses;  spectacles.  Fancy  hand-glasses  are  ad- 
vertised for  sale  in  New  York. 

Hand  Running.  Consecutively;  as,  **  He  can  hit  the  bull's  eye  at 
fifty  paces  ten  times  hand  running.**  So  too  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  handle.  1.  To  manage;  to  overcome  an  opponent,  particularly 
in  wrestling.     Ex. :  **  You  can't  handle  him.*' 

2.  To  trouble;  to  distress;  as,  '*  How  the  disease  handled  him.** 
Connecticut. 

Hand-Shake.  The  shaking  of  hands.  **  The  warm  hand-shake,  the 
cordial  word." —  The  Congregationalist. 

Handsome.  To  do  the  handsome  thing  is  to  be  generous,  particularly 
in  returning  a  favor;  to  be  very  polite. 

When  a  feller  has  just  given  me  a  snug  travellin'  job  onasked,  and  done  the 
handsome  thing,  it  ain*t  any  great  return  to  make  to  let  him  put  in  his  oar  some- 
times. —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Savs,  p.  30. 

Handw^rite,  for  handwriting,  a  common  barbarism  at  the  South ;  as, 
**  I  can't  read  his  handwrite.** 

**  To  get  the  Jiang  of  a  thing  "  is  to  get  the  knack,  or  habitual 
facility,  of  doing  it  well;  also,  to  get  acquainted  with.    To  hang  a 
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flcyihe  is  to  fasten  the  blade  to  the  handle ;  and  so  to  hang  an  axe, 

a  hoe,  or  other  implement.    Every  workman  hangs  his  scythe  to 

suit  himself;  and  cannot,  at  once,  easily  use  that  of  another  mower, 

which  is  differently  hung.    In  the  exchange  of  tools  or  implements, 

some  time  is  required  for  **  getting  the  hang  "  of  each,  in  the  hands 

of  a  new  possessor. 

If  ever  you  most  have  an  indifferent  teacher  for  your  children,  let  it  be  after 
they  have  got  a  fair  start  and  have  acquired  the  hang  of  the  tools  for  themselves. 
Primey  Hist,  of  Long  Idand^  p.  82. 

He  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  science  of  money-making  all  his  life,  but  could 
never  get  the  hang  of  it  —  PickingBfrom  the  Picayune. 

Suggs  lost  his  money  and  his  horse,  but  then  he  hadn't  g^t  the  hang  of  the 
game.  — Simon  Buggt^  p.  44. 

Well,  now,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  sheriffs  are  the  easiest  men  for  you  to  get 
the  hang  of,  among  all  the  public  officers.  —  Greene  on  Gambling. 

To  hang.  To  stick  fast,  come  to  a  stand-still ;  as,  the  jury  hung,  and 
**ihe  man  got  a  new  trial."  Probably  borrowed  from  the  sports- 
man's term  **  to  hang  fire,''  said  of  a  gun  which  does  not  go  off  at 
once. 

To  hang  around.    To  loiter  about.     The  English  expression  is  to 

hang  about. 

Every  time  I  come  up  from  Louisiana,  I  found  Jess  hangih*  round  that  gal, 
lookin*  awful  sweet,  and  a  fellow  couIdnH  go  near  her  without  raisin*  his  dander. 
Roib,  Squatttr  Life. 

To  hang  out.     To  reside.    **  He  hangs  out  at  Chicago."    Western. 

I  *m  going  to  look  out  for  that  crowd  myself;  they  need  somebody  to  preach 
to  them  wherever  he  can  catch  them,  and  I  know  where  they  hang  out,  —  T1^ 
Barton  Experiment,  p.  29. 

To  hang  up  one's  Fiddle.    To  desist;  to  give  up. 

When  a  man  loaea  his  temper  and  aiuHoool,  he  might  as  well  htrng  up  hit^dU, 
Bam  Slick. 

If  a  man  at  forty-two  is  not  in  a  fair  wav  to  get  his  share  of  the  world's  spoils, 
he  miglit  as  well  hang  up  hisfiddU,  and  be  content  to  dig  his  way  throagh  life 
as  best  he  may.  —  Dow*s  Sermons,  p.  78. 

TTatiiitttitii  and  Black  Harry.  Popular  names  for  the  Black  Sea  Bass 
(Centropristes  nigricans).  One  of  the  most  savory  and  delicate  of 
fishes  which  appear  in  our  markets  from  May  to  July.  —  DeKay^ 
Fishes  of  New  York,  p.  26. 

To  happen  in.    To  happen  to  call  in ;  to  go  or  come  in  accidentally. 

Hd^^ptning  into  the  Suffolk  jail  on  a  business  errand,  we  were  somewhat  star- 
tled by  hearing  our  name  familiarly  called  from  a  prisoner*s  cell,  &c  —  BotUm 
Bee,  Feb.,  1855. 

To  happify.    To  make  happy.    This  mongrel  barbarism,  according  to 

Mr.  Pickering,  is  sometimes  heard  in  our  pulpits. 
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Happy  as  a  Clam  is  a  oommon  simile  in  New  England,  sometimes 
enlarged  to  **  happy  as  a  clam  at  high-water." 

Inglorious  friend!  most  confident  I  am 

Thy  life  is  one  of  very  little  ease; 

Albeit  men  mock  thee  with  their  similes, 
And  prate  of  being  happy  as  a  dam.  — 8axe,  Sonnet  to  a  Clam. 

The  poor  peasant  who  satisfies  his  hunger  with  submission  and  salt  pork,  peni- 
tence, and  potatoes,  is  as  sound  as  a  live  oak  corporeally,  and  as  htqtpjf  oi  a  dam 
at  high-water.  —  Dow^s  Sermons, 

Happifying.    Making  happy. 

I  feel  myself  Providence  has  reposed  in  me  a  high  and  responsible  trust,  in 
guidin',  govemin*,  advancin*,  and  hcyspifyin*  this  great  nation.  —  Sam  Slidt, 
Wite  Sawi,  p.  SS. 

Harbor-Polioe.  Policemen  whose  special  duty  is  to  prevent  roguery 
in  or  near  the  shipping.    New  York. 

Hard  Case.    A  worthless,  dissipated  fellow;  a  drunkard. 

Hard  Coal.  Anthracite  coal,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which  is  called  soft  coal. 

Since  the  introduction  of  hard  coal,  the  infernal  regions  have  become  greatly 
enlarged,  so  that  they  can  now  uncomfortably  accommodate  the  whole  human 
race,  whither  they  all  appear  to  be  bound,  for  a  certainty.  —  Doio*§  Sermons, 
Vol.  nL  p.  118. 

Hardhaok.  (^Spircea  tomentosa.)  The  popular  name  of  a  well-known 
and  common  plant  in  pastures  and  low  grounds.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  astringent  properties. 

She  made  a  nosegay  of  mountain-laurel  leaves,  red  cedar  with  blueberries,  and 
a  bunch  of  the  white  hardhadt,  a  cream-like  flower.  — Mar^aretf  p.  206. 

Bard  Head.  A  fish  of  the  herring  species,  the  menhaden ;  so  called 
in  the  State  of  Maine.     See  Menhaden. 

Bard  Pan.  In  geology,  the  hard  stratum  of  earth  that  lies  below  the 
soil,  through  which  water  cannot  penetrate;  and,  figuratively,  a  firm 
and  solid  foundation ;  the  bottom. 

[Granite  soils]  when  underlaid  by  a  hard  pan  of  clay,  bog  iron,  or  hard  gravel, 
cemented  together  water-tight,  they  are  capable  of  retaining  soluble  manures, 
and  may  be  rendered  fertile.  —  Jadeson,  Geology  of  Rhode  Island,  p.  1526. 

The  immense  friction  [caused  by  getting  money]  rubs  away  a  vast  deal  of 
fribbling  honesty,  small  prejudices,  super-niceties  of  conscience.  Hard  pan  Is 
soon  reached,  and  both  Old  World  and  New  are  full  of  hard-pan  capitalists.  — 
Medbery,  Men  ahd  MysUries  of  Watt  Street,  p.  S12. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  denounces  the  Naval  Office  as  a  costly  annoyance, 
which  demonstrates  a  fiendish  persistence  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  port  to  reduce  Custom-house  methods  to  a  hard-pan  business  basis. 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  June,  1877. 
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The  people  beg^  to  ask  what  they  are  to  gain  by  roting  for  tiie  partisan  can- 
didates. Politics  are,  like  other  things,  coming  down  to  Hard  pom, — N.  T»  Her^ 
old,  July  17,  1877. 

Hard-pushed.  Hard  pressed,  in  a  difficulty ;  and  especially  as  a  mer- 
cantile phrase,  hard  pressed  for  money,  short  of  cash. 

As  I  said,  at  the  end  of  six  months  we  began  to  be  hard-pusk^.  Our  credit, 
however,  was  still  fair.  —  PeriU  of  Peari  Street,  p.  183. 

A  Hard  Row  to  hoe.  A  metaphor  derived  from  hoeing  com,  mean- 
ing a  difficult  matter  or  job  to  accomplish. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  opposed  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  sake  of  popolarity.  I 
knew  it  was  a  hard  row  to  hoe ;  bat  I  stood  ap  to  the  rack,  considering  it  a  dnty 
I  owed  to  the  country  that  governed  me.  —  CrockeWg  Speedi,  Tour  down  Etutj 
p*  99. 

Bard  Ron.  To  be  hard  pressed;  and  especially  to  be  in  want  of 
money.    The  same  as  hard-pushed. 

We  knew  the  Tammany  party  were  hard  run  ;  but  we  did  not  know  it  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  stealing  the  principles  of  Nativiam.  —  JV.  T,  Tfibune, 
Kov.  1, 1845. 

Hardshell  Baptiata.  The  name  of  a  sect  of  Baptists  in  the  Southern 
States,  known  as  those  of  the  straight-laced  order;  while  those  of 
liberal  views  are  called  '*  Softshell  Baptists." 

We  had  a  variety  of  passengers  in  the  stage  to  Milledgeville.  There  was  aa 
old  gentleman  in  black,  a  dandy  gambler,  an  old  ffardihett  preacher,  as  they  call 
them  in  Georgia,  with  the  biggest  mouth  I  ever  seed,  a  circus  clown,  a  cross  old 
maid,  a  beautifal  young  lady,  &e. — y,  T.  Spirit  of  the  Timee, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1857,  Mr.  Elliott, 

of  Kentucky,  in  nominating  the  Rev.  John  Morris  for  chaplain, 

said:  — 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  regular  member  of  the  Bardshett  BegpHd  Chnidi,  a  very  pions 
man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  for  such  a  crowd  as 
this. 

A  writer  in  the  **  Providence  Journal,"  May  6,  1877,  thus  de- 
scribes the  Bey.  Joseph  Cook:  — 

He  is  a  large  man  with  florid  countenance,  brown  hair,  ...  a  large  mouth,  a 
full,  husky,  explosive  voice,  used  imperfectly,  often  in  a  sing-song  tone,  like  a 
'*  hardthtU  Baptist  **  preacher,  yet  powerful. 

Bardahell  Democrats;  also  called  **  Hardahells,''  and  again  abbre- 
viated into  *' Hards."  The  name  of  a  political  party,  of  which 
the  following  history  is  given  by  the  **  New  York  Tribune "  of 
April  2,  1858  : — 

These  terms  date  from  the  efforts  made  to  reunite  the  Cass  and 
Van  Buren  democracy  of  1848,  who  were  known  as  Hunkers  and 
Barnburners.    Some  difficulty  attended  this  reunion,  which  gave 
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rise  to  the  use  of  the  new  political  epithets.  The  difference  between 
a  Hardshell  and  a  Sofishell  is  this  :  one  favors  the  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  goes  for  a  distribution  of  the  offices  among 
the  Nationals,  while  the  other  is  a  loud  stickler  for  Union  and  Har- 
mony. The  Hards  embrace  the  Cass  Hunkers  of  1^8,  of  the 
National  school  of  politics;  while  the  Sofls  are  composed  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Van  Buren  and  Adams  party  of  1848,  and  such 
Hunkers  as  Secretary  Marcy  and  Governor  Seymour. 

Hard  Taok.  Dry  biscuit,  in  seamen's  or  soldiers'  rations.  The  term 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  letter  from  the  army  during  the  late 
war. 

Hard  up.  In  straits  for  want  of  money;  short  of  funds;  pressed;  per- 
plexed. Not  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  A  correspondent  of  the 
**  New  York  Post "  desires  to  know  the  author  of  the  following 

pathetic  poem :  — 

Hard  was  he  tip ; 

And  in  the  hardness  of  his  npness 

Stole  t  htm. 

Down  on  him  swooped. 

And,  swoopinfi:,  up  him  scooped, 

The  minions  of  the  law. 

Hard  "Wood.  A  term  applied  to  woods  of  solid  texture  that  soon 
decay,  including  generally  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash,  &c.  Used  by 
shipwrights  and  farmers  in  Maine,  in  opposition  to  oak  and  pine. 
In  the  South  and  West,  it  is  opposed  to  **  light  wood." 

L,  adj.   *'  He  never  said  a  harm  word  against  you.*'    Greorgia. 

»-Cask.  A  conical  cask  bound  with  iron  hoops,  from  which 
salt  meat  is  served  out  at  sea.  The  cask  is  usually  painted  green 
and  the  hoops  black:  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  the  black 
leathern  straps  of  harness,  or  the  way  by  which  the  cask  is  fastened 
to  the  deck,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  name. 

Harsel  Stuff.  The  children's  dictionaries  of  the  last  century  gave 
this  as  a  pronunciation  of  Household  Stuff,  to  be  avoided.  The  late 
Edward  Everett  said  his  mother  always  used  the  term. 

Harvest  Uoe.  A  species  of  Bidens  whose  seeds  (fruit)  adhere  to  the 
clothes.     See  Beggar-Ticks. 

Hasty  P]addlng.  Indian  meal  stirred  into  boiling  water  until  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter  or  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  and 
sugar  or  molasses.  In  Pennsylvania  and  some'  other  States  it  is 
called  mush ;  in  New  York,  suppaicn.  Joel  Barlow  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  thus  accounts  for  its  name :  — 
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ThjT  name  is  Heuly  Pudding/  thus  oor  sires 
Were  wool  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  tlieir  fires ; 
And  while  they  argued  ia  thy  just  defence, 
With  logic  clear  they  tbu8  explained  the  sense: 
**In  haste  the  Iwiling  caldron  o'er  the  blaze 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready-powdered  maize ; 
In  haste  'tis  serv'd;  and  then  in  equal  haste, 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast.'* 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear.  —  Canto  L 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 

Along  wi'  Captain  Goodin, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys, 

As  thick  as  hasty  puddin,*  — Song,  Yankee  Doodle. 

Hasty  padding,  or  **  hasty  puddiah,"  has  long  been  eaten  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  made  of  milk  and  oatmeal.  Mr.  Greave,  in  his 
Spiritual  Quixote,  printed  in  London,  in  1773,  says:  **  There  is  a 
certain  farinaceous  composition,  which,  from  its  being  frequently 
used  by  our  ancestors  as  an  extempore  supplement  to  a  scanty  din- 
ner, has  obtained  the  appellation  of  a  hasty  pudding.  It  is  com- 
posed of  milk  and  flour  boiled  together."  We  find  it  again 
mentioned  in  the  **  European  Magazine  "  for  March,  1796,  in  an 
'* Epitaph,"  sent  as  a  hint  to  a  water-drinker:  — 

Here  lies  Ned  Rand,  who  on  a  sadden 
Left  off  roast  beef  for  hasty  pudding  ; 
Forsook  old  Stingo  mild  and  stale, 
And  every  drink,  for  Adam's  ale. 

Hat.  Our  Northern  women  have  almost  discarded  the  word  bonnet, 
except  in  **Mifi-5onn6f,"  and  use  the  term  hat  instead.  A  like  fate 
has  befallen  the  word  goum,  for  which  both  they  and  their  Southern 
sisters  commonly  vae  frock  or  dress, 

Batchet.  1.  A  consideration  or  bribe  received  by  the  customs  offi- 
cers in  New  York  for  permitting  imported  dutiable  goods  to  remain 
on  the  wharf,  when  they  ought  to  go  to  the  general  storehouse.  See 
Bone» 

2.  **  To  bury  the  hatchet "  is  to  make  peace.  A  phrase  alluding 
to  the  Indian  ceremony  of  bur3ring  the  war-hatchet,  or  tomahawk, 
when  making  a  peace.     See  Tomahawk. 

They  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed  the  credit  of 
having,  by  his  diplomacy,  persuaded  the  sachem  to  bury  the  hatchet.  —  Irving' s 
Washington,  Vol.  I.  p.  361. 

At  a  council  of  the  Iroquois  (1684),  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  La 
Barre,  the  French  commander-in-chief  said:  — 

I  thank  yon  for  bringing  back  the  calumet  of  peace,  .  .  .  and  I  give  you  joy 
that  you  hare  not  dug  up  the  hatchet  wfauh  has  been  so  often  buried  with  the 
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blood  of  yova  coantrymen.— PodbMon,  Cotmt  FnmUnao  and  New  /Vanot, 
p.  108. 

Buried  wan  tke  bloody  hattket, 
Baried  was  the  dreadful  war-club ; 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons, 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten; 
There  was  peace  among  all  nations. 

Jjmgfetlom^  BiawaOuk^  XIII. 

So  **  to  take  up  the  hatchet ''  is  to  declare  war;  to  commence 
hostilitieB. 

Shingis,  sachem  of  the  Delawares,  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  tribe, 
and  ^^tooie  i^  UtehatAet"  at  various  times  against  the  English.  —  Irving^  life 
of  WathingUm,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Hate.  A  bit;  as,  «*  I  don't  care  a  Aate."  «<  I  didn't  eat  a  Aa£e."  *'  I 
didn't  get  a  hate.**  It  is  the  Scotch  haet^  as  in  the  phrase,  '*  fient 
a  Aotft,"  i.  e.  the  devil  a  bit. 

To  have.  To  coop  up;  to  find  or  pat  into  a  position  that  gives  a 
strong  hope  of  receiving,  oonqaering,  &c. 

Don  Piatt,  in  a  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  *'  New  York 
Tribmie,"  of  Dec.  80,  1861,  says  :  — 

We  had  Floyd.  We  had  his  six  thousand  men  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  &c., 
the  flower  of  the  rebel  army.  We  had  his  artillery,  bis  horses,  his  contrabands, 
his  every  thing.  ...  At  the  trying  moment,  General  Benham  foiled  us, .  .  .  and 
our  fond  dreams  melted  into  thin  air. 

Haw-haw.    To  laugh  heartily. 

I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  General,  and  we  havhhatD*d^  I  tell  yoo,  for  moit 
than  half  an  hour.  —  Major  Downrng^e  Letters^  p.  189. 

He  bunt  out  a  larfln*,  and  staggered  over  to  the  sophy,  and  laid  down  and 
hatp~hawed  like  thunder.  —  Bam  BUck,  8d  Ser.,  eh.  7. 

Hawk-Bye  State.  The  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  said  to  be  so  named  after 
an  Indian  chief  who  was  once  a  terror  to  voyageurs  to  its  borders. 

Hawkina'a  Wketstona  Rmn;  in  derision  of  one  Hawkins,  a  well- 
known  temperance-lecturer. 

Hay  Barraok.  (Dutch,  hooi-herg^  a  hay-rick.)  A  straw-thatched 
roof,  supported  by  four  posts,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  under  which  hay  is  kept.  A  term  peculiar  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

To  haaa.    1.  To  riot,  frolic. 

W.  had  been  drinking,  and  was  hating  about  the  street  at  night,  acting  some- 
what suspiciously  or  strangely  [when  the  officer  arrested  him].  —  H.  T»  Com. 
Adv.,  Dec.  2, 1848. 

I  wish  to  all-fired  smash  I  was  to  home,  doin*  chores  about  house,  or  Aoaa* 
round  with  Charity  Bunker  and  the  rest  o*  the  gals  at  a  squantum.  —  TTiie, 
Taiet  for  the  Marinei. 
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2.  To  urge  or  driye,  especially  with  work ;  to  harass.  A  seaman's 
tenn. 

Mack  was  very  dall  at  learnmg  anv  thing  connected  with  sea-life,  and  made  a 
dnmsj  sailor.  The  captain  disliked  him,  and  continually  hated  him  for  his  awk- 
wardness. —  Braume^s  WhaHng  Omse,  p.  187. 

The  safest  way  to  make  a  man  worthless  and  indifferent  to  the  snccess  of  the 
Toyage  is  to  hate  him,  and  find  fault  with  him  when  he  does  his  duty  to  the  hest 
of  his  abUity.  —  TMf.,  p.  90. 

This  term  is  used  to  express  the  treatment  which  Freshmen 
sometimes  receive  from  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  from  the 
Sophomores. 

Freshmen  have  got  quietly  settled  down  to  work,  — Sophs  have  given  up  their 
Aosm^.  ~  WUUams  (2«KsrteWy,  Vol.  II.  p.  286. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  read  that  the  absurd  and  barbarous  custom  of  kaang^ 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  college,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  discontinued.  <— 
Barvard  Magatme,  YoL  I.  p.  413. 

Used  almost  exclusively  by  some  wives  in  Massachusetts  ai\d 
Connecticut  when  speaking  of  their  husbands,  instead  of  employing 
his  name,  or  his  relation  to  themselves. 

Head-Cheese.  Scraps  of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine  cut  up  fine,  and, 
after  being  boiled,  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese.  Also  called 
$oiu:e.    In  Maryland,  it  is  always  called  **  hogshead  cheese." 

Beader.  (In  carpentry.)  A  joist.  New  York.  In  England,  a  trim- 
mer or  trimmer-beam. 

Head-Rights.  Grants  of  land  made  by  Texas  to  the  heads  of  families, 
under  the  colonization  laws,  in  order  to  promote  emigration. 

So  much  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  republic  shall  be  surveyed  and  sectloniaed, 
in  tracts  of  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  for  scrip  sold,  soldiers*  claims,  and  head- 
rights,  —  LatPM  of  Tewai,  Nov.,  1828. 

Headstall.  A  knitted  worsted  cap,  covering  all  the  head  but  the 
face,  worn  by  boys  in  winter. 

Heap.  A  great  many;  a  crowd;  a  great  deal;  much.  So  used  at  the 
South  and  West.  A  correspondent  of  the  **  Commercial  Advertiser  " 
thus  notices  the  various  uses  of  this  word  at  the  South:  **  Heap  is  a 
most  prolific  word  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  among  the  common 
people,  and,  with  children  at  least,  in  the  best-regulated  families. 
«  How  did  you  like  Mr.  Smith  ?  '  I  ask.  *  Oh!  I  liked  him  a  heap,' 
will  be  the  answer,  if  affirmative,  in  five  cases  out  of  six.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  a  majority,  or  a  great  many;  as,  '  We  should  have  plenty 
of  peaches,  but  a  heap  of  them  were  killed  by  the  frost. '  It  is  synony- 
mous even  with  very:  as,  *  I  heard  him  preach  a  heap  often; '  ^  OhI 
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I  'm  lazy  a  heap,* "  A  friend  in  Boston  informs  me  he  has  heard 
the  word  intensified  into  heapsight  /  It  is  also  an  English  vulgarism, 
except  in  the  adverbial  sense. 

To  go  to  church  in  New  York  in  any  kind  of  tolerable  style  costs  a  heap  a-year. 
I  know  very  well  the  reason  w^hy  a  majority  of  you  go  to  Beelzebnb  is  becanse 
yon  can*t  afford  to  go  to  heaven  at  the  present  exorbitant  prices.  —  X>ov*« 
Sermofu, 

I  was  not  idle,  for  I  had  a  A«qp  of  talk.with  the  folks  in  the  hoose.  —  Croekttt, 
Tour,  p.  87. 

Baltimore  used  to  be  called  Mob-town:  but  they  are  a  heap  better  now,  and 
are  more  orderly  than  some  of  their  neighbors.  —  lUd^  p.  13. 

Heam,  for  heard. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  Tinnecum  people  don*t  care  much  about 
the  elements  of  music,  of  which  they  *ve  heam  tell  these  two  hundred  years.  — 
Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  87. 

Hear  to.  To  permit;  to  receive  favorably;  to  give  consent.  Familiar 
in  some  parts  of  Connecticut,  &c. 

Mrs.  Ladd  told  her  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  stoiy  that  Woodward 
had  been  endeavoring  to  court  Hannah,  but  they  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.]  would  not 
hear  to  it  —  Power$*$  ffitt.  o/the  Coot  Country,  p.  69. 

Hearty  as  a  Buck.     A  hunter^s  phrase,  now  in  very  common  use. 

Well,  how  d'  ye  do,  any  how  ? 

So,  so,  middlin\  I  *m  hearttf  a$  a  buck,  but  can*t  jump  jest  so  high.  —  Crockett^ 
Tour,  p.  8. 

Heater  Piece.  A  gore  or  triangular  piece  of  land,  so  called,  probably, 
from  a  flat-iron,  the  form  of  which  it  resembles.    New  England. 

To  heave.     To  throw.     **  I  heaved  a  stone  at  him." 

Heavy.  Large,  &c.  **  Altering  a  bond  from  a  small  to  a  heavy 
amount.'' 

A  heavy  ice  in  the  straits  of  the  Western  lakes  yet  — Bodon  Journal. 
There  was  a  heavy  failure  in  Wall  Street  yesterday.  —  N.  Y.  papers. 

Heeler.  A  hanger-on,  waiting,  as  Micawber  would  say,  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up;  as  a  political  appointment,  or  a  government 
contract. 

In  speaking  of  the  appointment  by  President  Grant  of  Wirt  Sykes 
as  consul  to  Florence,  the  '*  N.  Y.  Herald  **  says:  — 

Wirt  Sykes  as  a  journalist  would  make  as  good  a  consul  as  Wirt  Sykes  the  poli- 
tician, who  has  been  a  heeler  about  the  capital,  or  Wirt  Sykes  the  army  bummer. 

Heft.  1.  Weight;  ponderousness.  A  colloquial  term  common  to  some 
parts  of  England  and  the  Northern  States. 

*'Wa],  now,  just  think  on  X'*  said  the  [slave]  trader;  ''just  look  at  them 
limbs,  —  broad-chested,  strong  as  a  horse.  Look  at  his  head ;  them  high  forrads 
aPays  shows  calculatin*  niggers,  that  *U  do  any  thing.    Now,  a  nigger  of  that  ar 
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Mejt  and  build  is  considerable,  even  suppoain*  he  *8  stupid.**  —  Mn.  Stowtj  UncU 
Ttm*$  Cabin^  p.  128. 

2.  Mr.  Pickering  says:  *'This  noan  is  also  used  colloquially  in 
America  to  signify  the  greater  part  or  bulk  of  any  thing,  in  expres- 
sions of  this  kind:  *  A  part  of  the  crop  was  good,  but  the  heft  of  it 
was  bad.*  " 

We  suppose  the  plan  of  Mr.  Benton  is  to  connect  the  Continental  Railroad 
with  the  line  of  communication  by  the  great  lakes,  thus  throwing  the  hejl  of  the 
Pacific  trade  across  the  continent  into  the  port  of  New  York.  —  N.  Y.  Herald, 
Peb.  6,  1849. 

My  grief  !  'twas  perfectly  astonishin'  to  me  that  one  mortal  body  could  hold 
as  much  as  the  doctor  put  in.  No  wonder  he  *s  so  fat :  they  say  he  gets  the  hfjt 
of  his  livin*  by  contrivin*  to  get  to  one  patient's  house  jest  as  dinner  *s  ready,  to 
another  at  tea  time,  and  so  on.  —  F.  Af.  Whichery  Account  of  a  Donatwn  Party y 
p.  262. 

Mr.  Magwire  carries  on  the  shoemaking  business  quite  extensive,  and  he  *s  to 
his  shop  the  ktjt  of  his  time.  ~  Widow  Bedoit  Paper*,  p.  100. 

To  heft    To  try  the  weight  of  any  thing  by  lifting  it.    Local  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  — Worcester, 

I  remember  the  great  hog  up  in  Danwich,  that  hefted  nigh  twenty  score.  — 
Margaret,  p.  111. 

Hefty.     Heavy. 

Held.     Billiard  players  say,  **  I  held  the  ball,''  instead  of  I  holed  it. 
See  Found, 

Hell-Bender.    (Jjdenopoma  AUegharUensis,)  1,  An  animal  allied  to  the 
salamander.  —  NcU.  Hist,  New  York, 

2.  Often  used  as  a  qualitative  noun.  '*  Jack  has  been  on  a  per- 
fect hell-bender  of  a  spree." 

Hell-Diver.     See  Dipper. 

Hell- Hound.    An  iron-clad  gunboat. 

"One  of  our  hell-hounds"  (as  the  rebel  prisoners  call  our  gunboats).  —  iV.  Y, 
Herald,  Feb.  25,  1862. 

Hell'a  Mint    An  immense  quantity.     Tennessee. 

Hellynm  or  Hellion,     **  He  's  a  perfect  hellyum  at  billiards.'' 

Help.    The  common  name,  in  New  England,  for  servants,  and  for 

the  operatives  in  a  cotton  or  woollen  factory;  a  term  long  in  use,  and 

evidently  brought  from  England. 

It  is  ordered  that  James  Penn  shall  have  twenty  shilHngR,  to  be  divided  among 
such  of  his  servants  and  hdf>s  as  have  been  employed  about  y*  attendance  of 
y«  court,  &c.  —  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,  1645,  Vol.  11  p.  139. 

**  I  hain't  kept  no  gal  since  Melissy  was  big  enough  to  aid  me,**  said  the  Widow 
Bedott.    *^  I  think  helps  more  plague  than  profit."  —  Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  76. 

I  always  want  the  kitchen  help  to  do  things  as  I  want  to  have  them  done.  — 
New  England  Tales, 
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Hen-Hawk.  (^Falco  lineatus,)  The  popular  name  of  the  Red-shouldered 
Hawk  of  naturalists. 

Herb.  In  America,  universally  pronounced  erb  ;  whereas  in  England 
the  A  is  often  aspirated.  Thus  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review  "  for  July, 
1857,  occurs  the  following  passage:  **  The  peasant  gathered  a  herb 
which  was  considered  a  specific  in  the  district  where  he  was  bom." 
An  American  would  have  written  '*  an  herb." 

Herring-Salmon.  Congonus  Arlede  of  Le  Sueur.  So  called,  when 
taken,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  at  Lewiston.  —  Kirdand's  Fishes  of  the 
Ohio  J  &c. 

Hessian.  A  hireling;  a  mercenary  politician;  a  fighter  for  pay.  De- 
rived from  the  traditional  dislike  toward  the  Hessian  soldiers  &Jh 
ployed  by  England  against  her  American  colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  During  the  late  civil  war,  it  was  used  at  the  South  as  a 
term  of  reproach  towards  the  loyal  United  States  citizens  and  sol- 
diers. *'  The  Hessians  of  the  North,"  frequently  said  the  *'  Rich- 
mond Despatch. ' ' 

Hessian  Fly.     (Cecidomyia  destructor.)     An  insect  famous  for  its 

ravages  on  wheat.    The  popular  name  of  it  is  owing  to  the  belief 

that  it  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  their 

straw  from  Germany,  during  the  year  1776,  at  which  time  the 

British  army,  then  in  occupation  of  Staten  Island,  received  large 

.  reinforcement's  of  Hessians  under  General  de  Heister.     This  idea 

has  been  ridiculed  by  many  European  entomologists,  who  have 

asserted  that  the  insect  is  strictly  American.     It  appears,  however, 

that  its  existence  has  long  been  known,  probably  for  more  than  a 

century,  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  larger 

islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  —  N.  Y,  Hind.  Insects  and  Diseases 

Injurious  to  Wheat. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  **  Old  World 

sparrow  "  into  America,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects  and 

worms,  says:  — 

And  the  army-wonn  and  ffetdan  Jty^ 

And  the  dreaidful  canker-worm,  shall  die. 

Hickory.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  Carya.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  with  timber  valuable  for  its  hardness  and  toughness, 
and  with  edible  nuts.  Hence,  a  ^^  hickory  Catholic,"  a  ^^  hickory 
Quaker,"  for  instance,  is  a  flexible,  yielding  one.  Western.  It 
sometimes  means  tough,  firm.  Thus,  Parson  Brownlow  was  called 
the  hickory  Unionist.  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  known  as  *'  Old 
Hickory.** 
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Captain  Smith  describes  a  preparation  of  ponnded  walnut  meats 
with  water,  **  which  they  call  Pawcohiccoray  and  keep  it  for  their 
use."  —  Hi$t.  of  Virginia  (1624),  b.  2,  p.  26. 

Bnt  Popler,  Plum,  Cnh,  Oake,  and  Apple  tree, 
Tea,  Cherry,  and  tree  called  Pohickery. 

J,  Ferrar,  in  R^ormtd  Virginia  SUk  Worm  (1663). 

*^ Pehiekiry,"  named  with  '*Wallnut,"  &c.,  among  the  trees  of  Virginia.— 
Bhrigleif'M  True  Relation  of  Virffinia  and  Maryland,  1669. 

It  is  curious  that  *' hickory  **  seems  both  in  sound  and  sense  to  be 
pure  Greek,  viz.,  ^  Kopva  (he  carya),  the  walnut.  The  resemblance 
is,  however,  casual ;  since  the  name  is  in  fact  of  American  aborigi- 
nal derivation. 

BokoryNnt    See  Walnut. 

Hickory  Shirt  A  shirt  made  of  heavy  twilled  cotton  with  a  narrow 
blue  stripe,  so  called  from  its  strength.  These  shirts  are  much 
worn  by  laborers. 

Swindling  practisers  of  trade  flaont  in  silks,  while  honest  virtne  staves  off 
stanration  by  making  hickory  shirtt  at  eight  cents  a  piece.  —  DottUcka,  p.  68. 

Hiokaitea.    A  sect  of  Quakers,  so  called  from  their  leader's  surname. 

To  hifer.    To  loiter.    Used  in  North  Pennsylvania. 

Highbinder.     A  riotous  fellow.    See  same  word  in  Addenda. 

Highbelia.     See  Loicbelia. 

High  Blaokbarxy.  Generally  used  in  the  United  States,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Rubus  villasus, 

Sflier  Lavt,  A  law  higher,  or  above  that  of  the  Constitution ;  the 
laws  of  God.  This  term  was  first  used  by  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Seward,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  March,  1850, 
oa  *' Freedom  in  the  New  Territories,"  and  has  since  been  fre- 
quently heard  in  that  body  and  elsewhere.  In  this  speech,  the 
Senator  said:  — 

I  know  there  are  laws  of  various  kinds,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 
There  are  constitutions  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and  civil ;  but  when  we  are 
legislating  for  States,  especially  when  we  are  founding  States,  all  these  laws  must 
be  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  God.  The  Constitution  regulates  our 
stewardship;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence, 
to  welfare,  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which 
regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain.  —  Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp  66,  74. 

Highfalntan.  High-flown  language,  bombast.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  derivation  from  **  highflighting." 

Mr.  Hotten,  in  his  **  Dictionary  of  Slang,''  says  it  is  now  heard 
in  Liverpool  and  London.  He  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  verlooten^ 
a  derivation  which  we  doubt.    It  originated  in  the  Western  States. 
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T  WAS  at  the  Bambnrners*  convention  in  Utica,  and  the  first  person  I  heard  wu 
a  good-looking,  fat,  rosy-looking  man,  who  got  up  and  ground  oat  what  we 
term  at  the  West  a  regular  built  fourth-of-July  —  star-spangled-banner — times- 
that-tried-men*8-eouls  —  Jefferson  speech,  making  gestures  to  suit  the  hiifh/a- 
lutens.  —  Speech  of  Ledie  Coombs^  in  N.  York,  Sept.  29,  1848. 

One  of  the  boys,  I  reckon?  All  right  on  the  goose,  eh?  No  highfaduten  ain 
here,  you  know.  —  Gladstone,  Engluhman  in  Kcmku,  p.  43. 

High-heeled  Boots.  A  proud,  haughty  person  is  said  to  ''  have  on 
his  high  heeled-boota.*' 

High-heeled  Shoes.  To  say  of  a  woman  that  she  *'  has  on  her  high- 
heeled  shoes  "  is  to  intimate  that  she  sets  herself  up  as  a  person  of 
more  consequence  than  others  allow  her  to  be;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  she  is  '*  stuck  up."    New  England. 

High-Hola    See  Clape  and  Yelloio- Hammer. 

High  Jinks.    A  great  frolic.     **  To  kick  up  high  jinks  "  is  to  kick  op 

a  row;  to  have  a  roistering  time.     In  the  north  of  England,  '*to 

jink  "  is  to  be  very  gay.  —  Halliwell.     To  be  on  the  high  jinks  is  to 

assume  an  undue  superiority.  —  Hotien,  Slang  Die. 

All  along  onr  route,  we  chaffed  our  pretty  lover,  and  expected  high  jinki  at 
Damascus,  where  his  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized.  —  T,  G.  Appleton,  Sjfrian 
Sunshine,  p.  20. 

High-Studded.     Airy.     Said  of  one  who  affects  great  dignity. 

Hindoos.  A  name  given  to  the  Know  Nothing  party,  in  consequence 
of  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Daniel  UUman,  having  been 
charged  with  being  a  native  of  Calcutta. 

To  hire.  Often  improperly  applied  to  renting  a  house.  In  good 
English,  a  house  is  rented,  while  a  vehicle  or  workman  is  hired. 

Hired  Man.  A  man-servant.  Hired  woman,  a  servant-girl.  Many 
servants  dislike  to  be  called  such,  and  think  it  more  respectable  to 
say  '*  help  "  or  **  hired  woman." 

To  hire  his  Tima  A  slave  is  said  to  <*  hire  his  time  "  who  contracts 
with  his  master  to  pay  a  stipulated  price  for  his  time,  and  during 
such  time  reflates  his  own  conduct  in  respect  to  labor  to  be  per- 
formed by  him,  or  makes  contracts  as  to  such  labor. 

In  Russia,  a  certain  yearly  payment  called  Obrock,  equivalent  to  a  praetice 
which  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  of  onr  Southern  Statea,  of  allowing 
slaves  to  hire  their  own  time,  goes  a  great  way  to  extinguish  all  the  distinctions 
between  serfs  and  slaves.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  20,  1858. 

Hist,  for  hoist.     To  lift.     "  Hist  her  up." 

Hitoh.    An  entanglement,  impediment. 

All  the  hitches  in  the  case  of  McNulty  being  got  over,  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  set  themselves  at  work  in  earnest.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  1845. 
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This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  England,  but  is  %ot  an 
elegant  word,  even  though  used  by  Lord  Chesterfield ^  who  says :  — 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  hitch  or  hobble  in 
yoar  enunciation. 

The  **  London  Athenaeum/*  in  its  review  of  the  Journal  of  the 

Persian  Boundary  Commission,  Oct.  7,  1876,  p.  457,  thus  speaks  of 

the  impediments  met  with. 

Then  arose  hitch  number  two;  •  .  .  here  AtteA  number  three  arose-  .  .  .  Then 
arose  hitch  number  five. 

To  hitoh.    It  is  a  common  expression,  when  persons  do  not  agree,  to 

say,  "  They  don't  hitch,''  or  «*  They  don't  hitch  together." 

I  *Ye  been  teamin*  on  *t  some  for  old  Pendleton,  and  have  come  to  drive  a  spell 
for  this  old  fellow,  but  I  guess  we  shan't  A»^  long.  —  Mn,  Clavera,  Forett  Life^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  116. 

To  hitoh  Horses.    Same  as  the  foregoing,  and  quite  as  common. 

**  They  don't  hitch  horses,"  i.  e.  "  they  don't  agree; "  t.  e.,  **  they 

have  quarrelled." 

I  never  truckle  to  man,  if  he  *s  as  big  as  all  outdoors.  And  after  he  poked 
his  fist  in  my  face,  one  election,  we  never  hitched  horses  together.  —  McCUntoek, 
TaUs. 

An*  so  we  flnMly  made  it  up,  concluded  to  hitch  hotttSy 
An'  here  I  be  *n  my  ellennent  among  creation's  bosses. 

Lowell y  The  Bit/low  Papers. 

Tou  have  seen  a  great  deal,  and  he  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  you  are  jest  the 
boys  to  hitch  your  hosses  together,  I  know.  —  Sam  Slick,  Wiu  Saws,  p.  64. 

Hither  and  Ton.  This  expression  is  often  used  in  the  country  towns 
of  New  England  for  here  and  there.  It  is  provincial  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  never  heard  in  our  seaport  towns.  —  Pickering. 
A  person  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1800  says  hether  and  yen. 

Ho.    A  word  used  by  teamsters  to  stop  their  teams.    It  has  been  used 

as  a  noun,  for  stop,  moderation,  bounds.  —  Wehater.     See  Whoa. 

Because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet  or  some  such  fantastic  fellows  make  much  on 
him,  there  's  no  ho  with  him :  the  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  the  proudest  of  his 
acquaintance.  —  Lingua,  Old  Piny, 

Mr.  Malone  says  it  is  yet  common  in  Ireland;  as,  •*  Inhere  's  no  ho 

in  him,"  that  is,  he  knows  no  bounds.     This  expression  is  common 

in  the  United  States. 

Hoarse  up.  **  He 's  got  a  bad  cold,  and  is  all  hoarsed  up,'*  i.  e.  he  is 
hoarse. 

Hobble-Bush.  (Viburnum  lantanoides,}  A  straggling  shrub,  also 
called  Tangle-Legs  and  Wayfaring. 

To  hobble.  To  hobble  a  horse  is  to  tie  its  feet  together,  to  hopple  it. 
Webster, 
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Ae  hones  were  now  hMUd;  that  is  to  say,  their  fore  legs  were  fettei«d  with 
cords  and  leathern  strapsi  so  as  to  impede  their  movements  and  prerent  their 
wandering  from  camp.  —  Irving*$  Tour  <m  the  Prairies, 

Ho-Boy  or  Haut-Boy.     A  nightman.    New  York. 

The  Thames,  below  London,  is  odoroos  with  the  sewerage  matter  it  bears  from 
that  metropolis ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  stream  flowing  through  a  civilized  commu- 
nity but  is  degraded  to  the  occupation  of  a  haut-boy^  by  the  adoption  along  the 
banks  of  itself  and  tributaries  of  more  or  less  ingenious  devices  for  dissoMngand 
washing  away  rather  than  hoarding  up  and  rendering  useful  the  nitrogenized 
material  which,  if  properly  applied,  will  enable  the  earth  to  yield  the  most  bouiti- 
f  ul  harvests.  —  ScienHJic  Amerieanf  Aug.  8,  1867. 

Hookey-Stlok.     A  stick  used  in  playing  hockey. 

I  gness  Aunt  Libby  never  had  a  hockejf-stick.  —  Fannff  Fern, 

Hod-Canier.  A  laborer  that  carries  mortar  and  bricks  in  a  hod  to 
masons;  a  hodman. 

Hoe-Cake.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked  before  the  fire.  In  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  where  kitchen  utensils  do  not  abound, 
they  are  baked  on  a  hoe ;  hence  the  name. 

Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  Virginians  pride  ; 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tryed. 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same; 
Alike  their  fabric  as  allied  their  fame. 

J.  BaHoWy  fftuty  Pudding. 

As  we  Ve  broken  hoe-cake  together,  we  cannot  rake  np  the  old  ashes  to  make 
dust  with.  —  SimfiUy  The  Wigwam  and  CcJnn,  p.  10. 

They  [the  ancient  Marylanders]  were  great  horse-racers  and  cock-flghten, 
mighty  wrestlers  and  jumpers,  and  enormous  consumers  of  hoe-cake  and  bacon. 
W.  Irving^  Knickerbodeer. 

Hoe-down.     Another  name  for  Break-daton^  which  see. 

To  hoe  one's  Row.    To  do  one's  share  of  a  job;  to  attend  to  one's 

own  business. 

In  ole  Yirginny,  whar  I  war  bom, 

I  eat  hoe-cake  and  hoe  de  com  ; 

And  Massa  Tyler,  he  not  slow 

To  show  me  how  to  hoe  my  row, — Negro  Mdodie$, 

Hog- Age.    The  age  between  boyhood  and  manhood.    Nantucket. 

Hog  Baoko.  '*  Ridges  of  upheaval,  or  *  hog  backs,^  as  they  are  some- 
times caUed  in  the  West,  .  .  .  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all 
along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  —  Dr,  Hayden^$ 
Report  on  the  Geol,  Survey  of  Wyoming  Ter.^  &c.  (1870),  p.  162. 

Hog  and  Hominy.  Pork  and  Indian  com,  the  usual  fare  of  oountiy 
people  in  the  West.  The  term  is  used  for  the  sake  of  the  allitera- 
tion, even  where  the  ground  meal  is  much  more  common  than  the 
hominy. 
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I  can  give  joa  plenty  to  eat;  for,  besides  hog  amd  komhuff  yon  can  have  har 
(bear)  ham  and  bar  sausages,  and  a  mattrass  of  bai^kins  to  sleep  on.  ~  Thorpe, 
Big  Bear  o/Arkatuas. 

There  was  a  member  in  the  House  [of  Representatives]  from  some  back- 
woods, benighted  region  in  Ohio,  by  the  name  of  Sawyer.  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer,  — 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Sawyer,  —  having  lived  all  his  life  in  a  plain,  backwoods 
style,  on  **hoff  and  hominy^"  or,  for  a  special  luxury  in  the  winter,  on  sausages 
and  corn-bread,  found  his  stomach  rebellious  against  the  ways  of  Washington, 
and  especially  the  way  of  dining  at  supper-time.  —  SargearUf  Public  Men  and 
EvtnU,  Vol.  il.  p.  287. 

Hog-Choke.  In  North  Carolina,  the  flounder  is  so 'called.  —  Harper* $ 
Mag.  J  March,  1857,  p.  442. 

Hog-Flah.  (Etheostama  caprodes.  Bafinesque.)  Common  in  all  the 
Western  rivers,  and  so  ^*  called  almost  everywhere,"  say  Bafinesque 
and  Kirtland.  —  Boston  Jour,  Nat,  Hist,^  III.  346. 

Hog  GKiesslng.  A  sport  peculiar  to  Long  Island.  In  the  fall,  a  fat 
hog  is  selected  to  be  *' guessed  for."  The  chances  are  put  at  a 
given  price,  as  in  a  raffle;  and  at  the  time  appointed  each  holder  of 
a  chance  **  guesses  "  at  the  weight  of  the  hog,  which  is  then  deter- 
mined in  the  presence  of  all  by  the  scales.  The  best  guess,  of  course, 
takes  the  animal. 

Hog-Minder.    One  who  has  charge  of  swine. 

Hog-Plmn.  (Ximenia  Americana.)  A  tall  shrub  of  South  Florida. 
It  bears  a  drupe  the  size  of  a  plum,  which  is  yellow  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

Hog-Reeve.  (Ang.-Sax.  ger€fa.  Old.  Eng.  reve^  an  officer;  a  stew- 
ard; whence  shrieve  and  sheriff.)  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
up  hogs  running  at  large  for  the  purpose  of  impounding  them.  New 
England.    In  the  Statutes,  he  is  called  a  Field- Driver y  which  see. 

A  man  who  can  get  down  on  his  face  and  eat  dirt  after  that  fashion  for  nothing 
bnt  a  beggarly  office  is  not  fit  for  a  hog^reeve.  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  June,  1858. 

In  an  article  in  **  Harper's  Mag.,"  of  Sept.,  1877,  p.  613,  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Benjamin,  is  the  following  saying  of  the  late  J.  L. 
Motley,  taken  from  the  **  New  World  "  newspaper:  — 

I  began  [said  Mr.  Motley]  a  tremendous  political  career  during  the  election  of 
[President  Polk],  having  made  two  stump  speeches  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  — 
one  in  Dedham  Town-hall,  and  one  in  Jamaica  Plains,  —  with  such  eminent  snc- 
eess  that  many  invitations  came  to  me  from  the  surrounding  villages.  If  I  had 
continued  in  active  political  life,  I  might  have  risen  to  be  a  vote  distributor,  or 
fence-viewer,  or  selectman,  or  hog^eeve,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Bog-tiglit  and  Horse-high.  Always  used  together,  of  fences  that 
are  sufficient  to  restrain  trespassing  stock.    Maryland. 

19 
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Hog- Wallow.    On  some  of  the  Western  prairies,  but  particularly 

those  in  Texas,  the  ground  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 

rooted  or  torn  up  by  hogs ;  he^ce  the  name. 

Professor  Riddell  gives  the  following  account  of  the  hog-woUow 

prairies  and  of  their  origin:  '*  The  long  droughts  in  summer  cause 

the  woodless  surface  of  the  prairies  to  crack  deeply,  and  oftentimes 

symmetrically;  subsequent  rains  wash  the  adjacent  earth  into  these 

cracks,  filling  them  up,  converting  them  into  little  valleys,  and 

leaving  intermediate  hillocks.     Next  year  the  same  round  of  cause 

and  effects  occurs  in  the  same  places;  and  thus  successive  yean 

contribute  for  a  long  time  to  produce  a  maximum  of  effect,  the 

appearance  of  which  is  very  striking.     When  the  prairie  is  level, 

the  hillocks  are  exactly  hexagonal,  and  usually  eight  or  ten  feet  in 

diameter.     The  depressions  between  them  are  commonly  twelve  to 

eighteen  inches  deep.     If  the  surface  is  inclined,  the  hexagons 

become  elongated  at  right  angles  to  the  elongation  of  the  dip,  when 

they  frequently  resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean.     From  difference 

of  surface,  soil,  and  exposure,  there  arises  a  great  diversity  in  the 

size,  depth,  and  general  appearance  of  the  hog-toallotcs.    They  never 

occur  in  a  sandy  soil,  consequently  they  are  not  4seen  on  the  sandy 

prairies  near  the  seikcoast."  —  SUliman^s  Journal  of  Science^  Vol. 

XXXIX.  p.  211.  . 

The  ground  we  were  riding  over,  known  as  hoff-waUoVy  being  a  succession  of 
small  mounds  and  corresponding  hollows.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  TexaM. 

To  hold  on.  To  wait,  stop;  as,  **  Hold  on  a  minute."  Originally  a 
sea  phrase.  Also,  to  hold  fast,  to  keep;  as,  *^  He  held  on  to  the 
money." 

To  hold  the  Market,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  to  buy  and  hold  so 
large  amount  of  a  particular  stock  that  the  price  cannot  easily 
decline. 

To  holloo.  (Pron.  holler,)  To  give  up;  to  quit;  to  yield.  In  vulgar 
use  in  the  West,  originating  probably  in  wrestling  or  fighting, 
where  the  party  down  halloos,  i.  e.  cries  out,  in  which  case  he  is 
understood  to  yield.  I  once  heard  a  Western  man  say  he  had 
*^  hollered  on  drinking,"  meaning  that  he  had  quit  the  practice. 

Tige  was  using  me  powerful  rough,  and  had  done  whipped  me ;  but  pshaw!  I 
never  did  hotter.  —  N.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Timet, 

To  holloo  before  one  is  out  of  the  Woods.  To  rejoice  prematurely, 
before  one  is  out  of  a  difficulty. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  were  back  in  the  harbor  again,  and  I  gave  Joe  a  piece  of 
my  mind  about  hollering  brfore  we  were  out  of  the  woods.  —J  Straff  Tamkee  m 
Texag,  p.  106. 
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Tet,  fellowi,  must  I  warn  you  not  to  dumt 
Er€  we  have  Uft  the  troablous  vood  behind. 

W.  Morrit,  The  Earthly  Paradise^  Prologue,  p.  Sa. 

Bolp.  The  old  preterite  and  past  part,  of  help.  *'  This  antiquated 
inflection  of  the  verb  to  help  is  still  used  in  Virginia,  where  it  is 
corrupted  into  holped,"  — Pickering.  A  friend  says  he  has  heard 
the  word  in  New  England. 

Home.  1.  England,  Great  Britain;  a  term  in  common  use  among 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  English  descent  resident 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  say  **  the  Old  Country." 
This  term  is  of  ancient  use;  and  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  **  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," says  he  **  remembers  when  the  endearing  phrase  still  lin- 
gered on  Anglo-Saxon  lips  even  after  the  Revolution;"  and  that 
its  use  by  Washington  himself  **  evinces  the  chord  which  still 
vibrated  in  the  American  bosom."  In  a  letter  to  George  Mason 
(1769),  speaking  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  clashing  interests 
of  merchants,  Washington  says:  — 

In  the  tobacco  colonies  where  the  trade  is  so  diffused,  and  in  a  manner  wholly 
eondncted  by  factors  for  their  principals  at  home,  these  difficulties  are  enhanced. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine,  written  in  April, 

1755,  he  says:  — 

My  command  was  redoced,  nnder  a  pretence  of  an  order  from  Aoms. 

2.  Home  is  frequently  used  for  at  home,  in  one's  own  dwelling; 
as,  **  I  breakfasted  home.'*  **  How  's  all  home  f  "  A  New  England 
Yankee  of  the  Sam  Slick  stamp  would  say,  **  How 's  all  to  humf 

Bominy.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  com  boiled,  the  maize  being 
either  coarsely  ground  or  broken,  or  the  kernels  merely  hulled.  — 
Flint,  Mississippi  Valley,  Roger  Williams,  in  his  '*  Key  to  the 
Indian  Language,"  has  the  word  aupiiminea,  parched  com,  —  which, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  has  much  the  sound  of 
hominy.  The  word  appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  by  various 
Indian  tribes  and  nations.     See  Pone. 

A  mat  was  spread  without  the  house,  . . .  furnished  with  Pone  ffomini,  oysters, 
and  other  things.  —  Norwood's  Voyage  to  Virginia,  1649,  Force^e  Tracts,  III. 
p.  M. 

The  Indians  sift  the  flour  out  of  their  meal,  which  they  call  samp ;  the  remainder 
they  call  homminy.  This  is  mixt  with  flour  and  made  into  puddings.  —  Josselyn's 
New  England  Rarities,  1672,  p.  63. 

The  Indians  live  chiefly  on  maize,  or  Indian  com  roasted  in  the  ashes,  some- 
times beaten  and  boyled  with  water,  called  homine.  —  Thomas*s  Pennsylvania, 
London,  1698,  p.  49. 

ffonumy  ...  is  Indian  Com  soaked,  broken  in  a  mortar,  husked,  and  then 
boiled  in  water  over  a  gentle  fire  for  ten  or  more  honrs,  to  the  consistency  ol 
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Fnrmity,  — the  thin  of  this  is  what  mj  Lord  Baoon  calla  *'  Creun  of  Maize.*'  — 
Beveriy'i  Virginia,  Book  III.  (1726). 

** Stranger,"  said  old  Schultz  (the  backwoodsman),  "yon  have  been  welcome 
under  my  roof.  I  've  given  you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  kaminfff  because  I 
had  no  better ;  but  I  Ve  been  glad  of  your  company."  —  Irving,  Wo(ferVi  Roott^ 
p.  271. 

Hommock,  Hammock,  or  Hammock.  In  Florida,  a  name  given  to 
small  elevations  or  islands  in  the  ^^  everglades,"  or  lands  covered  by 
fresh- water  swamp.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  coral  islands 
before  the  mud  and  sand  were  deposited  around  them. 

The  term  hammock,  -.  .  .  we  believe,  is  one  peculiar  to  the  South- 
em  States.  It  means  a  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a 
plain  or  a  hill,  and  distinguished  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory 
land,  or  immense  forests  of  thinly  scattered  pines,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  word  has  been 
confounded  with  hummock,  used  by  mariners  to  designate  the  knolls 
or  small  elevations  along  the  coast. — North  Am,  Review,  April, 
1828,  p.  486. 

The  Indians  retired  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites,  and  burying  them- 
selves in  the  deep  forests,  intricate  swamps  and  hommocki,  and  vast  savannahs, 
devoted  themselves  to  a  pastoral  life.  —  W.  Irving,  IVoiferVs  Roott,  p.  290. 

Although  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  pine  barrens,  .  .  . 
yet  there  is  also  much  upland,  interval,  and  hammock  land  of  the  most  excellent 
quality.  —  WUUanu,  View  of  Florida  (1827),  p.  6. 

Hommooky.    Filled  with  hommocks.    Used  also  of  elevations  in  ice. 

The  Seroinoles  possess  a  vast  territory  in  Florida;  and  being  such  a  swampy, 
hommochf  country,  it  furnishes  supplies  for  the  nourishment  of  varieties  of  ani- 
mals. —  Bartram^s  Travels  in  North  America, 

Honey-fogle,  Honey-fuggle.  To  humbug,  swindle,  cheat.  West 
and  South.  Coney-fogle,  to  lay  plots,  a  Lancashire  word,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  **  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Prov.  Words," 
may  be  the  origin  of  it. 

When  the  Loco-focos  take  you  round  a  corner,  and  try  to  honey-fogU  jon,  as 
they  say  in  Kentucky,  ask  them  what  are  Cass's  civil  qualities.  —  Spee^  tf 
F,  Smiih  tU  a  Taylor  Meeting,  Washington, 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  ^*  The  New  Orleans  Delta'* 
writes,  1858,  as  follows:  — 

I  have  a  passion  for  Seward.  He  comes  up  to  my  idea  of  Rodin  in  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  —  the  most  delectable  devil  that  was  ever  drawn  by  human  pen,  — 
so  cool,  so  clear-headed,  so  indomitable,  so  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fiendish 
purposes.  If  he  becomes  our  next  President,  and  disunion  does  not  immediately 
follow  bis  election,  I  will  wager  that  he  will  so  beautiftilly  honey-fuggie  both 
South  and  Korth  that  the  people  win  prononooe  him  one  of  the  best  Presidenta 
we  have  ever  had. 
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Boney  Xiocnat.  (Oledkschia  triacatUhus,)  A  tree  so  called  from  the 
Bweet  pulp  in  its  ripe  pods.  In  the  West  and  South,  it  is  called  the 
Thorny  Locust. 

Honor.  **  His  Honor  "  is  the  title  applied  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor  while  in  office.  When  his  term  of 
office  has  expired,  he  is,  lite  the  Governor,  styled  **  Honorable." 

Honorable.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  of  State  legislatures;  in  some  States,  to  Senators 
only ;  also  to  heads  of  departments  of  the  government,  as  secretaries 
and  commissioners.  The  title  is  ever  afterwards  retained,  under  the 
rule  of  **Once  an  honorable,  always  an  honorable."  Newspapers 
and  posters  often  bestow  the  title  on  any  stump-speaker. 

Hoodlum.     A  ragamuffin;  a  **  gamin; "  a  rough  fellow;  a  rowdy.    A 

California  word.     **  You  at  the  East,"  says  a  correspondent  in  San 

Francisco,  '*  have  but  little  idea  of  the  hoodlums  of  this  city.     They 

compose  a  class  of  criminals  of  both  sexes,  far  more  dangerous  than 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  cities.    They  travel  in  gangs,  and 

are  ready  at  any  moment  for  the  perpetration  of  any  crime. ' ' — Boston 

Journal^  Aug.,  1877. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  this:  A  newspaper  man  in 

San  Francisco,  in  attempting  to  coin  a  word  to  designate  a  gang  of 

young  street  Arabs  under  the  beck  of  one  named  **  Muldoon,"  hit 

upon  the  idea  of  dubbing  them  noodlums ;  that  is,  simply  reversii^ 

the  leader^s  name.    In  writing  the*  word,  the  strokes  of  the  n  did 

not  correspond  in  height,  and  the  compositor,  taking  the  n  for  an  A, 

printed  it  hoodlum.     "  Hoodlum  "  it  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be. 

The  Congregationalisty  Sept.  26,  1877.     See  same  word  in  Addenda. 

The  stoning  and  beating  of  Chinamen  [in  California],  long  time  a  popular 
recreation  among  young  hoodlums^  have  recently  grown  unpopular  through  the 
efforts  of  a  Police  Judge.  — San  FrancUeo  Cor.  o/N,  7,  Evening  Post, 

Three  hoodlums  in  San  Francisco,  under  age,  were  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  beer.  .  .  .  The  friends  of  the  hoodlums  came  to  the  front,  and  liquidated 
the  damage.  .  .  .  Hoodlum  juntice  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  century.  —  N.  7.  Tribune,  Nov.  7,  1876. 

The  outrages  thus  far,  in  San  Francisco,  seem  to  have  been  committed  by 
unoi^anized  gangs  of  vicious  hoodlums.  —  Telegram  from  San  Frandsoo^  July 
26,1877. 

Hook.  (Dutch,  hoek,  a  comer,  a  cape.)  This  name  is  given,  in  New 
York,  to  several  angidar  points  in  the  North  and  East  Rivers;  as, 
Corlear's  Hook^  Powle's  Hook,  Sandy  Hook, 

To  hook.    To  steal.    A  common  vulgarism,  formerly  used  in  England. 

A  maid  hooked  one  of  her  mistresses  dresses  the  other  day  ;  but  the  affair  waa 
passed  over,  because  it  was  done  behind  the  lady's  back.  —  If.  7»  Tribune^  1867. 
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Tb«  devil  and  I  are  sworn  enemies  ever  since  he  put  me  up  to  hooking  water- 
melons for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  —  Dow^t  Sermotu,  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

And  while  Aunt  Polly  closed  with  a  happj  Scriptural  flourish,  Tom  hooked  a 
doughnut.  —  Mark  TvHun,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  84. 

On  one's  own  Hook.  A  phrase  much  used  in  familiar  language, 
denoting  on  one's  own  account;  as,  **He  is  doing  business  on  hu 
own  hookf**  i.  e.  for  himself. 

I  now  resolved  to  do  business  entirely  alone,  —  to  go  on  my  oten  hook.  If  I 
get  rich,  the  money  will  all  be  mine.  — Perils  of  Pearl  Street,  p.  195. 

• 

Every  man  on  Am  own  hook  is  the  system  in  action  of  the  American  volunteer 
soldier;  and  trusting  to,  and  confident  in,  their  undeniable  bravery,  they  go 
ahead  and  overcome  all  obstacles.  —  RuxUm's  Adventures  in  Mexico,  p.  179. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
shall  have  our  American  Pope,  our  American  Catholic  Cardinals,  and  American 
Catholic  every  thing  on  our  oion  hook,  —  N.  Y.  Herald,  October,  1845. 

I  went  to  the  opera  in  London,  where  I  kept  lookin*  round;  and  when  any- 
body laughed,  I  laughed  too,  and  when  they  'plauded,  I  'plauded  too;  andsrane- 
times,  jest  to  make  'em  think  I  was  a  reglar  Frenchy,  I  *d  laugh  right  out  on  my 
own  hook.  —  N.  F.  Family  Companion. 

Hookey.     To  **  play  hookey  *'  is  to  play  truant.     A  term  used  among 

school-boys,  chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  moped  to  school  gloomy  and  sad,  and  took  his  flogging  along  with  Jo« 
Harper  for  playing  hookey  the  day  before.  —  Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  100. 

Hook  Jack.    To  play  truant.     New  England. 

Hoop-la.     A  stage-driver's  ejaculation  to  his  horses.     California. 

The  Stock  Exchange  to-day  comiflenced  its  business  of  speculation  with  a  grand 
**Aoop  la,"  regardless  of  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday. — N.  Y.  Tribune, 
March  1,  1877. 

Hoop-la,  —  Melican  man  he  heap  much  nice,  —  fetchee  me  home  all  light,  top 
side  up  on  slippery  walk.  —  Spedmien  of  Chinese  Pigeon  English,  Harper'' s  Baaar. 

Hoople.  (Dutch,  hoepel.)  The  boys  in  the  city  of  New  York  still 
retain  this  Dutch  name  for  a  trundling  hoop. 

Hooaler.    A  nickname  given,  at  the  West,  to  natives  of  Indiana. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal,  writing  from  Indiana, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  term:  '*  Through- 
out all  the  early  Western  settlements  were  men  who  rejoiced  in 
their  physical  strength,  and  on  numerous  occasions,  at  log-rollings 
and  house-raisings,  demonstrated  this  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
They  wero  styled  by  their  fellow-citizens  hushers,  from  then-  primary 
capacity  to  still  their  opponents.  It  was  a  common  term  for  a  bully 
throughout  the  West.  The  boatmen  of  Indiana  were  formerly  as 
rude  and  as  primitive  a  set  as  could  well  belong  to  a  civilized  coun- 
try, and  they  were  often  in  the  habit  of  displaying  their  pugilistic 
accomplishments  upon  the  Levee  at  New  Orleans.    Upon  a  certain 
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occasion  there,  one  of  these  rustic  professors  of  the  '  noble  art ' 
very  adroitly  and  successfully  practised  the  ^  fancy '  upon  several 
indiriduals  at  one  time.  Being  himself  not  a  native  of  this  Western 
world,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  exultation  he  sprang  up,  exclaim- 
ing, in  foreign  accent,  'I  'm  a  hoosier,  I'm  a  hoosier,^  Some  of 
t-he  New  Orleans  papers  reported  the  case,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred the  corruption  of  the  epithet  ^husher'  (hoosier)  to  all  the 
boatmen  from  Indiana,  and  from  thence  to  all  her  citizens.  The 
Kentuckians,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  nickname  ex- 
presses the  gruff  exclamation  of  their  neighbors,  when  one  knocks 
at  a  door,  &c.,  *  Who  '«  yere  f '  " 

There  waa  a  long-haired  ho(mer  from  IndiaIU^  a  couple  of  gmart-looking 
ancken  from  Illinois,  a  keen-eyed,  leather-belted  badger  from  Wisconsin ;  and 
who  could  refuse  to  drink  with  such  a  company?  —  Hoffman^  Winter  in  ih^ 
Wut^  p.  210. 

Broad  Indiana*B  hoodtr  sons  her  fame  must  needs  keep  good. 
By  healthful  sport  of  rolling  logs  and  stumping  in  the  wood. 

The  American  Congrtu^  Am,  Refected  Addressee, 

It  has  been  in  my  mind  since  I  was  a  ffooeier  boy  to  do  something  toward 
describing  life  in  the  back-country  districts  of  the  Western  States.  —  EggleMUm, 
The  ffooeier  Schoolmaster^  p.  6. 

HooBlor  Cake.  A  Western  name  for  a  sort  of  coarse  gingerbread, 
which,  say  the  Kentuckians,  is  the  best  bait  to  catch  a  hoosier  with, 
the  biped  being  fond  of  it. 

HooBierdom.    The  State  of  Indiana. 

A  young  lady  from  the  mral  districts  of  ffoosierdom  lately  visited  Chicago 
with  her  beau.  —  N.  Y.  Observer,  Dec.  26, 1861. 

Hooter.    Probably  a  corruption  of  iota.     Common  in  New  York  in 

such  phrases  as  *'  I  don't  care  a  hooter  for  him,"  **  This  note  ain't 

worth  a  hooter,*' 

It  is  the  truth  that  politicians  who  pretend  to  have  such  regard  for  the  dear 
people  donH  care  a  hooter,  so  long  as  their  own  selfish  ends  are  attained.  —  Dow^a 
SermonSy  Tol.  I.  p.  6. 

And  agin  to  impress  on  the  poppylar  mind 

The  comfort  an*  wisdom  o*  goin*  it  blind,  — 

To  say  that  I  didn't  abate  not  a  hooter 

O'  my  faith  in  a  happy  an*  glorious  futur!  —J.R.  LotDeU. 

Hoped.  Used  among  the  illiterate  in  North  Carolina  as  the  past  part. 
of  to  help,    Ex. :  **  It  can't  be  hoped,**     See  Holp. 

Hopper.  1.  Hopper-car,  A  sort  of  car  used  on  railroads,  its  form 
resembling  the  hopper  of  a  mill. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  iron  hopper-cars  recovered  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  restored.  Of  the  fifty-seven  hoppers  thrown  over  Opequan  bridge, 
one-half  can  be  put  into  serviceable  order  again.  —  N.  T,  TVibune,  June  10, 1862. 
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2.  A  grass^hopper,  especially  the  ravaging  locust  called  grass- 
hopper at  the  West. 

Hopping  John.  A  stew  of  bacon  and  peas  with  red  pepper.  South 
Carolina. 

Hopping  Mad.  Exceedingly  angry,  in  a  violent  rage.  A  very  com- 
mon colloquial  expression. 

Miss  Fustick  said  Liddy  Ann  was  too  old  to  wear  plames.    Old  Miss  C 

went  straight  and  told  her;  which  made  Liddy  hoppin''  mad^  and  led  to  an  awful 
quarrel.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen^  p.  276. 

Hop-Tree.  {Ptelia  tri/oliata.)  A  tall  shrub  found  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  fruit,  a  wafer-like  seed,  grows  in  clusters,  is  a  bitter 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hope. 

Horn.  A  dram.  Probably  so  named  from  the  old  custom  of  drinking 
out  of  a  horn. 

The  chaplain  gave  us  a  pretty  stiff  horn  of  liquor  a-piece,  — and  first>-rate  ttoi! 
it  was,  I  swow.  —  Burton,  Waggeries. 

Faith,  said  Patrick,  if  you  had  seen  me  sell  Father  MatthewB*s  medal,  which 
he  blessed  and  gave  me  with  his  own  hand,  to  a  boy,  for  three  cents,  just  to  get 
a  horn  of  whiskey,  you  would  not  ask  me  if  I  loved  the  creatur*.  —  MUne,  Tern* 
parance  Tale. 

He  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  that  warnH  half  and  half,  but 
almost  the  whole  hog.  Oh,  gummj,  what  a  horn  J  It  was  strong  enougk  to 
throw  an  ox  over  a  five-bar  gate.  —  Sam  SUck^  Human  Nature. 

In  a  Horn.  A  low  phrase,  now  common,  used  to  qualify  a  falsehood, 
equivalent  to  the  English  **  over  the  left.**  A  boy  will  say,  "  I  saw 
a  man  jump  over  the  house,"  and  add  sotto  voce,  ^^  In  a  ham;** 
meaning  thereby  directly  the  reverse. 

^  Tie  the  boat  up ! "  says  Jim.  "  I  *U  tie  her  up,  in  a  horn  I  Do  you  reckon  I 
can*t  run  her  in  such  a  fog  as  we  Ul  have  to-night  ?  *'  —  Major  Bunkum,  in  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  innumerable  comforts  —  in  a  horn  —  of  the  old 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  recapitulate; 
for  there  is  never  any  change :  raw  beef,  tough  mutton,  and  tolerably  fine  ham 
is  the  regular  bill  of  fare,  and  there  is  no  variation  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 
Evening  (  Wash.)  Star,  Aug.  26,  1858. 

Horned  Orebe.     See  Dipper, 

Homed  Pout.     See  Catfish  and  Pout. 

Horned  Sucker.     See  Chub  Sucker. 

Horrors.  **  To  have  the  horrors  "  is  to  be  in  low  spirits,  to  have  a  fit 
of  the  blues.    It  also  means  to  have  delirium  tremens. 

Now,  when  steam  distilling  wrenches  the  last  possible  drop  of  spirit  out  of  the 
com,  it  brings  with  it  an  unusual  quantity  of  this  poison  [fusil  oil],  which  acts 
with  terrible  results  on  the  nerves;  seeming  like  a  diabolical  inspiration,  stirring 
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up  mania,  convulsions,  and  the  Aorrors  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  •- 
Pkilad.  Evening  BuUetin,  1857. 

Hone  and  Horse.  Even.  Originally  applied  to  horses  which  in 
running  a  race  come  in  side  by  side,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  **  neck 
and  neck; ''  and  then  transferred  to  gamesters.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  planter,  who,  sending  his  son  to  market  with  a  load  of  cotton,  re> 
oeived  from  young  hopeful  the  following  statement  on  his  return:  — 

**  Why,  daddy,  you  see,  I  sot  down  to  old  sledge  along  with  Jake  Stebbins. 
It  was  horse  and  Aorse,  and  his  deal.  Says  he,  *  Bill,  will  you  go  the  cotton  ? ' 
*  Done,*  says  I ;  and  don*t  you  think  if  the  dern  fool  didn't  turn  jack  I  '*  — Bun" 
htm*$  RtcoUedwnt, 


A  stable. 

Horse-Boat.  A  boat  propelled  by  horse-power,  common  in  the 
Western  waters.    Usually  a  ferry-boat. 

Horse-Cake.    Gingerbread  rudely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

Horse-Car.  A  car  drawn  by  horses  on  a  railway,  common  in  all 
American  cities,  and  recently  introduced  into  European  cities. 

Horse-Colt.  We  frequently  see  in  advertisements  these  terms,  horse- 
coU,  mare-colt,  &c.     A  harse-Golt  is  simply  a  colt ;  a  mare-colt,  &JUly. 

Horse-Feiry.     A  ferry  which  is  passed  by  a  horse-boat.  —  Webster, 

Horse-Foot.  (Limuliu  polyphemus,)  The  common  name  of  a  crusta- 
cean found  in  our  waters  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  in 
some  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  for  manure.  In  form  it  much 
resembles  a  horse's  hoof.  It  is  also  called  Horse-shoe  and  King- 
crab,  which  latter  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  England. 

Hoise-Maokerel.  When  the  Blue-fish  reappeared  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  —  some  twenty- five  years  ago,  — the  fishermen,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  species,  sometimes  called  it  Horse^ 
mackerel.  But  that  name  was  previously,  and  is  now  usually  given 
to  the  Cybrum  maculatum  (Mitchell),  sometimes  called  Spanish  mack- 
erel (AyreSy  in  Bost.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  261  (1842),  says  the  C. 
maculatum  received  both  these  names  from  the  fishermen  of  Long 
Island.)  Dr.  Storer,  in  describing  the  Temnodon  saltatoroi  Cuvier, 
says,  '^This  species  described  by  Mitchell  as  the  Scomber  plumbeus, 
and  called  the  horse-mackerel  by  the  vulgar,  is  better  known  in  those 
portions  of  our  State  where  it  is  taken  as  the  blue-fish."  —  Fishes  of 
Mass,,  p.  57.     See  Blue-Fish, 

Horse-Mint.  {Monarda  punctata,)  A  large  species  of  mint,  grow- 
ing from  New  York  southward.  —  Webster. 
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Hone-Kettle.  (Solanum  Carolinense.)  A  plant  well  known  for  its 
orange-yellow  berries.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  species  is 
known  in  Brazil  by  the  same  name  in  Portuguese. 

Horse-Railroad.     A  railroad  running  through  the  streets  of  a  town  or 
city,  on  which  the  cars  are  drawn  by  horses.  —  Webster. 
In  England,  they  are  called  tratMoayt. 

Hone-Shoe.     See  Horse-Foot, 

The  Western  term  for  "stockings,"  which  is  considered 
extremely  indelicate,  although  **  long  socks  "  is  pardonable. 

(A  corruption  of  the  word  horse,)  A  man  remarkable  for  his 
strength,  courage,  &c.  A  vulgarism  peculiar  to  the  West.  Even 
of  a  prominent  lady,  a  Western  eulogist  will  say,  **  She 's  a  hoss;  " 
that  is,  a  sort  of  Pandora  or  nonsuch. 

Hott  Allen  it  powerful  popular,  and  the  **bar"  hunters  admire  his  free-and- 
easy  manners,  and  consider  him  one  of  the  people,  — none  of  your  stuck-up  im- 
ported chaps  from  the  dandy  States,  but  a  genuine  Westerner,  — in  short,  a  horn! 
Bobbj  Squatter  Lift^  p.  70. 

I  see  thar  was  mischief  in  the  preacher  as  big  as  a  meetin'  house,  and  I  deter^ 
mined  to  give  him  as  good  as  he  sent;  so  I  looked  at  him  sorter  savagerous  like, 
and  says  I,  **Look  here,  Aoss,  how  can  jou  have  the  face  to  talk  to  me,  arter 
what  you  said  ?  '*  —  Mike  Hooter y  by  a  JfiMourian. 

HoatUea.     Enemies.     Western. 

Hotel  Diaease.  A  disease  which  broke  out  among  the  guests  at  the 
National  Hotel  in  Washington  in  the  year  1856,  somewhat  resem- 
bling cholera,  attended  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  rapid  general 
prostration.  Similar  symptoms  have  since  shown  themselves  at 
some  other  hotels,  though  not  with  the  same  virulence. 

Hot  Slaw.  Cabbage,  minced  and  heated  with  vinegar  :  thus  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Kool  Slaa  (erroneously  etymologized  into  Cold 
Slaw).    Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Hound.    A  negro-catcher. 

A  recognized  Hound  or  nigger  hunter,  named  McCabe,  stated  that  on  Wednes- 
day, &c.  — JV^.  7.  Tribune^  July,  1861. 

Honnda.  1.  A  gang  of  ruffians  who  infested  San  Francisco  in  1849. 
They  also  styled  themselves  *'  Regulators."  Their  murderous  ex- 
cesses were  committed  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  com- 
munity against  the  encroachments  of  Spanish  foreigners. 

2.  The  portions  of  a  wagon  which,  projecting  from  the  forward 
axle,  form  a  support  for  the  tongue  or  pole.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  nautical  language,  in  which  it  means  the  projecting  parts  or 
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head  of  the  mast,  serving  as  shoulders  for  the  top  or  trestle-trees  to 
rest  on. 

To  hound.  To  pnrsne  as  with  a  hound.  Used  by  the  police  and 
detectives  of  New  York.  A  man  arrested  for  crime  in  New  York 
said:  — 

He  had  been  hounded  almost  to  death  bj  policemen,  detectiyee,  and  reporters. 
N.  7,  Tribune, 

Hour.     An  hour  by  sun  means  an  hour  before  sunset.     Southern  and 

Western. 

Hourly.     Formerly  used  in  and  about  Boston  for  an  omnibus. 

Houae.  Used  to  form  compounds,  such  as  meat-house^  uxish-house^ 
milk-house;  where  an  Englishman  would  say,  respectively,  larder, 
laundry,  dairy. 

House-Car.     A  sort  of  close  car  used  on  railways ;  a  box  car. 

House-Hunting.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  most  houses  are  let  from 
the  first  day  of  May ;  and  the  landlords  have  assumed  to  themselves 
the  right  of  requiring  from  their  tenants  a  decision,  as  to  whether 
they  will  keep  their  houses  or  not,  three  months  before  the  period 
for  which  they  hired  them  expires.  On  those  houses  which  are  not 
hired  for  another  term  (usually  a  year),  **  bills  '*  are  put  up  by  the 
landlords,  signifying  that  they  are  to  let.  Persons  who  intend  to 
**  move  "  traverse  that  section  of  the  city  in  which  they  desire  to 
establish  themselves,  in  search  of  a  suitable  house,  in  which  search 
they  are  guided  by  the  landlord's  **  bills."  This  is  called  house- 
huntingj  and  is  practised  by  thousands  every  year. 

Polly  began  to  grow  nneasy  now,  because  we  hadn't  got  no  house,  and  said  I 
ought  to  go  a  home-hunting  as  everybody  else  did,  or  else  we  should  be  turned 
out  of  doors.  —  Major  Downing^  May-day  in  New  York, 

To  housekeep  is  a  verb,  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  verb  to 
bloodletf  which  is  credited  in  the  dictionaries  to  Arbutbnot.  South- 
em  and  New  England.  English  cricket-players  always  say  to 
wicket-keep;  and,  in  the  past,  he  wicket-keeped. 

Houaen,  as  the  plural  of  house.  This  old  form  is  still  used  by  the 
illiterate  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  as  also  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

Cornelius  Kepos  writeth  that  the  houaen  in  Rome  were  no  otherwise  covered 

overhead  but  with  shindies  [shingles]  until  the  war  with  King  Pyrrhus,  to  wit 

for  the  space  of  470  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  — Holland's  PUny, 

XVI.  10. 

That  day  at  housen  so  she  stopped 

She  was  behind  for  dinner.  — £tsex  Dialect,  p.  14. 
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The  same  word  is  used  as  a  houn  oollectiVe,  for  all  that  appei^ 
taiua  to  the  house  or  homestead,  its  outbuildings,  &c. 

It  18  enacted  by  the  court  and  authoride  thereof,  that  henceforth  no  person  or 
persons  shall  permit  any  meetings  of  the  Quakers  to  bee  in  his  house  or  houmng, 
Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  1661. 

I  testifie  that  about  forty-two  yeares  from  this  date  Richard  Smith  had  kept 
possession  of  his  hownng^  land,  and  meadows.  —  Letter  Jrom  Soger  WUliamtf 
B.  I.  Col.  Record*,  1679,  VoL  III.  p.  67. 

Beside  the  house  and  lot,  there  waa  the  houting  upon  St.  — New  Havem 
Recorde  (1654). 

HoaBen-Stn£    Household  furniture. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  at  12  o*clock,  if  the  tenant  Isn^t  out,  an  officer  goes 
and  puts  him  into  the  street,  neck  and  heels,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all 
his  hofuen-Btaff. — Mayor  Downing^  May-day  in  New  York,  p.  80. 

A  wife  would  make  good  hou»en-*tuff, 

If  she  were  downright  clever ; 
And  Sail  could  suit  me  well  enough, 

If  she  would  let  me  have  her.  —  Song,  Yankee  Doodle, 

Hove.  (Aug. -Sax.  Ao/,  pret.  of  heafan^  to  heave.)  This  old  preterite 
is  much  used  by  illiterate  persons  in  the  United  States. 

How?  Used  chiefly  in  New  England,  like  the  French  comment f  in 
asking  for  the  repetition  of  something  not  understood. 

Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 

Don»t  —  let  me  beg  you  —  don't  say  "  How  f  »♦  for  "  What  ?  " 

0.  W.  Holme*,  Po^mt, 

How  are  yon,  Johnny  ?  A  term  of  address  used  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  late  war,  and  now  applied  to  any  stranger. 

How  come?  (Pron.  huc-cum.)  How  came  it  ?  how  did  it  happen  ? 
Southern. 

How  de  ?  A  still  further  contraction  of  how  d^ye  f  for  how  do  you  do? 
Southern.    Used  also  as  a  noun;  as,  ^*  to  send  howdy *^* 

Howdy.  A  desideratum  accomplished.  **  That 's  the  howdy y^^  — the 
very  thing  desired. 

Ho'w  fare  yon  ?  This  is  a  common  expression,  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  for  "  How  do  you  do?  "  It  is  pronounced  short;  as,  **  How 
Jd  ye  t  *'    In  English  prov.  dialect,  *'  How  fare  '« t " 

Newman,    What,  come  back  so  soon  ?    How  fare  you,  Doolittle  ? 
DooUtUe.    Cleverly.    Steady,  pretty  steady,  and  quite  chirk  again,  I  thank 
you. —  i>.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  EngiUund. 

How  is  that  for  high?  A  slang  expression  and  quite  conoonon, 
equivalent  to  *^  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  height  of  it?  "  **  How 
is  that  for  grandeur?  "  *'  What  do  you  think  of  it?  " 
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A  Quaker  nnufied  to  the  slang  phrases  of  the  day,  and  quite 
mystified  with  what  he  has  heard,  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  accosted  by  a  rude  fellow:  — 

Thee  knows  I  cultSrate  the  peacelal  habit  of  oor  sect. 

But  this  man^s  conduct  wrought  on  nie  a  singular  effect; 

For  when  he  slapped  my  broad-brim  off,  and  asked,  **  How  *s  thai  for  high  f  ** 

It  roused  the  Adam  in  me,  and  I  smote  him  hip  and  thigh  1 

When  Scotty  Briggs,  the  California  miner,  called  upon  the  min- 
ister to  preach  the  funeral  discourse  of  Buck  Fanshaw,  a  noted 
character,  he  said:  — 

We  are  going  to  get  it  up  regardless  of  expense.  [Buck]  was  always  nifty 
himself,  and  so  you  bet  his  funeral  ain't  going  to  be  no  slouch,  —  solid  silver 
door-plate  on  his  coffin,  six  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a  nigger  on  the  box  in  a 
biled  shirt  and  a  plug  hat,  —  Aotf's  th<U  for  high  f"  —  Mark  Twain^  Roughing 
It,  p.  3a4. 

How  you  talk !  Said  in  order  to  indicate  surprise  or  other  emotions. 
New  England. 

Hub.  '«  The  Hub  "  is  a  term  applied  to  Boston.  <*  The  Hub  of  the 
Universe  J**  i.  e.  the  great  centre,  or  chief  city,  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  to  which  the  spokes  are  subservient.  This  term  is  applied 
by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  **  London  Daily  News,"  Jan.  18, 
1876,  to  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  India.  In  describing  the 
▼isit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  says:  — 

Calcutta,  with  no  triTial  infusion  of  downright  vulgarity,  swaggers  as  if  it 
were  the  hub  of  the  wuverM,  the  veritable  salt  of  the  earth. 

Hubby,  Hubbly.     Uneven;  rough.     A  term  applied  to  roads,  par- 
ticularly when  frozen.     The  original  word,  still  used  provincially  in 
England,  is  hobbly. 

Huckleberry.  {Gaylussacia.)  A  small  shrub,  and  its  small,  globu- 
lar, black,  sweet  fruit,  resembling  the  Whortleberry  of  England, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  huMtbtrry  and  blackbeny  pies,  you  will  find  them  [in  Connecticut]  just 
as  our  mother  made  them  fifty  years  ngo.  —  Goodrich'' t  Rtminitcence*^  Vol.  I. 
p.  305. 

A  species  found  in  wet  land,  of  a  bluish  color  and  sweeter  than 
the  black,  is  known  as  the  SuKtmp-Huckleberrg, 

Huckleberry  above  the  Persimmon.  To  be  a  huckleberry  pJbove  on^$ 
persimmon  is  a  Southern  phrase,  meaning  to  excel. 

The  way  he  and  bis  companions  used  to  destroy  the  beasts  of  the  forests  was 
huMebmry  above  thepermmmom  of  any  native  in  the  coontiy.  --  Tluirpe,  Bach- 
woods,  p.  168. 
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Huge  Pawa.  A  nickname  given  to  the  working  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York.  Said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  late 
J.  T.  Backinghamf  in  the  **  Boston  Courier." 

The  Hugt  Pawi  ought  to  have  another  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall,  before  they 
make  their  nominations.  — N,  7.  Herald,  Oct.  7, 1846. 

Hugger-Mugger.    1.  To  hush;  to  smother. 

If  a  British  captain  board  an  American  ship,  and  make  a  selection  of  the 
choicest  of  her  crew,  that  is  a  venial  offence,  to  be  huggtr-muggtred  up;  while 
all  our  complaints  are  drowned  by  a  choros  of  "  Britannia  rules  the  waves."  — 
N,  r.  Tribunt,  June  1,  1862. 

2.  To  take  secret  counsels;  to  act  clandestinely;  to  complot. 

Listening  to  key-hole  revelations,  and  hugger-muggering  with  disappointed 
contractors  and  bar-room  politicians,  .  .  .  they  went  home  to  reek  themselves, 
&c.  — ^^.  r.  TrOmnt,  Feb.  25,  1862. 

Hulking.     Exhibiting  bulk;  bulky;  bulky. 

Great,  vigorous,  healthy  men,  .  .  .  walking  rapidly  back  from  the  first  toach 
of  the  foe,  .  .  .  great  huUdng  poltroons. — N.  7.  Trilntne,  June  5,  1862. 

Hull.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  tohole^  very  common  in 
New  £ngland. 

Hulled  Com.    Indian  com  scalded  or  boiled  in  lye,  until  the  hulls 

come  off.    It  is  then  rinsed  and  boiled,  making  a  most  palatable 

dish.     See  Tortilla. 

When  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  ate  so  much  huUed  com  that  it  made  my  jaws 
vAke,-- Kellogg,  Black  Bijle,  p.  19. 

Hulls.  The  husks  of  peas,  &c.  At  the  South,  applied  also  to  the 
shells  of  oysters. 

To  hull.     To  free  from  the  husks:  accordingly,  to  hull  peas  is  to  shell 

them;  to  hull  oysters,  to  open  them.     Southern. 
Huly.     A  noise,  uproar.     ^*  To  raise  huly,^*    New  England. 

Hum.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  home;  as,  **My  old  man  ain't  to 
hum^^*  i.  e.  is  not  at  home.    New  England. 

Well,  well,  I  know  it  now,  —  ^  hum  is  hum,  be  it  ever  so  humbly.**  I  am  desperd 
sick  of  being  in  strange  parts.  I  wish  I  was  at  hum  agin,  under  mother*8  own 
ruff,  I  guess  —  I  know  I  do.  —  D.  Humphregt,  The  7ankee  in  England, 

When  is  charity  like  a  top  ?    When  it  begins  to  hum,  —  Baltimore  Sun. 

Human,  for  human  being.      Western,  and  sometimes  Eastern. 

As  I  was  lookin*  down  the  gully,  I  espied  a  mighty  big  bear,  that  was  travellin* 
my  way.  I  had  no  idee  that  he  was  around,  and  am  quite  sartin  he  didn't  expect 
to  meet  a  human  in  such  a  place.  —  Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  224. 

Parson  Brownlow,  the  editor  of  the  "  Knoxville  Whig,*'  is  jus^  as  fierce  upon 
dogs  when  they  annoy  him  as  he  is  npon  the  humans  who  cross  his  path.  ^^Har^ 
ptr^s  Mag,f  Dec,  1857,  p.  136. 
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What  brings  «  dock  a  stnakiog  it  down  stream  if  hvmant  atn*t  behind  her? 
and  who  *s  in  these  diggins  bat  Indians  7  —  Buxton* t  Far  West,  p.  79. 

The  subject  of  woman,  my  dear  hearers,  is  a  difficulty  a  tender,  and  a  delicate 
one.  Woman,  primarily,  was  a  sort  of  second-hand  Auman,  or,  I  might  say,  the 
camated  snperfloity  of  man.  —  Dow^t  Sermoru,  Vol.  III. 

Hamanitarlan.  (Lai.  hutnanus.)  One  who  denies  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  believes  him  a  mere  man. 

The  *»  N.  y.  Evening  Post,"  July  15,  1859,  in  a  poem  relating 
to  a  Chinaman,  who  had  committed  a  murder  in  California,  says:  — 

Wretched  Barbarian,  worse  than  a  Parian 

Cradled  in  malice, 
What  humanitarian 
Dare  snatch  finom  his  lips  till  he  painfully  sips 
The  mnrderer^s  chalice  ? 

Humbly.     A  vulgar  mispronunciation  of  homely. 

Hummock.  Knolls  or  small  elevations  along  the  coast,  so  designated 
by  seamen.     See  Hommock, 

Hnng.  In  England,  it  occasionally  happens  that  great  offenders  are 
hanged  ;  but  in  the  States  and  Canada  criminals  are  never  hanged^ 
they  are  all  hung.  In  England,  beef  is  hung^  gates  are  hung^  and 
curtains  are  hung;  but  felons  are  hanged;  in  Canada,  felons,  beef, 
gates,  and  curtains  are  all  treated  the  same  way.  —  Rev,  A,  C,  GeiHe^ 
in  Canadian  Journal^  Sept.,  1857. 

Htmg  Beel    Dried  beef,  so  called  from  being  hung  up  in  the  air  to 

dry;  also  called  chip  beef. 

The  hams  were  cut  out,  slightly  salted,  and  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry, 
and  thus  became  dried  or  hung  htff.  —  Goodrich^t  Remimscencet,  Vol.  I.  p  66. 

1.  A  large  piece  or  slice;  a  big  lump.  Ex. :  **  A  great  hunk 
of  bread  and  cheese."  It  is  a  variation  of  the  word  hunch,  which 
is  used  in  England  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  See  Grfose  and 
Moor's  Glossaries. 

2.  (Dutch,  honk,)  Place,  post,  home.  A  word  descended  from 
the  Dutch  children,  and  much  used  by  New  York  boys  in  their  play. 
^^  To  be  Aunit,"  or  **  all  hunk,**  is  to  have  reached  the  goal  or  place 
of  meeting  without  being  intercepted  by  one  of  the  opposite  party, 
to  be  all  safe. 

This  word  has  also  made  its  way  into  political  life.  In  a  debate 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Kew  York  (December,  1856),  on  the 
purchase  of  certain  grounds  on  the  East  River  for  a  market  site. 
Alderman  Ely  said:  — 

Mr.  L had  filled  in  and  made  this  ground  in  the  waters  of  the  East  River 

without  authority;  and  now  he  felt  himself  all  hunk,  and  wanted  to  get  this  enor- 
mous som  oat  of  the  city.— JV:  F.  Triiume^  Dec  aO,  1866. 
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Honkers.  Those  who  cling  to  the  homestead  or  to  old  principles.  A 
nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  ConRcnratiTe  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  opposed  to  the  Young  Democracy,  or 
Barnburners.  They  are  often  called  Old  Hunkers,  from  Hunk, 
home,  as  above. 

Senator  A has  long  coveted,  and  finally  obtained,  a  leading  position.    He 

is  now  the  leader  of  the  hunken  of  Missouri,  —  a  noble  band,  with  just  seven 
principles,  and  a  foresight  the  exact  length  of  their  noses.  —  New  York  Evening 
Post,  1849. 

Honkeriam.  The  doctrines  of  the  Conservative  Democracy,  or  Old 
Hunkers. 

Hnnkey.    Very  fine;  **  tip-top;'*  "just  the  thing."    Applied  more 

commonly  to  things  than  to  persons.     "  That 's  hunkey.** 

In  one  of  the  songs  of  the  late  war  called  "  The  Men  of  the  Day," 

allusion  is  thus  made  to  the  Confederates  and  a  distingoiahed 

General:  — 

And  though  they  many  a  plan  have  tried, 

They  cannot  him  inveigle ; 
The  *MtttIe  Dutchman's  "  wide  awake, 
A  A«fil;ey-boy  is  Sigel. 

On  the  trial  of  General  Babcock  for  connection  with  the  whiskey 
frauds  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.,  1876,  the  following  telegram,  from  J.  H. 
Joyce  to  General  McDonald,  was  submitted:  — 

Matters  are  huHkey,  go  it  lively,  and  watch  sharply.    Every  thing  looka  welL 
Send  a  report.    Feel  kunkey, 

Hunkidori.  Superlatively  good.  Said  to  be  a  word  introduced  by 
Japanese  Tommy,  and  to  be  (or  to  be  derived  from)  the  name  of  a 
street,  or  a  bazaar,  in  Yeddo. 

Oh,  the  noble  class  of  *68  is  just  old  hunkidori; 

It  *B  bound  to  cover  Hamilton,  likewise  itself,  with  gloiy. 

HamUUm  CoUegs  Songs  in  Carmina  CoUegensia,  p.  147. 

At  the  trial  of  General  Babcock,  at  St.  Louis  (Feb.,  1876),  a 
witness  was  asked  if  he  got  a  receipt  for  a  certain  telegram  delivered 
Mr.  Joyce.    He  replied,  **  No." 

Counsel.    **  What  did  he  say  when  you  asked  for  it  ?  ** 
Witness.    He  said,  ''Oh I  that*s  all  right,  hufdddori,  or  something  like  that 
It  'B  only  a  blind.'*  —  Report  in  New  York  Tribms. 

To  hunt  for  Meat.  At  the  Far  West,  the  hunter  hunts  for  meat,  when 
in  search  of  food,  in  contradistinction  to  hunting  for  skins. 

Honting-Bhirt.  A  blouse  or  shirt  originally  made  of  deerskin  and 
highly  ornamented,  worn  by  trappers  and  hunters  as  well  as  by 
travellers  on  the  Western  frontier. 
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A  %ht,  flgond,  and  ftinged  hmtinj^-tkiri  ci  cotton  eov«red  hit  body,  wliilo 
leggings  of  deonkin  iom  to  his  knee.  —  Cooper^  Oak  Cpwinffi, 

Rise  np,  Fremont !  and  go  before ; 

The  honr  most  have  its  man; 
Put  on  the  huntinff-thirt  once  more, 

And  lead  in  Freedom'e  van !  —  WhUHw, 

Bnrra'A  Nest.    A  state  of  confusion.    A  woman's  word. 

"Now  jnst  look  at  yon,  Mr.  Jones!  I  declare,  it  gives  me  a  chill  to  see  you 
go  to  a  drawer.    What  do  yon  want  ?    Tell  me,  and  I  will  get  it  for  yon." 

Mrs.  Jones  eprings  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  who  has  gone  to  the  boreau  for 
aomething,  and  pushes  him  away. 

**  There  now!  Just  look  at  the  hurra' $  nut  you  have  made!  What  do  yon 
want,  Mr.  Jones  ?  "  —  Arthur's  Ladia?  Magazine, 

"  Hallo/*  says  she,  '*  here  *s  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot.  Are  you  goin* 
to  kill  that  boy  ?  Here  *s  a  pretty  hurra's  nest ;  let  me  see  one  of  you  dare  to  lay 
hands  on  this  packanniny.**  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature^  p.  69. 

I  lay  till  after  daylight,  and  then  one  of  mj  comrades  shook  me,  to  tell  me  that 
the  Indian  boys  had  found  a  hurra's  nest.  Out  I  went,  and  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  camp  there  war  an  old  bufiTalo  bull  with  a  hundred  little  screeching 
imps  about  him  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  —  Crockett's  Adventures, 

**  You  *ve  got  our  clock  all  to  pieces,  and  have  been  keeping  up  a  perfect 
hurrah's  nest  in  our  kitchen  for  three  days.  Do  either  put  that  clock  together 
or  let  it  alone."  —  Mrs.  Stowe^  Oldtown  FoOcs^  chap.  iv. 

Hunloane.  (W.  Ind.  urican,)  This  word  does  not  appear  in  any 
English  dictionary  before  1720|  when  Phillips  notices  it  as  a  word 
denoting  *'  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  which  often  happens  in  Jamaica 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  making  very  great  havoc  and 
overthrow  of  trees,  houses,  &c."  Other  dictionaries  of  a  later 
period  describe  it  as  a  violent  wind  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the 
Carib  name  for  a  high  wind,  such  as  is  described  by  Phillips,  and 
was  doubtless  carried  by  seamen  to  Europe,  whence  it  became 
introduced  into  various  languages. 

I  shall  next  speak  of  hurricanes.  These  are  violent  storms,  raging  chiefly 
among  the  Caribee  Islands ;  though  by  relation  "Jamaica  has  of  late 'years  been 
mnch  annoyed  by  them.  They  are  expected  in  July,  August^  or  September.  — 
Dompter,  Voyages^  Tol.  11.  ch.  6. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird. 
While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 
Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

Bryant^  The  Hurricane, 

Hniiygiaph.    A  sketch  made;  a  letter  written  hurriedly. 

But  I  must  close  this  hurrpgraph^  which  I  have  no  time  to  review.  —  71i€ 
Ind^endeut,  July  81, 1861. 
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Hurryment.     Hurry;  oonfaBion.     Southern. 

I  always  hate  to  kiss  old  women  what  hainH  got  no  teeth;  and  I  was  monstrou 
glad  old  Miss  Stallins  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  for  in  the  kurrffmetU  I 
kissed  it.  —  Major  Jonal'i  Travtlt. 

Htirry  up.  A  word  derived  from  the  eating-house  direction  to  the 
seryants  below.  It  vexed  a  lover  of  good  speech  and  apt,  when  he 
heard  a  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  call  to  one  to  come  down  by  using 
tluU  phrase. 

Hurry  up  the  Cakes, ».  e.  Be  quick,  look  alive.  This  phrase,  which 
has  lately  got  in  vog^e,  originated  in  the  common  New  York  eating- 
houses,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  the  waiters  to  bawl  out  the  name 
of  each  dish  as  fast  as  ordered,  that  the  person  who  serves  up  may 
get  it  ready  without  delay,  and  where  the  order,  **  Hurry  up  them 
cakes,**  &c.,  is  frequently  heard. 

If  yon  have  any  communications  to  make,  hurry  them  t^,  hot  and  hasty,  like 
buckwheat  cakes  at  a  cheap  eating-hoose.  —  Dow*t  Sermatu,  p.  61. 

Of  General  Lee,  the  Rebel  chief,  you  all  perhaps  do  know, 
How  he  came  North,  a  short  time  since,  to  spend  a  month  or  so  ? 
Bat  soon  he  found  the  climate  warm,  although  a  Southern  man, 
And  quicklj  hurried  tip  hU  cakes,  and  toddled  home  again. 

BaUad,  How  are  you,  Oenerai  Lse9 

To  hnah  up.     To  cease  speaking,  to  be  silent,  to  hush.     To  dry  up, 

give  us  a  rest,  and  to  shut  up,  are  other  vulgar  ezpre^ions  with  the 

same  meaning. 

We  passed  out,  Greene  foHowing  us  with  loud  words,  which  brought  the  four 
sailors  to  the  door,  when  I  told  him  to  hush  t^,  or  I  would  take  him  priaoner.  — 
General  Sherman's  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

Hnaking.    The  act  of  stripping  off  husks  from  Indian  com ;  generally 

called  ** shucking"  in  tiie  South  and  West.    In  New  Ehgland,  it 

is  the  custom  for  farmers  to  invite  their  friends  to  assbt  them  in 

this  task.    The  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  called  also  Husking 

Bees  and  Husking  Frolics,  are  well  described  by  Joel  Barlow,  in  his 

poem  on  Hasty  Pudding:  — 

For  now,  the  cow-house  fiird,  the  harvest  home, 
Th*  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come ; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work  and  mirth  and  play 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

The  laws  of  huddng  every  wight  can  tell ; 

And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well: 

For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains. 

With  each  smut  ear  she  smute  the  luckless  swains; 

But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast, 

Red  as  her  lips,  and  toper  as  her  waist, 

She  walks  around,  and  culls  one  fovor*d  bean. 

Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
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VarioDi  the  sport,  u  an  the  wits  and  hnins 

Of  we]l-pleas*d  lasses  and  contending  swains ; 

Till  the  rast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away, 

And  he  that  gains  the  last  ear  wins  the  day,  —  Camio  8. 

He  talked  of  a  tnrkey-hont,  a  Atidb'fiy-^e,  thanksgiving  hall,  racing,  and  a 
rarietj  of  things.  —  Margaret,  p.  48. 

He  counts  his  cousin  Phebe  no  better  in  her  home  upon  the  Avenue  than  when 
she  played  barefooted  at  the  old  hiukiHg^roUet  of  Newtown.  — /fce  Marvd, 

Hj  name  is  Jedediah  Homebrad,  — called  Jed  for  short,  —  allowed  to  be  the 
•marteet  chap  at  a  A««fcM»*  or  log-rollin*  in  all  our  parts,  besides  knowin*  something 
about  grammar.  —  The  Grten  MomUain  Boy,  A  Drama,  p.  9. 

According  to  Longfellow,  the  good  luck  attending  the  finding  of 
a  red  ear  is  an  Indian  superstition :  — 

And  whenever  some  lucky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  the  AiMJb'n^, 
Found  a  maize  ear  red  as  blood  is, 
Nushka !  cried  they  all  together, 
Kttshkal  yon  shall  have  a  sweetheart, 
Tou  shall  have  a  handsome  husband. 

Song  ofHiawaAa,  Canto  ziiL 

HuM-Bran  in  Indiana  is  the  same  as  Coh  in  Virginia.  A  corraption 
oihusk. 

Hyper.    To  bustle.    **  I  must  hyper  about  an'  git  tea." 

Hyperion.  (Ceanothus  Americana.)  A  plant,  from  the  leaves  of  which 
was  made  formerly  a  beverage  popular  in  New  England.  See 
Labrador  Tea. 

Hypo.     An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria. 

The  old  man  would  give  up  to  the  hypo,  and  keep  his  bed  for  weeks.  During 
this  time,  he  wouldn't,  say  a  word,  but  "  I  *m  not  long  for  this  world.** — HaUJbwr- 
Um,  The  Amwieana  at  Heme,  Yol.  I.  p.  176. 

Hypo-y,  from  Hypo.    <*  She 's  not  sick,  she 's  only  hypo-y.** 

Hypped.  One  who  has  hypochondria  is  said  to  be  hypped.  Used 
also  in  England. 

(Corruption  of  hoist.)  A  violent  fall.  Ex.  :  '*  His  foot  slipped, 
and  he  got  a  hysL*^  Mr.  J.  C.  Neal  thus  discourses  on  this  word  : 
*'  A  faU,  for  instance,  is  indeterminate.  It  may  be  an  easy  slip  down, 
— a  gentle  visitation  of  mother  earth ;  but  a  hyst  is  a  rapid,  forcible 
performance,  which  may  be  done  either  backward  or  forward,  but 
of  necessity  with  such  violence  as  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  the 
body,  or  it  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  appellation  of  hyst.  It  is  an 
apt  but  figurative  mode  of  expression,  and  it  is  often  carried  still 
further;  far  people  sometimes  say,  *  Lower  him  up,  and  hyst  him 
down.'  "^Charcoal  Sketches. 
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I  can't  aee  the  groond,  and  e^eiy  daik  nlgbt  tin  son  to  gat  A  Ayif, — either  a 
forrexd  hyti  or  a  backord  Aytf,  or  some  sort  of  a  kiftt,  but  more  backerds  than  for- 
rerds.— J.  C.  Neal,  Skeichu, 

One  of  the  most  nnfeelin'  tricks  I  know  of  is  the  waj  some  folks  haye  got  of 
laughing  ont  when  they  see  a  gentleman  catching  a  regular  Aytf,  with  hia  legs  in 
the  air,  and  his  noddle  spUt  down  on  the  cold  bricka.  A  hgU  is  bad  enough 
without  being  sniggered  at  — New  England  Taies, 

Pity,  kind,  gentle  folks,  friends  of  humanity. 
Twig  how  the  payements  are  covered  with  ice; 

fipiinkle  the  sidewalks  with  aehea  for  charity, 
Scatter  the  ashes  and  save  us  a  htftt. 

(  Wmk.)  £v€mmg  Star,  Feb.  i,  1B67. 
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X  dkd !    An  exclamation  lued  in  the  Western  States. 

^*Idadl  U  I  didn't  snatch  up  Rni!  and  kiss  him.**  Here  the  emotbn  of  the 
old  man  made  a  pause.  —  Csrtoit,  The  New  Purekaee^  Yol.  I.  p.  179. 

Ideal  Brokerage.  Among  stock-brokers,  the  ideal  of  brokerage  is  tbe 
purchase  or  sale  of  securities  for  outside  parties,  where  the  object  is 
an  absolute  acquisition  of  property,  or  absolute  sale  of  property. 
Grenerally  speaking,  there  must  be  in  such  case  a  deposit  of  the 
stock  or  of  the  money  yalue  of  the  stock.  —  Medhery^  Men  and 
Mysteries  of  Wall  Sreet^  p.  48. 

Ilk.  In  Scotland  and  the  Korth  of  England,  it  signifies  ihe  same  ;  as, 
"  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk  "  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  surname  and 
the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same;  as,  "Mackintosh  of  Mackin- 
tosh." —  Worcester, 

By  a  curious  perversion,  political  newspaper  writers  in  America 
often  use  the  phrase  **of  that  t/A;  *'  in  the  sense  of  '*  of  that  sort, 
stamp,  class."  Thus  the  ''Baltimore  Sun,"  of  the  15th of  Maj, 
1854,  says :  — 

'*  The  *  Journal  of  Commerce  *  and  the  *  True  Democrat  *  both  denounce  hi 
advance  the  meeting  called  in  the  New  York  Park,  Saturday  afternoon  [to  cea- 
sure  Senator  Douglas's  Nebraska  Bill],  as  a  thorough  abolition  demonstration; 
hi  proof  of  which  the  names  of  John  Van  Buren,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  others 
of  thai  ilk,  that  were  promised  to  speak,  are  referred  to." 

111.  Vicious.  This  strange  application  of  the  word  is  common  in 
Texas  ;  as,  **  Is  your  dog  (2/  f  "  meaning,  is  he  Ticious.  —  Olmsted^ $ 
Texasy  p.  78. 

Illy.  A  word  used  by  writers  of  an  inferior  class,  who  do  not  seem 
to  perceive  that  ill  is  itself  an  adverb,  without  the  termination  /y. 
The  late  Dr.  Messer,  President  of  Brown  Uniyersity,  on  seeing 
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this  word  in  a  oompontion  submitted  to  his  critical  inspection, 
asked  of  the  student  who   presented  it,   **Why  don't  you  say 

PhtWMed  M  my  mind  it,  and  has  been,  by  a  rarieCy  of  attantions,  I  am  tZ^ 
abla  by  letter  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  I  could  wisli  on  the  subjeot  of  your 
letter.  —  Z.€<<<r  of  Richard  B,Ltetoki»  litUr,  1778. 

**My  good  friend,*'  said  the  man  of  gravity,  '*  falave  yon  not  undergone  what 
they  call  hard  times,  — been  set  upon  and  persecuted,  and  very  iUy  entreated,  by 
some  of  your  feUow-oreatures?  '*  — PtUnam*$  Monthly,  August,  1864. 

Immediately,  for  as  soon  as,  Ex.  :  **  The  deer  fell  dead  immediately 
they  shot  him."  This  wretched  word  is  creeping  into  use  from 
England,  where  directly  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Immigrant.  A  person  that  removes  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
a  permanent  residence.  —  Webster. 

Immigration.  (Lat.  immigratio,)  The  passing  or  remoTing  into  a 
country  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  residence.  —  Webster. 

The  *•  London  Quarterly  Review,"  in  noticing  "  Dwight's  Trav- 
els," in  a  note,  says,  **  The  Americans  have  judiciously  adopted  this 
word  from  our  old  writers." — ^Vol.  XXX.  p.  39. 

The  imtmigratioiu  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  and  the  Crusades,  produced 
numberless  accounts,  partly  true  and  partly  fabulous,  of  the  wonders  seen  in 
Eastern  countries.  —  W'arton''s  Hisl.  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 

Immigradon  has  doubtless  been  a  prolific  source  of  multiplying  words.  — 
Hamilton,  Nugm  JUtcrono,  p.  881. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary,  observes  that  this  word,  as  well 
as  immigrant  and  the  verb  to  immigrate,  were  first  used  in  this  coun- 
try by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  History  of  New  Hampshire,  who  gives 
his  reasons  for  their  use.  Immigrant  is  original  with  Dr.  B.  ;  but 
the  others  have  loug  been  used  by  good  English  authors,  though  of 
course  less  frequently  than  by  American  writers,  who  have  more 
need  of  them. 

T6  improve.  1.  To  render  more  valuable  by  additions,  as  houses, 
bams,  or  fences  on  a  farm.  Thus  we  frequently  see  advertisements 
of  a  piece  of  ground  improved  by  a  dwelling  and  out-houses.  ^ 

Where  lands  lye  in  common  unfenced,  if  one  man  shall  improve  hu  land  by 
fencing  in  several,  and  another  shall  not,  he  who  shall  improve  shall  secure  his 
lands  against  other  men's  cattle.  -^Mem,  Cohmg  Laws,  1648. 

2.  To  occupy  ;  to  make  use  of,  employ.  Thus,  some  persons  speak 
of  an  **  improved  "or  an  •*  unimproved  "  house,  meaning  one  occu- 
pied or  unoccupied.  '*  This  word,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  in  the 
first  sense,  is  in  constant  use  in  all  XMots  of  New  England,  but  in 
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the  second  sense  (when  applied  to  persons,  as  in  the  following 
example)  it  is  not  so  common." 

In  action  of  trMpass  against  sereral  defendants,  the  plaintifb  may,  after  issiie 
is  dosed,  strike  ont  any  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  impromn^  them  as  witnesses. 
8wiJV»  Syttem  of  the  CoUny  Lawi  of  CotmecUctU,  Vol.  II.  p.  S38. 

In  a  petition  from  a  Baptist  society  in  the  town  of  Newport,  R.  L, 
in  1783,  for  relief,  they  say  :  — 

Our  meeting-house  has  been  improved  as  a  hospital  by  the  English  and  after- 
wards by  the  French  army,  and  so  much  injured  as  not  to  admit  of  being  re- 
paired. — Actt  ofAtBembiy,  Rhode  Island,  June,  1788. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Webster,  dated  Dec.  26,  1789, 
has  the  following  remarks :  '*  When  I  left  New  England  in  the 
year  1723,  this  word  had  never  been  nsed  among  us,  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  in  the  sense  of  ameliorated  or  made  better,  except  once,  in 
a  very  old  book  of  Dr.  Mather's  entitled  *  Remarkable  Provi- 
dences."* 

Ann  Cole,  a  person  of  serious  piety,  living  in  Hartford,  in  1662,  was  taken 
with  very  strange  fits,  whereon  her  tongue  was  improved  by  a  demon ,  to  ezpreas 
things  unknown  to  herself.  —  Cotton  Mather,  MagnaUa^  Book  TI. 

3.  To  take  an  opportunity;  to  do  as  occasion  requires.  **He 
improved  accordingly."  —  Chaplin  on  the  Sacraments ^  p.  54,  n.  par^  1, 

Improvement.  The  part  of  a  discourse  intended  to  enforce  and  apply 
the  doctrines  is  called  the  improvement,  —  Webster.  Mr.  Pickering 
has  shown  that  the  word  is  used  also  by  Scottish  writers. 

The  conclusion  is  termed,  somewhat  inaccurately,  making  an  vnprovement  of 
the  whole.  The  author,  we  presume,  means  deducing  ftom  the  whole  what  may 
contribute  to  the  general  iaytrovenunt.  —  British  Critic,  Vol.  I.  p.  379. 

The  **  British  Critic ''  is  wrong  in  the  presumption.  A  minister 
improved  the  occasion,  or  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  by  its  practical 
application  of  it  to  his  hearers.  The  improvement  was  the  name 
given  to  such  application. 

Improvements.  Valuable  additions  or  ameliorations;  as  buildings, 
clearings,  drains,  fences  on  a  farm.  —  Webster,     See  Betterments, 

In,  for  into,  Mr.  Coleman,  in  remarking  upon  the  prevalence  of  this 
inaccuracy  in  New  York,  says :  '*  We  get  in  the  stage,  and  have  the 
rheumatism  into  our  knees." — N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  Jan.  6, 1814. 
An  observing  English  friend  at  Philadelphia  also  speaks  of  its  fre- 
quent use  there  in  the  following  terms :  '*  The  preposition  into  is 
almost  unknown  here.  They  say,  *  When  did  you  come  m  town  ? ' 
*  I  met  him  riding  in  town.' ''  —  Pickering.    Also  heard  in  Boston. 

.In,  a.  The  reverse  of  out.    So  used  in  New  England. 
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Zo,  n.  1.  A  person  having  ofBce  or  position;  the  being  in  office,  the 
opposite  of  out* 
2.  A  favorable  disposition;  the  being  **  in  humor.*' 

Do  yon  suppose  /would  bear  with  Moses  Pennel,  all  his  ins  and  outs,  and  ups 
and  downs,  and  be  alwajs  putting  him  before  myself  In  every  thing,  as  jou  do? 
The  Independent,  Feb.  6, 1861,  Tale  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 

In  ova  midst.  A  very  common  and  incorrect  expression  among 
clergymen,  and  mnch  used  at  prayer-meetings.  The  Newport  cor- 
respondent of  the  **  Providence  Journal,**  in  describing  a  fashion- 
able wedding  in  that  city,  says  :  — 

The  whole  affair  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  has  oocurred  in  our  midd 
for  a  long  time. 

We  hare  in  our  midst  also  our  tales  and  traditions  of  the  Bevoluiion,  — JppU- 
tonU  Journal,  April,  1877,  p.  867. 

XnauguraL  The  address  of  a  public  officer  on  his  inauguration  into 
office  ;  an  inaugural  address.  Ex. :  *'  Have  you  read  the  President's 
inaugural  f^^ 

To  inangnrate.  To  begin.  A  word  now  coming  much  into  use  in  this 
sense.  The  good  English  use  of  the  word  is  to  consecrate;  to 
invest  with  new  office  by  solemn  rites,  &c.  Good  writers  never  use 
it  as  we  now  da 

Xnoa.  (Kechua.)  The  title  of  a  king  or  prince  of  Pern,  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards. 

Xndebtednaas.  The  state  of  being  indebted.  —  Chancellor  Kent,  A 
modem  word,  reputed  of  American  origin ;  not  often  used  by  En* 
glish  writers,  yet  it  is  found  in  recent  English  dictionaries. 

Independence  Day.  The  fourth  day  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  renounced  their  subjection  to  Great 
Britain,  and  declared  their  independence. 

Twi^iati  Bed.  An  Indian  bed  of  clams  is  made  by  setting  a  number  of 
clams  together  on  the  ground  with  the  hinge  uppermost,  and  then 
kindling  over  them  a  fire  of  brushwood,  which  is  kept  burning  till 
they  are  thoroughly  roasted.  This  is  the  best  way  of  roasting 
dams,  and  is  often  practised  by  picnic  parties.     See  Clambake, 

Indian  Bread.  Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian-corn  and  rye  also 
called  *^  Boston  bread,"  or  **  Rye  and  Indian.'* 

If  I  don't  make  a  johnny-cake  every  day,  Kier  says,  "•  Ma,  why  don't  yon  make 
some  Indian  bread  f"  —  Widow  Bedott  Pt^we,  p.  70. 

Indian  Com.    Maize;  so  caUed  because  cultivated  by  the  aborigines. 

Indian  Com-mia.  1.  In  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  a  plat  of  ground  where 
hummocks  look  like  the  hillocks  in  which  maize  is  grown. 
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2.  A  team  given  to  hillocks  covering  broad  fielda  near  the  ancient 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  &c.  They  are  with- 
out order  or  arrangement,  being  scattered  over  the  surface  with  the 
utmost  irregularity.  That  these  mammiUary  elevations  were  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  their  name  is  inferred  from  the  present 
custom  of  the  Indians.  The  com  is  planted  in  the  same  spot  each 
successive  year,  and  the  soil  is  gradually  brought  up  to  the  size  of  a 
little  hill  by  the  annual  additions. — Lapham^s  Antiquities  of  Wis- 
consin, 

These  antique  com4iiB$  were  miastuiny  Iarg«,  and  were,  an  the  Iroquois  in- 
formed me,  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  modem  hiUs,a  size  which  zesulted 
from  the  want  of  a  plough.  —  Bekootcrafft  Indian  TrU>ei,  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 

Indian  Currant.     See  Coral  Berry* 

Indian  Dab.     A  kind  of  batter-cake.    Pennsylvania. 

Indian  Fig.  The  fruit  of  a  gigantic  plant  {Cereus  gigantew)  of  the 
Cactus  family,  known  among  the  Indians  of  Kew  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  the  Pitahaya,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  fig  in 
taste. — BartletVs  Pers,  Narrative^  Vol.  II.  p.  189.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  common  prickly  pear,  and  so  is  Barbary  fig. 

Indian  File.  Single  file;  the  usual  way  in  which  the  Indians  traverse 
the  woods  or  march  to  battle,  one  following  after  and  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  other. 

Magna  arose  and  gave  the  signal  to  proceed,  marching  himself  in  advance. 
They  followed  their  leader  singly,  and  in  that  well-known  order  which  has  ob- 
tained the  distinguishing  appellation  of  Indian  fie,  —  Cocper,  Last  of  the  Moki- 
cans. 

Indian  Fort  Enclosures,  usually  by  banks  of  earth  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  foimd  in  Western  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
other  Western  States.  They  were  found  by  the  early  settlers,  and 
are  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

Indian  GHft.  A  term  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  reclaimed 
after  being  given. 

Tn/Han  Giver.  When  an  Indian  gives  any  thing,  he  expects  to  receive 
an  equivalent,  or  to  have  his  gift  returned.  This  term  is  applied 
by  children  to  a  child,  who,  after  having  given  away  a  thing,  wishes 
to  have  it  back  again. 

Tni^tan  Hemp.     (^Apocynum  cannabinum,)     A  medicinal  plant. 

Indian  Ladder.  A  ladder  made  of  a  small  tree  by  trimming  it  so  as 
to  leave  only  a  few  inches  of  each  branch  as  a  support  for  the  foot 
Southern. 
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Having  ptorided  owmIvm  with  a  long  snagged  sapling,  called  an  India* 
ladder^  we  deeoended  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the  grotto.— Sarfrofn's  Florida^ 
p.  847. 

Ikidian  Llqnor.    Whiskey  adulterated  for  sale  to  the  Indiana. 

A  dtixea  of  St  Paul  ftirnishes  some  pretty  hard  papers  on  his  fellow  sinners 
who  trade  with  the  North-western  Indians.  He  says  a  barrel  of  the  *'pure 
Cincinnati,**  even  after  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  railroad  and  lake  travel,  is  a 
sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  manufacture  one  hundred  barrels  of  "  good  Indian 
Uguorf^*  He  says  a  small  bucketful  of  the  Cincinnati  article  is  poured  into  a 
wash-tub  almost  full  of  rain  water;  a  large  qoantity  of  **dog-l^  '*  tobacco  and 
red-pepper  is  then  thrown  into  the  tub;  a  bitter  species  of  root,  common  in  '*  the 
land  of  the  Dakota,**  is  then  cut  up  and  added;  burnt  sugar  or  some  such  article 
is  used  to  restore  something  like  the  original  color  of  the  whiskey.  The  compound 
has  to  be  kept  on  hand  a  few  days  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  then  administered 
to  the  aborigines  ad  libiimn.  —  Nai.  InUOig^neer,  Joly  10, 1858. 

Indian  Meal.    Meal  made  from  Indian  com.    A  mixture  of  the  flour 
of  wheat  and  maize  is  called  wheat  and  Indian* 

Indian  Orchard.  An  old  orchard  of  ungrafted  apple-trees,  the  time 
of  planting  being  unknown.     Kew  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Indian  Peaolioa.  Ungrafted  peach-trees,  which  are  considered  to  be 
more  thrifty  and  to  bear  larger  fruit  than  the  others. 

Indian  Fbyaio.     See  Bowmati^i  Root, 

Indian  Pipe.    See  Wax  Plant* 

Indian  Pudding.    A  puddifig,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are 

Indian  meal  and  molasses. 

As  to  grandmother's  Indian  puddings,  —  alas !  I  shall  nerer  see  their  like  again. 
Goodnek't  BemimaceneeMf  Vol.  I.  p.  871. 

Indian  Reaervation  or  Reaerve.  A  tract  of  land  reserved  for  the 
use  of  Indians. 

Indiana.  The  name  improperly  given  by  early  navigators  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  oountiy  they  inhabited 
was  the  eastern  portion  of  India,  a  name  then  applied  to  far  eastern 
Asia.  The  Spaniards,  until  within  the  present  century,  applied 
the  name  of  **  India  "  and  **  Indies  "  to  their  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica; and  even  now  it  is  said  that  in  Seville  the  department  or  office 
where  the  business  of  America  is  transacted,  and  which  in  England 
would  be  called  the  **  Colonial  Office,"  is  known  as  the  **  India 
House." 

Columbus  was  the  first  to  call  the  natives  of  the  New  World 
IndianSf  believing  that  the  lands  he  had  discovered  were  on  the 
confines  of  India,  in  Asia.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  annoimcing  his  great  discovery,  when  speaking  of  the 
names  he  had  given  to  the  islands,  he  says,  **  To  the  first  island  I 
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fell  in  with  I  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador;  .  .  .  tiie  Indians  call 
it  Goanahani "  (andado  los  indios  gaanaham). 

Indian  Sign.  Signs  of  the  recent  presence  of  Indians  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    See  Siffn, 

Indian  Summer.  A  writer  in  the  <* National  Intelligencer"  for 
Nov.  26,  1857,  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic:  **The 
short  season  of  pleasant  weather  usually  occurring  about  the  middle 
of  November  is  called  the  Indian  Summer,  from  the  custom  of  the 
Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  this  delightful  time  for  harvesting 
their  com;  and  the  tradition  is  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say 
*  they  always  had  a  second  summer  of  nine  days  just  before  the 
winter  set  in.'  It  is  a  bland  and  genial  time,  in  which  the  birds, 
insects,  and  plants  feel  a  new  creation,  and  sport  a  short-lived  sum- 
mer ere  they  shrink  finally  from  the  rigor  of  the  winter's  blast. 
The  sky  in  the  mean  time  is  generally  filled  with  a  haze  of  orange 
and  gold  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  possessing 
enough  of  light  and  heat  to  prevent  sensations  of  gloom  or  chill, 
while  the  nights  grow  sharp  and  frosty,  and  the  necessary  fires  give 
cheerful  forecast  of  the  social  winter  evenings  near  at  hand. 

*'  This  season  is  synonymous  with  the  ^  Summer  of  St.  Martin' 
of  Europe,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  festival  of  St.  Martin, 
held  on  the  11th  of  November.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV. :  — 

'  Farewell  thou  latter  spring  I 
Farewell  all  hallown  summer! ' 

'*  And  more  expressively  in  the  First  Fart  of  Henry  YI. :  — 

'  This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  Ul  raise ; 
Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days.* " 

Indian  Tobacco.  (^Lobelia  inJkUa.)  A  plant  whose  leaves  contain  a 
poisonous,  white,  viscid  juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.  The  common  Mul- 
lein (^Verbascum  thapsus)  was  formerly  called  ''Indian  Tobacco," 
in  New  Jersey.  —  Kalm^s  Travels^  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

Indian  Turnip.  1.  (Arum  triphyllum,)  The  root  of  an  acrid  and 
powerful  poison  when  fresh.  Conunonly  called  '*  Wake  Robin  *'  in 
New  England;  and  in  Rhode  Island  '' Jack-in-the-pulpit." 

2.  {Psoralea  esculenia.)  A  conmion  root  in  the  West,  much  used 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  as  food.  It  is  also  called  Fomme  Blanche  and 
Pomme  de  Frairie. 

Indian  Weed.    Tobacco. 

When  Charles  the  First,  long  since  came  hither, 
In  stormy  and  tempestaona  weather, 
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Leaving  behind  to  nute  up  seed, 
And  tend  a  stinking  Indian  Witd^ 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Hjbernians  wild,  &e. 

^Bo&'wud  Redivivua  .  .  .  oakukUedfor  the  Meridian  o/Mcnyland  (1790),  p.  10. 

To  Indiot.    To  indite. 

Keyer  was  letter  to  the  **  Congregationalist  **  indicted  from  this  locality  before.  — 
CongregaHonaUtt,  Feb.  7, 1863,  Lett,  from  HatUrae  Inlet, 

Indignation  Meeting.  A  public  meeting  called  by  a  political  or  other 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  correct  an  alleged  or  real 
public  abuse. 

Instead  of  those  indignation  meetingt  set  on  foot  in  the  thne  of  William  the 
Testy,  where  men  met  together  to  rail  at  public  abuses,  groan  over  the  evils  of 
the  times,  and  make  each  other  miserable,  there  were  joyous  roeetingB  of  the 
two  sexes  to  dance  and  make  merry.  —  Irving^  Knickerbocker, 

The  public  look  chiefly  to  the  press  for  advice  and  information  as  to  their 
rights  and  duties,  and  had  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  gagged  and  put  down  by 
**  illegal  orders,  attachments,  fines  and  imprisonments  for  imaginary  contempts 
against  courts  which  cannot  be  reduced  much  lower  than  they  have  reduced  them- 
selves." So  said  the  resolutions  of  the  indignation  meeting  of  the  9th  March,  1851 ; 
and  this  language  was  generally  applauded.  —  AnnaisofSan  Francisco^  p.  9iL 

Xnfidr.  The  **  reception  "  party  or  entertainment  of  a  newly  married 
couple.    West  and  South. 

The  infair^  or  wedding  supper,  was  all  ready,  we  were  marshalled  to  our  seats; 
and  a  most  sumptuous  feast  it  was.  —  Southern  SkeU^ee^  p.  69. 

Znfonnatory.  Giving  information.  **  To  indite  long  letters  in/amv' 
atory  and  descriptive." — Lett,  from  Virginia  in  N,  Y.  Tribune ^ 
April  9,  1862. 

Zntlde  of .    Within;  in  less  time  than.    In  common  use. 

They  [the  libertine  and  the  harlot]  would  pollute  the  society  of  Heaven  imide 
of  twenty-four  hours,  if  they  went  there.  —  Botton  Journal^  April  27, 1877. 

Xnatitation.  A  flash  word  of  recent  introduction,  as  applied  to  any 
prevalent  practice  or  thing. 

The  driving  of  vehicles  is  a  great  inttituiion  among  us,  and  may  be  safely  said 
to  constitute  almost  the  only  out-door  amusement  of  the  majority  of  our  male  popu- 
lation. The  ambition  of  werf  fast  man,  young  or  old,  is  to  possess  a  wagon  with 
one  or  two  trotting  horses  attached.  —  If.  T.  Herald. 

Oarroting,  as  an  inttitntion^  may  be  said  to  be  almost  extinct  in  New  York.  It 
went  out  of  fashion  in  a  desperate  hurry  immediately  after  a  sensible  judge  sen- 
tenced three  garroters  to  the  state  prison,  one  for  life,  the  others  for  twenty-one 
yean  each.  —  Tricke  and  Trope  of  Nets  York,  p.  47. 

Whatever  small  thinkers  and  small  actors  may  attempt,  woman  cannot  be 
counted  out  and  classified  as  a  mere  appendage.  She  is  an  intUtutiony  and  here- 
after must  receive  the  most  generous  culture  and  recognition,  if  man  and  society 
are  ever  to  be  more  than  they  have  been  in  times  past  —  H,  L,  Stuart,  in  N,  F. 
TVJdNie,  1858. 
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A  very  unwholesome  object,  the  cafeaes-of  a  lai^  dog,  has  been  suffered  to  lie 
in  Ninth  Street,  near  D,  since  Tuesday,  although  most  abominably  offensive  and 
unhealthy.  A  similar  intUtutitm  has  occupied  a  site  on  the  commons  for  some 
time  post,  filling  the  air  with  noxious  odors.  —  ( WaA. )  Evening  Star^  July,  185S. 

From  the  following  example,  it  appears  that  this  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  the  word,  is  not  confined  to  this  country:  — 

The  camels  form  an  irutituiitm  of  India,  —  possibly  a  part  of  the  traditional 
policy,  —  and  they  must  be  respected  accordingly.  —  London  Timet  Cor.  from 
/ikfia.— April,  1858. 

To  inatmot  out  To  remove  from  office,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
by  instructions  sent  from  a  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Tyler . . .  opposed  the  removal  of  the  U.  S.  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank 
by  General  Jackson*s  order,  and  was  in  1836  inttrucUd  oiU  of  the  Senate  on 
that  issue,  having  previously  been  very  strongly  sustained  by  the  Legislature  of 
[Virginia].  —  N.  Y.  Trilmne,  Jan.  22, 1862. 

To inaurreot.    To  rise;  to  make  an  insurrection. 

If  there 's  any  gratitude  in  free  niggers,  now  they  'U  inturrect  and  take  me 
out  of  prison.  —  Vanity  Fair,  April  5,  1862. 

Interest.  Manifestation  of  attention;  expression  of  emotion ;  reviTed 
feeling,  especially  respecting  religion. 

The  South  Church  in  Concord  has  had  a  quiet  religions  inUrett  for  two 
months  or  more.  —  Rev.  Jotepk  Cookj  in  Conffregationalist, 

To  Interfere.  **  He  interfered  with  me,"  in  the  West,  generally  implies 
rough  usage. 

Interior.    The  Mississippi  Yalley.    Recent  and  growing  usage. 

Interval  or  Intenrale.  Low  or  alluvial  land  on  the  margins  of  rirera. 
So  called  in  New  England.  Similar  land  is  called,  in  the  Western 
States,  "  bottom  land."  —  Worcester, 

The  interval  intended  in  New  England  geography  is  the  interval  or  space 
between  a  river  and  the  mountains,  which  on  both  sides  uniformly  accompany 
its  course  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  its  margin.  Hence  interval  lands 
include  meadow  and  uplands,  and  in  general  the  whole  of  the  narrow  valley 
through  which,  in  these  regions,  the  rivers  flow.  —  KendaWs  TinveU,  Vol.  m. 
p.  183. 

Interviewer.  A  person  employed  by  some  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  an  interview  with  a  particular  party 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  which  is  to  be  made 
known  to  the  public.  A  Cincinnati  paper,  of  Sept.  10,  1877,  thus 
heads  an  article  upon  the  policy  of  President  Hayes,  who  w^as  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  to  Ohio:  ^*  The  President  run  down  by  the  Inter- 
viewers.** 

Then  the  interviewer  began  gently  to  exercise  tiiose  latheiy  arts,  for  skill  in 
which  his  sort  is  renowned. — N.  T.  Tribune. 
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fltaator  RoUiiis,  of  New  HMapthin*  lefnses  to  talk  politios  with  anybody,  but 
a  Tigoroos  application  of  the  interview€r*$  pomp  has  extracted  from  him  the 
remark  that  the  Civil  Service  order  against  office-holders  will  eventoally  be  a 
dead  letter.  —  Bottom  paper. 

The  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler  has  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Washington.  .  .  .  The 
hnngry  interviewer  sounded  him  in  vain  for  an  opinion,  and  had  to  content  him- 
self with  the  general  obsenration  that  the  ex-Secretary  looks  like  a  man  who  is 
saying  nothing,  but  doing  an  awful  amount  of  thinking.  —  N,  T.  Tribune,  Sept. 
18,  1877. 

To  Interviewer.  To  question;  to  obtain  information  by  questioning; 
to  **  pump  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  secrets." 

Mr.  Beecher  is  interviewed  every  day  or  two  now  on  the  political  situation,  and 
each  time  he  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  outlook.  —  N.  T.  Tribune, 

Into.  Used  as  denoting  a  number  or  quantity,  &c.,  deficient;  as,  **  I 
had  enough  [money]  into  six  cents.*'  **  It  was  wide  enough  into  an 
inch . ' '    Connecticut. 

In-ty.  Certainly;  indeed.  *<Ye8;  in-ty."  Used  by  aged  persons  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  about  1820,  and  also  in  New  Hampshire.  The  word 
is  probably  French,  entier,  etttirey  used  much  as  the  English-speaking 
Irish  now  use  entirely,  **  Yes,  in-ty;  '*  **  No,  in-ty,"  were  formerly 
used  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury  and  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
as  stated  by  Professor  C.  £.  Stowe  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Chipman. 

Xtawardneas.  Interest;  purpose.  Frequently  employed  in  this  sense 
in  the  Beecher-Tilton  correspondence. 

The  true  inwta^nete  of  the  late  Southern  policy  of  the  Bepablican  part^.  — 
N,  T,  Tribune,  April,  1877. 

Irish.  Temper;  anger.  Colonel  Dick  Johnson,  of  Tecumseh  reputa- 
tion, used  this  Western  substantive  in  one  of  his  Eastern  speeches: 
**  My  friends  say  that  my  Irish  is  getting  up,''  meaning,  I  am  get- 
ting angry. 

Xiisli  Potato.  A  term  used  throughout  the  country  to  distingfoish 
the  oommon  (^Solanum  tuberosum)  from  the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus 
baiaias). 

Zron-olad  Oath*  A  term  applied  to  an  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
Southern  men  engaged  in  war  against  the  Union,  to  entitle  them  to 
the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

Iron  "Weed.  (Vemonia  noveboracensis.)  A  plant,  called  in  the  North- 
eastern States  Flat  Top,  almost  the  only  tall  weed  found  in  the  bean- 
tiful  **  wood  pastures  "  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.    Western. 

Irreliabillty.    The  quality  of  that  which  we  cannot  rely  upon. 

Sorely,  the  irreHabUiiff  of  our  war  news  mnet  be  demoralising  all  onr  channels 
of  faifimnation.^  TAe  CongrtgcUhnaKd,  Jan.  81,  ISeS. 
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b.  Some  American  grammarians  condemn  snch  expressionB  as  '^  He 
is  come,  arrived,  returned,  gone;  was  come,"  &c.,  universal  in  Eng- 
land and  occurring  everywhere,  in  the  Bible  and  the  best  writers. 
No  Englishman  would  say  **  the  boat  has  gone,"  *'  has  come: "  he 
would  say,  **  he  has  gone  to  London  many  a  time; "  *'  he  has  oome 
several  miles  to  no  purpose;"  '*he  has  returned  by  a  different 
road." 

The  difference  in  meaning  is  obvious,  and  contributes  to  enrich 
the  language.  In  the  former  expression,  gone,  arrived,  &c.,  are  real 
participial  adjectives,  expressing  a  permanent  state;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  verbs. 

Isabella  Qrape.  A  cultivated  grape  of  Vitis  labrusca,  not  much  es- 
teemed for  its  wine-producing  qualities,  but  grown  for  table  use. 

bland.  In  prairie  regions,  the  same  terms  are  used  as  if  the  timber 
were  land  and  the  prairie  water.  A  cluster  of  trees  is  called  an 
island,  sometimes  a  mot,  — a  small  strip  of  prairie  running  into  a 
wood,  a  cove,  and  a  larger  one,  a  hay. 

The  Boil  of  the  prairies  is  deep  and  rich;  but,  being  of  a  dajey  nature,  retami 
the  water  after  heavy  rains,  so  as  to  appear  flooded.  In  some  are  little  clamps  of 
trees  on  higher  ground,  wlilch  are  called  isltutds,  —  Harrit,  Journal  of  a  Tomr, 
&c.,  p.  178. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  beautiful  grove,  or  itlcuid  of  timber,  where  the 
heroes  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  sleep  their  last  sleep. — A  Straff 
Yankee  w  Teaoas,  p.  362. 

iMuance.    The  act  of  issuing. 

Mr.  Wilson  called  up  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  military 

peace  establishment. 

A  long  discussion  occurred  on  a  portion  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  iuwxnee  of 
arms  to  the  State  authorities  for  militia  purposes.  —  Debate  in  U,  S,  Senate, 
July  20, 1868. 

Item.    Information ;  as,  *'  I  got  item  of  his  being  in  town."    This  word 

is  used  among  Southern  gamblers  to  imply  information  of  what 

cards  may  be  in  a  partner's  or  an  opponent's  hands:  this  is  called 

"  giving  ircm." 

Keep  your  eyes  skinned  and  your  rifles  dean,  and  the  minit  yer  get  item  that 
I  *m  back,  set  off  for  the  cross  roatls,  &c.  — N,  T.  Spirit  qfthe  Times, 

Itemise.    To  make,  prepare,  collect. 

Ztemiser.  **  An  itemizer  of  the  *  Adams  Transcript.'  "  —  Congrega- 
twnalist,  Sept.  21,  1860. 

Zvy.    In  Connecticut  use,  for  Laurel, 

levant  to  know!  Exclamation  of  surprise.  *'The  Russians  have 
gained  a  great  battle,' '    **  I  want  to  know  1 ' ' 
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To  Jab.    To  strike  or  thrust;  as,  **  Re  Jabbed  a  knife  into  me." 

Jaoal.  (Span.,  pron.  kaeal;  from  the  Mexican  xacalli^  a  straw  hut.) 
A  honse  built  of  erect  stakes,  with  their  interstices  filled  with  mud. 
They  are  oonmion  in  Texas  and  in  new  Spanish  settlements. 

The  modern  village  of  Goliad  is  composed  of  about  twentjf  j'ooob,  laii^  and 
of  a  eom|Muratively  comfortable  character,  scattered  over  two  hills.  —  OlnuUtTi 
Ttms^  p.  963. 

Jackaaa -Rabbit  (Lepus  callotis,)  A  rabbit,  found  on  the  high  plains 
of  Texas  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  called  from  its  very 
long  ears  and  long  and  slender  legs.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names 
of  Mule  Rabbit,  Texan  Hare,  and  Black-tailed  Hare.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  Lepua  Texianus  {Audubon  and  Bachmariy  HI.  156). 
Both  species  were  so  called  by  our  soldiers,  in  the  Mexican  war. 

Our  conversation  was  cat  short  by  a  Jackai§-rabbit  bounding  from  under  our 
horses*  feet — Audubon^M  Quadrt^fedi  of  North  America^  Tol.  II.  p.  95. 

Thejadban-rabbit  crossed  our  path  occasionally;  but  it  sprang  up  so  suddenly, 
and  darted  through  the  low  bushes  or  chapparal  so  rapidly,  that  I  could  not  get 
a  shot  at  om,  —  BartletVM  Ntw  Mexico^  Vol.  I.  p.  76. 

Jaok-at-a-Plnob.     As  a  last  resort.    Aupis  oiler. 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Goon  feels  wonderfully  cat  up,  because  she  knows  that  her 
husband  took  her  Jack-at-a^ndk,  —  Widow  BtdoU  Pqpertj  p.  St7. 

Jackson  Craoken.    Fire  crackers.     South-western. 

Jaek-in-the-Pulpit.  (Ariscema  triphyllum.)  The  Indian  turnip.  The 
recent  tuber  boiled  in  milk  is  a  popular  medicine  in  coughs.  New 
England.    In  Connecticut,  it  is  called  One^berry. 

Jaek4H4heintlpU  preaches  to-day, 

Under  the  green  trees  just  over  the  way, 
Squirrel  and  song-sparrow,  high  on  their  perch, 

Hear  the  sweet  lilj-bells  ringing  to  church.  — Jane  Taylor, 

Jaok-Stonea.  A  game  played  with  five  small  stones,  or  with  the  same 
number  of  bones  from  the  knees  of  a  sheep.  It  is  an  old  game,  and 
is  known  in  England  as  Dibbs.    See  further  in  Addenda. 

Jag.    A  parcel  or  load.  —  Halliwell.    And  so  in  New  England. 

As  thers  was  very  little  money  in  the  country,  the  bank  bought  a  good  Jag 
on  *t  in  Europe.  —  Major  Downing^*  LttUrty  p.  168. 

Jam.  In  Maine,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  where  logs  are  floated  down 
streams,  they  have  often  to  pass  where  the  channel  is  contracted  by 
encroaching  cliffs,  or  where  the  river  is  otherwise  obstructed.  In 
going  down,  the  progress  of  the  logs  is  sometimes  checked,  other 
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logs  are  driven  down  until  thousands  are  piled  up  in  ineactrimbls 
confusion,  blocking  up  the  river  for  hundreds  of  yards,  and  some- 
times where  the  stream  is  narrow  for  miles.  This  is  called  a  jam. 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  attended  with  great  danger,  to 
break  these  jams  of  logs.  In  some  cases,  they  form  a  dam,  when  the 
water  rises  until  the  dam  gives  way.  The  breaking  of  a  jam  in- 
volves the  failure  or  success,  among  lumbermen,  of  a  long  winter 
campaign.  Jt  must  be  done  quickly,  ere  the  freshet  subsides,  or 
the  labor  of  the  year  is  lost.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  floating 
ice,  which,  floating  down  a  river,  meets  with  an  obstruction  and 
forms  a  yam. 

Jam  up.  A  slang  expression,  equivalent  to  the  English  **  slap  up," 
^*bang  up,"  ».  e.  capital,  prime. 

There  must  have  been  a  charming  climate  in  Paradise.  The  temperature  wii 
perfect,  and  connubial  bliss,  I  allot,  was  real  yam  vp,  —  Bam  SUdi,  Human  Natmn^ 
p.  278. 

Jamaica  Pepper.     See  AlUpice. 

Jamboree.    A  frolic ;  a  row ;  a  jollification. 

Case  was  arrested  by  a  police  officer,  at  his  house,  drunic  clear  through.  He 
was  having  a  good  deal  of  a  jimboree^  and  defied  the  police  to  take  him.  — New 
Tork  PoUee  Etport. 

O.  B.  went  on  a  regular yamftoree  on  Thursday  night.  Filling  himself  up  with 
bad  liquor,  he  raised  a  row  and  was  taken  up  by  the  police.  —  Prorndtmee  Prtm. 

Jameatown  Weed.     (Pron.  Jimton  toted  J)    The  Thorn  Apple  {Ikt'^ 

tura  stramonium).    Its  Northern  names  are  Stinkweed  and  Apple 

of  Peru.    It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  tropical  America, 

and  to  have  been  first  observed  about  Jamestown,  Virginia,  where  it 

sprang  up  on  heaps  of  ballast  and  other  rubbish  discharged  from 

vessels ;  whence  its  Southern  name. 

The  Jamestown  weed  is  one  of  the  greatest  coolers  in  the  world.  It,  being  an 
early  plant,  was  gathered  very  young  for  a  boiled  salad  by  some  of  the  soldiers, 
to  pacify  the  troubles  of  bacon,  and  some  of  them  eat  plentifully  of  it,  the  effect 
of  which  was  a  verj'  pleasant  comedy ;  for  they  turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for 
several  days.  —  Beverly,  ffist.  of  Virffinta,  Book  II. 

The  Jamestown  weed  is  excellent  for  curing  bums  and  assuaging  inflammations; 
but  taken  inwardly  brings  on  a  sort  of  drunken  madness. — Lawsm^s  OatoHmii 
1718,  p.  78. 

**  George,  did  you  ever  see  Sicily  Bums  ?  '*  ''Yes,  a  very  handsome  girl.'* 
"Handsome!  this  wurd  don't  kiver  the  case.  She  shows  among  wimen  like  a 
sun-flower  as  compared  to  dog-fennel,  an*  smart  weed,  andytm«efi.**  —  StU  Lutein 
good*»  Eaperienee, 

Jammed.  Mashed,  when  applied  to  potatoes.  *^  Will  you  have  your 
potatoes  whole  or  jammed' f  **  was  asked  of  a  traveller  at  a  hotel  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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JapooioadoiiL  A  'word  inrented  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  denote  the  upper 
daeees  of  society.  AUnsiTe  to  the  flower  known  as  the  Japonica 
lily. 

Jaqnima.  (Span.,  pron.  hak-ke-ma.)  The  head-^taU  of  a  halter,  used 
in  Texas  and  California  for  breaking  wild  horses. 

Jayhawker.  A  cant  name  in  the  Western  States  for  a  lawless  or 
other  soldier  not  enlisted;  a  freebooting  armed  man;  a  guerilla. 
'*  The  Leavenworth  Conservative  "  says  **  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  Colonel  Jennison,  of  Kew  York,  and,  being  a  jovial,  festive,  and 
lively  cuss,  his  comrades  always  spoke  of  him  as  the  '  Gay  Yorker.' 
This  expression  was  afterwards  used  to  designate  his  men,  and  in 
its  various  travels  naturally  underwent  many  changes  until  at  last 
it  crystallized  into  Jayhatoker.^' ^  N,  Y,  World,  Jan.  8,  1862. 

We  are  soldiers,  not  thieves  or  plmiderers,  or  Ja/ffkawhen.  —  PrwiamaUon  of 
Oemeral  James  Lane,  Oct.,  1861. 

General  Sheridan,  in  a  despatch,  having  spoken  of  Louisiana 
**  banditti,"  gave  much  offence  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  In 
explanation,  the  General  said:  — 

The  terms  Jayhawktr  and  Banditti  were  employed  to  distSng^sh  them  from 
the  White  League,  a  secret  military  organization.  The  term  Jayhawktr  could  not 
be  used,  for  the  White  Leagues  were  not  plunderers  and  robbers. 

To  Jeopardise.  To  expose  to  loss  or  injury. — Webster.  This  word 
is  often  seen  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  as  they  are  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  doubtless  a  oomiption  of  the  ancient  verb  to 
jeopard,  as  dqnitke  is  of  depute. — Pickering.  The  word  is  much 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  less  frequently  in  England. 

The  profound  respect  for  the  cause  of  truth  which  led  Mr.  Tooke  not  Xo  jeopard- 
tse  its  interests  by  any  hasty  assumption  of  its  name  and  pretensions  for  a 
discovery  yet  incomplete  constitutes  one  of  his  surest  holds  upon  posterity.  — 
London  Athenaum,  March  18, 1848. 

▲  bone,  with  a  wagon  attached,  took  fright  yesterday  afternoon  in  York 
Street,  and  started  off  at  full  vg/t^jeopardiaxng  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pedestrians. 
One  female,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  narrowly  escaped  being  knocked  down  and 
run  over.  —  N.  Y,  Cornier  and  Enquirer. 

Jerked  Meat.  Dried  meat;  a  term  more  generally  applied  to  beef 
dried  in  the  open  air.  Some  imagine  the  word  to  have  come  from 
the  Spanish  Charqui,  the  common  term  in  all  Spanish  America, 
Mexico  alone  excepted,  for  dried  beef. 

Jerks  and  Jerking  Xbcerciae.  The  paroxysms  into  which  certain 
religious  enthusiasts  fell  at  their  camp-meetings  in  the  West,  though 
chiefly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  consisted  in  being  jerked  in 
all  directions,  and  over  whatever  object  happened  to  be  in  the  way. 
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In  these  cases,  the  persons  affected  would  be  left  to  themMlTes, 
because  the  people  said  that  to  oppose  them  would  be  to  resist  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

JoBsie.     **  To  give  one  Jessie  "  means  to  give  him  a  flogging. 

Well,  boas,  yoa^ve  slashed  the  hide  off  *er  that  feller,  touched  his  raw,  and 
rumpled  his  feathers,  —  that 's  the  way  to  give  himjetsy.  —  Eobb^  Squatter  lAfo^ 
p.  33. 

The  preacher  went  in  for  giving  Jeuie  to  the  Chorch  of  Rome.  —  Doesttdu, 
p.  105. 

It  is  represented  that  a  great  many  people  from  Salt  Lake  have  been  met,  and 
they  all  say  that  the  Mormons  are  going  to  give  u§  Jeme.  —  8t,  Lome  R^ubU- 
can,  1857. 

The  Judge  [who  was  a  candidate  for  office]  had  to  stay  at  a  convenient  distance 
to  hear  that  Hobs  Allen  was  giving  him  particular  Jette.  — Sou  AUen*M  Jpolagg. 

JewhlUikenal    A  Western  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Didn't  you  know  that  feller,  Arch  Cooney  ?  He  was  a  hos»-fiy.  He  *s  a  few! 
well  he  is.  JewhiUOBen^  how  he  could  whip  a  nigger!  and  swear!  whew! — 
Traite  of  American  Humor, 

To  Jib.  A  horse  in  a  carriage,  when  he  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go, 
is  said  to  jib.  In  England,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  horse  that 
backs  instead  of  going  forward.  —  HaUiwelL     See  Baulk, 

Jibber.    A  horse  in  harness  who  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go  forward. 

Let  any  person  driving  a  strange  horse,  with  a  load  that  he  is  not  sure  he  can 
start  easily,  proceed  according  to  directions ;  and  he  may  be  certain  that,  if  the 
animal  be  not  already  a  Jibber,  he  will  not  make  himself  so.  — Jenmngt  on  UU 
Bone,  p.  SN)0. 

To  jibe.  To  suit,  agree,  harmonize.  A  variation  of  to  gee,  which  last 
is  used  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Nautical  in  its 
origin:  **to  go  about,  with  the  wind  aft;  '*  to  jibe  well  is  to  toark 
well.     One  vessel  Jibes,  another  tacks,  better. 

I  attempted  to  sing  the  words  of  **  Old  Hundred,"  while  the  lady  played  the 
Jenny  Lind  Polka,  which  didn't  seem  to  Jibe.  —  Doettickt,  p.  118. 

Jig.     An  artificial  squid  for  trolling.     New  England. 

"  A  school  of  blue-fish !  '*  exclaimed  the  Professor,  as  his  eye  caught  the  move* 
ment  to  which  I  pointed.  He  shouted  frantically  to  the  pilot  to  make  haste  with 
the  dory,  and,  throwing  on  an  overcoat,  seized  from  the  locker  where  we  kept 
our  fishing  tackle  a  long,  stout  line,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  shining,  spoon- 
shaped  piece  of  pewter,  terminated  by  a  large  hook.  This  apparatus  he  caUed  a 
jig.  —  J\r.  T.  Tribune,  July  22,  1858. 

Upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  contrivance  referred  to  is  called 
a  spoon^hook,  where  it  is  used  for  catching  bass,  pike,  and  mua- 
kalnnge. 
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9lg  i»  up,  t.  €.  the  game  is  up;  it  is  all  over  with  me. 

The  time  was  when  I  eould  cat  pigeon-wings  and  perform  the  doable-shuffle 
witii  precision  and  activity ;  but  those  days  are  over  now,  —  ^fig  if  «p.  —  JTen- 
daU^  Sania  Fe  £apedUi<m,  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

Jigamaree.  A  triyial  or  non-sensible  thing.  A  factitious  word,  equiv- 
alent to  **  jiggumbob  ''  and  **  thingumbob."  It  is  explained  in  the 
English  glossaries  to  mean  a  manoeuvre,  a  trick. 

He  is  also  the  inwentor  of  the  ^  hoosekeeper's  friend,**  that  ere  Jigamaree  the 
winimim  scrubs  with,  instead  of  going  on  their  hands  and  knees  as  they  used  to. 
N.  r.  Spirit  of  a*  TVmes. 

I  went  over  t'other  night  to  see  Ihem  all,  as  they  was  as  bnsy  as  bees  in  a  tar 
barrel  sowin*  and  makin*  up  finery.  Mary  was  sowin*  something  mighty  fine 
with  raffles  andyt^mat-eet  all  around  it  — Major  Jome^s  Cowtik^, 

^IgBor.    1.  An  insect.     See  Chigoe. 

2.  A  small  fishing  vessel.    New  England. 
8.  A  sail. 
JiggUng-Board.   A  board  the  ends  of  which  are  placed  upon  frames  or 
stools,  upon  which  a  person  stands  and  springs  up;  also  called  a 
joUy-board. 
Jlmbaijawed.    Where  the  lower  jaw  projects  unnaturally. 
Jlm-^ama.    Delirium  tremens.    Kentucky. 

Jimmy.  A  piece  of  iron,  varying  in  length,  sharp-pointed  atone  end, 
used  by  burglars  for  prying  open  doors  and  iron  safes,  or  for  forcing 
a  lock. 

Jimpaon  or  Jimson  Weed.  Jamestown  Weed.  (Stramonium.)  Said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  See  James- 
town Weed. 

She  went  to  the  open  door  and  stood  in  it  and  looked  oat  among  the  tomato 
vines  Uidjimpmm  weeds  that  constituted  the  garden.  —  Mark  Twain,  Tom  Saw-- 
yer,  p.  18. 

Jobber.    1.  Used  only  conventionally  in  Wall  Street.    In  London,  it 

is  the  equivalent  of  a  stock  operator.  —  Medhery. 

2.  One  who  purchases  goods  from  importers  and  manufacturers 

by  the  package,  and  sells  to  retailers. 

Jobblng-Honse.  A  mercantile  establishment  which  purchases  from 
importers  and  sells  to  retailers.  —  Webster. 

Joe-pye  Weed.  (Eupatorium  purpureum.)  Maine. — Thoreau*8  Maine 
Woods f  p.  817.  So  called  from  an  Indian  of  that  name,  who  cured 
t^hus  fever  with  it,  by  copious  perspiration.  —  Rafinesque^  Med. 
Flora,  Vol.  L  p.  179. 

Jog.  A  projection  or  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  plain  surface, 
e.  g,  in  the  course  of  a  fence,  or  in  the  side  of  a  building.    Comp. 
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EngliBh  proTinoial  Joeheyy  *<  uiieTBn  "  (Kent).    Jogging^  ayroiuber- 

ance  on  the  surface  of  sawn  wood.    Eastern. 

Th«  addition  which  Billy  Jacobs  had  mad«  [to  the  house]  was  oblong,  running 
out  to  the  south,  and  projecting  on  the  front  a  few  feet  beyond  the  other  part. 
This  obtrusive /oy  was  certainly  very  ugly.  — Merctf  PkiUniek's  Ckoioe,  p.  7. 

The  little  clumsy,  meaningless  ^oy  ruined  the  hoose,  —  gave  it  an  anoomfort»-> 
bly  awxy  look,  &c.  —  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

John.    A  common  name  in  California  for  a  Chinaman. 

I  passed  out  of  the  Chinese  theatre,  with  a  lady  and  two  children.  We  had 
to  walk  through  a  crowd  of  Johm.  .  .  .  Moreover,  all  that  John  does,  he  seems 
to  do  with  a  sluggish  amount  of  slqggish  decorum.  —Nordkoft  Cai^omiOf  p.  8S. 

Johnnies.  Daring  the  late  ciyil  war,  a  term  apj^ed  by  the  soldien 
of  the  Union  army  to  those  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Johnny-Cake.  A  cake  made  of  Indian  meal  mixed  with  milk  or 
water.  A  New  England  Johnny-Cake  is  inyariably  spread  npon  the 
stave  of  a  barrel-top,  and  baked  before  the  fire.  Sometimes  stewed 
pnmpkin  is  mixed  with  it. 

Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  Virginians  pride ; 
Bich  Johmiy-oake  this  mouth  has  often  tried. 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same ; 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a  dash  of  pnmpkin  in  the  paste. 

Joti  Barlow  f  Poem  on  Haatjf  Pudding, 

Little  Sarah  she  stood  by  her  grandmother's  bed, 

**  And  what  shall  I  get  for  your  breakfast  ?  "  she  said. 

**  Ton  shall  get  me  a  Johnng-cake :  quickly  go  make  it, 

In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minates  bake  It"  —  L.  Marin  CkikL 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  imagine  it  to  have 
originally  been  joumey^ake. 

All  the  greatness  of  our  State  has  been  nourished  on  joknny-cakti  of  white  oom- 
meal.  JbAnny-cdbe  I  spell  in  deference  to  modem  usage,  though  the  old  name, 
Joumty-cake^  may  well  recall  to  us  that  long  and  toilsome  journey,  when  our  great 
founder  fled  from  the  odious  land  of  yellow  com.  —  Cor,  of  Providence  JowmaL 

Johnny-jiunp-npHuid-klwi-me,  Johnny-Jmnp-np,  Johnny-Jump- 
er. Names  given  to  the  Heart's  Ease,  or  Violet.  This  name  is 
also  given  to  the  breast-bone  of  a  goose,  with  its  two  ends  brought 
togeiher  by  a  twisted  string  held  by  a  stick  passing  through  it  and 
stuck  fast  to  the  end  by  a  piece  of  wax. 

Jornada.  (Spanish,  pron.  homdda,)  A  march  or  journey  performed 
in  a  day.  In  the  interior,  it  is  only  applied  to  a  long  reach  of  desert 
countiy  without  water,  and  not  to  a  day's  journey;  as,  the  "  Jornada 
del  Muerto"  in  New  Mezioo,  which  is  ninety  miles  across,  and 
which  it  takes  sereral  days  to  traverse. 
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If  aapwriimnU  irith  aitaibui  irolls  should  provv  muondoi,  the  progress  of 
agricttltora  in  New  Mexico  would  be  more  rapid,  and  even  manj  dreaded  Jot' 
nadas  might  be  changed  from  waterless  deserts  into  cultivated  plains.  —  Widi^ 
•emtf.  New  Mexico. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1849,  the  California  desert  was  found  to  be  a  sandy  and 
dreary  jomada^  without  water  or  grass.  —  Co^ptain  Whippiest  Explorations, 
R.  R.  Survey. 

Josey.  A  loose,  light,  upper  garment,  with  sleeves  and  a  short  skirt, 
now  worn  by  women  and  girls.  Both  the  dress  and  the  name  are 
contractions  of  the  old-fashioned  Joseph. 

Josh.  A  word  shouted  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  wake  up 
a  sleepy  member. 

A  member  drops  asleep,  worn  out  it  may  be  by  long  nights  and  feverish  daily 
wrestlings  with  bull  or  bear.  "  JbsA,**  *^Joih,"  **  Josh^''  comes  roaring  from  a 
dozen  leathern  lungs,  and  the  broker  lifts  his  head  and  mbs  his  eyes,  startled 
from  shmiber  by  the  traditional  rallying  cry.  —  ifcd&ery,  Men  and  Mytteries  of 
WoB  Street,  p.  146. 

Jour  or  Jnr.  An  abbreviation  of  the  word  jwameyman,  **  The  boss 
quarrelled  with  ihejurs;  **  t.  e.,  the  master  quarrelled  with  his  jour- 
neymen. 

Juba.  One  of  the  classical  names  often  giyen  to  Negroes  by  their 
masters.  '*  Fatting  or  Clapping  Juba  "  is  keeping  time  by  striking 
the  feet  on  the  floor  and  clapping  the  hands  on  the  legs  to  the  music 
of  the  banjo.  It  adds  much  to  the  excitement  of  the  rustic  dances 
at  the  South. 

Here  we  saw  rare  sport  I    Here  were  Virginia  slaves,  dancing  jigs  and  clapping 

•Mer,  over  a  banel  of  persimmon  beer,  to  the  notes  of  the  banjo.  —  Sonthem 

SieCoftef,  p.  86. 

Juber  up  and  Juber  down, 

Juber  all  around  de  town, 

Juber  dis  and  Juber  dat, 

And  Juber  round  de  simmon  vat. 

Hoe  com  and  bill  tobacco, 

Qet  over  double  trouble,  Juber,  boys,  Juber  /  ^' JHA.^  p.  101. 

In  some  yersions,  the  fourth  line  reads,  * '  Juba  lub  de  'possum  f  at. " 

Judas  Ttee.     See  Rtd  Bud, 

Judges  of  the  Plains.  A  translation  of  the  Spanish  Jueces  del  Campo, 
In  California*  there  are,  by  law,  appointed  certain  persons  in  eveiy 
county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  all  the  rodeos,  or  gatherings  oi 
cattle,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  branding,  or  for  sepa- 
rating the  cattle,  when  called  upon  by  any  ranchero,  farmer,  or 
owner  of  stock.  These  are  called  Judges  of  the  Plains^  and  have  the 
power  to  decide  all  disputes  connected  with  the  ownership  of  hocMS^ 
mules,  or  homed  cattle.  —  Ldios  of  California,    See  Rodeo, 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  hand-bill  stuck  up  in  Sao 
Di^;o:  — 

Ordered,  That  the  three  Judgti  of  Hu  Plains  at  large  shall  meet  at  San  Lods 
Bey  ...  for  consaltation  in  all  matters  appertahiing  to  their  duties  as  Jmdgu 
of  the  Plains,  and  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  authorized  bj 
law,  &xi.'-Nordhoff*a  Caii/omia,  p.  238. 

Judiciary.  The  judiciary  power,  or  the  power  that  administers  jus- 
tice ;  judicature.  —  Judge  Story.  This  word  is  often  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  United  States,  but  is  not  often  so  used  in  England. 
Worcester, 
Judy.  1.  *^  To  make  a  Judy  of  one's  self  '*  is  what,  with  more  vigor 
than  politeness,  is  termed  making  an  ass  of  one's  self. 

The  *' Boston  Chronotype,"  in  speaking  of  the  bad  management 
and  confusion  at  the  Water  celebration,  says:  — 
It  is  thought  that  a  set  of  men  never  did  make  greater  Judiea  of  themselves. 

2.  A  lamp  formerly  used  in  New  England  for  burning  blubber. 
Jng.    A  jail.     1.  To  be  in  jug,  or  in  the  stone  Jug,  is  to  be  in  jail. 

So  arter  this  they  sentenced  me,  to  make  all  tight  and  snug, 
Afore  a  reg*lar  court  o*  law,  to  ten  years  in  the  Jug. 

2.  In  American  Thief  Slang,  jug  signifies  a  Bank. 
8.  To  jug  money,  &c.,  to  hide  it  away. 

Jugful.     **Not  by  a  jugful^*  is  a  phrase  commonly  used  to  mean, 

not  by  a  great  deal,  by  no  means. 

Downingville  is  as  sweet  as  a  rose.  But  'taint  so  in  New  Tork,  not  by  tijugfitL 
Major  Downing,  May-day  in  New  York. 

He  wished  to  state  of  the  pro-slavery  men  of  Kansas,  so  that  their  friends  hi 
Missouri  might  see  into  their  plans  and  policy,  they  had  not  abandoned  the  idea 
of  making  Kansas  a  slave  SUte,  by  a^jugful.—P.  T.  Able't  Speech^  July,  1867. 

Julep.     A  drink,  composed  of  brandy  or  whiskey  with  sugar,  pounded 
ice,  and  some  sprigs  of  mint.     Frequently  Mini  Julep. 

Hoffman  brings  the  gods  together  on  Mount  Olympus,  after  their 
last  butt  of  nectar  had  run  out,  to  taste  mint  julepe:  — 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  bewail; 

Buijulqm  the  drink  of  immortals  became, 
VThen  Jove  himself  added  a  handful  of  haiL 

The  word  julep  supposed  to  be  American,  both  in  name  and  for  a 
beverage,  is  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  — 

Men  drown  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  mjnlepi. 
When  they  are  hot  with  wine ;  in  dnams  we  do  it. 

The  Mad  Lover,  Act  ii.  Scl. 
Jump.    *'  From  the  jump  "  is  a  phrase  meaning  from  the  start,  from 
the  beginning. 
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Hen  is  a  whole  striiig  of  Democrats,  all  of  whom  had  heen  going  the  whole 
hog  for  Cass  /row  the  jump^  without  regard  to  our  adherence  or  opposition  to 
Taylor.  —JV.  Y,  Tribune,  Nov.  11,  1848. 

To  jnmp  a  Claim,  in  Western  parlance,  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  land  or  '*  claim  ''  which  has  been  taken  up  and  occu- 
pied by  a  settler,  or  *' squatter,"  in  a  new  country.  The  first 
occupant  is,  by  squatter  law  and  custom,  entitled  to  the  first  claim 
on  the  land.  Sometimes  dishonest  men  attempt  to  deprive  the 
squatter  of  his  rights,  which  often  leads  to  bloodshed. 

When  I  hunted  claims,  I  went  far  and  near, 
Resolved  from  all  others  to  keep  myself  clear; 
And  if,  through  mistake,  1  jumped  a  man*s  daim^ 
As  soon  as  I  knew  it  I  jumped  off  again. 

E.  H,  Smith,  Hist.  o/Bladt  Hawk,  1846. 

If  a  man  juu^ftd  my  c2nm,  and  encroached  on  my  boundaries,  and  I  didn't 
knock  him  on  the  head  with  a  pickaxe,  I  appealed  to  the  crowd,  and,  my  claim 
being  carefully  measured  and  found  correct,  tht  Jumper  would  be  ordered  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  own  territory.  —  F.  Marryat^  Mountains  and  MoUkUU,  p.  217. 

At  Florence,  Nebraska  Territory,  on  the  26th  of  May,  seven  men  were  arrested 
by  a  mob,  for  what  is  called  cUUmrjwnpingt  ~~  that  is,  settling  down  on  sections 
of  land  already  entered  or  claimed  by  other  persons.  They  were  tried  by  a  club 
association,  and  condemned  to  death  by  hanging;  but  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
their  families  averted  the  execution  of  the  infamous  sentence.  —  Boston  TrwftlUr. 

To  Jump  Bail.  To  abscond.  **  Boss  Tweed  jumped  his  bail;  "  i,  e., 
he  ran  away. 

Jumper.    1.  One  who  takes  a  squatter's  claim. 

2.  A  couple  of  hickoiy  poles  so  bent  that  the  runners  and  shafts  are 
of  the  same  piece,  with  a  crate  placed  on  four  props,  complete  this 
primitive  species  of  sledge;  and  when  the  crate  is  filled  with  hay, 
and  the  driver  well  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  the  **  turn-out "  is 
about  as  comfortable  a  one  as  a  man  could  wish.  —  Uoffinan^  Winter 
in  the  West,  p.  200. 

Juik-Bottle.    The  ordinary  black  glass  porter-bottle. 


Root.  (^Camassia  eseulenta,)  Breadroot.  The  Pomme  des 
Prairies  or  Pdmme  Blanche  of  the  Canadians,  and  Prairie  Turnip 
of  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  West.  It  is  very  extensively  used 
as  food  by  the  Digger  Indians. 

Kanacka.    A  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Kanaka  is  the  Sand- 
wich Island  word  for  **  man."    Califomia. 

Xantiooy.     See  Canticoy. 
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Korimptlon.     A  sqoad.    Western. 

A  whole  harin^thn  of  Datch  emigruits  wBn  landed  hen  yesterdaj.  —  Cairo, 
IQinoU,  Time$. 

Katowse.  (Germ.  Oetdse.)  A  din,  tumult,  rumpus;  as,  **  What  a 
katotose  you  are  making!  *'    New  England. 

Katydid.  {Platyphyllum  concavum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  g^rasshopper;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  Two  of  them  will 
chirp  alternately  from  different  trees,  one  saying,  Katy  did  !  and  the 
other  replying  with  equal  positiveness,  Katy  didn't!  At  least,  so 
their  conversation  is  interpreted  by  the  cliildren. 

I  sit  among  the  leaves  here. 

When  evening  sepbyn  sigh, 
And  those  that  listen  to  my  voice 

I  love  to  mystify. 
I  never  tell  them  all  I  know, 

Altho*  I  'm  often  hid. 
I  laugh  at  curiosit}'. 

And  chirrup  Katy  did.  —  Ethiopian  Songa. 

I  love  to  bear  thine  earnest  voice. 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist. 

Thou  pretty  Katydid.  —  0.  W.  ffoimet's  Poems. 

Nature  was  fast  asleep,  and  not  a  sound  interrupted  the  solemn  stillness,  save 
the  pitiful  plaint  of  a  lovelorn  Katydid^  or  an  occasional  yawl  from  some  sacri- 
legious cat.  —  Dow^t  Scrmontj  Vol.  III. 

Kay,  Cay,  Key.  (Span,  cayo.)  A  small  island  or  rock  in  the  sea. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  on  the  Florida  coast. 

Koohngl  or  Karohngl  Whop!  The  noise  made  by  popping  into  the 
water.  See  the  observations  on  interjections  of  this  sort  under 
Cachunk,  A  modem  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  plunge  of  a  frog,  thus 
makes  use  of  the  word:  — 

Ton  see  him  sitting  on  a  log 

Above  the  vasty  deep ; 
You  feel  inclined  to  say,  *'  Old  Chap, 

Just  look  before  you  leap  I  " 
You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 

His  ugly-looking  mug, 
But  ere  you  get  it  half  way  np 

Adown  he  goes,  — ktrdmg  I 

K6dg6.  Brisk;  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Ex.:  **Howdo  you  do 
to-day?  "  '*  I  am  pretty  hedge,"  It  is  used  only  in  a  few  of  the 
country  towns  of  New  England.  —  Pickering.  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land. 

Keel-Boat.  A  description  of  vessel  formerly  used  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.    It  is  thus  described  by  Flint:  **  The  keel-boai 
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28  of  a  long,  sleDder,  and  elegant  form,  and  generally  carriea  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  tons.  Its  advantage  is  in  its  small  draft  of  water 
and  the  lightness  of  its  construction.  It  is  still  used  [1832]  on  the 
Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  all  the 
boatable  streams  where  steamboats  do  not  yet  run.  Its  propelling 
power  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting  poles,  the  cordelle,  and,  when  the 
waters  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margfin  of  the  bushes, 
'bush-whacking,'  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes."  —  History  and 
Geoffraphy  of  Mutsissippi  Valley. 

Keelar  Tab.    A  tub  in  which  dishes  are  washed.     '<  An  greasy  Joan 
doth  keel  the  pot." 

The  tmmI  in  a  breweiy  now  called  •«  cooler  wm  formerly  called  a  heelen  — 
WriyhCs  Glouary. 

T6  keel  over.    A  nautical  phrase,  meaning  to  capsize  or  upset,  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  sudden  prostration. 

As  it  seems  pretty  eyident  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing or  sharing  thrones,  are  predestined  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  it  would  be 
highly  proper  to  coltivate  in  them  a  spirit  of  self -Abnegation  and  humility.  If 
the  royal  parents  wish  to  see  their  offspring  "  let  down  easy  "  from  their  high 
estate,  they  will  adopt  this  course.  Ktel  over  they  must,  and  a  gradual  careen 
would  be  much  better  than  a  sudden  capdze.  Now  that  the  people  are  assuming 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  sovereignty,  we  trust  that  thej  will  have  some  con- 
sideration for  princes  in  distress.  —  N,  Y.  Sunday  Despatch, 

Seeled  up.    Laid  up  or  worn  out  from  sickness  or  old  age.    A  sea- 
man's phrase,  like  the  preceding. 

When  we  get  keeled  tg>,  that  will  be  the  last  of  ue.  —  Mrs,  Stowe,  Dred^  Tol.  L 
p.  116. 

Keener.    A  veiy  shrewd  person,  one  sharp  at  a  bargain,  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  called  **  a  keen  hand."    Western. 

Keep.    Food,  subsistence,  keeping.    In  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Bishop 
Heber,  speaking  of  Bishope'  College  costing  so  much,  says:  — 

Besides,  it  has  turned  out  so  expensire  in  the  monthly  bills  and  necessary  hMp 
of  Its  inmates,  that  my  resources,  &c.  — Tol.  11.  p.  319. 

The  cottager  either  purchased  haj  for  the  keep  [of  the'  cow],  or  paid  for  her 
nm  in  the  straw-yard.  —  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  LXI.  p.  S45. 

"  They  tell  me  you  puritans  preach  by  instinct" 

'*!  don*t  know  bow  that  is,*'  answered  Grershom.  '*I  heer*n  tell,  across  ai 
Bois  Bruly,  of  sich  doin's,  and  would  give  you  a  week's  keep  at  Whiskey  Centre 
to  know  how*t  was  done."  —  Cooper,  The  Oak  Cpeningt. 

Poor  folks  like  us  can't  afford  to  keep  nobody  jest  to  look  at,  and  so  he  '11  have 
to  step  spry  and  work  smart  to  aim  hu  keep.  —  Mrs.  SUnoe,  Oldtown  Folk*,  p.  9& 

To  keep.    The  phrase  to  keep  shop  is  often  shortened  into  to  keep;  as, 
**  Where  do  you  keep  now?  "  ».  «.,  wliere  is  your  pkce  of  business? 
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To  keep  also  has  the  seose  of  to  live,  to  dwell,  which  use  of  the 
word  is  provincial  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

Keeper.  A  custodian  of  attached  property,  appointed  by  a  constable 
or  sheriff. 

To  keep  a  Stiff  Upper  Ziip  is  to  continue  firm,  keep  up  one's  courage. 

'*  My  friend,'*  said  he,  *'  don't  cry  for  spilt  milk ;  keep  a  ^ffvpptr  lips  sU  wtU 
come  out  right  enough  yet"  —  Knickeritocker  Magasdne,  Vol.  XXV. 

"Tat,  tat.  Major;  keep  a  tdff  vpper  Up^  and  you'll  bring  him  this  time."  — 
Chron.  ofPinevUle,  p.  150. 

To  keep  Company.  To  court.  A  common  term  applied  to  a  man 
whose  visits  to  a  lady  are  frequent,  with  the  intention  of  gaining 
her  hand.  **  He  keeps  company  with  her,"  ».  0.  he  is  courting  her; 
or  **  They  are  keeping  company f**  i,  e,  are  courting.  Also  used  in 
England. 

A  young  tailoress  got  a  verdict  against  Mr.  B ^  a  steady  farmer,  who  *'ifc^ 

company  "  with  her  some  months,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  wedding  [but 
•ttbsequentiy  changed  his  mind].  —  iVeio  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 

**  I  had  no  idee  that  Sally  Smith  was  goin'  to  be  married  to  Sam  Pendeigrass,** 
aa!d  the  Widow  Bedott  *'  She  'd  been  keqnn*  company  with  Mose  Hewlett  for 
better  'n  a  year,  and  everybody  said  that  was  a  settled  thing."  —  Widow  BedoU 
Papere^  p.  22. 

Keeping-Room.  A  common  sitting-room;  not  the  parlor,  but  the 
second-best  room.  New  England.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
interior,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  seaport  towns. 
The  same  expression  is  used  in  Norfolk,  England,  for  **  the  general 
sitting-room  of  the  family,  or  common  parlor."  —  Forby^s  Norf, 
Glossary. 

Mr.  Groodrich,  in  speaking  of  the  period  of  his  boyhood  in  Con- 
necticut, says:  — 

Carpets  were  then  only  known  in  a  few  families,  and  were  confined  to  the 
keeping-room  and  parlor.  —  Beminitcencee^  Tol.  I.  p.  74. 

Within  there  yrere  but  the  kitchen,  the  ke^nng-room,  and  a  pantry,  together 
with  the  sleeping  apartment.  —  Eaeiford. 

Bleet.     See  Guinea  KeeU 

Kellook.     A  small  anchor.     See  Killock, 

Kelumpua!    Thump!    The  noise  produced  by  a  fall  on  a  hard  body. 

Only  think, — a  fellow  to  come  here  drunk  at  night,  and  to  fall  kelumpunm.  the 
feuM  by  the  apple-tree  I  — Adv.  qf  Priest^  p.  93. 

Keniption  Fit.     Any  state  of  excitement.     See  Conniption. 

Kentucky  Coffee.  The  fruit  of  the  Gymnocladus  Canadensis.  A 
large  tree,  resembling  the  locust-tree,  bearing  a  pod  with  benies 
which  are  used  for  coffee.    Its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet-work. 
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Kentucky  Flat.     See  Flat-Boat. 

Kerboodle.     AH;  the  whole.     See  Boodle  said  Caboodle. 

Kerosene.  (From  Gr.  iaip6s,  wax,  with  termination  ene,  as  in 
camphene.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  or  oil  extracted  from  bituminous 
coal,  used  for  illumination  and  for  other  purposes.  —  Webster. 

Kesha'vr!    See  Cashawl 

BLeeloeh!  Keswosh!  KewoshI  Plash!  splash!  The  noise  pro- 
duced by  a  body  falling  flat  into  the  water. 

Coiuin  Peter  Mt  down  between  them  [the  king  and  queen  in  a  play];  but  they 
riz  up  jest  as  he  went  to  sit  down,  and  the  first  thing  he  knowed,  herdo^  he  went 
into  a  tub  of  water.  —  Major  JontM^t  Courtthip. 

The  kiver-binge  pin  bein'  lost,  tea-leaves  and  tea  and  kiver 

Would  all  come  down  kenwoak  I  as  though  the  dam  broke  in  a  rirer. 

Poetical  Epistle  from  a  Volunteer. 

*  I  have  seen  manhood  fall  from  the  topmost  cliff  of  ambition  kerawoak  into  the 
depths  of  nonenity,  and  lie  for  ever  buried  in  the  turbid  waves  of  oblivion.  — 
Dow*$  Sermom. 

He  shoved  away  the  boat,  and  the  first  thing  I  know*d  down  I  went  herwoeh 
into  the  drink.  ~  Southern  Sketchee,  p.  36. 

Keeonael  Souse!  The  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  from  a  small 
height  into  the  water.     Comp.  Touse. 

The  dug-out  hadn't  leaped  roore*n  six  lengths  flrom  the  bank,  afore  —  zip-— 
chug — he-^ouae  I  went;  the  eend  lifted  agin  a  sawyer,  and  emptied  me  into  the 
element  —  The  Americana  at  Home^  Vol.  I. 

To  keaonse.     To  souse  into  the  water. 

I  heaouaed  the  old' cock  into  a  bucket  of  boilin*  water,  and  —  do  you  believe  ? 
Why,  it  took  two  of  my  young  ones  and  a  big  pair  of  pincers  a  whole  day  to  get 
the  critter's  feathers  out  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  (he  Timea. 

BLeawoUop  I    Flop!    The  noise  made  by  a  violent  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  horses  kept  prettj  even  till  they  reached  the  third  fence,  a  regular  snag; 
and  then  kerawdlop  went  one  rider  clear  over  the  horse's  head.  —  If.  T,  Spirit 
of  the  Timea. 

Kettle.    A  pail,  as  of  tin-plate;  a  dinner-pail.    N.  England. 

Key.     See  Kay. 

Keystone  State.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania.  So  called  from  its 
being  the  central  State  of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution. 

KiblingB.  Parts  of  small  fish  used  by  fishermen  for  bait  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.     See  Slivers, 

To  kiok.  To  jilt.  Ex. :  **  Miss  A.  has  kicked  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.,  and 
sent'him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear."    Confined  to  the  South. 
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Bliok.  To  lack  up  a  row  is  to  create  a  diatorbanoe ;  the  same  as  to 
kick  up  a  dust. 

Mr.  Polk  admitted  Santa  Anna,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  fighting 
nothing  but  chickens,  and  to  tick  tip  a  row  in  Mexico,  and  disconcert  gjovemment 
measures.  —  Mr,  Bedii^er^  Speech  m  Home  of  ReprtsemtaUioeM. 

Kid.  1.  A  large  box  in  fiBhing  vessels,  into  which  fish  are  thrown  as 
they  are  caught.    New  England. 

2.  A  kidnapper. 

Attempted  kidnapping  in  Washington.  The  kidnappers  caught  and  locked 
up.  .  .  .  The  kidt  were  taken  before  Colonel  Childs,  who  .  .  .  ordered  them  to 
be  sent  to  the  Provoet-Marshal's  office.  —  Waikmsitim  B^nMiow^  April  9, 1889. 

T6  kill.  1.  To  defeat,  to  neutralize.  A  political  term.  *'  Do  you 
Tote  the  Whig  ticket?  I  '11  go  the  Democrat,  and  kill  your  vote." 
'*  Dee  Sap  got  a  divorce  from  his  old  woman  in  the  House,  but  it 
was  kUUd  in  the  Senate." 

2.  To  do  a  thing  to  kill  is  a  common  vulgarism,  and  means  to  do 
it  to  the  uttermost,  to  carry  it  to  the  fullest  extent;  as,  **  He  drives 
to  kUl;  "  *<  She  dances  to  kUr' 

Sill.  (Dutch  kil.)  A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea;  a  stream,  river. 
This  Dutch  appellation  is  still  preserved  in  several  instances;  thus, 
the  channel  that  separates  Staten  Island  from  Bergen  Neck  is  called 
Kill  van  Eull,  or  simply  the  Kills ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  names 
Schuylkill  and  Catskill,  applied  to  streams. 

KUldeer.  (Charadrius  vociferus,^  A  small  bird  of  the  plover  kind;  so 
called  from  its  peculiar  note.  Speaking  of  the  great  variety  and 
number  of  water-fowl  in  Florida,  Bret  Harte  says:  — 

The  sepulchral  boom  of  the  bittern,  the  shriek  of  the  curleWf  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  HKc/eer-plover  were  beyond  the  power  of  expression.  —  Sketches^ 
p.  90. 

Killhag.   (Indian.)   A  wooden  trap,  used  by  the  hunters  in  Maine. 

^^"^^"g  Time.    The  season  when  hogs  are  slaughtered. 

Kill-Zrfunb.    Connecticut  usage.     See  Lamb-KiU, 

Xillock,  Killick.  1.  A  small  anchor.  A  wooden  anchor.  —  Cart' 
ujright*s  Labrador^  Vol.  III. 

2.  The  flue  of  an  anchor.  —  Jamieson,  An  instrument  used  to  moor 
a  fishing-boat  at  sea,  instead  of  a  grapnel  or  anchor.  A  stone  en- 
closed between  the  longer  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  together  with 
two  others.  — Notes  and  Queries^  Vol.  X.  p.  319. 

The  stone  slipping  oat  of  the  iiStdb,  and  thereby  they  driving  faster  than  they 
thought,  &c.  —  Gov.  DudltyU  Letter  to  the  Counttssof  Lincdln^  1631.  [They  had 
**  let  down  their  hXUick^  that  soe  they  might  drive  the  more  slowly,'*  in  a  gale.] 
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Thtj  took  their  berths,  unihipped  their  oen,  threw  oyer  their  HZKdb,  and 
prepared  for  flshing.  —  Ptter  OnU,  the  Fitkermean, 

So  I  advise  the  nain*rou8  friends  that 's  in  one  boat  with  me 
To  just  up  hiUock,  jam  right  down  their  helm  hard  a  lea. 

LowtUj  Biglow  Pc^n,. 

An  anecdote  is  related  in  **  Harper's  Magazine,''  for  April,  1876, 

p.  790,  of  a  fishing-party  becalmed  in  a  fog  near  Newport,  R.  I., 

which  during  the  night  attempted  to  reach  their  home  by  vigorous 

rowing. 

When  the  fog  lifted  at  the  approach  of  morning,  they  found,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  that  they  had  forgotten  to  raise  the  anchor,  and  had  been  rowing 
round  the  tifledb  all  night. 

The  "  Preble  *'  stood  ofF  the  bar  for  an  anchorage.  We  found  a  suitable  place, 
and  dropped  the  ifUod^-^lf,  T.  7VJ6ime,  Not.,  1861.,  Lett  fr&m  th€  Miuimppi, 

SHUy-Flah  or  Kllly.  (Genus  Fundvlui.)  A  small  fish  found  in  the 
salt  water  oreeiks  and  bays,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length.  It  is 
only  used  for  bait  for  larger  fish.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
'*  Kills  "  in  which  they  abound.  They  so  much  resemble  the  white- 
bait of  England  that  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  actual 
comparison. 

Kilter.  Out  of  hiUer.  In  a  bad  condition;  out  of  shape.  Halliwell 
notices  the  word  helter  as  provincial  in  England ;  and  Barrow  uses 
it  with  the  prefixed  **  out  of." 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  tn  out  of  helter,  or  out  of  tune,  how  can  we  pny  ? 
^erMoni,  .Serm.  vi. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  not  knowing  the  word,  wrote  it  *'ont  of 
kettie"! 

Kiln.     See  at  Tar-KUn. 

SUndlere  or  KlndlingB.  Small  pieces  of  wood  for  kindling  a  fire; 
kindling-wood.    New  England. 

Put  some  HfM0ef9  under  the  pot,  and  then  yon  may  go.  —  Margaret,  p.  6. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  wood  fires  of  olden  time  in  New 
England,  says :  — 

There  was  a  back-log,  top-log,  middle-stick,  and  then  a  heap  of  JdndHngt^ 
reaching  from  the  bowels  down  to  the  bottom. 

Kind  o',  Kinder.    In  a  manner,  as  it  were,  in  some  respects;  some* 

what;  as,  *'  She  made  game  on  it  kind  o'."  —  Forty,     See  Kiny, 

A  kinder  notion  jist  then  began  to  get  into  my  head.  —  Major  Downing. 

At  that  the  landlord  and  officer  looked  kinder  thunderstruck.  —  Downing, 

It  kinder  seemed  to  me  that  something  could  be  done,  and  they  let  me  take  the 
ooU.  '^  Margaret^  p.  885. 
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In  the  store  that  stands  above  ns, 
As  I  sat  beneath  the  counter, 
Kind^  doing  nothing,  only 
Kibbling  at  a  box  of  raisins. 

Ward,  SongqfEiffher  Water. 

Kinder  Sorter.  Somehow,  rather ;  sometimea  reversed  to  Morier 
kinder, 

I  hare  set  my  heart  on  a  gall,  though,  whether  she  will  give  me  hern,  I  ahi*t 
sartin ;  but  I  rather  kinder  sorter  guess  so,  than  kinder  torter  not  so.  —  Bam 
BUcky  Human  Natwre,  p.  90. 

King-Bird.  {Muscicapa  tyrannus.)  '  A  bold  and  sprightly  bird,  which 
appears  in  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  continnes 
until  the  middle  of  September.  Further  northward,  over  the  entire 
country,  it  comes  later  and  disappears  earlier.  —  R.  KennicoU, 

King-Bolt.  An  iron-bolt  by  which  is  connected  the  axle  and  theforft- 
wheels  of  a  wagon  to  and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  vehicle.  New 
England.     See  Body-Bolt. 

King-Crab.     See  Horse-Foot. 

King-Fish.  (JJmhrina  cUbumtts.^  A  searfish  of  delidons  flavor,  called 
King-fish  about  New  York,  and  Hake  on  the  Jersey  coast. 

Kink.     1.  An  accidental  knot  or  sudden  twist  in  a  rope,  thread,  &c. 

I  wanted  to  sit  by  an  open  window  in  the  [railway]  car,  and  Betsey  Bobbet 
didn*t.  I  mistrust  she  thought  the  wind  would  take  the  kink  out  of  her  frizzles. 
Bettey  Bobbet,  p.  273. 

There  is  anoUier  financial  kink  in  the  case  of  the  bonds  of  St.  Charles  County, 
Missouri,  which  lately  became  in  default  of  interest.  —  M  T.  Pott,  April  16, 
1877. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  fanciful  notion,  a  crotchet. 

It  is  useless  to  persuade  him  to  go,  for  he  has  taken  a  kink  in  his  head  diat 
he  will  not.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purckate, 

I  went  down  to  Macon  to  the  examination,  whar  I  got  a  heap  of  new  kuikt. 
Major  Jonet^t  Courttkip,  p.  20. 

Never  a  Yankee  was  bonror  bred 
Without  that  peculiar  Idfik  in  his  head 
By  which  he  could  turn  the  smallest  amount 
Of  whatever  he  had  to  the  best  account. 

Cotzent,  CaUfomia  BaOad. 

Kinkajon.  (Cercoleptes  caudivolvulus.  Illiger.)  **  Carcajou  or  Quin- 
cajou,  a  species  of  cat,  whose  tail  is  so  long  that  it  is  obliged  to  ti^e 
several  turns  of  it  around  his  body."  —  Charlevoix ,  Nouvelle  France , 
Vol.  III.  p.  129.  See  Carcajou.  Jonathan  Carver,  in  describing 
the  Carcajou,  mentions  his  long  tail  **  with  which,''  he  says,  *'  he 
encircles  the  body  of  his  adversary."  —  Travels^  p.  450. 
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Kinky.    Queer,  eccentric,  crotchety. 

yinnikinnick.  An  Indian  word  for  a  preparation  of  tobacco,  sumac- 
leaves,  and  willow  twigs,  two-thirds  tobacco  and  one  of  the  latter, 
gathered  when  the  leaves  commence  turning  red.  This  mixture  is 
used  by  the  Indians  and  the  old  settlers  and  hunters  in  the  West. 
The  preparation  of  kinnikinnick  varies  in  different  localities  and 
with  different  tribes.  Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  best  au- 
thority on  Indian  words,  says,  **  The  name,  which  is  good  Algonkin, 
means  simply  a  mixture,  *  that  which  is  mixed.'  In  this  mixture, 
the  bark  of  the  red  willow  is  the  principal  ingredient,  when  it  can 
be  procured;  and  is  often  used  by  itself  without  admixture."  Mr. 
T.  adds,  **  I  have  smoked  a  half-dozen  varieties  of  kinnikinnick  in 
the  North-west,  —  all  genuine;  and  have  scraped  and  prepared  the 
red  willow-bark,  which  is  not  much  worse  than  Suffield  oak-leai" 

At  this  moment,  the  InduuiB  were  in  deliberation.  Seated  in  a  large  circle 
round  a  very  small  fire,  the  smoke  from  which  ascended  in  a  thin,  strai^t  column, 
they  each  in  turn  puffed  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  from  three  or  four  long  cherry- 
stemmed  pipeSf  which  went  the  round  of  the  party ;  each  warrior  touching  the  * 
ground  with  the  heel  of  the  pipe-bowl,  and  turning  the  stem  upwards  and  away 
from  him  as  **  medicine  **  to  the  (xreat  Spirit,  before  he  himself  inhaled  the  fra- 
grant Unnik-kinmh,  —  If,  T.  Spirit  of  the  Timet, 

I  at  this  moment  presented  to  the  Duke  the  Indian  pipe,  through  which  he  had 
smoked  the  day  before,  and  rIbo  an  Indian  tobacco-pouch,  filled  with  the  k'nieh- 
h'fieek  (or  Indian  tobacco)  with  which  he  had  been  so  much  pleased.  —  C(Ulin*t 
Traoele  in  Europe, 

There  are  also  certain  creeks  where  the  Indians  resort  to  lay  in  a  store  of  Hmis- 
himkf  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow,  which  they  use  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco, 
and  which  has  an  aromatic  and  very  pungent  flavor. — Buxttm,  Life  m  the  Far 
Wttt,  p.  116. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  am  smoking  a  pipe  filled  with  ibmntUmci,  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  red  sumac,  — a  very  good  substitute  for  tobacco.  ^-  CarvcUho,  Adftentwree 
in  the  Far  Weti,  p.  86. 

Kiny.  Ab  kind  o\  ^'Kinyso."  <*  Kiny  so  andkiny  not  so."  New 
Hampshire. 

Xiakltomaa  Ifnt.  Indian,  from  kuskhi  or  kSshkif  rough.  A  nut  that 
may  be  cracked  with  the  teeth,  characterizing  the  tree  by  its  bark. 
Basle  gives,  for  the  Abenaki  nesekouskaddmenf  *'  J'en  casse  avec  les 
dents,"  I  crack  [walnuts]  with  my  teeth.  A  writer  in  the  '*  N. 
Y.  Historical  M^.,''  1864,  says  the  word  is  still  in  use  on  Long 
Island.  Michaux  says,  **  Descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  who 
inhabit  the  parts  of  New  Jersey  near  the  city  of  New  York  call  it 
Kisky  Thomas  nut.*'  The  French  of  Illinois  knew  it  by  the  name  of 
Noyer  tendre.  —  North  Am.  Sylva,  Vol.  I.  p.  128. 
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The  following  sonnet  to  it  is  taken  from  the  **  Literary  World/* 

of  Nov.  2,  1850:  — 

Hickory,  shell-bark,  hukitonuu  nut! 

Or  whatsoever  thou  art  called,  thy  praise 

Has  ne*er  been  sounded  yet  in  poet's  lays; 
October's  frosts  now  burst  the  husk  where  shot 
In  snug  recluse  thou'st  passed  the  summer;  but 

Ushered  at  length  into  the  world's  broad  blaze, 

Lo !  throngs  of  merry  children  rash  to  raise 
Thy  form,  and  give  thee  welcome;  ever>'  hut 

And  statelier  dwelling  hails  thy  glad  approach; 

Looking,  when  winter's  snows  and  sleets  encroach, 
To  gather  social  circles  round  the  hearth ; 

Who,  while  the  generous  cider-cask  they  broach, 
And  munching  apples  land  their  various  worth, 
Gall  in  thine  aid  to  crown  with  crackling  noiae  the  miitfa. 

SlM-me.  Used  as  is  '*  jTAanXr-you-Afa'am  "  (which  see)  for  a  ridge 
or  hoUow  place  across  a  roadway;  a  jolting  obetraction  to  Tehides. 
New  England. 

Kiss-me-qoick.  A  home-made,  quilted  bonnet  which  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  face.  They  are  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  head  by  ladies 
when  going  to  parties  or  to  the  theatre.  Noted  as  in  general  use  in 
England,  by  Ducange  AnglicWj  for  small  bonnets  worn  during  the 
year  1851,  and  for  a  short  time  after. 

She  holds  out  with  each  hand  a  portion  of  her  silk  dress,  as  if  she  was  walking 
a  minuet,  and  it  discloses  a  snow  white  petticoat  Her  step  is  short  and  minc- 
ing, and  she  wears  a  new  bonnet  called  a  kiumt  ^uick,  —  Sam  Stick,  Sumtm 
Nature,  p.  131. 

Kit.     A  man's  baggage. 

Kit  and  Boodle.  **  The  whole  lot  and  boodle  "  of  any  thing  means 
the  whole.    See  Boodle* 

Then  you're  jest  one  quarter  richer  'n  if  you  owned  half,  and  jest  three  quar- 
ters richer  'n  if  you  owned  the  hull  kU  and  boodle  of  them.  ^-  T,  Wintkn^j  John 
Brent,  p.  19. 

Kitchen  Cabinet.  A  nickname  applied  to  certain  advisers  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  It  was  said  that,  to  avoid  observation,  these  advisers 
were  accustomed,  when  they  called  upon  the  President,  to  go  in  by 
a  back  door. 

In  the  management  of  the  "  Washington  Globe,'*  the  organ  of  the  Presideat,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  consult  often  with  Blair  and  Kendall,  which  was  a 
reason,  among  others,  for. the  Whig  party  to  ridicule  and  condemn  **  Jackson's 
iitchen  oabinet.^^  —  L{fe  and  Times  of  Oovemor  Reifnoldt,  p.  468. 

Kite.     See  Slate, 


Kita-Flier.    A  financier  who  practises  the  operation  of  *'  kiie^flying. 
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me-Flying.  An  expression  well  known  to  mercantile  men  of  limited 
means,  or  who  are  short  of  cash.  It  is  a  combination  between  two 
persons,  neither  of  whom  has  any  funds  in  bank,  to  exchange  each 
other's  checks,  which  may  be  deposited  in  lieu  of  money,  taking 
good  care  to  make  their  bank  accounts  good  before  their  checks  are 
presented  for  payment.  Kite-fiying  is  also  practised  by  mercantile 
houses  or  persons  in  different  cities.  A  house  in  Boston  draws  on 
a  house  in  New  York  at  sixty  days  or  more,  and  gets  its  bill  dis- 
counted. The  New  York  house,  in  return,  meets  its  acceptance  by 
re^awing  on  the  Boston  house. 

Fhfmg  ike  kite  is  rather  a  perilous  adventure,  and  subjects  a  man  to  a  risk  of 
detection.  One  who  values  his  credit  as  a  sound  and  fair  dealer  would  by  no 
means  hazard  it.  — PtriU  of  Pearl  Street^  p.  82. 

It  appears  that  Yankee  land  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  inyenting 

either  the  practice  or  the  phrase;  for,  at  a  legal  dinner  in  Ireland, 

Lord  Norbuxy  said  to  Chancellor  Milford:  — 

In  England,  yon  have  to  raise  a  wind  to  fly  a  kite,  but  in  Ireland  here  we  fy 
kites  to  raise  the  wind. 

Xluae.    In  the  States  of  the  Far  West  and  on  the  plains,  a  native 

pony. 

As  if  some  devilish  infection  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  one  of  our  horses,  a 
hiuse,  took  a  fit  of  "bucking"  soon  after  we  left,  and  was  particular  to  select 
the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  road  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in  that  line. 
McCUtre,  Rocky  MowUaim,  p.  801. 

Knee  Idf^  to  a  Sffosqnlto.  A  common  hyperbolical  expression  to 
denote  diminutive  stature;  as,  **Iknew  him  before  he  was  knee 
high  to  a  mosquito.'*  In  Maryland,  it  is  **  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper,** 
In  New  England,  '*  knee  high  to  a  toad,**  The  latest  expression  is 
<*  knee  high  to  a  chaw  of  tobacker.'' 

Knicker  or  Nicker.  (Duteh,  knikker,)  A  boy's  clay  marble  ;  a  com- 
mon term  in  New  York.  It  is  also  used  in  England,  being  defined 
by  Halliwell,  **  a  little  ball  of  clay  or  earth  baked  hard  and  oiled 
over,  for  boys  to  play  at  nickers.** 

Snickerbooker.  1.  A  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Duteh  families 
of  New  York  City. 

The  old  church  in  Nassau  Street  (Kew  York)  was  dedicated  in  1732.  .  .  .  The 
congregation  was  composed  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  people  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  —  the  veritable  Knickerbockers.  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  July  6,  1877. 

2.  A  boy's  garment. 

Xnioknaokery  or  Nicknaokery.     A  knick-knack. 

There  is  one  branch  of  trade  which  has  not  suffered  in  common  with  other 
things,  and  that  is  the  sale  of  costly  knicknackeriu,  especially  women's  superla- 
tive gear.  —New  Tork  Tribune. 
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Knob.    In  Kentucky,  roond  hills  or  knolls  ore  caUad  knobs.    These 

hills  are  formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  soft  sandstones  and  shales 

composing  them.     The  approach  to  this  **  knob  formation  "  from 

the  rich  land  is  very  characteristic,  and  the  sadden  change  in  soil 

is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  inhabitants.    The 

word,  however,  has  extended  its  meaning,  and  in  Kentucky,  as  well 

as  other  parts  of  the  West,  is  used  simply  for  hill.    In  Maryland 

and  Virginia,  the  term  knob  is  applied  to  the  highest  peaks  of  the 

Blue  Ridge  and  other  irregular  mountains. 

Approacbing  Galena,  the  country  becomes  ttill  mora  broken  and  rocky,  until 
at  last  a  few  short  hills,  here  called  Jbnofti,  indicate  our  approach  to  Fever  River. 
Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  Wut,  p.  803. 

Knobby.     1.  Hilly.     The  prairie  of  south-western  Missouri  is  char- 
acterized by  what  are  called  knobs  or  mounds ;  they  are  somewhat 
Tariable  in  size  and  form,  but  usually  present  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  cone. . —  Stoallotc^s  Geology  of  Missouri,  p.  204. 
2.  Fine;  capital;  "bully."    New  York.     See  Nobby. 

Xnobite.     A  dweller  in  the  *'  knob  "  formation  of  Kentucky. 

Knob-Uok.  The  base  of  the  **  knobs ''  contains  shales,  which  fur- 
nish alum  and  other  salts,  forming  "  licks,"  to  which  wild  and 
domestic  animals  resort.  One  of  these  knob  licks  in  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky,  is  a  very  remarkable  spot,  and  was  in  former  times  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  buffaloes.  Many  acres  are  entirely  devoid 
of  vegetation,  and  clay  banks  in  every  possible  shape  occupy  the 
suifaoe. 

To  knock  about.    To  go  or  saunter  about.    An  English  phrase, 

though  not  in  the  dictionaries. 

A  long  course  of  solicitation,  haunting  public  offices,  and  knocking  about  town, 
had  taught  him  [General  Gates],  it  was  said,  how  to  wheedle,  and  flatter,  and 
accommodate  himself  to  the  humors  of  others.  —  Irving,  Life  of  WashingUm, 
Vol.  I.  p.  423. 

Xnook-do'wn  and  Drag-out.     A  fight  carried  to  extremities. 

There  are  good,  quiet,  easy  people  in  the  world  who  scarcely  open  their  lips  or 
raise  their  Angers,  lest  Dogberry  So-and-so  across  the  way  might  take  it  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  forthwith  demand  an  explanation  or  a  knoeh-down  and  drag-onU. 
New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Sept  30, 1848. 

Mike  professed  to  be  considerable  of  a  fighter,  and,  in  a  regular  knock-down  and 
drag-ouit  row,  was  hard  to  beat.  —  SouOiem  Sketches,  p.  30. 

To  knock  doinrn.  1.  To  embezzle;  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
another. 

2.  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an  auction  by  a  blow  on  the  coun- 
ter; as,  **  The  tall  copy  of  Shakspeare  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Jones.*' 
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Knocked  Into  a  Cocked  Hat.  Knocked  out  of  shape,  spoiled, 
rained.  The  allusion  or  metaphor  seems  to  be  that  of  the  hat  of 
some  nnlncky  wight,  which,  by  a  violent  blow,  has  been  knocked 
into  a  sort  of  flattened,  three-cornered  shape,  resembling  an  old- 
fashioned,  cocked  hat. 

A  tall,  slatternly-looking  woman,  wearing  a  dingy  old  silk  bonnet,  which  was 
Itmocktd  into  a  cocked  hat^  appeared  yesterday  before  the  Beoorder.  —  JVew 
OrUans  Ficatfwue. 

One  of  the  omnibuses  here  ran  full  tilt  against  a  cart,  and  knocked  every  thing 
itUo  a  kind  of  cocked  kaU  ^-  Major  Downing^  May-day  in  New  York, 

At  a  Repeal  meeting  in  New  York,  Mr.  Locke  was  proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
influence  this  party  would  have,  wben  he  was  interrupted  by  a  gang  of  rowdies, 
who,  with  the  design  of  disturbing  the  meeting,  cried  out,  ''Three  cheers  for 
0*Connen  —  three  cheers  for  Repeal  —  and  three  groans  for  Slavery  I "  The  six 
cheers  for  O^Connell  and  Repeal  were  given ;  but,  by  the  time  they  came  to  the 
groans  for  Slavery,  they  found  themselves  all  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  —  ^ew 
Torkjkq}er, 

Between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  were  assembled  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  the  other  evening  to  hear  a  temperance  lecture  from  the  talented  Mr. 
Gougfa.    lliere  were  "  long-robed  doctors  "  enough  to  have  constituted  a  stand* 

ing  army.    The  Rev.  Dr. ,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  got  through 

m  the  very  short  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  it  was  full  long  enough 
to  knock  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  into  a  cocked  hat. — New  York  Tribune. 

Knock-kneed.  One  whose  knees  are  so  close  that  they  **  interfere  " 
in  walking.  It  is  doubtless  an  English  expression,  though  not  in 
the  dictionaries. 

Risingh,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  New  Sweden,  looms  largely  in 
ancient  records  as  a  gigantic  Swede,  who,  had  he  not  been  knock-kneed  and 
splay-footed,  might  have  served  for  the  model  of  a  Samson.  —  fmeiber6odker, 
New  York.  • 

To  knock  off.     To  dock  off;  deduct.    Vulgar. 

To  knock  round.  To  go  about  carelessly;  to  wander  or  saunter 
about,  t.  tf.  **  to  knock  about." 

I  *m  going  to  New  Tork  and  Boston,  and  all  about  thar,  and  spend  the  summer 
nntil  pickin*  time,  knocMn*  round  in  them  big  cities,  *mong  them  people  what's 
so  monstrous  smart,  and  religious,  and  refined,  and  see  if  I  can't  pick  up  some 
ideaa  worth  rememberin\  —  Major  Joneses  Sketches. 

The  Indian  will  lose  his  hair,  if  he  and  his  band  knock  round  here  too  often. 
Suaeion,  Life  in  the  Far  Wett. 

Know-lfothingB.  A  new  and  more  proscriptiye  party  of  **  Native 
Americans,"  which  originated  in  the  year  1858.  The  **  New  Tork 
Times  "  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name :  *'  The 
KnouhNothing  party,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  was  first  formed  by 
a  person  of  some  notoriety  in  New  Tork,  who  called  himself  *  Ned 
Bnntline.'    '  Ned  *  was  once  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
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Nayy,  but  left  the  aertice  and  commenced  the  bnsitien  of  Ameii*. 
oanism  on  a  large  scale,  by  founding  a  secret  political  order^  of  so 
exdasive  a  character  that  none  were  to  be  admitted  as  members 
whose  grandfathers  were  not  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  free  inquiry  is 
so  common,  to  keep  any  thing  secret  ;  and  Ned  instructed  his  pros- 
elytes and  acolytes  to  reply  to  all  questions  in  respect  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  new  party,  *I  don't  know.'  So  they  were  at  first 
called  *  Don't-knows,'  and  then  *  Know-Nothings y*  by  outsiders,  who 
knew  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  invariably  replied,  *  I 
don't  know,'  to  all  questions."  The  following  articles  of  their 
**  platform "  or  set  ol  principles,  according  to  the  ^^  American 
Crusader,"  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  party,  contain  the 
gist  of  the  whole  :  — 

1.  Kepeal  of  all  naturalization  lawi. 

2.  None  but  native  Americans  for  office. 

3.  A  pnre  American  common  school  system. 

4.  War  to  the  hilt  on  Romanism. 

These  were  the  principles  of  the  ultra  men  of  the  party.  In 
Louisiana  and  other  parts,  they  were  disposed  to  be  more  liberal 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  admitting  such  as  were  bom  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
slavery,  and  upon  the  latter  issue  the  party  became  divided  into 
North  and  South  Americans.     See  also  Sam  and  Hindoo*, 

Know-lTothingiam.     The  doctrines  of  the  Know-Nothings. 

The  Know-Nothings  have  had  their  dav,  and  very  soon  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  them  but  their  name.  *  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  and  Know-N'othingitm 
was  one  of  them. — New  York  TVmes. 

Knack.    1.  A  name  applied  to  Canadians  by  the  people  on  the 
frontier  of  Canada.     See  Connucks,    Also  same  in  Addenda. 
2.  The  generic  slang  term  for  a  thief,     ?  English  gonnoff, 

Koncks  or  Conks.  Wreckers  are  so  called,  familiarly,  at  Key 
West;  and  the  place  they  inhabit  is  called  Koncktown.     See  ConcL 

Koniaoker.  A  counterfeiter.  This  word  is  undoubtedly  American, 
as  nearly  all  words  relating  to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  spuriou? 
paper  money. 

Kool  Blaa.  (Cut  cabbage.)  A  contraction  for  the  Dutch  Kool-salade, 
1.  e.  Cabbage  salad.  Many  persons  who  affect  accuracy,  but  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  the  term,  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as  if  it 
were  the  fingUsh  word  cold.  Some  even  write  it  so.  See  Hot 
Slaw. 
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Koojah  Root,  orXooyalui.  A  term  &ppRibd  by 'the  Indiatis  in  Ore- 
gon to  a  root  used  by  them  in  making  a  bread  called  supale.  The 
plant  yielding  the  root  is  Valeriana  officinalit  or  F.  Edulis^  probably 
the  same  as  that  sometimes  written  Koos.  It  is  frequently  called 
Tobacco  Root.  It  should  be  baked  in  the  g^und  two  days,  to  de- 
prive it  of  poisonous  properties.  The  bread  has  an  offensive  taste 
to  thoee  not  familiarized  to  it. 

KxiM-Krlngla.  (Germ.  Christ  Kindlein,)  The  infant  Christ.  The 
Grerman  for  child  is  kind,  of  which  the  diminutive  is  kindlein  or 
kindchen.  This,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  formed  into  kindely  and  the  children  are  promised  gifts  at 
Christmas  from  **  Christ  kindel.^*  The  corruption  of  this  last  into 
Kriss-Kringlej  as  a  name  for  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  is  neither 
English  nor  bad  German,  but  a  mere  jargon  or  gibberish  of  the 
vilest  kind. 

Ku-KliUE,  Ku-Klux-Klaii.  Originally  a  secret  political  organization 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  but  which  subsequently  laid  aside 
all  connection  with  politics,  and  resorted  to  murder  to  carry  out  their 

parposes. 

For  Seymour  anderstands  our  pUn, 
He  *1I  make  a  speech  to  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  { 
Says  he:  '*  My  friends,  I*m  just  your  man, 
And  Blair  will  lead  your  army.** 

B€Madf  General  Boom  of  the  C.  8.  A. 

L. 

Labrador  Tea.  (Ledum  palustre  and  L,  UuifoliumJ)  A  plant  used  far 
in  the  North-west  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

i 

There  is  a  certain  herb  lately  found  in  this  Province  [Massachusetts],  which 
begins  already  to  take  place  in  the  room  of  Green  and  Bohea  Tea,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  a  very  salutary  Nature,  as  well  as  a  more  agreeable  Flavour,  ^  it  is  called 
Lahrador,  —  Com,  Couraitf,  Nov.  16,  1767,  from  a  Boston  paper  of  Novem- 
ber 8. 

The  Hiperion  or  Labrador  Tea  is  much  esteemed,  and  by  great  numbers  vastly 
preferred  to  the  poisonous  Bohea.  ^  i^eieporf  iferoiiry,  Dec.,  1767. 

The  Lahradar  Tea  Plant  spripga  up  among  the  rich  and  thick  moss  that  every- 
where covers  the  country  of  Labrador.  I  was  informed  that  the  fishermen  and 
Indians  use  it  instead  of  tea.  —  Audubon,  Omith.  Bing.,  Vol.  II.  p.  533. 

Lacrosse.  This  game  was  adopted  as  the  national  game  of  Canada, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1859.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  claim  it  as 
of  Irish,  Scotch,  or  other  than  Indian  origin;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  a  game  of  the  North  American  Indians,  being  prac- 
tised by  the  Sacs,  Sioux,  Ojibways,  Dacotahs,  Iroquois,  Algonkins, 
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ChoctawB,  Cherokees,  CreekSi  &c.  It  consiBts  in  throwing  a  ball 
with  a  stick,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  bent  on  one  end,  to  a  goal. 
The  ball  is  started  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  when  each  party  en- 
gaged in  the  play  endeavors  to  carry  or  throw  it  through  the  goal 
of  the  opponent. 

Charlevoix,  Catlin,  and  Basil  Hall,  who  witnessed  the  game 
among  the  Indians,  describe  it  at  length.  Twelve  playecs  consti- 
tute a  field  in  a  match. 

The  origin  of  the  name  lacrosse  is  attributed  to  Charlevoix,  who, 
when  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  some  point  between  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers,  saw  the  game,  which  he  called  *'/«  jeu  de  la 
Crosse^**  played  by  the  Algoukins  with  the  present  stick.  The 
game  is  described  at  length  in  an  article  on  Canadian  sports  in 
"  Scribner's  Monthly ''  for  August,  1877. 

Ladies'  Treases.  (Neottia  tortillis.)  The  popular  name  for  an  herb, 
so  called  from  the  spiral  arrangement  of  its  flowers  resembling  curls. 

Lafayette  Fish.  (Leio^omus  obliquus.)  A  delicious  sea-fish,  which 
appears  in  the  summer  in  great  abundance  at  Cape  Island  on  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  is  hence  called  the  Cape  May  Goody.  The  name 
Lafayette  Jish,  by  which  it  is  known  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
was  given  it  on  account  of  its  appearance  one  summer  coinciding 
with  the  last  visit  of  General  Lafayette  to  America.  —  Professor 
S.  F.  Baird. 

Lager-Beer.  (Germ.  Lager-Bier,  i.  e.  Stock-beer.)  Sometimes  con- 
tracted into  lager,  A  kind  of  small  beer  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  into  the  American  cities  by  the  Germans,  and  now  much  in 
vogue  among  all  classes. 

Lagniappe.    Something  over  and  above.     Louisiana.     See  Brotus. 

Lagoona.  The  sounds  or  long  channels  between  the  islands  and  the 
main,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lake  Lawyer.  (Genus  Amia^  Linnaeus.)  The  Western  Mud-fiah. 
It  is  found  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dog-fish.  Dr.  Kirtland  says,  it  is  also  called  the  lake 
lawyer  from  its  **  ferocious  looks  and  voracious  habits." 

To  lam.  (Belg.  lamenJ)  To  beat  soundly;  to  drub.  Colloquial  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  It  is  provincial  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. —  WUlan's  Glossary. 

If  Millwood  were  here,  dash  my  wig. 
Qaoth  he,  I  would  beat  her  and  lam  her  weel.  — Rejected  Addreuet. 

The  gentleman,  who  fondly  imagined  himself  a  bat,  stood  his  ground  like  a 
regular  built  chicken,  and  **  went  in  **  a  number  of  times;  but  his  advenaiy,  a 
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stahrut  boteher,  waf  too  much  used  to  *'  lam  "  to  be  vaaquished,  and  hla  saperior 
prowMs  was  soon  made  manifest  bj  the  commercial  gentleman*s  face.  —  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

Cooney  would  pitch  into  a  private  dispute,  when  he  didn't  care  a  dum  cent 
which  walloped  the  other,  and  lam  them  both.  —  Southern  Sketchee^  p.  31. 

If  1  had  got  a  hold  of  him,  I  'd  a  lammed  htm  worse  than  the  deTil  beatin*  tan 
bark,  1  know.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  198. 

Lamaniin.     See  Manitee. 

To  lambaste.    To  beat,  thresh,  lam. 

Lambasting.     A  beating. 

Lamb-RiU.    Massachusetts.     See  Calf-KUl  and  KUl-Lamb. 

Lamb's  Quarter.  The  popular  name  of  an  herb  (fihenopadium  aUntm) 
at  the  South.  —  WiUiams's  Florida. 

Lame  Duck.     A  stock-jobber  who  has  failed,  or  one  unable  to  meet 

his  engagements.     A  Dead  Duck  is  one  absolutely  bankrupt.    If 

he  continues  to  operate  in  stocks,  it  is  only  as  a  curb-stone  broker. 

These  terms  are  as  old  as  the  **  London  Stock  Exchange." 

On  the  southern  comer  of  the  Exchange  stand  half  a  score  of  excited  faces. 
These  are  the  famous  Third  Board  of  Brokers,  —  mostly  lame  duckt^  who  haT* 
bees  disabled  for  life  in  their  passage  through  the  mors  secret  operations  of  the 
regular  Board  upstairs,  and  greenhorns  who  are  very  anxious  to  come  in  and  be 
caught  —  JSrew  York  in  Slices,  Wall  Street. 

Iiand-Crab.    A  landsman. 

We  "Old  Whales  **  [seamen]  are  not  supposed  by  some  land^rabe  to  hari 
much  of  a  tasto  for  the  feathery  tribe  "  done  up  brown  **  [«.  e.  roastod  fowls].  — 
ff.  N.  PaUadiam,  Lett,  from  Ship  Cumberland,  1861. 

Land-Ghrant.  A  grant  of  land.  Such  grants  are  usually  made  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railways. 

Land  Oflloe.  An  office  or  place  in  which  the  sale  and  management 
of  the  public  lands  are  conducted.  —  Worcester.  These  offices  are 
all  under  the  control  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Land  of  Steady  Habita.  A  term  often  applied  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, on  account  of  the  staid  deportment  and  excellent  morals  of 
the  people. 

Landsoaplst.     A  drawer  of  landscapes.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Land  Sorip.    A  certificate  or  certificates  that  the  purchase-money  for 

a  certain  portion  of  land  has  been  paid  to  the  officer  entitled  to 

receive  it.     See  Land  Warrant. 

The  surveyors  ars  authorized  and  directed,  upon  the  application  of  any  holder 
of  land  terip.  to  survey  at  the  expense  of  the  government  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vacant  land  to  satisfy  such  legal  claims  of  all  holders  of  land  scrip  sold  by  this 
government  —  Laws  of  Texas. 
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Land-Shark.  1.  One  who,  as  boarding-boose  keeper,  preys  upon 
sailors. 

2.  A  note-shaver.  A  man  who  takes  advantage  of  one's  pecu- 
niaiy  necessities,  by  charging  a  high  rate  of  interest  when  discount- 
ing notes  of  hand. 

Land's  Sake.     ** For  the  land^s  sake!"    An  expression  of  surprise. 

'*  For  the  landrt  ioke,  Melissy,  you  don*t  tell  me  Betsy  *8  got  a  beau !  I  thought 
that  feller  kind  o*  hangin*  round  the  old  gal  had  a  sneaking  notion  after  her."  — 
Humorout  Tales. 

Land  "Warrant.  An  instrument  or  writing  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  authorizing  a  person  to  locate  or  take  up  a 
tract  of  new  or  uncultivated  land. 

Lane.  In  the  Carolinas,  all  roads  with  fences  on  each  side  are  called 
lanes, 

Lap-Tea.     Where  the  guests  are  too  many  to  sit  at  table.  —  Lowell, 

Lariat.  (Span,  la  ,reata,)  A  rope  made  with  thongs  of  raw-hide 
twisted  or  braided,  and  sometimes  of  sea-grass,  used  for  catching 
and  picketing  wild  horses  or  cattle.  Some  writers  incorrectly  say  a 
riata.    It  is  also  called  a  lasso. 

The  greatest  display  of  skill  and  agility  of  the  arrieros  consists  in  their  dezter- 
008  use  of  the  lazo  or  lariat,  —  Gregg* t  Commerce  of  the  Prairie*. 

If  the  horse  manifested  the  least  restiveness,  Beatte  would  worry  him  with  the 
lariat  so  as  almost  to  throw  him  on  the  ground.  —  Irving' »  Tour  on  the  Prairia, 

The  lariat  [of  the  Calif omian  boy]  darted  from  his  hand  with  the  force  and 
precision  of  a  rifle-ball,  and  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  fugitive  horse.  —  Emorjf'e 
New  Mexico  and  CaUforma^  p.  97. 

We  cooked  supper,  and  at  dark  picketed  the  animals  round  the  camp,  their 
lariaU^  or  skin-ropes,  being  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground.  —  Rtuaton^s 
Mexico  and  Rodeg  Mountaint,  p.  212. 

To  lariat.  To  secure  a  horse  or  mule  with  a  lariat,  or  rope,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground,  to  the  extent  of  which 
rope  he  is  permitted  to  graze. 

Every  animal  should  be  lariated  out  for  grazing.  Tlie  best  arrangement  i*  a 
very  strong  leather  head-stall,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  well  under  the  chin, 
is  firmly  secured  an  iron  ring.  —  Dodge,  Plain*  of  tAe  Great  Weet^  p.  70. 


(Span,  lazo^  noose.)  A  long  rope  or  cord,  often  made  of  raw- 
hide, with  a  noose,  for  the  purpose  of  "catching  wild  horses  or 
buffaloes  on  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  also  used  by  the  muleteers 
for  catching  their  mules.     See  Lariat, 
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Ito  Immo.  The  act  of  throwing  the  laaso  or  rope  on  the  head  ci  a 
hone,  mule,  or  other  animal. 

And  erer  after,  on  that  iatal  day 

That  Friar  Pedro  rode  abroad  latioUtg^ 
A  ghofltly  couple  came  and  went  awaj 

With  savage  whoop  and  heathenish  hallooing, 
Which  brought  discredit  on  San  Luis  Rey. 

Bret  Harte,  Friar  Pedro* t  Ridt, 

XmaX  of  Pea-Ximo.  To  be  hajrd  up.  **  To  look  like  the  last  of  pea- 
time  ''  is  to  have  a  forlorn  appearance. 

lAtter-Day  Saints.  Mormons;  so  styled  by  themselves.  See  Mor- 
mons, 

Joseph  Smith  and  an  associate  were  constituted  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel 
[t.  e.  the  Book  of  Mormon]  and  to  establish  among  the  nations  the  church  <^ 
Jesna  Christ  of  the  LaUer-day  SamU,  ^  BtanAury't  Soli  Lake  Eap,,  p.  IM. 

Lathy.     Thin,  slender,  like  a  lath. 

LanreL     See  Ivy. 

LaoraliBtio.    Laureate;  laurelled. 

He  took  an  active  and  honorable  part  in  that  fearful  fight,  which  will  long  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  laureUttie  feats  of  our  gallant  navy.  —  The  Indt^ 
pendent.  May  1, 1862. 

Lava.  (French,  Ihe.)  Get  up!  A  term  in  common  use  among  the 
hunters  and  mountaineers  of  the  Western  prairies  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

**£ave,  ho!  Lcnel  Prairies  on  fire!  Quick, — catch  np!  catch  up!  **  This 
startling  announcement  instantly  brought  every  man  to  his  feet  —  BeeneM  in  the 
J?odky  Mottntaim,  p.  84. 

Imw  Day.  The  day  on  which  a  magistrate  holds  court  at  a  country 
tavern.     Common  in  thinly  settled  districts  in  the  West. 

Xiawing.  Going  to  law.  <<  I  got  my  debt  of  him  by  latoing,** 
Western. 

Xa^tb,  Lawa-a-me  I    Lord  have  mercy  on  me  I 

He  *s  full  of  the  Old  Scratch,  but  fatos-o-me  /  he 's  my  own  dead  sister's  boy, 
poor  thingf  and  I  ainH  got  the  heart  to  lash  him.  —  Mark  Ttoain,  Tom  Sawyer, 
p.  19. 

Xacw  sakaa.  Law  sakes  alive  !  t.  e.  for  the  Lord*s  sake  1  an  expression 
denoting  surprise  or  astonishment. 

Law  takes  aUve,  man !  Make  a  question  between  our  nation  and  ^^g'^'1 
about  fifty  deserters !  —  jSosa  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  23. 

lAinr  anda  I    Lord  save  us  1 

lAwyar.  1.  {Himantopus  nigricdlis.')  The  black-necked  Stilt;  a 
small  bird  which  lives  on  our  shores,  known  also  by  the  names  of 
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Tilt  and  Longshanks.    On  the  New  Jersey  coast,  it  is  sometimes 
called  lawyer,  on  account  of  its  '*  long  bill." 

2.  (Genus  Lota.)  A  fish  found  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Hammond,  in  his  **  Wild  Northern  Scenes,*'  thus  speaks  of  it:  — 

There  were  taken  in  the  net  pickerel,  white  fish,  bass,  and  pike  by  the  dozen; 
and,  what  was  a  stranger  to  me,  a  queer-looking  specimen  of  the  piscatory  tribe, 
half  bull-head  and  half  eel,  with  a  cross  of  the  lizard. 

**  What  on  earth  is  that  V  "  said  I  to  the  flsherman. 

*'That,"  said  he,  "  is  a  speeies  of  ling;  which  we  call  in  these  parti  a  fawyer.** 

"  A  lawytr  /  "  said  I;  "  why,  pray  ?  " 

**I  don*t  know,**  he  replied,  "  unless  it*B  because  he  ain't  of  much  um,  and  the 
slipperiest  fish  that  swims.**  — p.  45. 

ZiAy.  1.  Terms  or  conditions  of  a  bargain;  price.  Ex.:  **  I  bought 
the  articles  at  a  good  lay  ;^*  **  He  bought  his  goods  on  the  same  lay 
that  I  did  mine.''  A  low  word,  used  in  New  England.  —  Pickering, 
Probably  a  contraction  for  outlay,  i.  e.  expenditure. 

2.  The  word  is  also  used  colloquially  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  relation  to  labor  or  contracts  performed  upon  shares;  as, 
when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling  voyage,  he  agrees  for  a  certain  lay, 
i.  e.  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage. 

He  took  in  his  fish  at  such  a  lay  that  he  made  a  good  profit  on  them.  —  Peter 
Gott,  the  Fisherman. 

3.  Situation;  condition;  relative  aspect.  *'  The  lay  of  the  land,'* 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Common  use.  In  England,  it  would  seem, 
**  lie  "  is  employed. 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  friend  .  .  .  from  Italy  and 
from  .  .  .  opportunities  of  knowing  the  He  of  the  land  there.  —  Letter  fiom 
European  Timet,  London,  May,  1862. 

To  lay,  for  to  lie,    A  vulgar  error,  equally  common  in  England  and 

in  the  United  States.    Thus  we  often  hear  and  also  see  in  pnnt  such 

phra-ses  as,  **  He  laid  down,"  for  he  lay  down  to  sleep;  **  That  bed 

has  been  laid  in,"  for  has  been  lain  in;  '*  The  land  lays  well,"  for 

lies  well;  it  **  lays  due  north,"  for  lies,  &c. 

In  the  following  extract,  English  and  German  grammar  are  both 

set  at  naught:  — 

Lager  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  lay  (layer)  in 
vats  or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption.  —  WelU,  Princ^^  and 
AppUcatiom  of  Chemittry,  p.  436. 

To  lay  on  thick.     To  flatter. 

Ziay-ont.  In  the  Far  West,  a  layout  is  any  proposed  enterprise,  from 
organizing  a  State  to  digging  out  a  prairie-dog. 

One  cannot  succeed  without  getting  additional  claims  (to  mines),  so  as  to  jus- 
tify shafts  or  tunnela;  and  his  necessities  are  appreciated  by  the  other  owners, 
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who  get  up  a  most  «zpentiv«  hjf-mit  for  him.  ^-IfoClKre,  Xoekjf  MovntamM^ 

^  ai». 

To  lay  out.  1.  To  intend  to  do  any  thing  or  to  go  anywhere;  as, 
*'  I  Zaj/  oti^  to  go  to  New  York  to-morrow." 

We  wiB  A  lb|ftii*  out  to  cwnrj  tliem  helf  a  barrel  of  pork ;  and  I  made  a  big  jar 
of  batter  and  sold  it,  and  got  the  money  for  it,  five  dollars.  —  Betsy  Bobbet, 
p.  906. 

2.  **  To  lay  out "  is  the  process  to  which  deceased  persons  are 

subjected  before  burial;  figuratively,  it  is  applied  to  persons  made 

politically  dead. 

A  Detroit  man  who  failed  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress,  alluding  to  that  body, 
says :  **  Well,  thej  laid  me  out^  but  I  *11  be  even  with  them  yet  I  *ve  got  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  one  of  our  country  papers,  and  I  *11  go  home  and  tell  the 
editor  he  *s  got  to  bust  into  that  crowd  about  four  columns  a  week,  or  I  *U  fore- 
close on  him  in  a  minit.** 

Xieader.  A  length  of  finely  twisted  hair,  gut,  or  g^aas,  for  attaching 
an  angler^s  hook  to  the  line ;  a  bottom.     Called  also  a  Snell. 

Lean-to.     A  pent^house;  an  addition  made  to  a  house  behind,  or  at 

the  end  of  it,  chiefly  for  domestic  offices,  of  one  story  or  more,  lower 

than  the  main  building,  and  the  roof  of  it  leaning  against  the  wall 

of  the  house.  —  Forhy^s  Norfolk  Glossary,    The  word  is  used  in  New 

England,  where  it  is  usually  pronounced  linler,  —  Pickering. 

Many  of  the  domestic  of&ces  of  the  household  were  performed  upon  the  stoop 
or  Uan-U}^  commonly  called  UtUer,  —  Brooke,  E€Utford. 

Xieaatwaya.     At  least. 

Xieather-'Wood.  {Dirca  palustria,)  A  small  shrub  with  flexible 
branches  and  a  tough,  leathery  bark,  which  grows  in  woods  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  also  called  Moose- wood;  and,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Wioopy. 

Wig-bi,  stringy  bark. — Abenaki  Spelling-book  (1830).  Bark- 
oord,  rather  Abn.  wighebimesi,  bois  blanc  (arbre)  wighebi,  lien  de 
bois  blanc :  pi.  —  biar  (cf .  kankeskighebi^  lien  de  cMre.  Rafinesque 
(Med.  Flora,  I.,  158)  gives,  among  vulgar  names  of  D.  palustrisj 
**  rope-bark,  bois  de  plomb,  in  Canada."  **  The  bark  is  very 
tough,  can  hardly  be  broken,  and,  torn  in  long  stripe,  is  used  yet 
in  many  parts  for  ropes,  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Indian  tribes," 
p.  159.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  wigebi  of  Kasles  was  made  from 
the  Bois  Blanc,  or  Bass  Wood.  See  Charlevoix,  Nouvelle  France, 
Vol.  III.  p.  162. 

To  leave  out  in  the  Colcl.     To  shut  out;  to  neglect. 

Hie  ''Assents**  continue  to  come  in  freely  at  the  Erie  Railroad  office;  and 
the  appearances  are  that  at  the  closing  of  the  books  .  .  .  there  will  be  few 
shares  or  bonds  le/l  ont  im  the  oold.—N.  T,  Tribune,  July,  1861. 
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ZaeggiiigB.    (Coiiuiioidy . written  and  piiOBOuiiced /c^^uii.)    Indian  ivrap* 

pers  for  the  legs ;  also  worn  by  the  white  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  West,  both  on  account  of  the  mud  and  to  save  the  pantaloons 
from  the  sweat  of  the  horse.    By  some  they  are  called  Wrappers. 

How  piqoantly  do  these  trim  and  beaded  Uggingt  peep  from  under  that  simple 
dress  of  black,  as  its  tall,  nut-brown  wearer  mores  through  the  graceful  mazei  of 
the  dance !  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  Wett,  p.  239. 

The  wolf  springs  with  fearful  growl  towards  Stemaw,  who  slightly  wounds 
him  with  his  axe,  as  he  jumps  backwards  just  ia  time  to  save  himself  from  the 
inAiriated  animal,  which  catches  in  its  fangs  the  flap  of  his  leggin. — N.  Y. 
Spirit  of  ike  TimtM, 

Zieg  to  Stand  on.  A  person  without  a  leg  to  stand  on  would,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  support  him.  The  expression  ia  applied^  figura- 
tively, to  one  without  support  in  an  argument. 

£x-Govemor  Clifford,  .  .  .  getting  all  the  points  involved,  prepared  the  evi- 
dence so  skilfully  that  the  opponents  had  not  a  leg  to  ttand  on  at  the  &ial.— 
Botton  Journal,' April  25,  1877. 

Leg  of  tha  Itaw,  also  Limb  of  the  Law.    A  lawyer. 

A  prominent  saloon-keeper  was  hauled  into  court  by  a  well-known  leg  of  the 
law,  who  made  $3.00  out  of  him.  —  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  Standard. 

Leg;lBlativa.  The  Legislature.  This,  like  the  term  **  executive,"  is 
used  in  America  as  a  noun ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
that  word.  —  Pickering 

Zieg-Btretoher.  It  is  said  that  drams  are  now  called  *'  leg-stretchers  " 
in  Vermont.  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  there  for  passengers  in 
the  stage-coaches,  while  tlie  latter  are  waiting  for  the  mails,  to  say, 
**  I  guess  I  '11  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs,"  which  always  ends  in 
their  having  a  drink  somewhere  in  the  hotel. 

Ziongthy.  Having  length,  long,  not  brief;  tiresomely  long.  Applied 
often  to  dissertations  or  discourses;  as,  ^*a  lengthy  oration,"  ''a 
lengthy  speech."  —  Worcester, 

This  word  was  once  very  conunon  among  us,  both  in  writing  and 
in  the  language  of  conversation ;  but  it  has  been  so  much  ridiculed 
by  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen  that  in  writing  it  is  now  gen- 
erally avoided.  Mr.  Webster  has  admitted  it  into  his  Dictionary; 
but  (as  need  hardly  be  remarked)  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  English 
ones.  It  is  applied  by  us,  as  Mr.  Webster  justly  observes,  chiefly 
to  wiitiugs  or  discourses.  Thus  we  say,  a  lengthy  pamphlet,  a 
lengthy  sermon,  &c.  The  English  would  say,  a  long  or  (in  the  more 
familiar  style)  a  longtsh  sermon.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  by  the 
wiay,  that  they  make  much  more  use  of  tlie  termination  ish  than  we 
do ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  language  of  conversation.  —  Pickering. 
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Mr«  Pickering  has  many  other  interesting  remttrks  cm  this  word, 
for  -which  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  The  word  has  been 
gradually  forcing  its  way  into  general  use  since  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote ;  and  that,  too,  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  Thus, 
Mr.  Rush,  in  relating  a  conversation  which  he  had  in  London,  ob- 
serves: **  Lord  Harrowby  spoke  of  words  that  had  obtained  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  in  the  condemnation  of  which  he  could 
not  join;  as,  for  example,  lengthy,  which  imported,  he  said,  what 
was  tedious  as  well  as  long,  —  an  idea  that  no*  other  English  word 
seemed  to  convey  as  well."  —  Residence  in  London,  p.  294. 

We  have  given  back  to  England  the  excellent  adjective  lengthy^ 
formed  honestly  like  earthy,  drotUhy,  and  others,  thus  enabling  their 
journalists  to  characterize  our  President's  messages  by  a  word  civilly 
compromising  between  long  and  tedious,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  by  wounding  our  national  sensitiveness  to 
British  criticism.  —  Lowell,  Int,  to  Biglow  Papers. 

A  writer  in  the  **  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,''  under  the  signature 
of  *' W.  X.,"  says  that  he  has  met  with  the  word  lengthy  in  the 
**  London  Times,"  the  **  Liverpool  Chronicle,"  **  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine," the  **  Saturday  Magazine,"  the  **  British  Critic,"  **  Quar- 
terly Review,"  **  Monthly  Review,"  "Eclectic  Review,"  "West- 
minster and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews,"  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Dibdin,  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Coleridge,  &o.  Granby,  an 
English  author,  uses  the  word  lengthiness,  which  is  a  regularly 
formed  noun  from  lengthy*  Campbell  uses  the  adverb  lengthily. 
In  his  "  Letters  from  the  South,"  he  says:  — 

I  could  discourse  lengthily  on  the  names  of  Jugurtba,  Jnba,  Syphax,  &e. 

And  again :  — 
The  hair  of  the  head  is  bound  lengthily  behind. 

Here  follow  a  few  examples  from  English  and  American  writers, 
oat  of  the  many  that  present  themselves:  -<- 

Murray  has  sent,  or  will  send,  a  double  copy  of  the  "  Bride"  and  "  Giaour;  *'  m 
the  last  one  some  lengthy  additions ;  pray  accept  them  according  to  the  old  custom. 
Lord  Byron't  Letter  to  Dr,  Clarke,  Dec.  13, 1818. 

All  this  excitement  was  created  by  two  lengthy  paiagrapha  in  the  Tfanes.  — 
London  Athenaum,  July  13, 1844,  p.  697. 

This  man  had  timely  warning  from  his  God 

To  build  a  spacious  arli  of  Gopher-wood; 

He,  moved  thnmgh  fear  and  ftiith,  the  structure  rears, 

Which  cost  the  arduous  task  of  six  score  years. 

While  Noah  thus  employed  this  lengthy  space,  &c. 

Nook's  Flood:  a  Poem  by  Jos.  VaU,  Neto  London,  17M. 
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Chalmen's  "Pofitica]  AnoAls,**  In  tnstiag  of  Sooth  Carolina,  is  by  no  means 
as  lengthy  as  Mr.  Hewitt^s  History.  —  DrajftonU  South  Carolina. 

I  did  not  mean  to  haye  been  so  lengthy  when  I  began.  — JtfftrwoiCt  Writmgi, 

I  foiget  whether  Mr.  Sibthorpe  has  mentioned,  in  any  of  his  numerous  and 
lengthy  epistles,  this  circumstance.  —  Mn.  Clavert*t  Forest  Life. 

Ziengtbily.  In  a  lengthy  manner.  Webster  credits  thia  word  to 
Jefferson. 

In  the  report  of  a  convention  of  **  Spiritualists  "  at  Farmington, 
Michigan,  it  is  said  that — 

Mr.  Simmons  followed,  addressing  the  convention  quite  lemgthUy.  —  Spirkual 
Telegraph. 

Ziet-down.     A  descent;  £aU;  diminution  in  price,  &c. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  there  has  been  a  shocking  let'down  among  the  fancies 
[stocks].  ~iV:  r.  Herald. 

I«t  her  rip,  *'  let  her  toerU.**  The  expression  most  likely  had  its  ori- 
gin in  steamboating, 

DonU  fire,  says  Joe,  it  ain't  no  use. 

That  *s  Deacon  Peleg*s  tame  wir^goose ; 

Says  Isrel,  "  I  doQ*t  care  a  cent 

I  *ve  sighted,  an*  I  *11  let  her  toent.  -?  LoweU,  Biglow  JPtgnrt. 

To  let  on.  To  mention:  to  disclose;  to  betray  a  knowledge  or  con- 
BciousnesB  of  any  thing.  **  He  never  let  on,"  i.  e.  he  never  told  me. 
This  expression  is  often  heard  among  the  illiterate,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 

Tis  like  I  may,  —  but  let  na  on  what  *b  past 
*Tween  you  and  me,  else  fear  a  kittle  cast 

Rammy^  The  Gentle  Shepherd. 

The  tears  were  runnin*  out  of  my  eyes ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  let  on,  for  fear  It 
would  make  her  feel  bad.  —  Major  Jonei^t  Courtship^  p.  84. 

To  let  out.     To  begin  a  story  or  narrative.     A  Western  expression. 

Tom  squared  himself  for  a  yam,  wet  his  lips  with  a  little  com  juice,  took  s 
small  strip  of  Missouri  weed,  and  let  out,  —  liobb^  Squatter  Life. 

To  let  slide.  To  let  go;  as,  <<  That  fish  you  have  hooked  is  not  fit  to 
eat:  let  him  slide.^* 

During  a  debate  in  Congress,  General  Banks  said,  **  Let  the  Union 
slide y**  a  sentiment  for  which  he  was  reproached.  Mr.  Lowell  gives 
many  examples  of  the  early  use  of  the  expression.  He  finds  **  let 
the  world  slide  '*  in  Heywood's  **  Edward  IV. ;  **  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  **  Wit  without  Money  *'  Valentine  says,  — 

Will  you  go  drink. 
And  let  the  world  ^ide. 
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We  alao  find  in  Gower  very  early  aathority  for  the  same:  — 

llie  bighe  creator  of  thinges. 
Which  ia  the  king  of  all  kinge*. 
Full  many  wonder  worldes  chaonce 
Lei  tlide  under  his  tufferannce. 

Confetdo  Amantit  {ed.  Pa«/t),  Vol.  III.  p.  61. 

In  bad  places,  you  may  fasten  a  rope  to  the  axle  of  the  wagon,  and,  passing  the 
and  round  a  tree,  you  may  let  her  dide.  —  F.  Marryat,  California. 

In  a  debate  in  Congress  on  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  overland  mail  to  California,  the  annual  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  Mr.  Iverson  said:  — 

If  Caiifomia  was  going  to  coat  the  Union  so  much,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
California  eUde. 

Sal  StebbUu  married  a  feller  blind  in  one  eye  and  deaf  in  one  ear ;  so  I  thought 
if  she  was  a  mind  to  take  such  a  chap,  I M  better  let  her  dide.  —  Traits  of  Ameri- 
can Humor, 

"  Come,  Sol,  let  *s  have  a  game  of  poker." 

'*  Oh,  let  the  poker  tlide,  Judge,"  replied  Sol ;  "  some  other  time  when  I  want 
a  stake,  I  *11  make  a  call."  —  A  Straff  Yankee  in  TexaSf  p.  S21. 

Ziet-np.  A  Ut'Up  is  a  release ;  a  relief,  as  when  a  stringency  in  the 
money-market  disappears.     An  expression  borrowed  from  pugilists. 

There  was  no  let-tq)  in  the  stock  market  to-day,  and  the  differences  paid  on 
the  maturing  contracts  were  very  large.  —  Ji.  Y.  Tribune, 

Wherever  the  slave-traders  resort,  the  name  of  our  New  York  Marshal  is 
heartily  cursed.  He  has  been  threatened,  and  invited  to  name  the  terms  upon 
which  he  would  let  up  these  people.  His  terms  are  a  short  shrift  and  a  long 
rope.— i^T.  Y,  Tnbune,  Oct  18,  1861. 

To  let  up  is  to  release;  to  let  go. 

Zievee.  1.  (Fr.  levee.)  An  embankment  on  the  side  of  a  river,  to 
confine  it  within  its  natural  channel.  The  lower  part  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  formed  by  encroachments  upon  the  sea,  is  subject 
to  be  inundated  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  various  branches,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the 
rich  lands  on  these  rivers,  mounds  are  thrown  up,  of  clay,  cypress- 
logs,  and  green  turf,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty  feet  at  the  base.  These,  in  the  language  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  are  called  levees.  They  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles;  and,  when  the  rivers  are  full,  cultivated  fields,  covered  with 
rich  crops  and  studded  with  villages,  are  seen  lying  far  below  the 
liver  courses.  — Encyclopedia  Americana, 

The  great  feature  of  New  Orleans  is  the  Levee.  Extending  for  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  an  average  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  on  the  west  bank 
of  this  river,  which  here  runs  to  the  north-east,  it  is  made  the  great  depot,  not 
only  for  the  products  of  the  vast  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
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navigable  tribntsrlet,  but  also  of  every  fordgn  port,  by  meant  of  about  -five  ban- 
dred  steamboats  on  the  one  band,  and  every  variety  of  sea-craft  on  the  other 
which  are  at  all  times  to  be  seen  in  great  nambers  along  the  entire  length,  dis- 
charging and  receiving  their  cargoes.  —  Cor,  of  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

2.  (Fr.  lever.)    The  time  of  rising  ;  the  concourse  of  persons  who 

visit  a  prince  or  great  personage  in  the  morning.  —  Johnson, 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  7«ree-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek 
their  bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber  doors  of  great  men.  —  Addison,  8pec- 
tatoTf  No.  647. 

This  word  has  been  curiously  perverted  by  us  from  its  original 
signification,  so  as  to  mean  an  evening  (!)  party  or  assembly  at  the 
house  of  a  great  or  wealthy  person;  as,  **  the  President's  levee.^' 

Leveeing.     Constructing  levees  on  a  river's  bank. 

If  we  cannot  protect  ourselves  from  overflow,  these  lands  will  be  almost  worth- 
less, and  the  slaves  on  them  must  find  a  tillable  soil  in  the  West,  our  hill  lands 
being  now  fully  occupied.  How  are  we  to  be  protected?  By  lecteing.  —  Dt 
Bow^»  RevieWf  Oct,  1858. 

Level.     *'  Your  head 's  level ;  "  i.  e.,  your  judgment  is  good. 

Level  Beet.  To  do  one's  **  level  best  "is  to  do  his  utmost  possible, 
to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 

How  comes  it  that  the  friends  of  F.  A.  Marcy  did  their  level  beit  in  their  wards 
to  secure  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Francy  ?  —  Hartford  Couranty  Oct.  4,  1869. 

Lever  Wood.  A  name  given  to  the  Ostrya  Virginica  (^Carpinus  ostrya^ 
Lam.),  iron-wood  or  hop-hornbeam,  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 
Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylva  (ed.  1859),  III.  p.  28. 

Levy.  Elevenpence.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  the  Spanish  real,  or  eighth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  and 
a  half  cents.  Sometimes  called  an  elevenpenny  hit.  See  Federal 
Currency  and  Bit. 

Liberty  Cap.     A  peaked  cap  placed  on  the  head  of  the  goddess  of 

Liberty  or  on  liberty  poles.     The  pUeus^  a  half-egg-shaped  cap, 

became  the  badge  of  liberty,  because  it  was  given  to  a  Roman  slave 

at  his  manumission,  and  was  not  permitted  to  be  worn  except  by 

freedmen.   Livy  (24.  32)  has  the  phrase  **  servos  ad  pileum  vocare^^^ 

*'to  summon  slaves  to  freedom,"  t.  e.  to  call  them  to  assume  the 

cap.     The  pUeus  was  borne  aloft  on  a  staff  or  pike,  as  a  banner  or 

standard,  by  commanders  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  slaves  by  the 

promise  of  freedom.    Hence  the  liberty  pole  and  cap. 

Yes,  France  is  free  I  0  glorious  France,  that  has  burst  out  so :  into  universal 
sound  and  smoke;  and  attained — the  Phrygian  Cap  of  Liberty! — Carlyle't 
French  Bevol ,  B.  viii.  ch.  13. 

Liberty  Pole.    A  tall  pole,  sometimes  constructed  of  several  pieces  of 

timber  like  a  ship's  mast,  and  surmounted  by  a  **  liberty  cap." 
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Many  of  these  poles  are  erected  in  different  parts  of  American 
cities. 

Lick  or  Salt  Uok.  A  salt  spring  is  called  a  lick^  from  the  earth  about 
it  being  furrowed  out  in  a  most  curious  manner  by  the  buffalo  and 
deer,  which  lick  the  earth  on  account  of  the  saline  particles  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  —  Inday^s  Topogr,  Description  of  the  West- 
ern Territory, 

A  lick  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  a  spring:  the 
decomposition  of  solphurets  by  atmospheric  agency  often  makes  a 
**  lick  "  on  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff. 

Idoka.  Strokes ;  and  hence  efforts,  exertions.  **  To  put  in  big /tcl:«  " 
is  to  make  great  exertions,  to  work  hard. 

Molly  war  the  mont  enticin*,  gizzard-tickling  heart-distrestin*  feline  creatur 
that  ever  made  a  fellar  get  owdacioos ;  and  I  seed  Tom  Seller  cavertin*  round 
her,  and  puttin*  in  the  biggeH  kind  a  licks  in  the  way  of  courtin'.  —  The  Ameri- 
cans at  Home,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 

At  length  I  went  to  mining,  put  in  my  biggest  licks. 
Went  down  upon  the  boulders  just  like  a  thousand  bricks. 

Bryant" s  Comic  Songs. 

Uckety  Split.  Very  fast,  headlong;  synonymous  with  the  equally 
elegant  phrase  **full  chisel."  **  He  went  lickety  split  down  hill." 
Lickety  cut  and  lickety  liner  are  also  used. 

U0.     A  lie  out  of  whole  cloth  is  an  utter  falsehood. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  authorized  by  the^e  gentlemen  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment is  in  itself  utterly  false,  —  **  a  lie,**  as  one  of  the  commissioners  wished  us 
to  say,  **outof  whole  eloih.**  —  N,  Y.  Commereial  Advertiser. 

To  lie  around  Loose.  To  be  out  of  place;  to  lounge,  as  a  loafer. 
A  phrase  current  for  many  years. 

Had  I  suddenly  found  myself  lying  round  loose  in  an  unexpected  place,  I  could 
not  hare  been  more  astonished.  —  The  Congregationalistf  guot.  from  Sev,  E,  P. 
Ttnney. 

To  lie  down.  To  go  to  bed.  In  Tennessee,  when  a  stranger  is 
asked  if  he  will  retire  for  the  night,  the  question  is,  **  Will  you 
lie  down  f  " 

UeCs  or  Lievea.  A  corruption  of  lief  or  lieve;  as,  **  I  'd  as  lieves  be 
seen  as  not" 

Z^e  Bvarlasting.     See  Everlasting* 

Uft.  1.  Used  by  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  sig- 
nify a  sort  of  gate  without  hinges.  —  Pickering^ s  Vocabulary,  This 
word  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Forby  calls  it  *^  a 
sort  of  coarse,  rough  gate  of  sawn  wood,  not  hung,  but  driven  into 

28 
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ihe  ground  by  pointed  stakes,  like  a  hurdle,  used  for  the  same  par- 
poses  of  subdividing  lands,  stopping  gaps  in  fences,  &c. ,  and  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  nece^ity  of  lifting  it  up  for  the  purpose  o£ 
passing  through.  In  Suffolk,  a  lift  differs  from  a  gate,  in  having 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  back  and  lower  bar  let  into  mortise-holes 
in  the  posts,  into  and  out  of  which  it  must  be /i/?e<f." — Norfqlk 
Glossary, 

2.  A  piece  added  to  raise  a  shoe-heel. 

To  lift  one's  Hair,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Western  hunters, 

is  to  scalp  him.     See  To  raise  one*8  Hair, 

I  sav  at  ODce  that  the  Ampahoes  were  not  after  stealing  cattle,  but  after 
lifting  hcUr^  and  told  the  corporal  so.  —  Indian  Rtpcrt  for  1868. 

Ug.     A  central  shank  of  lead,  around  which  one  or  more  fish-hooks 
are  fastened.     New  England. 

Light.     Weak.     Said  of  a  drink. 

Idght  out.     To  run  off;  **  to  clear  out." 

Zdght  Bread.    Fermented  bread  of  wheat  flour;  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  com  bread.     South  and  West. 

Light  Wood.     Pine  wood  as  opposed  to  slower  burning  wood,  not  on 

account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  light  afforded  by  it 

in  burning,  a  matter  of  some  importance  where  candles  are  not  to 

be  had. 

Stranger,  it  *s  quite  a  long  history,  and  I  *11  put  on  a  fresh  handful  of  light  wood 
before  I  begin.  —  Shams,  The  Wigwam  and  Cabin. 

The  inhabitants  pick  up  knots  of  light  wood^  which  they  bum  into  tar,  and 
then  cany  it  to  Norfolk  to  a  market  —  WeHover  Paptn,  p.  27. 

**CR8ar,  fly  round  and  get  a  fire." 
*'Ma8sa!  de  light  wood  am  done  gone,  sah.** 

"  Gone  too,  then,  is  all  chance  for  fire  or  food.  For  who  ever  heard  of  a  nigger 
that  could  build  a  fire  without  light  woodV*  —  The  Amtricam  at  Home,  Vol.  I. 

Like.     1.  For  <u.     As  in  the  phrase,  **  like  I  do,"  for  as  I  do;  *^  like 

I  did."    Common  at  the  West  and  South;  but  never  heard  in  New 

England.     Not  peculiar  to  America. 

Each  Indian  carried  a  great  square  piece  of  whalers  blubber,  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  through  which  the}'  put  their  heads,  like  the  Guachos  do  through 
their  cloaks.  —  Darwin* t  Journal  of  a  Naturalirt^  ch.  10. 

As  soon  as  the  post-office  was  open,  I  looked  over  the  miscellany  Uhe  I  always 
do  afore  I  let  anybody  take  it.  —  Major  Janet's  Courtship, 

2.  For  as  if  or  as  though.    Common  at  the  South  and  West. 

The  fever  nager  got  fastened  to  me,  and  stuck  jest  like  a  Comanche  on  a  mus- 
tang :  the  worse  it  jumps,  the  tighter  he  sticks,  as  if  he  was  glued  to  the  saddle, 
or  like  he  was  one  of  them  rale  half-horse  and  half-alligator  fellows.  —  New 
York  Spirit  df  the  Times,  Western  TaU, 
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Thfl  M  Miow  dnak  of  iht  bnmdy  Uke  he  wm  nMd  td  \t^Sauiktim 
Sketeket. 

Zdke  a  Book.    To  know  a  person  or  thing  lite  a  hook  means  to  have 

studied  him  or  it,  to  know  him  or  it  thoroughly. 

He  knew  the  woods  likt  a  book,  uid  had  got  a  pretty  ente  notion  whsr  Bill 
Stone  would  bring  up.  -^N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Time«j  WetUm  TaU» 

Zdke  all  StaolB,  Like  Bam  Hill.    Indefinite  intensitives. 

Likely.    That  may  be  liked;  that  may  please;  handsome.    In  the 

United  States,  as  a  colloquial  term,  respectable;  worthy  of  esteem; 

sensible.  —  Worcester, 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word:  **  This  use 

of  likely  [i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  such  as  may  be  liked,  pleasing]  is  not 

obsolete,  nor  is  it  vulgar.    But  the  English  and  their  descendants 

differ  in  the  application.     The  English  apply  the  word  to  external 

appearance,  and  with  them  likely  is  equivalent  to  handsome^  well* 

formed  ;  as,  a  likely  man,  a  likely  horse.    In  America,  the  word  is 

usually  applied  to  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  or  to  pleasing  aocom- 

plishments.    With  us,  a  likely  man  is  a  man  of  good  character  and 

talents,  or  of  good  disposition  or  accomplishments,  that  render  him 

pleasing  or  respectable." 

That  the  word,  however,  is  also  used  here  in  its  English  sense,  is 

evident  from  the  following  quotation:  — 

A  gang  of  seventeen  Ukely  negro  men,  owned  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton, 
YiiginiA,  made  an  attempt  on  Monday  last  to  escape  to  New  York.  — Norfolk 
{Va.)  Herald,  Oct  1,  1849. 

Uly-Pada.    Leaves  of  the  water-lily. 

Umb.    Leg.    This  is  one  of  the  mock-modest  expressions  of  which 

our  people  are  overfond. 

If  we  know  anj  thing  of  English  conversation  or  letters,  we  speedily  find  out, 
even  if  stone  blind,  that  British  men  and  women  have  both  arms  and  legs.  Bat 
in  Canada  a  stranger  who  could  not  see  would  And  it  difficult  to  discover  much 
about  our  conformation.  He  would  learn  that  botli  sexes  had  Umbi  of  some  sort; 
but  from  any  information  which  our  language  would  give  he  could  not  tell 
whether  their  Umhi  were  used  to  stand  on  or  hold  by.  — Rev,  A.  C.  Geikie^  in 
CoModian  Journal,  1857. 

This  will  do  for  a  provincial  place  like  Canada;  but  the  universal 

Yankee  nation  does  not  restrict  its  application  of  the  word  to 

«« humans,"  as  appears  from  the  following:  — 

Onr  exchanges  bring  us  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dan  Bice*8  well-known 
horse  "Exeelsior.**  The  poor  brute,  it  would  appear,  fell  from  the  stairs  which 
be  used  to  ascend  in  the  ring,  and,  fracturing  his  Umb,  his  death  was  rendered 
necessary. — Pitttbury  Ckromde,  June,  1868. 

Limits.    The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison.  —  Webster.    Called 
a]so  j€tU  Uberties.  * 
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Xdmsy.    Weak;  flexible.    New  England.  —  Wd>tUr,    Limp. 

Lincoln  Bkina.     Fractional  currency.     South  Carolina. 

Z4ne.    The  route  of  a  stage-coach,  railroad,  packet,  or  steamer. 

To  Una  1.  To  fish  -with  a  Una  So  to  aeine,  i.  e.  to  fish  with  a  seine. 
I  have  never  seen  these  words  used  except  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith, 
in  his  **  History  of  the  Fishes  of  MassachuseUs; "  and  for  so  inter- 
esting a  book  the  Doctor  is  weU  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  coining 
a  phrase  or  two. 

The  sqaeteague  is  taken  both  by  Umng  and  teining,  and  because  it  makes  rack 
feeble  exertion  and  raeistance  in  being  drawn  in  by  a  hook  it  has  reoeired  the 
appellation  of  Weak  /ViA.  —Ft^et  of  Mauaeku$ettM. 

2.  To  read  line  by  line  (or  a  couplet  or  verse)  of  a  hymn.  A 
custom  in  vogue  in  old  times  in  New  England. 

To  line  Bees  is  to  track  wild  bees  to  their  homes  in  the  woods.  One 
who  foUows  this  occupation  is  called  a  bee-hunter. 

At  killing  every  wild  animal  of  the  woods  or  prairies,  at  fishing,  or  at  Ummg 
6eef,  the  best  hunters  acknowledged  his  sapremacy.  —  KendaXU 

I  *ve  hear*n  tell  of  such  doin's,  but  never  see^d  a  6ee  Jmed  in  all  my  life,  and 
have  a  desperate  fancy  for  lamin*  of  all  sorts,  from  'rithmetic  to  preachin*.— 
Cooper^  The  Oak  Opemngt, 

Liner.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  of  London,  Liverpool, 
or  Havre  packets  are  caUed  liner$t  to  distinguish  them  from  transient 
ships  saUing  to  the  same  ports. 

Lines.  The  reins,  or  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  extends  from  the 
horse's  head  to  the  hands  of  the  driver  or  coachman.     See  RMon», 

Xdngnister.  (Pron.  linkister,)  A  seaman's  term  for  an  interpreter;  a 
Unguist.     Also,  in  New  England,  applied  to  a  talkative  person. 

It  is  a  damnable  thing  for  a  youngster,  up  here,  to  talk  French.  If  it  were  oa 
the  Atlantic  now,  where  a  seafaring  man  has  occasion  sometimes  to  converM 
with  a  pilot  or  a  Unguitter  in  that  language,  I  should  not  think  so  much  of  it.  — 
Cotper^  The  Pathfinder,  p.  219. 

Unter.  A  place  or  thing  for  feeding  cattle.  Cow  or  ox  manger. 
Massachusetts. 

Liquor.  Many  and  very  singular  names  have  been  given  to  the  various 
compounds  or  mixtures  of  spirituous  liquors  and  wines  served  up  in 
fashionable  bar-rooms  in  the  United  States.  The  following  list  is 
taken  from  two  sources,  one  of  them  an  advertisement,  the  other  a 
book  on  mixed  Uquors.    A  very  few  of  them  are  English. 


Agent. 

Bald  Face. 

Brandy  Flip. 

'Alfand'Alt 

Black  Jack. 

„      Smash. 

Apple  Jack. 

Brandy  Champeratle. 

„      Straight. 

„    Toddy.  • 

„     Fix. 

M     Tbddy. 
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BoBtHMd. 

JtnjiPt,Tli.:— 

Spiced. 

Bog  Jnloe. 

Arrack. 

Sherry. 

Com  Jaloe. 

Brandy. 

Sauterne. 

Cblng  Chlng. 

Capped. 

Vanilla. 

Chain  Lightning. 

Claret. 

Seventh  B^glmspt 

dtroneUa  Jftm. 

Fancy. 

St  Charles. 

COBBLEM,  Tls.:  — 

Gin. 

Whiskey. 

Arrack. 

Mixed. 

Bopee. 

Brandy. 

Peach. 

Santa  Cms  Sour. 

Claret 

Pine  Apple. 

Sargent 

Champagne. 

Mint. 

•  Sherry  and  Egg. 

Catawba. 

Baoeborae. 

„        Bitten. 

Hook. 

Strawberry. 

Shandy  Gaft 

Bochelle. 

Whiskey. 

Shambro. 

Peach. 

lOU. 

Silver  Top. 

Sherry. 

Jewett's  Fancy. 

Sltng  FUp. 

Saateme. 

Knickerbocker. 

Snap  Neck. 

COCXTAII.8,  Tis.:  — 

Lemonade. 

Snifter. 

Brandy. 

Mead. 

Smasher. 

Champagne. 

Moral  Saaslon. 

Split  Ticket 

Gin. 

Ne  Plaa  Ultra. 

Stone  Wall. 

JapaneMi 

Orgeat  Lemonade. 

Stagger  Juice. 

JttBef, 

Pine  Top. 

Switchel  Flip. 

Soda. 

Porteree. 

Tangle  Leg. 

Whiskey. 

Phlegm  Catter. 

Tip  and  Ty. 

Deadbeat. 

Port-Wine  Sangaree. 

TIppee  na  Peooo. 

Deacon. 

„         Negtti. 

Toddy. 

Exchange. 

Polk  and  Dallas. 

Tog. 

XggFlip. 

Poasae  Gaft. 

Tom  and  Jerry. 

,,   Nog. 

PviroHBS,  Yis.:— 

Turpentine  Whiskey. 

„   Sour. 

Arrack. 

Vox  Popnll. 

floater. 

Gin. 

Veto. 

Fboal  Agent. 

Claret 

Virginia  Fancy. 

FnsnOII. 

Brandy. 

Whiskey  Flip. 

Gin  Straight. 

Epicure's. 

„       Toddy. 

»  Fix. 

Iced. 

,f       Jul^. 

„  Punch. 

Milk. 

If        Fix. 

„  Sling. 

Pig  and  Whistle. 

„        Punch. 

„  Sour. 

Poor  Man's. 

„       Smash. 

M       Skin. 

>f  PIlp. 

Rom. 

„       Sour. 

tf  Booeter-TadL 

Soda. 

,1       Straight 

In  '*  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  December,  1876,  Mr.  Charles  Nord- 
hoff  gives  a  list  of  California  drinks,  together  with  a  *^  Toddy  Time- 
Table  '*  showing  the  hours  when  one  in  the  habit  of  drinking  should 
take  his  drams.  Mr.  N.  says  he  '*  transcribed  it  from  a  neat,  gilt- 
edge  card,  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  Eastern  topers." 

Toddy  Tim^Tabie. 


6A.  H. 

Eye-opener. 

12      M. 

Ante-Lnnch. 

7    „ 

Appetiser. 

IP.H. 

Settler. 

«    „ 

Digester. 

a  M 

A  la  Smythe. 

»    » 

Big  Beposer. 

8     „ 

Cobbler. 

10    „ 

Befresher. 

4    ,. 

Social  Drink. 

u   „ 

Rthnulant 

5    „ 

Invigorator. 
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6  P.M. 

Solid  Straight.                        9  P.  H. 

ESntire  Act. 

7    „ 

Chitchat                             10    „ 

Sparicler. 

8    „ 

Fancy  Smile.                        11    „ 
12  P.M.    Night  Cap. 

Ronser. 

Richmond,  Ya.,  has  detennined  to  drink  itself  out  of  debt.  In  order  to  aooom- 
pllsh  this,  it  is  necessary  to  tax  the  retail  dealers,  and  to  ler^'  a  toll  upon  ereiy 
swig  that  the  arid  Virginian  takes  to  drive  the  thirst  out  of  his  constitotion  and 
by-laws.  These  are  numerous,  and  are  there  reduced  to  a  system.  At  eariy 
morn,  the  typical  Richmond  man  takes  an  *' eye-opener/*  then — as  it  is  some- 
times a  little  malarial  down  there  —  he  takes  an  "  anti-fog-matic,*'  then  he  takes 
his  regular  "bitters,**  and  so  on  during  the  day  until  the  '* settlers*'  and  the 
**  nightcap  "  of  midnight.  The  ruling  tariff  in  Richmond  for  mixed  beverages  is 
fifteen  cents.  The  material  taken  "  straight  '*  or  "  reverend  **  or  "  barefooted  ** 
is  ten  cents.  —  BalHmort  GtuetU. 

Young  Jonathan,  in  liquorin*  tastes, 

Has  long  dropped  beer  and  mocked  ale, 
For  julep,  sherry-cobbler, 

Gin-sling  and  brandy-cocktail ; 
Oum-tickler  and  chain-lightning, 

Eye-brightener  and  leg-tangler 
And  scores  of  other  compounds  known 

To  each  'cute  bar-room  dangler. 

Until  at  last  his  liquors  he 

Has  grown  so  fond  of  mizin*. 
He  scorns  the  charms  of  alcohol 

Without  some  artful  fixin*, 
Some  sugary  aid  to  make  it  sweet. 

Some  acid  smack  to  sour  it. 
Till  each  drink  needs  two  jugs  at  least. 

And  two  smart  hands  to  pour  it. 

[Londim]  Pwu^for  July  96, 1869. 

In  Idqnor.    Intoxicated,  drunk. 

To  liquor  or  To  liquor  up.     To  take  a  dram;  or,  as  we  more  fre- 
quently say,  to  take  a  drink. 

He  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and,  jumping  up,  asked  all  to  liquor  before 
going  to  bed.  — PorUr't  Talet  qftke  South^wtHj  p.  31. 

**  The  child  must  be  named  Margaret**  "  No  I  Mary,**  replied  the  father,  '*  m 
honor  of  my  esteemed  wife.  Besides,  that  *s  a  Bible  name,  and  we  caa*t  Uquor 
vp  on  Margaret.**  —  Margartt,  p.  89. 

^  I  '11  drink  with  you,  and  you  drink  with  me;  an*  then  we  *11  call  it  square.** 
''Agreed!  *'  says  I,  "  an*  we  Uckered  round  twiste;  an'  Jo  and  I  shook  hands, 
an*  squared  off  all  old  accounts.*'  —  Traits  of  American  Humor^  Vol.  H.  p.  75. 

"  lAquor  iq>,  gentlemen.*'  We  bowed.  *'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  our  citizens.**  We  bowed  again.  "  Now  then,  Mister,*' 
taming  to  the  man  at  the  bar,  "drinks  round  and  cobblers  at  that.***- JVotef  on 
CtModa  and  the  North-wutem  States,  Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sept.,  1855. 

Come  in  here  to  the  hotel  and  let  *s  Uqwjr,  for  I  am  nation  dry.  I  have  let  oif 
so  much  steam,  that  the  biler  wants  replenishin*.  — Bam  BUdt,  Wiae  Saws,  p.  84. 
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To  Ust    To  make  a  bed  or  raised  terrace.    Southern. 

Uater.  One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll.  —  Webster,  This  word  is  used 
in  Connecticut,  and  is  applied  to  those  who  make  out  lists  or  returns 
of  cattle  or  other  property.  I  have  never  heard  the  word  used  else- 
where. 

TJaHwj^      Making  beds;  interchanging  beds  and  alleys   in   cotton 

culture. 

The  next  step  is  the  liaiingt  done  with  the  hoe,  and  making  the  bed  where  the 
alleys  were  at  the  previous  raising  of  the  crop,  and  the  alleys  being  made  when 
the  beds  were  before.  —  N.  Y,  TribmUj  United  SUUtt  GowmtMfU  Report  fnm 
South  CaroHna^  Feb.,  1861. 

Little  Bnd  of  the  Horn.  **  To  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  hom,^* 
is  said  when  a  ridiculously  small  effect  has  been  produced  after 
great  effort  and  much  boasting,  and  when  a  person  or  thing  makes 
a  failure. 

Live  forever.  Tlie  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  in  Kentucky  whose  prin- 
cipal article  of  faith  was  that  those  who  had  **  faith  "  would  never 
die.  Whenever  a  member  died,  the  answer  to  this  very  striking 
argumentum  ad  hominem  was  that  he  had  not  the  **  faith."  The 
number,  never  very  large,  was  reduced  in  1850  to  two,  and  one  of 
these  had  left  the  sect,  leaving  but  one  *^  live  forever.^* 

lA'T^  Horae.  In  printers'  parlance,  work  done  over  and  above  that 
included  in  the  week's  bill.     See  Dead  Horse, 

Uving-Rocm.  The  sitting  or  common  famOy  room.  In  New  Eng- 
land called  the  heeping-room^  which  see. 

The  cabin  was  furnished  with  two  entrance  doors.  I  rapped  at  one,  and  in  a 
moment  it  opened,  and  Joe  ushered  me  into  the  Ummg-room,  —  GUmore^  My 
Southern  Friends,  p.  149. 

To  Uwa  out.     To  be  out  at  service;  to  be  a  servant.     Kew  England. 

She  came  to  this  city,  and  Hted  oul  as  a  cook.  —  N",  T.  Tribune. 

Uano.  (Spanish.)  The  plains  or  prairies  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  other  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  Mexico,  are  so  called 
by  the  people  residing  there. 

Lo.  A  term  of  recent  origin,  applied  to  an  Indian,  from  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man." 

£o,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind. 

To  load.  To  load  one*s  self  with  stock  is  to  buy  heavily.  A  Wall 
Street  phrase. -—i/tfif&ery. 

Loafor.  A  vagabond;  an  idle  lounger.  This  jwculiarly  American 
word  came  to  the  United  States  probably  from  Mexico  or  Texas, 
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and  has  been  gradually  growing  into  extensive  use  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  is  the  Span,  gallofero^  goUofOy  and  was  applied  in 
the  first  place  to  the  vagrants  of  our  large  towns,  in  which  sense  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  lazzarone  of  Naples  or  the  lepero  of  Mexico.  It 
is  now,  however,  frequently  applied  in  conversation  and  in  the 
newspapers  to  idlers  in  general,  and  seems  to  have  lost  somewhat  of 
its  original  vulgarity.  The  Philadelphia  *^  Yade  Mecum  "  has  the 
following  remarks  upon  it:  — 

**  This  is  a  new  word,  and,  as  yet,  being  but  a  colt  or  a  chrysalis, 
is  regfarded  as  a  slang  epithet.  It  is,  however,  a  good  word,  one 
much  needed  in  the  language,  and  will,  in  time,  establish  itself  in 
the  most  refined  dictionaries.  It  will  mount  into  good  society,  and 
be  uttered  by  aristocratic  lips ;  for  it  is  the  only  word  designating 
the  most  important  species  of  the  genus  idler,  —  the  most  important, 
because  the  most  annoying  branch  of  that  family. 

**  The  loafer  is  not  exclusively,  as  some  suppose  him,  a  ragged 
step-and-comer  lounger,  who  sleeps  in  the  sun,  and  *  hooks '  sugar 
on  the  wharf.  On  the  contrary,  the  propensity  to  loaf  is  confined 
to  no  rank  in  life ;  all  conditions  are,  more  or  less,  troubled  with  it. 
like  squinting,  the  king  and  the  beggar  may  be  equally  afflicted 
with  the  imperfection.  There  be  your  well-dressed,  moneyed  loafer, 
as  weU  as  your  loafer  who  is  nightly  taken  by  the  watch. 

*'  He  is  that  kind  of  a  man,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  or  being 
unwilling  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  keep  his  tediousness  to  himself, 
and  therefore  bestows  it  all  upon  others,  not  when  they  are  at  leisure 
for  conversational  recreation,  but  when  business  presses,  and  they 
would  look  black  upon  the  intrusion  of  a  sweetheart  or  a  three-day 
wife.  He  is  the  drag-chain  upon  industry,  and  yet  so  far  different 
from  the  drag-chain  that  he  hitches  to  the  wheel  when  the  pull  is 
up  hill.  Loving  the  excitement  of  busy  scenes,  yet  too  lazy  to  be 
an  actor  in  them,  where  men  are  busiest,  there  too  is  to  be  found 
the  pure,  unadulterated  loafer ^  sprawling  about  as  the  hound  sprawls 
before  the  fire  in  everylK)dy's  way,  and  tripping  up  everybody's 
heels.  In  the  store,  he  sits  upon  the  counter,  swinging  his  useless 
legs,  and  gaping  vacantly  at  the  movements  around  him.  In  the 
office,  he  effectually  checks  necessary  conversation  among  those  who 
do  not  wish  their  business  bruited  to  the  world,  turns  over  papers 
which  he  has  no  right  to  touch,  and  squints  at  contents  which  he 
has  no  right  to  know.  In  the  counting-house,  he  perches  on  a  stool, 
interrupts  difficult  calculations  with  chat  as  idle  as  himself,  follows 
the  bustling  clerk  to  the  storehouse,  pouches  the  genuine  Havana, 
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quaffs  nectar  from  proof-glasses,  and  makes  himself  free  of  the 
good  things  which  belong  to  others." 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  altogether  uncertain.  Two  etymologies 
have  been  suggested  for  it;  namely,  the  German  laufer,  a  runner 
(oomp.  the  Dutch  leeglooper  and  landlooperj  a  vagrant);  and  the 
Spanish  gallo/eroy  abbreviated  gallofo,  an  idle,  lazy  vagabond 
(whence  the  Italian  gagloffo)^  a  wandering  mendicant,  a  vagabond. 
The  Span,  gallofa  means  what  was  given  to  the  galloferos^  alms, 
vegetables,  and  what  characterized  this  people  as  a  lazy,  wandering 
set.  A  writer  in  *'  Notes  and  Queries  "  tells  the  following  story  of 
its  origin,  which  certainly,  si  non  I  veroy  I  ben  trovato :  — 

An  old  Dutchman  settled  at  New  York,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He 
had  an  only  daughter,  and  a  young  American  fell  in  love  ¥rith  her  or  her  dollars, 
or  both.  The  old  father  forbade  him  his  house,  but  the  daugiiter  encouraged 
him.  Whenever  the  old  merchant  saw  the  lover  about  the  premises,  he  used  to 
exclaim  to  his  daughter,  '*  There  Is  that  'lofer*  [lover]  of  yours,  the  idle  good- 
for-nothing,"  &c.;  and  so  an  idle  man,  hanging  about,  came  to  be  called  a 

The  following  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  now  **  going 
the  rounds  "  of  the  newspapers:  — 

**  Tou  're  a  loafer^  —  a  man  without  a  calUnff,"  said  a  judge  to  a  person  arrested 
as  a  vagrant.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  honor,  I  have  a  vocation.**  *'  What  is 
it  ?  **    **  I  smoke  glass  for  eclipses ;  but  just  now  it  is  our  dull  season.  *' 

Henry  W.  Shaw  thus  describes  the  individual:  — 

The  loafer  is  a  thing  who  is  willing  to  be  despised  for  the  privilege  of  abusing 
others.  He  occupies  all  grades  in  society,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  clear  down 
to  the  ragged  creature  who  leans  against  lamp-posts*  and  fights  flies  in  August. 
He  has  no  pride  that  is  worthy,  and  no  delicacy  that  anybody  can  hurt.  During 
his  boyhood,  he  kills  cats  and  robs  birds'  nests.  During  middle  life,  he  begs  all 
the  tobacco  he  uses,  and  drinks  all  the  cheap  whiskey  he  can  at  somebody  else*8 
expense.  —  Joth  BUHng^t  Alminax  for  1877. 

To  loafer  or  loaf.  To  lounge;  to  idle  away  one's  time.  The  verb 
is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  noun. 

We  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tincenn ;  the  sun  being  exceedingly  hot,  we  waited 
till  evening.  The  Case  Real  in  this  as  in  other  towns  of  the  province  was  the 
ha/ering  place  of  the  Indians.  —  Norman*i  Yueaianj  p.  88. 

The  Senate  has  loafed  away  the  week  in  very  gentlemanly  style.  —  New  York 
Commercial  Adverttier^  Dec.,  1845. 

The  street  [in  Hangtown,  California]  was  crowded  all  day  with  miners  loafing 
about  from  store  to  store,  making  their  purchases  and  asking  each  other  to  drink. 
Borthwick't  Cali/omia^  p.  118. 

LoaferialineM.  The  <'  New  York  Tribune,''  of  Oct.  9,  1877,  in  notic- 
ing a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  **  Danbury  News,"  entitled 
*»  They  All  Do  It,"  thus  writes:  — 
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If  "  Thdj  All  Do  it "  ID  Danburx  m  they  are  repiesentod  to  do  in  these  stories, 
that  town  may  rejoice  in  a  population  which,  for  grotesque  stupidity,  comical  or 
stale  vulgarity,  and  general  loa/eriahnest  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  has  nerer 
been  equalled  or  even  imagined. 

To  loan.  To  lend.  This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd  on  the  authority 
of  Huloet  (1552)  and  Langley  (1664),  and  noted  *'  not  now  in  use." 
It  is,  however,  much  used  in  thb  country,  though  rarely  in  England. 
Worcester, 

The  **  Westminster  Review,**  speaking  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Wol- 
fert's  Roost  and  other  Papers,'*  lately  published  by  Washington 
Irving,  says:  — 

**  He  has  the  finish  of  our  best  English  critics ;  he  has  the  equability  and  gentle 
humor  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  come  upon  an 
Americanism;  he  Ib  not,  however,  wholly  guiltless;  he  makes  use  of  the  expfes- 
sion  to  '*  loan  a  few  pounds.* ' 

In  England,  when  one  man  accommodates  another  with  the  use  of  money  for  a 
time,  he  lends  it.  The  sum  is  called  a  loan ;  but  he  who  provides  it  is  said  to 
lend  or  to  have  lent.  Here,  however,  it  is  becoming  usual  to  speak  of  having 
loaned  to  another.  Webster  says  that  to  loan  is  rarely  used  in  England,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  never  heard  it  there.  What  advantage,  then,  does  it  possess  over 
the  more  familiar  form  of  the  verb  that  it  should  supersede  it  here  ?  Surely,  the 
phrase,  **  money  to  lend,*'  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  To  talk  of  loaning  money 
would  suggest  to  an  unsophisticated  Englishman  the  idea  of  some  unknown 
process  at  the  mint.  —  Geildej  in  Canadian  Journal,  Sept,  1857. 

Loan-Office.  A  public  office  in  which  loans  of  money  are  negotiated 
for  the  public,  or  in  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  lenders.  —  Webster. 

Xioan-Officer.  A  public  officer  empowered  to  superintend  and  transact 
the  business  of  a  loan  office.  —  Webster. 

iKMives  and  Fishes.     The  spoils  of  politicians. 

Lobbered.  Lobbered  milk.  Milk  that  is  curdled.  The  proper  term 
is  lopperedj  from  the  Teut.  laby  Swedish  lopa,  to  run  together,  to 
coagulate;  and  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Lobby.    The  persons  who  frequent  the  lobby  of  a  house  of  legislature. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  **  London  Times,"  in  writing 

from  Washington,  thus  speaks  of  the  Congressional  **  LtMy  **  and 

its  influence:  — 

The  Lobby  of  Washington  has  of  late  years  grown  to  be  an  appreciable  influ- 
ence, and  much  indignation  is  expressed  by  political  purists  at  its  existence. 
But  probably  there  never  was  a  legislative  body  in  the  world  without  something 
of  the  kind.  In  the  old  Parliament  of  Ireland,  there  were  regular  **  undertakers 
of  the  king's  business,**  who  did  not  necessarily  have  seats  among  the  men  they 
influenced;  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  recognized  parliamentary  agents. 
The  business  of  the  American  Lobby  is  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  has 
not  yet  obtained  a  formal  organization.    It  is  at  present  an  outside  pressure  ex- 
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ereised  hy  a  miscellaneong  crowd  of  persons,  whose  inflnence  may  be  soda)  or 
political  or  local,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  those  elements;  thej  are  often 
agents  of  other  parties,  simply  remunerated  for  their  exertions,  or  they  are  both 
agents  or  principals,  having  themselves  a  large  joint  share  in  the  undertaking  at 
issue.  Many  are  ex-members  of  Congress,  who  have  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  lobby. 

Vo  lobby.     To  attempt  to  exert  an  inflaence  on  the  members  of  a 

legislative  body,  by  besieging  them  in  the  lobbies  of  the  house 

where  they  meet.     So  necessary  has  this  business  of  lobbying  now 

become  that,  when  a  petition  is  sent  to  a  legislature,  particularly 

for  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  very  oonmion  for  one  or  more 

individuals  to  take  it  in  charge  for  the  purpose  of  ^Uobbifing  it 

through." 

There  is  a  quarrel  in  Philadelphia  about  Mr.  W— -*s  appointments.  Some  of 
the  Loco-focos  have  come  out  to  lobby  against  him.  —  iV.  Y.  Tribune* 

A  committee  has  gone  to  Albany  to  lobby  for  a  new  bank  charter.  —  f^ew  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 

ZiObbylBts.     Lobby  members  and  their  constituency.  —  N.  F.  Tribune* 

Xiobby  Member.  A  person  who  frequents  the  lobby  of  a  house  of 
legislation.  —  Worcester. 

ZiObloUy  Bay.  (Gordonia  lasyanthus. )  An  elegant  ornamental  tree 
of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  called  also  Holly  Bay. 
Its  bark  is  useful  for  tanuing,  but  its  wood  of  but  little  value. 

The  bay-galls  are  properly  watercourses,  covered  with  a  spongy  earth  mixed 
with  matted  vegetable  fibres ;  .  .  .  their  natural  produce  is  a  stately  tree  called 
LobloUff  Bay.  —  Roman*' t  Nat.  Hitt.  of  Florida,  1778,  p.  89. 

ZiObloUy  Pine.      (Pintis  tceda,   Linn.)     Sometimes  called,    in  the 

Southern  States,    ^^  Old-field  Pine;*'   and  in   Southern  Virginia, 

"White  Pine."      Much   used  for   building,   in  lower  Virginia. 

Common  from  Virginia  to  Florida.     See  Michaux^s  N.  A,  Syloa^ 

Vol.  III.  p.  123. 

The  fish-crows  returned  to  their  fishing-grounds,  .  .  .  when  they  made  for  the 
interior,  often  proceeding  thirty  or  forty  miles,  to  roost  together  in  the  trees  of 
the  LobMly  Pine.  —  Audubon,  Ornithological  Biog.,  Vol.  11.  p.  269. 

ZiObster  Cart.  **  To  upset  one's  lobster-cart "  is  to  knock  him  down. 
The  more  common  expression  now  is  to  upset  one*s  applecart. 

Ready  up  to  take  his  part, 

I  *d  soon  uput  his  lobtter-cari ; 

lAaJLe  his  bones  ache,  and  blubber  smart. 

Mack*8  Cat-fght  (N.  Y.  1824),  p.  158. 

Td  localize.     To  prepare  for  publication  local  items. 

An  unfortunate  scribe  recently  consented  to  do  the  localizing  for  the  **  Dubnqne 
Herald  "  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  city  editor.  —N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  6, 
1861. 
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To  locate.  1.  To  place;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. — 
Pickering,  Webster,  This  word  is  comparatively  modem  in  Engf- 
land,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  previous  to  Todd's. 
It  is  used  among  us  much  more  frequently  and  in  a  greater  variety 
of  senses  than  in  England. 

Under  this  roof,  the  biographer  of  Johnson  pMsed  many  jovial,  joyooa  hours ; 
here  he  has  located  some  of  the  liveliest  scenes,  and  most  brilliant  passages,  in 
his  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  friend  Samael  Johnson.  —  Cumberland,  Memoin 
qfffimself. 

The  Asega-b6k,  the  book  of  the  judge,  contains  the  laws  of  the  Rastringian  Frie- 
slana  located  aronnd  the  gulf  of  the  Jade.  —  Bofworth,  Preface  to  Angto-Saxoi^ 
Dictionary,  p.  61. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  can  neither  locate  and  limit  diocesec 
in  America,  nor  ordain  bishops  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
out  of  the  realm,  by  any  Ihw  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  law  of  the  colonies,  or  by 
any  canon  law  acknowledged  by  either.  —  John  Adams,  Letter  to  Dr,  Aforte. 

A  number  of  courts  properly  located  will  keep  the  business  of  any  country  in 
such  condition  as  but  few  suits  will  be  instituted.  —  Debates  on  the  Judiciary, 
p.  61. 

As  we  don*t  know  exactly  where  our  own  souls  reside,  what  harm  is  there  to 
pursue  sudi  an  investigation  as  to  our  black  brethren  ?  My  private  opinion  is, 
if  a  nigger  has  one,  it  is  located  in  his  head.  —  Sam  Slid:,  Human  Nature,  p.  172. 

So,  too,  a  town,  a  village,  and  even  a  piece  of  ground,  is  said  to  be 
located,  i.  e.  placed,  situated,  in  a  particular  position. 

Baber  refers  to  villages  formerly  located,  as  at  the  present  day,  on  the  plains, 
&c.  —  Masaon's  Travels  in  Afghanistan,  Vol.  III.  p.  198. 

When  Port  Essing^n  was  located,  all  these  difficulties  had  to  be  suffered  over 
again.  —  Stokes^s  Australia,  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

A  lot  of  earth  so  singularly  located  as  marks  it  out  by  Providence  to  be  the 
emporium  of  plenty  and  the  asylum  of  peace.  —  [London']  (Hfserver. 

And  hence  arise  the  following  American  uses  of  the  word:  — 
2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  bounds  of  a  particular  tract  of 
land,  or  to  designate  a  portion  of  land  by  limits;  as,  to  locate  a  tract 
of  a  hundred  acres  in  a  particular  township.  —  Webster. 

In  December,  1768,  Arthur  Lee  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
in  council,  praying:  — 

That  your  Majesty  would  grant  to  his  petitioners,  to  be  fifty  in  number,  by  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  in  one  or  more  sur- 
veys, to  be  located  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  &c..  Sec  — Plain  Facts,  Phil.  1781,  p.  68. 

Mistakes  in  locating  land  were  often  very  serious,  —  the  purchaser  finding  only 
swamp  or  gravel,  when  he  had  purchased  fine  farming  land.  —  Mrs,  Clavers^t 
Western  Clearings. 

This  is  also  coming  into  use  in  the  old  country,  as  will  be  seen  by 

the  following  example:  — 
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The  banks  of  these  riven  [the  ItUcqnanie,  &c.,  in  New  Soath  Wales]  are  fast 
filling  with  settlements ;  those  of  the  hunter,  the  nearest  to  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment,  being,  we  understand,  entirely  locattd.  —  Edinburgh  Review. 

8.  Applied  to  persons,  it  means:  — 

a.  To  place  in  a  permanent  residence,  to  settle. 

A  lady  from  Maine,  who  has  been  located  on  the  hill  west  of  us  for  a  week  or 
two,  calls  to  say  she  has  concluded  to  leave  Kansas.  —  Mrt.  RobimoiCt  Kan»a»^ 
p.  60. 

6.  To  place  in  a  particular  position. 

The  mate,  having  located  himself  opposite  to  me  [at  the  table],  began  to  ex* 
postulate  upon  the  mode  of  sea  travelling.  —  GiUiam^  Travels  in  Mexico. 

c.  As  a  technical  term  used  by  the  Methodists,  to  cease  to  be 
itinerant,  and  settle  permanently  as  a  preacher.  The  word  is 
needed  by  them,  because  they  have  many  itinerant  preachers,  who 
are  not  located, 

Mr.  Parsons,  like  most  located  and  permanent  pastors  of  a  wooden  countiy, 
received  almost  nothing  for  his  services.  —  CarltAm,  New  Purchaae. 

d.  To  take  up  one's  residence  in  a  place,  to  settle. 

Tlie  most  unhealthy  points  are  in  the  vicinity  of  mill-dams  and  of  marshes, 
sear  both  of  which  the  settlers  take  particular  pains  to  locate.  —  Hoffman'' »  IFtn- 
Urinike  fTeJf,  Vol.  I. 

From  the  following  extract,  it  appears  that  the  word  is  used  with 

the  same  latitude  of  sig^nification  in  Canada:  — 

A  man  in  Britain  buys  a  house  or  farm,  and  it  is  said  to  be  tn,  or  mors  pre- 
cisely dtuaUd^  in  soch  a  street,  or  district,  or  county.  Here  nobody  or  thing  is 
situated  anywhere,  all  are  lo&tttd.  Our  farms,  our  houses,  our  congregations, 
our  constituencies,  all  are  located.  We  admire  a  mansion  occupying  a  healthy 
or  commanding  site,  and  we  are  told  that  **  the  location  is  good ;  *^  a  clergyman 
is  congratulated  on  his  incumbency,  which  is  styled  a  comfortable  h>eation ;  and 
so  on  o^  infinitum.  To  locate  is  a  purely  technical  term,  belonging  to  land  sur- 
veyors and  their  profession ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  gain  to  the  lan- 
guage by  its  application  being  extended  beyond  its  original  technical  signifi- 
cance. —  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikiej  in  Canadian  Journal^  Sept.,  1857. 

Location,  n.  That  which  is  located;  a  tract  of  land  designated  in 
place.  —  Webster.  This  application  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.     In  civil  engineering,  it  is  applied  to  railroads. 

Locative  Calla.  Calls  for  the  purpose  of  location.  Those  calls  are  in 
entries  of  lands,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  and  identify 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  location.  References  in  entries  and 
grants  of  land  to  certain  particular  physical  objects  (as  trees, 
streams,  &c.)  which  exactly  describe  the  land  to  be  located.  —  Chief 
Justice  Marshal,  Wheaton's  Reports,  Vol.  U.  p.  206, 211. 

Locator.  In  American  land  law,  one  who  locates  land,  or  intends  or 
is  entitled  to  locate.  —  BurrillU  Law  DicHtmary. 
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Look,  Stock,  and  Barrel.  The  whole.  A  figurative  expression  bor- 
rowed from  sportsmen,  and  having  reference  to  a  gun ;  sometimes 
we  hear  **  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,"  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Look  at  [this  carriage]  all  through  the  piece;  take  it  by  and  large,  loek^  itoeft^ 
€uid  barrtl,  and  it*B  the  dandy.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Engkmdf  ch.  19. 

Looo-Foco.  1.  A  self-igniting  cigar  or  match.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  origin  of  this  word  has  never  been  given. 

In  1834,  John  Marck  opened  a  store  in  Park  Row,  New  York, 
and  drew  public  attention  to  two  novelties.  One  was  champagne 
wine  drawn  like  soda  water  from  a  **  fountain  ; "  the  other  was  a 
self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match  composition  on  the  end.  These 
he  called  *^  Loco-foco^^  cigars.  The  mode  of  getting  at  the  name 
is  obvious.  The  word  **  loco-motive "  was  then  rather  new  as 
applied  to  an  engine  on  a  railroad,  and  the  common  notion  was 
that  it  meant  self-moving;  hence,  as  these  cigars  were  self -firing, 
this  queer  name  was  coined.  So  Mr.  John  Marck  has  the  honor  of 
inventing  the  name.  His  patent  for  **  self -igniting  cigars '*  bears 
date  April  16,  1834.  This  term  does  not  occur  in  the  notice  of  his 
patent  in  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,'*  but  was  used  in 
his  advertisements,  and  can  probably  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  day. 

The  term  as  applied  to  a  match  is  therefore  an  Americanism ;  but 
as  no  other  kind  of  match  is  now  known,  as  a  distinct  appellation, 
it  is  going  out  of  use.  The  very  use  of  these  matches  is  of  Ameri- 
can orig^,  and  at  an  early  date  the  manufacture  reached  to  an 
extent  almost  incredible.  Not  long  after  the  date  of  the  naming 
of  the  party,  one  manufacturer  alone  had  invested  $100,000  in 
making  these  matches  and  boxes. 

2.  The  name  by  which  the  Democratic  party  is  extensively  distin- 
guished throughout  the  United  States.  This  name  originated  in 
the  year  1835,  when  a  division  arose  in  the  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  nomination  of  Gideon  Lee  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  by  the  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose.  This  nomina- 
tion, as  was  customary,  had  to  be  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting 
of  Democrats  held  at  Tammany  Hall.  His  friends  anticipated 
opposition,  and  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  support  him.  '*  The 
first  question  which  arose,''  says  Mr.  Hammond,  *'aud  which 
would  test  the  strength  of  the  parties,  was  the  selection  of  chair- 
man. The  friends  of  Mr.  Lee,  whom  we  will  call  Tammany  men, 
supported  Mr.  Varian;  and  the  anti-monopolists,  Mr.  Curtis.  The 
Tammanies  entered  the  hall  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  by 
means  of  back  stairs;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Eqnal  Rights 
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party  roshed  into  the  \<mg  room  up  the  f  rotit  Btairs.  Both  parties 
were  loud  and  boisterous;  the  one  declaring  that  Mr.  Varian  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  the  other  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  duly  elected 
the  presiding  officer.  A  very  tumultuous  and  confused  scene  en- 
sued, during  which  the  gas-lights,  with  which  the  hall  was  illumi- 
nated, were  extinguished.  The  Equal  Rights  party,  either  having 
witnessed  similar  occurrences,  or  having  received  some  intimations 
that  such  would  be  the  course  of  their  opponents,  had  provided 
themselves  with  loco-foco  matches  and  candles,  and  the  room  was 
re>lighted  in  a  moment.  The  *  Courier  and  Enquirer  '  newspaper 
dubbed  the  anti-monopolists,  who  used  the  matches,  with  the  name 
of  Loco-foco :  which  was  soon  after  given  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  which  they  have  since  retained."  —  Hammond* a  Political  History 
of  New  York,  Vol.  II.  p.  491. 

Iioonst.     A  name  given  in  America  to  several  species  of  Cicada, 

Iioeust-Ttee.  (Robinia  pseudacacia.)  A  tree  much  cultivated  both 
for  ornament  and  for  its  exceedingly  durable  timber. 

ZK>dge.  A  term  now  applied  to  a  family  of  Indians  occupying  one 
wigwam.     See  Tepees, 

Zrf>g  Cabin.  A  house  such  as  is  constructed  by  the  early  settlers  with 
unhewn  logs,  roughly  notched  together  at  the  comers,  and  the  in- 
terstices filled  with  clay.    Also  called  Log  Hut  and  Log  House. 

Xiog  Canoe.     See  Dugout, 

Logger.  A  term  applied  to  men  engaged  in  the  forests  in  cutting 
down  trees  and  sawing  them  into  logs  for  market;  a  lumberman. 

The  loggers  art  obliged  to  take  good  care  of  their  feet;  one  of  them  often  wean 
three  or  four  iiair  of  socks,  with  a  pair  of  moccasins  over  them,  to  prevent  their 
freezing.  —  Putnam* s  Mag.^  Jnlyi  1857. 

XiOK;erhead.  A  long  piece  of  iron  clubbed  at  the  end.  A  poker  used 
hot  for  heating  beer,  cider,  &c.     New  England. 

IiOggerhead  Terrapin.     The  large  fresh  and  salt  water  tortoise. 

Logging.  The  business  of  felling  trees  and  preparing  timber  for 
transportation . 

Once  more  at  work,  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  the  heavy  and  dangerous 
bosinesa  of  logging.  —  Mr».  CInveni's  Western  Clearings, 

If  I  faaven*t  missed  mj  blase,  it  was  hereabouts  that  I  was  prospecting.  .  .  . 
Dan  Smith  was  along,  and  a  smarter  chap  at  logging  never  swung  axa. — 
Harper* s  Mag.,  March,  1860,  p  440. 

Tiogglng-'Bee*  When  the  neighbors  of  a  new  settler  unite  with  their 
oxen  and  horses  to  aid  him  in  gathering  together  the  logs  and  fallen 
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trees  preparatory  to  burning,  it  is  called  a  logging-'hee.     SpiritaotiB 
liqaors  are  often  served  on  these  occasions. 

I  was  never  at  a  hggitkg^t  where  whiskey  was  une^,  where  so  much  was  done 
hy  80  few  hands,  and  in  such  double  quick  time.  —  Ironthorpe,  p.  219. 

Logging  Sinramp.     In  Maine,  the  place  where  pine  timber  is  cat. 

laogio-Chopper.  A  person  who  uses  subtle  distinctions ;  a  keen  meta- 
physician ;  a  sophist. 

A  sharper  hgie-ckopper  and  shrewder  schoolman  than  ever  Thomas  Aquinas 
or  Abelard.  —  M  r.  TribuiM,  Nov.  23, 1861. 

To  logicize.    To  reason. 

And  I  give  the  preliminary  view  of  the  reason ;  because,  since  this  is  the  faculty 
which  reasons  or  hgidxet^  &c.  —  Tappaii's  EUments  of  Logie^  Prtfaee,  p.  6. 

Logiea.     In  codfishing,  the  poor  and  thin  fish  are  so  called. 

Log-Rolling.  1 .  In  the  lumber  regions  of  Maine,  it  is  customary  for 
men  of  different  logging  camps  to  appoint  days  for  helping  each 
other  in  rolling  the  logs  to  the  river,  after  they  are  felled  and 
trimmed, — this  rolling  being  about  the  hardest  work  incident  to 
the  business.  Thus  the  men  of  three  or  four  camps  will  unite,  say 
on  Monday,  to  roll  for  camp  No.  1,  —  on  Tuesday,  for  camp  No  2, 
— on  Wednesday,  for  camp  No.  8,  —  and  so  on,  through  the  whole 
number  of  camps  within  convenient  distance  of  each  other. 

I  know  how  to  hate  an  Indian  or  love  a  gall  as  well  as  any  one.  I  fell  in  love 
with  three  galls  at  once  at  a  tog-roUlng ;  and,  as  for  tea-squalls,  my  heart  never 
shut  pan  a  minute  at  a  time.  —  Crockett's  Adventwet, 

We  were  compelled,  for  electioneering  objects,  to  attend  this  summer  several 
hg^roUing*.  —  CarUon^  The  New  Purchase^  Vol.  I.  p.  237. 

2.  The  term  has  been  adopted  in  legislation  to  signify  a  like  sys* 
tem  of  mutual  co-operation.  For  instance,  a  member  from  St.  Law- 
rence has  a  pet  bill  for  a  plank  road  which  he  wants  pushed  through; 
he  accordingly  makes  a  bargain  with  a  member  from  Onondt^, 
who  is  coaxing  along  a  charter  for  a  bank,  by  which  St.  Lawrence 
agrees  to  vote  for  Onondaga's  bank,  provided  Onondaga  will  vote  in 
turn  for  St.  Lawrence's  plank  road. 

This  is  legislative  log-rolling ;  and  there  b  abundance  of  it  car* 
ried  on  at  Albany  every  winter. 

Generally  speaking,  the  subject  of  the  log-rolling  is  some  merely 
local  project,  interesting  only  to  the  people  of  a  certain  district;  but 
sometimes  there  is  party  log-rolling,  where  the  Whigs,  for  instance, 
will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Democrats,  that  the  former 
shall  not  oppose  a  certain  Democratic  measure  merely  on  party 
grounds,  provided  the  Democrats  will  be  equally  tender  to  some 
Whig  measure  in  return. 
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In  the  "  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  New  York,"  pra- 

pared  by  the  oommiesioners  (1804),  in  a  note  to  aeotion  121  (p.  87), 

making  punishable  the  receiying  of  bribee  by  members  of  the 

legislatare,  the  commissioners  say:  — 

This  section  is  extended  to  embrace  what  is  known  as  "  log-rdOimg^*^  or  Agree- 
ments  to  ezcbange  rotes  for  or  against  measores  pending  before  the  Legislature. 

Another  evil  of  oar  banking  srsteni  arises  from  the  very  foolish  rule  that  a 
tingle  director  may  reject  any  paper  offered  for  discount,  instead  of  making  the 
iirta  of  every  application  depend  upon  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  board. 
This  gives  a  power  to  individuals  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  tho  community. 
It  produces  what  is  termed  log^nMing  in  legislation,  and  makes  good  and  liberal- 
minded  men  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  look  solely  to  self.  — 
N.  T.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Davis  has  the  best  prospect  for  speaker,  without  the  fetters  of  a  caucus. 
Bat,  with  such  a  system  of  log-roUing,  the  one  whose  prospeete  are  wotm,  or 
rather  who  has  no  prospeete  at  all,  has  the  best  chance  to  oome  out  suocessfbl.  — 
N.  T.  Tribune, 

BCr.  Ballou  did  not  see  the  object  of  a  postponement  If  the  delay  was  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  the  House,  he  had  no  objections;  if  log-roUt- 
ing  was  the  motive,  he  opposed  the  postponement  —  Providence  JoumaL 

If  the  idea  becomes  prevalent  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  is  controlled  by 
a  system  of  combinations  and  tog^roUing^  those  who  can  fabricate  the  most  unjust 
claims  will  be  found  coming  forward  to  crowd  the  halls  of  Congress  and  specu- 
late upon  the  public  treasury.  ~~  Woihington  Union,  Feb.  10,  1855. 

(Dutch,  log.)  Heavy,  slow,  stupid.  He  's  a  logy  man,  t.  e.  a 
slow-moving,  heavy  man.  **  Hels  a  /o^ preacher,'* ».  e.  dull.  The 
Dutch  say,  Een  log  verstandy  a  dull  wit.  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell  says  it 
is  exactly  the  Italian  lurgo*  Dante  calls  the  Germans  **  I  Tedeschi 
Lurghi,"  and  the  Italians  love  to  quote  the  line. 

XrfMna.  (Spanish.)  A  hill,  or  ridge  of  hiUs,  with  a  flat  summit.  A 
term  in  general  use  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  diminutive 
Lomita  is  also  sometimes  employed. 

Lone  Star.    The  State  of  Texas,  whose  flag  bears  a  single  star  in  its 

centre. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  Cynosure  of  Independence  [».  e.  Massachusetts] ;  but  bid 
her  a  kind  farewell  for  her  pilotege  through  the  breakers  of  the  Revolution,  —  blot 
her  out  from  the  galaxy  that  encircles  the  Eagle's  crest,  —  put  the  Lone  Star  in 
Hs  place,  &c.  —  A  Voice  from  the  Souths  p.  53. 

Hurrah  for  the  Lone  Start 

Up,  up  to  the  mast. 
With  the  honored  old  banting, 

And  nail  it  there  fast 
The  ship  is  in  danger, 

And  Texans  will  fight, 
*Neath  the  flag  of  the  Lone  St<fr, 

For  God  and  their  right 

Mamm,  Southern  Poems  o/tJU  War,  p.  86. 
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ZK>iig  and  Short.  1.  Broker's  terms.  **  Long  "  meaos  when  a  man 
has  bought  stock  on  time,  which  he  can  call  for  at  any  day  he 
chooses.     He  is  also  said  to  be  **  /on^,"  when  he  holds  a  good  deal. 

Short  means  when  •  broker  sells  stocks,  to  be  delivered  at  a  fotare  day.  If  he 
Ofwns  the  stock  he  sells  or  agrees  to  deliver,  he  is  both  Umg  and  tiwrt  at  the  same 
time.  The  effect  of  one  contract  neutralizes  or  blocks  the  other,  and  In  reality  be 
is  neither  Umg  nor  short*  If  he  does  not  own  the  stock,  —  which  b  the  case  nine 
times  in  ten,  —  he  is  tkort^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  '*  hear ;  *'  and  it  is  for  his 
interest  to  get  the  price  down,  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  the  stock  to  ddivar  at  a 
less  price  than  he  sold.  — Ntm  York  Dajf-book, 

2.  The  whole;  as,  **  The  long  and  short  of  it  is." 

Zrf>ng  Chalk.    Not  by  a  long  chalk,  not  by  a  great  deal« 

Women  commonly  are  critters  of  a  mixed  character,  in  gineral  more  good  than 
bad  about  them,  bjf  a  long  chalk,  but  spoiled  like  Alleys  in  trainin*.  —  Sam  Slick, 
Wite  Saw». 

Iiong  Knives  or  Big  BZnlvea.  A  term  applied  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  to  the  white  residents,  of  the  United  States.  It  signi- 
fies wearers  of  swords. 

Zrf>ng  Moss.  (TUiandna  usneoides.)  This  parasitic  and  singular  t^- 
etation  is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude 
33^.  It  hangs  down  in  festoons,  like  the  twiny  stems  of  weeping- 
willow.  It  attaches  itself  of  choice  to  the  cypress,  and.  after  that, 
to  the  acacia.  These  pendent  ^eaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  the 
tree,  when  bare  of  foliage,  to  such  a  degree  that  little  is  seen  but  a 
mass  of  moss.  Waving  in  the  wind,  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
branches  of  other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  curtains  of  moss, 
that  darken  the  leafless  forests  of  winter.  —  Flinty  Mixsissippi  Valley, 

Xiong  Sauoe.  Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  are  long  sauce.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  &c.,  are  short  sauce.     See  Sauce. 

The  Yankee  farmer  takes  unto  himself  for  a  wife  some  buxom  country  heiress, 
deepl}'  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  making  apple  sweetmeats,  long  iattce,  and  pump- 
kin pie.  —  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p   186. 

Miss  Ramsay,  in  her  **  Poetical  Picture  of  America,*'  in  speaking 

of  the  vegetables  brought  to  Virginia,  says :  — 

New  England  boats  in  numbers  bring 
Notions,  and  many  a  wooden  thing. 
Their  ^^-«a«ce,  and  their  ehort^^auee  too. 
About  their  boats  are  laid  in  view. — p.  76. 

Iiongahanks.     See  Lawyer,  No.  1. 

Ziongahoreman,  for  alongshoreman.     A  man  employed  to  load  and 
unload  vessels;  a  stevedore.    New  York. 

A  meeting  of  the  longshoremen  was  held  last  evening  to  take  into  consideratSoD 
the  difficulty  between  themselves  and  the  merchants.  —  N.  7.  TVtftima. 
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Tlie  strike  among  ih^longtkoremen,  cAolken,  labonn,  &c.,  hai  beoome  4|ii!le 
gUMnI,  and  the  work  of  repairing,  loading,  and  unloading  of  TOiieU  is  almost 
mspended. -*  JVei0  York  Eaqtrtm, 

Oh !  I  am  a  simple,  laboring  man, 

I  work  along  the  shore, 
To  keep  the  hungry  wolves  away 

Tram  the  poor  longakortman*»  door. 

Xioog  Short    A  gown  somewhat  shorter  than  a  petticoat,  worn  by 
women  when  doing  household  work. 

Long  Sugar.  Molasses ;  so  called  formerly  in  North  Carolina  from  the 
ropiness  of  it,  and  serving  all  the  purposes  of  sugar  both  in  .eating 
and  drinking.  —  Byrdj  Westover  Papers^  p.  28. 

Zrf>ng  Sweetening.     Molasses;  so  called  formerly  in  New  England. 

bmg  Tom.  1.  An  apparatus  used  by  the  Califomians  for  washing 
gold  from  the  earth  or  gravel  in  which  it  is  found.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  trough  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  long  and  about  a  foot 
wide.  At  its  lower  end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of  sheet-iron 
pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  under  which  is  placed 
a  flat  box  a  couple  of  inches  deep  The  long  torn  is  set  at  a  slight 
inclination  over  the  place  which  is  to  be  worked,  and  a  stream  of 
water  is  kept  running  through  it  by  means  of  a  hose;  and,  while 
some  of  the  party  shovel  the  dirt  into  the  torn,  one  man  stands  at  the 
lower  end  stirring  up  the  earth  as  it  is  washed  down,  and  separating 
the  stones,  while  the  earth  and  small  gravel  fall  through  the  sieve 
into  another  box,  where  it  undergoes  another  process  of  sifting. 

When  the  miners  extricate  themselves  from  the  temples  of  pleasure  [in  the 
city],  they  return  to  their  camps  and  hng-tofiUy  and  soothe  their  racking  head- 
aches by  the  discovery  of  chunks  of  gold.  —  Marryat^  Mountahi  and  MokhUUf 
p.  336. 

2.  A  cannon  of  large  size  and  of  special  length. 

Gnnboats  are  having  their  armaments  increased  by  the  addition  of  Long^TomM^ 
longer  and  larger  than  were  ever  heard  of  in  days  when  guns  of  that  cognomen 
were  a  terror. —J^Teao  York  TrUtune^  Dec.  80,  1861. 

8.  (From  a  not  wholly  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  cannon.)  A 
long  cigar,  —  usually  of  a  quality  inversely  proportioned.  New 
England. 

Ziooed.  Defeated.  A  term  borrowed  from  the  game  called  loo ;  as, 
*'  Santa  Anna  was  looed  at  San  Jacinto."  South-west.  Comp. 
Euekred. 

Xioon.  (^Cdymbus  ^aeialis,)  The  common  name  for  the  Northern 
Diver.    As  straight  as  a  hon^s  leg  is  a  common  simile. 
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Looney.  (fioot.  lotm,  l&wn,  a  worthlees  fellow.)  A  foolish  fellow. 
Jamieaon  defines  the  word  as  abov6|  from  which  loonttf  may  be 
derived. 

Iioosely  aroand.  To  lay  loosely  around  is  to  lounge  about  with  noth- 
ing to  do;  to  **  hang  round.'' 

Entering  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  groping  our  way  orer  groups  of  drunken 
chivalry,  who  lay  lootdy  around,  we  approached  the  counter.  —  CfUmore,  My 
Sonthtm  Friends,  p.  69. 

A  district  schoolmaster,  who  does  a  square  job,  and  takes  his  codflsh-balU 
reverently,  is  a  better  man  to-day  to  have  lying  round  loose  than  Solomon  wouM 
be  arrayed  in  all  his  gbry.  —  Jo§k  Billings,  Works,  p.  926. 

[The  Chicago  and  North-westem  Railroad]  was  flung  down  on  the  prairie  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day,  and  while  the  bed  remained  frozen  it  did  verr  well; 
but,  when  the  thaw  and  spring  floods  came,  it  imitated  the  Dutchman's  milk  in 
lying  round  loose  generally.  —  MeClurt,  Tour  through  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  29. 

Xioosenafls.    Unrestraint,  freedom.     A  Western  vulgarism,  now  b^ 

coming  common  at  the  East;  as,  '*  He  goes  it  with  a  looseness^** 

t.  e.  acts  without  restraint.     Still  more  yigorous  is  the  expression, 

perfect  looseness* 

Ah  I  my  Christian  friends,  the  devil  is  amongst  us,  going  forward  to  injure 
and  destroy.  He  is  going  it  with  the  looseness  of  an  antediluvian  relax ;  and,  u 
Deacon  B  '  would  say,  we  mustn't  allow  him  to  come  the  Japan  flummuz 
over  us  much  longer.  —  Bow's  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  214. 

The  perfect  looseness  with  which  books  not  on  the  invoice  were  sold  [at  auc- 
tion] was  illuiitrated  by  the  sale  of  a  volume  of  Anthon*s  series,  which  went  oif 
in  lots  of  a  hundred,  &c.  —  JV.  Y.  Eaipress,  Sept.,  1855. 

Let  them  go  it  with  a  perfect  looseness,  till  they  burst  their  brittle  strings  of 
life's  corsets,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death.  ~  Do9p*s  Sermons^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  198. 

• 

Lope.    (Dutch,  loopen,  to  leap,  to  run.)    A  common  term  for  gallop, 

of  which  it  may  be  a  contraction. 

An  English  provincialism  for  "  to  stride."  — Wright.    **  To  lop," 

used  in  Kent,  for  "to  lounge."  —  Id,    Bailey  gives  *'to  lope,  to 

run  or  slip  away,"  from  Low  Saxon,  loopen. 

A  sulky  ox  refuses  to  move  in  the  proper  direction;  off  starts  a  rider,  who, 
catching  the  stubborn  animal  by  the  tail,  it  at  onre  becomes  frightened  into  a 
lope  ;  advantage  is  taken  of  the  unwieldy  body  by  the  hunter,  as  it  rests  on  the 
fore  feet,  to  jerk  it  to  the  ground.  —  Thorpe's  Backwoods,  p.  16. 

The  mustang  goes  rollicking  ahead,  with  the  eternal  lope,  such  as  an  amorous 
deer  assumes  when  it  moves  beside  its  half  galloping  mate,  a  mixture  of  two  or 
three  gaits,  as  easy  as  tha  motions  of  a  cradle.  —  Ibid^  p.  18. 

XK>ae-laid.  Loose4aid ;  a  wearer's  term,  and  probably  Englirii.  Weak- 
willed.  —  Lowell, 

IiMt  CftiuM.  The  late  pro-Blavery  rebellion,  with  ita  occasion,  ad- 
juncts, results;  the.Southera  Confederacy. 
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^  TIm  politicians  of  the  South  adontholioroesof  tht  Confedttacy ;  they  glorify 
the  Lott  Cause,'' 

The  "  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  of  Sept.  8,  1877,  in  speaking  of  the 

attempted  reunion  of  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers  at  Marietta^ 

Ohio,  says:  — 

This  was  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  evidencing,  in  a  striking  way,  the 
return  of  national  good-will,  that  it  seems  unfortunate  thAt  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Lost  Cause,  whose  presence  was  looked  for,  could  not  have 
come  to  shake  hands  with  their  old  foes. 

Lot.  In  the  United  States,  a  piece  or  division  of  land;  perhaps  origi- 
nally assigned  by  drawing  lots,  but  now  any  portion,  piece,  or  divi- 
sion. —  Webster,  This  application  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  is  universally  used  of  a  parcel  of  land,  whether  in 
town  or  country.  Thus,  we  have  city  lotSf  town  lotSj  house  lots, 
meadow  iais,  water  /oto,  building  lots,  &c.  **I  have  a  fine  lotoi 
cleared  land,  with  a  wood  lot  adjoining;  "  meaning  a  portion  of  the 
forest  on  which  the  trees  are  left  for  fuel  as  required  **  In  going 
to  town,  I  left  the  road,  and  went  across  lota^  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance," i,  e,  across  the  open  fields  or  meadows.  **  In  the  first  set- 
tlement of  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  a  certain  portion  or 
share  of  land  was  allotted  to. each  inhabitant  of  the  town;  and  this 
was  called  his  lot.    Both  lot  and  allotmerU  occur  in  our  early  laws." 

Lots.     '*  Lots  of  people; "  t.  e. ,  a  large  number. 

To  lot  upon.  To  allot;  to  anticipate;  to  expect,  desire,  regard  as 
sure.    New  England.    See  Allot. 

Jscmd.  Any  thing  showy  or  flashy.  **  She  wore  a  loud  bonnet." 
Common  in  England.  —  Hotten, 

To  love,  for  to  like.  **  Do  you  love  pumpkin  pie  ?  "  '*  I  'd  love  to 
have  that  bonnet! "  Used  also  as  a  noun.  *^  A  perfect  love  of  a 
bonnet." 

XioiKr-belia.  The  quacks  who  use  l^e  Lobelia  inJUaa,  or  ''Indian 
tobacco,"  suppose  the  name  to  be  Lotvbelia,  and  it  is  so  written  in 
the  description  of  a  patent.  The  other  species,  which  towers  high 
above  its  humble  relative,  is  accordingly  dubbed  Highhelia. 

l^w  Blaokbenry.  The  name,  in  New  England,  for  the  fruit  of  tlM 
Rubus  trivialis.     See  Dewberry, 

Low  Cht>imda.    Bottom  lands  are  so  called  in  Virginia. 

Lower  House.    A  House  of  RepresentativeB.    Bee  Upper  Home, 

Lucifer  Match.  Matches  which  ignite  by  friction,  also  called  Loco- 
foco  matches.  Both  these  expressions,  however,  are  now  being 
supplanted  by  other  terms. 
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No  nibbing  will  kindle  ^roar  U$cifer  nuii^f 
If  the  fis  does  not  follow  the  primitive  scratch. 

0.  W,  Eolme»*9  Poemt,  p.  77. 

lAOlvee.     The  lynx,  or  Loup  Cervier  of  the  French. 

^^Ludvee  is  rather  an  odd  name,  isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Will. 

*'Te8,  that*s  what  the  French  called  the  animal  when  they  first  settled  in 
Canada,  and  saw  it  there.  They  spell  it  out  Loup  Cervier^  which  means  wolf- 
stag,  or  rather  stag-wolf.  They  called  it  the  stag-wolf,  because  they  used  to  see 
it  catch  moose  and  deer.  But,  if  yon  want  to  look  it  up  in  your  natural  history, 
yon  must  i!nd  the  word  '  Lynx.'  The  Lucivtt  is  the  Lynx  Canadennt  of  the 
books.  —  C  A.  Stevens^  m  Our  Toung  Folki,  for  Feb.,  1871,  p.  99. 

The  word  Ittcem  will  be  found  in  Chapman's  **  Homer,**  where 
it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  animal. 

As  when  a  den  of  bloody  lucenu  cling, 
About  a  goodlv-palmM  hart,  hurt  with  a  hunter's  bow. 

Iliad,  Book  XI.  p.  417. 

We  have  it  again  in  Chapman's  *'  Bussy  D'Ambois: "  — 

Let  me  have 
My  lucerm  too,  or  dogs  inured  to  hunt 
Beasts  of  most  rapine. — Act  iii.  Ane.  Dr.  iii.  280. 

Wright  describes  it  as  a  lynx;  and  Nares  as  a  sort  of  hunting  dog. 
Mr.  Hooper,  in  a  note  on  the  word,  in  his  edition  of  Chapman's 
**  Homer's  lUiad,"  YoL  I.  p.  240,  says:  **The  etymology  seems 
uncertain."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  refer  to  the  old  French 
Uucerve^  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 

Luoka.  Small  portions  of  wool  twisted  on  the  finger  of  a  spinner  at 
the  wheel  or  distaff.  The  same  word  as  lock  when  applied  to  the 
hair,  &c.  —  Forby^s  Norfolk  Glossary,  In  New  England,  this  word 
is  still  in  use. 

Miss  Gisbome*s  flannel  is  promised  the  last  of  the  week.  Then  is  a  bunch  of 
luekt  down  cellar;  bring  them  up.  —  Margarti^  p.  6. 

Xiuddy  Muasy  I  *' Lud-a-massy."  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Zonf 
have  mercy  I  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  conmion  in  the  interior 
parts  of  New  England. 

Luddy  mutty  I  can  yon  read  ?    Where  do  you  live  ? — Maryartt,  p.  5S. 

LugB.     Ground  leases  of  tobacco  when  prepared  for  market. 

Lumber.  Timber  sawed  or  split  for  use;  as,  beams,  joists,  boards, 
planks,  staves,  hoops,  and  the  like.  —  Webster,  The  word  in  this 
sense,  and  the  following  ones  derived  from  it,  are  peculiar  to 
America. 

iMiinberer,  Lumberman.  A  person  employed  in  cutting  timber  and 
in  getting  out  lumber  from  the   forest.    A   lumberman's  crew 
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oonaistB  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  meiii  in  charge  of  the  **  boss,"  of 
ivhom  two  are  experienced  choppers,  two  barkers  and  sled-tenders, 
eight  swampers  to  clear  the  roads  through  the  forest  for  the  sleds, 
two  landing  sawyers  to  saw  the  trunks  into  logs  of  suitable  length 
and  mark  them,  teamsters,  cook,  &c.  —  Harper* s  Mag,,  March,  1860. 

lAmbar-Merohant.     One  who  deals  in  lumber. 

Irtunberiiig.    1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  getting  out  various 

kinds  of  lumber,  such  as  beams,  boards,  staves,  &c.     **  To  go  a 

lumbering  **  is  the  phrase  used  by  those  who  embark  in  it. 

2.  StroUing,  lounging,  walking  leisurely.    A  vulgarism  used  in 

New  York. 

Ab  I  was  lumbering  down  the  street,  down  the  street, 
A  yaller  gal  I  chanc'd  to  meet,  &c. 

Negro  Melodiet,  The  Buffalo  Oal 

lAunber- Wagon.  A  wagon  with  a  plain  box  upon  it,  used  by  farm- 
ers for  carrying  their  produce  to  market.  It  is  sometimes  so 
arranged  that  a  spring  seat  may  be  put  in  it,  when  it  is  very  com- 
fortable for  riding  in. 

Lumber-Tard.  A  yard  where  lumber  of  all  kinds  is  kept  for  sale. 
They  are  sometimes  very  extensive,  covering  acres.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  lum- 
ber-yards in  the  country.     At  Quebec,  they  are  also  extensive. 

Lummox.    A  heavy,  stupid  fellow.   Used  also  in  the  east  of  England. 

To  lump  it.  To  mind  one's  own  business;  to  dislike  a  thing;  as, 
**  You  may  like  it,  or  lump  it." 

Xmnk-Head.     A  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

loroewn.  A  house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  instruction  by  lec- 
tures or  disquisitions.  An  association  of  men  for  literary  purposes. 
Webster, 

In  New  England,  almost  every  town  and  village  of  importance 
has  its  lyceuTFij  whero  a  library  is  formed,  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities  collected,  and  before  which  public  lectures  are  given. 
They  have  done  a  vast  deal  towards  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  among  those  classes  which  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education. 

To  lynch.  To  condemn  and  execute  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a 
multitude  or  mob,  without  a  legal  trial ;  sometimes  practised  in  the 
new  settlements  in  the  south-west  of  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

Such  is  too  often  the  administration  of  law  on  the  frontier,  Lynches  law,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  apt  to  be  witness,  jury,  jndge, 
and  executioner,  and  the  defendant  conricted  and  punished  on  mere  pnsump- 
tion.  —  Irving,  Tour  on  ike  Prmriet,  p.  85. 
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People  At  last  [in  1860]  began  to  talk  among  themaelree  of  the  nigent  neoes- 
Bity  of  again  adopting  Lynch  law,  since  the  tedious  and  uncertain  nieasores  of 
the  aulhorities  did  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  and  patting  down 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  —  AnncUs  of  Ban  FrancUcOy  p.  310. 

Lyncher.  One  who  lynches.  **  Georgia  lynchers,*^  —  N.  7.  Inde^ 
pendent,  Jan.  30,  1862. 

Lynoh  Law.  An  irregular  and  revengeful  species  of  justice,  admin- 
istered by  the  populace  or  a  mob,  without  any  legal  authority  or 
trial.  —  Worcester, 

C.  A.  Bristed,  in  an  essay  on  the  English  language  in  America, 
says  of  Lynch  law,  —  for  summary  and  informal  justice,  —  "It  is 
usually  explained  as  having  been  derived  from  the  emphatic  prac- 
tice of  a  certain  Judge  Lynch,  who  lived  somewhere  in  the  *  Far 
West.'  But  no  authentic  or  consistent  account  of  this  functionary 
existo,  no  tangible  grounds  for  supposing  him  to  be  any  tiling  more 
than  a  mythical  personage,  while  a  very  probable  solution  of  the 
phrase  presents  itself  in  the  parent  tongue.  Linch,  in  several  of 
the  northern  county  dialects,  means  to  beat  or  maltreai.  Lynch  law, 
then,  would  be  simply  equivalent  to  club-law,  &c.*' 

A  writer  in  the  **N.  Y.  Evening  Post'*  (**  Claverhouae "),  for 
June  2,  1864,  says,  per  contra :  — 

"  In  America,  the  term  *  Lynch  law  '  was  first  used  in  Piedmont, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia.  There  was  no  court  within 
the  district,  and  all  controversies  were  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  prominent  citizens.  Among  these  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Lynch,  whose  decisions  were  so  impartial  that  he  was  known  as 
Judge  Lynch,  and  the  system  was  called  ^  Lynch  law,'  and  adopted 
in  our  pioneer  settlements  as  an  inexpensive  and  speedy  method  of 
obtaining  justice,"  &c.  But  the  same  writer  adds:  ^*  The  origin 
of  the  expression  is  British,  and  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  century,"  —  and  cites  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's  tour  in  Eng- 
land, for  an  account  of  the  '*Galway  tragedy,"  —  when  James 
Lynch,  Mayor  of  Galway,  condemned  his  son  to  death  for  murder, 
and  to  prevent  a  rescue  by  the  mob  executed  him  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia, 
by  Henry  Howe,  published  in  1845,  seems  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  United  States :  — 

Colonel  Charles  Lynch,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  Lynchburg,  was  an  officer 
of  the  American  revolution.  His  residence  was  on  the  Staunton,  in  Campbell 
county,  now  the  seat  of  his  grandson,  Charles  Lynch,  Enq.  At  that  time,  the 
coontry  was  thinly  settled,  and  infested  by  a  lawless  band  of  toiies  and  despe- 
radoes.   The  necessity  of  the  case  involved  desperate  measures,  and  Colonel 
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Lynehf  then  a  leading  Whig,  appraheuled  and  had  then  pnnUhed  without  any 
Buperflaoiu  legal  oereniony.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  Lynch  law.*' 
This  practice  of  lynching  continued  years  after  the  war,  and  was  applied  to 
many  cases  of  mere  suspicion  of  guilt  which  could  not  be  regularly  proved. 
In  1798,  says  Wirt*s  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  there  were  many  suits  on  the 
south  side  of  James  River  for  inflicting  Lynch  law. 


M. 

Ma'am*    A  mother.    Sir  and  Ma'ams  parents.    See  Sir* 

Ma'am  Bohool.  A  school  kept  by  a  womati;  called  in  England,  and 
formerly  in  parts  of  Connecticut,  a  **  dame  school." 

Mr.  Goodrich,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  village  after  many 
years'  absence,  says:  — 

I  found  a  girl  some  eighteen  years  old  keeping  a  ma^am  iekocl  for  about 
twenty  scholars.  —  JUminitceneu,  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 

Maohina.  1.  The  name  for  a  fire-engine  among  the  New  York 
••b'hoys." 

Tou  *ll  like  'em  [the  engine  men],  they  're  perfect  bricks ;  and,  as  for  the  ma- 
cAme,  why,  she  *s  a  pearl  of  the  East,  none  of  your  old-fashioned  tubs,  but  a 
real  tip-top,  out-and-out  double-decker.  Yes,  sirree,  there  ainH  many  crabs  what 
can  take  down  No.  62  and  her  bully  rooster  crew.  —  Yankee  Notions. 

2.  A  locomotive  steam-engine  is  so  called  by  the  railroad  engi- 
neers and  conductors. 

Maokerel  Gnll.  (Sterna  hirundo.)  The  common  tern,  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  announce  the  arrival  of  mackerel  in  its  sum- 
mer quarters.  —  Storer, 

Mackina^r  Blanket,  or  simply  Mackinaw.  A  heavy  blanket  origi- 
nally used  in  the  Indian  trade,  the  chief  post  for  which  was  formerly 
at  Mackinac  (pron.  Mackinato),  and  hence  the  first  material  for 
overcoats  in  the  West.    See  Bianhet'Coat. 

Outside  of  the  wagons,  the  travellers  spread  their  beds,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  buffalo-rugs  and  blankets.  Many  content  themselves  with  a  single 
Mackinaw ;  but  a  pair  constitutes  the  most  regular  pallet,  and  he  that  is  pro- 
vided with  a  buffalo-rug,  into  the  bargain,  is  deemed  luxuriously  supplied.  — 
Grefffft  Com.  of  Prairies,  Vol.  L  p.  63. 

Mad.  Inflamed  with  anger;  very  angry;  vexed.  **  I  was  quite  mad 
at  him; "  **  he  made  me  mad,^*  In  these  instances,  mad  is  only  a 
metaphor  for  angry.  This  is  perhaps  an  English  vulgarism,  but  it 
is  not  found  in  any  accurate  writer,  nor  used  by  any  good  speaker, 
unless  when  poets  or  orators  use  it  as  a  strong  figure,  and,  to 
heighten  the  expression,  say,  **  He  was  mad  with  rage."  —  Wiiker' 
tpoon,  Druid,  No.  5. 
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Mad^  in  the  sense  of  angry  ^  is  considered  as  a  low  word  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  present  day  is  never  used  except  in  very  familiar 
conversation.  —  Pickering. 

This  use  of  the  word  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  England. 
See  Halliwell^  Grose,  &c. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  you  make  me  mad  sometimes,  yon  do.  —  Spectator, 

The  General  began  to  get  in  a  passion;  and  says  he,  ** Major,  I*mgettin* 
mad!"  *'  Very  well,"  says  I,  "  General,  then  I  *11  keep  cool  accordin'  to  agree- 
ment." —  Major  Downing*  t  Letterg,  p.  90. 

Upstairs  I  went  with  them,  as  mad  as  thunder,  I  tell  yon,  at  being  thought  a 
hTunhag.-- Field,  WesUm  Tales, 

Jeeminy,  fellows,  I  was  so  enormous  mad  that  the  new  silk  handkercher 
round  my  neck  lost  its  color!  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life. 

Bffadam.  1.  In  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  in  some  neighboring 
places,  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  practice  to  prefix  to  the  name  of 
a  deceased  female  of  some  consideration,  as  the  parson's,  the  dea- 
con's, or  the  doctor's  wife,  the  title  of  Madam.  —  KendalPs  Travels, 
Vol.  II.  p.  44.  **  This  practice,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **like  that 
of  giving  magistrates  the  title  of  'squire,  prevails  in  most  of  the 
country  towns  of  New  England,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  8ea> 
port  towns."  —  Vocabulary. 

2.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  says:  The  title  of  Madam  is  sometimes  given 
here  [in  Boston],  and  generally  in  Charleston  and  in  the  South,  to 
a  mother  whose  son  has  married,  and  the  daughter-in-law  is  then 
called  **  Mrs."  By  this  means,  they  avoid  the  inelegant  phraseology 
of  *'  old  Mrs.  A.,"  or  the  Scotch  **  Mrs.  A.,  senior."  —  Second  Visit, 
Chap.  IX. 

In  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the  States  farther  south,  the  term  is 
applied  to  dowager  ladies.  It  was  also  common  among  the  Xegroes 
for  their  master's  wife,  whom  they  almost  invariably  spoke  of  as 
The  Madam.  **  I  'se  gwine  up  to  de  house  to  see  de  Madam,  an'  git 
some  doctor's  stuff  for  dis  misery  in  my  chest." 

3.  Respectful  designation  of  a  mother.     Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Mad  Dog.  Skullcap.  (Scutellaria  lateriflora.)  A  once  much  re- 
nowned quack  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
which  has  long  since  been  established. 

Made  his  Jack.    Carried  his  point;  was  fortunate  in  his  undertaking. 

Maguey.  (Agave  Americana.)  A  genus  of  American  tropical  plants 
commonly  called  Aloes  or  Century  plants.  They  are  found  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  The  different  species  furnish 
pulque,  sisal,  hemp,  aguardiente,  bagging,  &c. 
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Mfthala.  A  vulgar  name  for  an  Indian  sqoaw;  a  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  muger  (pron.  muher)  a  woman.    California. 

BSahogany.  (^Swietenia  mahogani,)  A  heantiful  tree  found  in  South 
America,  Honduras,  and  Southern  Florida,  whose  compact  reddbh- 
brown  wood,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  well  known  as  a  mate* 
rial  for  elegant  articles  of  furniture. 

To  mahoganise.     To  paint  wood  in  imitation  of  mahogany. 

BCaidenland.  Land  that  a  man  gets  with  his  wife,  and  which  he  loses 
at  her  death.    Virginia. 

Mail.  This  word,  which  properly  means  the  bag  in  which  letters  and 
papers  are  carried  from  one  post-office  to  another,  is  often  used  by 
us  instead  of  the  term  **  post  "  Thus  we  mail  our  letters,  or  send 
them  by  mail.  The  English /mm/  them,  or  send  them  hy  post.  Used 
also  for  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag. 
2.  What  is  sent  to  or  received  from  the  post-office. 

ICailable.  That  may  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the  mail.  —  Worcester. 
In  a  suit  brought  by  the  government  against  Adams  &  Co.'s  Ex- 
press for  carrying  letters  and  papers,  to  the  injury  of  the  post-office, 
Judge  Betts  stated  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  **any  written 
communication  between  one  individual  and  another  comes  within 
the  term  mailable  matter;  and,  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  is  put,  it 
is  liable  to  postage  as  if  carried  by  mail.'* 

Mail-Rider.  One  who  carries  the  mail.  In  England,  called  a  post- 
man or  post-boy.     Post-rider  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Mail  Stage.  The  stage  or  coach  which  carries  the  mail.  In  England 
called  a  **  mail-coach.'' 

ICaine  Law.  A  law  first  enacted  in  the  State  of  Maine,  about  1844, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  except  by  an  agent 
specially  and  authoritatively  empowered  by  the  local  magistrate 
or  by  municipal  authority. 

BCaine  Ijawite.     One  who  favors  a  Maine  Liquor  Law. 

All  excellent,  even  the  whiskey,  with  the  "prophylactic  doses  **  therein;  but 
what  will  the  Maine  LawiUt  say.  —  N.  Y.  Eagfrem,  April  16, 1862. 

Maiae.  (W.  Ind.,  matz,  mahiz,)  Indian  com.  The  name  of  the 
great  staple  of  native  American  agriculture,  adopted  from  the  Carib 
language  by  the  Spaniards,  and  thus  imported  into  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  earliest  dictionary  in  which  I  find  the  word  is  Florio's 
Worlde  of  Wordes  (1598) :  the  article  there  is  ^*  Maiz,  a  kind  of 
grain  or  wheat  whereof  they  make  bread  in  India."  Its  native 
country  is  not  fully  determined,  although  it  is  believed  to  be  Amer- 
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ica.  Bernal  Diaz  speaks  of  h  in  Mexico  in  1517;  and  Acoeta,  in 
1570,  when  treating  of  the  plants  ^*  peealiar  to  the  Indies,"  says 
that  **  the  most  common  grain  found  in  the  New  World  is  mayi, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Indies,  Peru,  New 
Spain,  Guatemala,  and  Chili.*'  He  adds  that  in  Castile  they  call 
it  Indian  wheat;  and  in  Italy,  Turkey  grain,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  plant  was  also  known  in  those  countries.  The  word  is 
never  used  in  common  language  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  few 
would  understand  it. 

The  bread  which  thej  eate  in  the  land  of  Florida,  is  of  Jfau,  which  is  like 
coarse  millet.  And  this  Meat  is  oommon  in  all  the  Islanda  and  West  Indies 
from  the  Antilea  fonraid.  —ffaiOuyt,  Virginia  RidUy  Valued  (1609),  p.  178. 

To  make  a  Move.     To  move;  to  remove;  to  take  initiatory  steps; 

to  endeavor. 

I  think  now  that  we  must  make  a  move  to  secore  a  lot  on  which  to  bnild  a  little 
house  of  worship.  —  Tke  Some  Misdomary^  April,  1877. 

To  make  a  Raiae.     See  Raise. 

To  make  Fish.    To  cure  and  prepare  fish  for  commerce.     A  New 

England  phrase. 
To  make  the  For  fly.     To  claw,  scratch,  wound  severely;  and,  figpira- 

tively,  to  make  a  great  commotion;  to  breed  a  disturbance;  to  get 

angry  or  excited. 

Senator  Hannegan  was  greatly  excited,  which  proved  most  conclusively  that 
he  had  made  the  fwr  Jiy  among  the  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  foity  men. 
[In  allusion  to  Oregon  boundary  line.]  — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  deliberations  were  conducted  with  moderation  until  the  question  of  union 
with  the  Northern  [General]  Assembly  came  up,  and  then  the  fur  JUw.  —  Teaof 
Cor.  Chicago  Timet. 

To  make  Xtfuid.    To  fill  up  a  water-lot,  a  marsh,  and  the  like. 

To  make  Meat,  on  the  great  western  prairies,  consists  in  cutting  into 
thin  slices  the  boneless  parts  of  buffalo  or  other  meat,  and  drying 
them  in  the  wind  or  sun.  Itfeat  thus  prepared  may  be  preserved 
for  years  without  salt. 

To  make  one'a  Mcmnera.  To  make  a  bow  or  salute,  on  meeting  a 
friend  or  stranger.  The  tenn  is  applied  only  to  children.  Formerly, 
in  New  England,  the  custom  was  universal  among  juveniles.  Mr. 
Goodrich,  in  his  **  Reminiscences,*'  says,  ^*  A  child  who  did  not 
tnake  his  manners  to  a  stranger  on  the  high  road  was  deemed  a  low  . 
feUow.''  — Vol.  I.  p.  128. 

To  make  one'a  Mark.  To  make  an  impression;  to  leave  a  lasting 
reminiscence  of  one^s  self;  to  distinguish  one's  self.  It  is  in  all 
probability  an  English  expression. 
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Hm  mott  remAi^ftble  men  tra  miMily  those  wha  have  Ihrad  at  bobm  marked 
epoch  in  the  world,  and  who,  in  Providence,  were  then  called  out  to  makt  and  to 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  world.  —  Chalmert, 

Hugh  Miller  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  would  have  made  his  mark  in  whatever 
circumstances  he  had  been  placed.  —  Providence  Journal, 

There  was  a  time  when  Jacob  Barker  made  his  mark  upon  the  stock-jobbers  and 
money-changers  of  Wall  Street  —  Harper's  Magarine^  Sept.,  1854. 

The  following  is  the  close  of  some  beautiful  lines  relating  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  taken  from  a  newspaper  :  — 

Among  the  world* s  great  women  thou  hast  made  thy  glorious  mark; 
Men  vriU  hereafter  mention  make  of  thee  with  Joan  of  Arc ; 
And  fathers  who  relate  the  Maid  of  Saragossa*s  tale 
Will  tell  their  little  children,  too,  of  Flobbmcb  Kightinoalb. 

To  make  one's  Pile.   To  become  rich.   A  California  phrase.    See  Pile, 

The  Treasury  is  bankrupt  by  continual  demands  for  refits  [of  soldiers'  clothes, 
&c.] ;  but  the  jobber  has  made  hispile^  and  what  does  he  care?  —  N,  T,  Tribune, 
Dec,  1861. 

While  the  carpet-baggers  in  the  executive  offices  and  the  legislature,  assisted 
by  Federal  agents,  were  making  enormoua  pUe$  and  plotting  for  more,  petty  lar- 
ceny ruled  supreme  in  the  rural  parishes.  — Judge  Blaok  on  the  Electoral  Con- 
tpiracg^  North  Am.  Rev.,  July,  1877,  p.  8. 

To  make  one's  aelf  Boarce.     To  depart,  decamp,  be  off. 

To  make  Tracks.  To  go;  to  run.  A  figurative  expression  of 
Western  origin.    Comp.  To  pull  Foot, 

He  came  plaguey  near  not  seein*  of  me,  says  I;  for  I  had  just  commenced  mak- 
ing trades  as  you  came  in.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  20. 

Lieutenant  Gillbs,  giving  an  account  of  a  skirmish  at  Coquimbo, 
says:  — 

Some  fifty  were  killed,  a  like  number  fell  wounded  or  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  made  tracks  for  the  city.  —  Gilliss*s  ChiH,  Vol.  X.  p.  334. 

Malahaok.  To  cut  up  hastily  or  awkwardly;  to  mangle.  Also  used 
in  England.  —  Wright. 

Mammee  Appla  {Mammea  Americana.)  A  large  round  fruit,  some- 
times the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  skin  is  of  a  dull  russet  color, 
and  rough.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  the  seeds  are  from  one  to  four 
large  ones,  with  a  rough  shell.    West  Indies. 

Itammee-Bapota.  (Lucuma  mamTnosa.)  A  heart-shape-fruit,  not  so 
large  as  the  last,  with  reddish  flesh  and  one  large,  polished  seed. 
See  Sapote, 

Mammy.  The  term  of  endearment  used  by  white  children  to  their 
negro  nurses  and  to  old  family  servants. 

"How  ith  your  ma,  honey?  '*  questioiied  ths  old  woman,  rubbing  the  Usooit 
dough  from  her  fingers. 
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"  Better,  thank  yon,  mammy.  She  teems  quite  bright  to-^y." «—  7%e  Biddm 
Path, 

Manada.     (Span.)    A  herd  of  cattle  or  drove  of  horses.     In  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  especially  applied  to  breeding  mares. 
Mananosay.    See  Clam,  No.  2. 
Man-Eater.    See  Water-Dog, 
Man  of  the  Barth.     See  Mechoacan, 

Manatee  or  Xiamantin.  An  herbivorous  cetacean,  the  searoow.  It 
inhabits  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  opening  on  the  north  and  north- 
east of  South  America  and  the  coast  of  Mexico ;  it  measures  six  or 
seven  feet  in  length ;  and  its  paddles  exhibit  rudiments  of  nails,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  animal  sometimes  drags  its  unwieldy  body  on 
shore,  and  crawls  up  the  banks,  either  to  bask  in  the  sun  or  to  seek 
for  terrestrial  vegetables.  —  Carpenter'' s  Zoblogtfj  I.  330.  Also  found 
on  the  Florida  coast. 

Mango.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  green  musk-melon  stuffed  with 
horse-radish,  mustard  seed,  maoe,  nutmeg,  ginger,  &c.,  and  then 
pickled.    The  true  mango  is  also  pickled. 

Mangoateen.  In  Barbadoes,  this  name  is  given  to  the  Jujube  {Zizi- 
phus  jujube). 

Manioc,  Manihoc,  Manlhot.    See  Tapioca. 

Manitou.  (Algonkin  manitii  or  manitS,  a  spirit,  a  ghost.)  A  spirit, 
god,  or  devil  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  pride  of  the  Indians  is  to  paint  their  faces  strangely  with  red  or  black  lead; 
BO  that  they  look  like  fiends.  They  are  then  valiant;  yea,  tbey  say  they  are  ir4M»- 
ette,  the  devil  himself.  —  De  Vritt^i  Voyage  to  Amerieaj  1655. 

Every  one  of  the  chiefs  has  his  peculiar  god,  whom  they  call  MamUoa,  It  is 
sometimes  a  bird,  a  stone,  a  serpent,  or  any  thing  else  they  dream  of  in  their 
sleep;  for  they  think  this  MawUoa  will  prosper  their  wants,  as  fishing,  hunting, 
and  other  enterprises.  —  Marquette. 

Praying  for  good,  we  to  Cawtantowit  bow, 

And,  shunning  evil,  we  to  Chepian  cry ; 
To  other  MoMtttooe  we  offerings  owe,  — 

Dwell  they  in  mountain,  flood,  or  lofty  sky. 

Durjfee,  WhatchetT,  Cant.  n. 

As  when  the  evil  Manitou,  that  dries 
The  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire, 

In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies, 
And  howla  amid  his  wilderness  of  fire. 

Campbeil,  Gorintde  of  Wyoming,  xvii. 

As  the  Arapaho  braves  pass  by  the  mysterious  (boiling)  springs,  .  .  .  they 
never  fail  to  bestow  their  votive  offerings  upon  the  water  sprite,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Manitou  of  the  fountain,  and  insure  a  fortunate  issue  to  their  path  of 
war.  —  Buxton' t  Rocky  Mountaintj  p.  848. 
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When  the  MwmUm  made  bis  childreni  he  gave  them  buffalo  to  eat,  and  the 
fmre  water  of  the  foantain  to  quench  their  thirst.  —  Speech  of  tin  Indian  Ckirf^ 


BCanor.  In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  occapied  by  tenants 
who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  sometimes  in  kind,  and 
sometimes  perform  certain  stipulated  services.  — BurrUV$  Law  Dic' 
tionary. 

Manufacture  Oil.  To  boil  it»  after  reaching  port,  in  the  whale^ship. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

M^la  Honey.  A  name  in  British  North  America  for  the  imcrystal- 
lizable  portion  of  the  sap  of  the  sagar-maple,  which  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  molasses. 

Bffapla-Jffolasses.    Molasses  made  from  the  sap  of  the  sugai^maple. 

I  wish  yon  would  have  some  griddle-cakes  for  supper,  with  some  mt^fU-molasteM 
on  them.  -^  Betty  Bobbet,  p.  256. 

Mapla-Biigar.  A  sort  of  domestic  sugar  obtained  from  the  Sugar- 
Maple  (which  see).  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  in  the  North- 
em  States  and  Canada,  the  sugar-maple  trees  are  tapped  near 
the  ground  by  numerous  apertures,  and  the  sap  is  collected  in 
wooden  troughs,  two  hundred  pounds  of  which  afford,  by  evapora- 
tion, fifteen  pounds  of  a  brownish  sugar,  which  is  capable  of  being 
refined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  from  the  cane  and  the  beet. 
EncycL  Americana. 

Maple-Bymp.    A  syrup  made  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple. 

**  Wall,"  says  he,  "I  guess  I  *11  have  another  griddle-cake,**  and,  as  he  took  it, 
he  poured  the  mapU-eynp  over  it  —  Bettjf  Bobbtt, 

ICarabon.  The  variety  of  Negro  which  springs  from  a  mulatto  and  a 
griffe.    For  other  varieties,  see  Negro. 

To  marble  or  marvel.  To  move  off;  as,  **  If  you  do  that  again,  you 
must  marble^**  i.  e.  be  off  immediately.  Used  in  Pennsylvania.  — 
Hurd*8  Gram.  Corrector. 

The  dandy  ran,  and  the  gals  snickered  out,  and  the  fellers  hawhawed  till  they 
was  e*enamoAt  dead,  to  see  him  marvell  down  the  road.  —  HUfi  Yankee  Stories. 

Bfarblehead  Torkeya  and  Cape  Cod  Turkeys.  Codfish.  So  called 
in  Massachusetts.  So  Taunton  Turkeys,  Digby  Chickens  (with 
Herrings),  Albany  Beef,  and  Welsh  Rabbit,  which  some  are  ab- 
surdly trying  now  to  spell  Rarebit  I  Mutton  stewed  in  a  peculiar 
way  is  Welsh  Venison  in  England. 

Bffargitt.  Among  stock-brokers,  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  a  person 
qiecttlating  in  stocks  with  a  broker,  to  secure  the  latter  against  loss 
on  funds  advanced  by  him  to  assist  his  customer  in  his  speoulatiions. 
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GuBtoiBcn  [of  stoekfl]  invaiuibly  buy  or  tell  on  margim.  If  tho  Iwmflr,  thej 
an  apt  to  denire  to  have  their  slock  carried.  Hence  ft  is  necessary  to  be  assured 
that,  when  further  tnargin  is  required,  the  money  will  be  forthcoming.  —  Mtd- 
btryy  Men  and  Mysttrits  of  Wall  Street^  p.  188. 

Market  Truck.    Vegetables  cultivated  for  market.     See  Truck. 

Mann.  A  corruption  of  the  word  mamma^  often  used  in  the  interior  of 
New  England  for  mother.     See  Ma* am. 

Has  your  marm  got  that  done  ?  —  Margartt^  p.  39. 

Maroon.  The  name  given  to  revolted  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  some  parts  of  South  America.  The  appellation  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Marony,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  where  large  numbers  of  these  fugitives  resided.  In  many 
cases,  by  taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  against  the  whites.  When  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the 
English  in  1655,  about  fifteen  hundi^  slaves  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Maroons,  They  continued  to  harass  the 
island  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  reduced  by 
the  aid  of  blood-hounds.  —  EncycL  A^nericana* 

Marooner.    A  runaway  slave;  a  maroon. 

We  were  told  that  on  the  So.uth  Shore  [In  Yii^nia]  dwelt  a  marwrner^  that 
modestly  called  himself  a  hermit.  —  Byrd^  WuUnver  Pap%r$^  p.  13. 

Marooning.  To  go  marooning  is  an  expression  used  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  means  to  go  on  a  picnic.  The  difference  between  a 
marooning  party  and  a  picnic  is  that  the  former  is  a  party  made  up 
to  pass  several  days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country,  the  latter  is  a 
party  for  a  day.  The  expression  is  of  course  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding noun. 

Well,  DOW,  Clayton,  how  considerate  of  them  to  go  off  on  that  mariHmmg 
party.  —  Mr9,  Stowty  Drtd^  Vol.  I.  p.  SK). 

BCarah-Hen.  (Rallus  Virginianus.)  The  Virginia  Rail;  the  mud-hen. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Clapper  Rail,  a  salt-water  bird 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     See  Mud' Hen, 

Jupiter  [the  negro  slave],  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  boetled  about  to  pnpan 
■ome  marth-htnt  for  supper.  — Poe,  The  Gold  Bug. 

Marahal,  The  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
with  duties  similar  to  those  of  sheriff  in  the  State  courts.  — Kent*i 
Commentaries i  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

MarreL  A  mispronunciation  of  m/orble,  common  in  the  mouths  <^ 
illiterate  people. 

To  marvel.    See  To  marble. 
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Maryland  find.  Said  of  the  hock  of  the  ham.  The  other  is  the  Vir- 
ginia end.     Maryland  and  Virginia. 

BCaah.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  '*  marsh,"  also  heard  in 
England. 

To  mash.  In  machinery,  one  wheel  is  said  to  mash  into  or  with 
another,  t.  e.  to  *•  engage  "  with  it.  This  is,  apparently,  a  corrup- 
tion from  niesh^  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Mashtrap.     A  trap  that  mashes  and  kills  the  animal  caught  in  it. 

There  is  not  the  lea«t  danger  that  their  precioas  carcasses  will  be  caught  under 
a  maslUrtgD,  —  Ricknumd  Examiner^  May,  1882. 

Maakinong^  or  Mnakelunge.  (Algonkin  Ind.)  An  immense  fish  of 
the  pike  species  (Exox  eittor)^  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  at  Kingston  upwards  of 
four  feet  in  length.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  **  Fauna  Borealis  Amer- 
icana," says  that  he  found  none  in  the  rivers  which  empty  into 
Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  vuuqinntmji  is  to  all  appearance  a  large  species  of  pike,  and  possesses  the 
ravenous  propensities  of  that  fish.  —  Backwoods  of  Canada^  p.  161. 

I  was.  horn  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  Bay  State,  and  here  I  am  up  among  the 
fresh-water  lakes,  as  much  naturalized  as  any  muskelunge  that  was  ever  caught 
in  Lake  Huron.  —  Cooper,  The  Oak  OpeningM, 

BCason  and  Dizon'a  Line.  The  boundary  line  separating  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  surveyed  by 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English  surveyors  between 
the  years  1763  and  1767.  During  the  excited  debate  in  Congress, 
in  1820,  on  the  question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  John 
Randolph  made  g^eat  use  of  the  phrase,  which  was  echoed  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  still  referred  to  as  the  line  which  formerly 
divided  the  slave  from  the  free  States. 

Freedom's  Keystone  is  Slavery,  thet  ther  *s  no  doubt  on. 
It's  snthin'  thet's  —  wha'  d'ye  call  it?  — divine,  — 
An'  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  make  the  most  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mtuon  an^  Dixon* t  Line, 

Lowellj  The  Biglow  Papen. 

MaMa,  Mass.   Master.     A  term  formerly  in  use  among  slaves. 

Maas  Meeting.  A  large  or  general  meeting  called  for  some  specific 
purpose.  The  word  mass  is  prefixed  with  a  sort  of  ad  captandum 
intent,  as  O'Connell  called  his  large  meetings  of  Irishmen  **  mon- 
ster meetings."  Mass  meetings  were  first  talked  of  in  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1840,  when  Harrison  was  elected  president.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  any  large  meeting  without  distinction  of 
party. 

26 
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Match.  To  apply  a  match  to ;  to  light  by  applying  a  lighted  match 
to.    Connecticut. 

Mate  or  Bffatoh.  Used  sometimes  instead  of  **  fellow,''  in  such  ex- 
pressions as,  **  I  can't  find  the  mate  (or  match)  to  this  shoe. " 

To  maul.  To  prepare;  to  make.  I  always  have  two  hundred  rails 
mauled  in  a  day.     Southern  States. 

Maverick.  In  the  great  cattle-growing  region  of  Texas,  an  unbranded 
yearling  is  called  a  **  Maverick.^ ^  In  Texas,  the  ownership  of  cattle 
can  only  be  proved  by  their  being  branded  with  the  owner's  name* 
Many  years  ago,  a  large  cattle-owner  named  Maverick  neglected  to 
brand  his  yearlings,  whence  they  were  called  "  Mavericks. ^^  Other 
persons,  the  owners  of  cattle,  put  their  own  brands  upon  them,  and 
thus  became  their  owners.  The  term  Maverick  for  unbranded  yeax^ 
lings  is  still  preserved  throughout  the  State. 

Max.  At  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  '*  tomax  "  is  to 
make  a  good  recitation,  t.  e.  the  maximum. 

May- Apple.  1.  A  name  applied  to  the  remarkable  excrescence  caused 
apparently  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  on  the  immature  flowers  of 
the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  (^Azalea  nudiflora).  This  grows  to  a  great 
size,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  apple,  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  bloom,  and  is  even  eaten.  Its  irregular  form  and 
want  of  seeds  should  indicate  that  it  is  no  fruit,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  before  the  flowers  expand.  It  is  nevertheless  con- 
sidered as  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  itself,  and 
to  the  fruit  of  the  wild  mandrake     (Podophyllum  peltatum), 

May-Bird.     See  Bobolink, 

May-Blob.     Cowslips.    New  England. 

May-Pop.     A  Southern  name  for  the  Passion  Flower. 

Meado^r.  1.  In  the  United  States  often  applied  to  mowing  lands 
which  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and  producing  a  coarse 
kind  of  hay,  which  is  called  **  meadow  hay,"  in  distinction  from 
that  which  grows  on  uplands,  which  is  called  **  English  hay."  — 
Worcester, 

2.  In  Western  Connecticut,  any  land  appropriated  to  grass  for 
hay-making. 

Meadow  Bird.     See  Bobolink, 

Meado^r  Hay.     See  Meadow, 

Mean,  for  Means,  Many  American  writers,  following  Scottish  mod- 
els, make  use  of  jnean  instead  of  means  in  the  singular.     But  the 
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established  practice  among  English  writers,  from  the  time  of  Addi* 
son  to  the  present  day,  has  been  fo  use  means  for  both  numbers. 

It  was  the  best  mean  of  bringing  the  negotUtion  to  a  happy  issue.  —  MankaiPg 
WatkmgUm,  Tol.  V.  p.  646. 

Mean.  Poor,  bad,  worthless ;  as,  **  A  mean  pair  of  shoes  ; "  '*  A  mean 
horse  ; "  **  A  mtan  fellow." 

He'll  cut  the  same  capers  there  as  here.    He*B  a  monstrous  mean  horse. — 
Georgia  Beenet,  p.  S7. 

Mean  Whites.     See  Poor  White  Folks.     Southern. 

Meat-Bisouit.  The  concentrated  juice  of  beef,  mixed  with  flour  and 
baked.    It  is  chiefly  ased  to  make  soup  for  travellers,  soldiers,  &c. 

Meat-Cart.  A  butcher's  cart,  from  which  meat  is  sold  in  the  streets 
in  towns  and  villages. 

Meat-Chamber.  An  apartment  recently  introduced  between  decks 
in  the  ocean  steamships,  with  a  huge  tank  in  the  middle,  capable  of 
holding  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  ice,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
fresh  meat  to  Europe.    A  gigantic  floating  refrigerator. 

Mebbe.     **  May  be."    Quite  common. 

Meoate.  (Mexican.)  A  rope  of  hair  or  of  the  fibre  of  the  maguey, 
the  American  agave.  A  term  in  use  in  tlie  States  bordering  on 
Mexico. 

Meohoacan.  (Convolvulus  panduratus.)  A  plant  growing  in  sandy 
fields  and  on  dry  banks  from  Connecticut  to  Illinois  and  south- 
wards. The  large  root  is  also  used  for  medical  purposes.  It  is  also 
called  Man  of  the  Earth  and  Wild  Potato  Vine.  The  name  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  C  Mechoacan,  so  named  from  Mechoacan  in 
Mexico,  where  it  was  first  obtained.  Rafinesque  g^ves  Mechameck 
as  the  Indian  name  of  the  pseudo-Mechoacan  or  Wild  Potato.  — 
Medical  Flora,  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

Medicine.  This  word  is  used  in  translating  certain  terms  in  the 
languages  of  the  American  aborigines  which  denote  not  only  **  medi- 
cine "  proper,  but  any  thing  the  operation  of  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend; that  is,  any  thing  mysterious,  supernatural,  sacred.  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  medicine  man,  the  doctor  and  conjurer  of  the 
American  Indians ;  medicine  bag,  the  bag  in  which  his  remedies  and 
charms  are  contained;  medicine  feast,  a  sort  of  religious  festival, 
consisting  of  feasting,  singing,  dancing,  &c.,  attended  by  males 
only;  medicine  hut,  the  hut  in  which  these  feasts  are  held;  medicine 
pq>e,  the  ornamented  pipe  smoked  on  these  occasions. 
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Madinm.  A  person  who  professes  to  be  a  medium  of  commimication 
between  mortals  and  disembodied  spirits.  There  are  rapping,  tip- 
ping, healing,  speaking,  writing,  and  trance  mediums. 

Meeching  or  Miching.  Skulking,  mean.  This  old  Shaksperian  word 
is  still  occasionally  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

0  brethren  I  I  warn  jou  not  to  make  too  sure  of  soocess,  for  you  may  be  diMp- 
pointed.  When  you  fall  short  of  the  object  for  which  you  jump,  you  go  meechim 
off,  like  a  cat  that  has  missed  her  mouse.  —  Dow^t  Sermons^  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 

But  I  ain't  o*  the  meecAtn'  kind,  that  sets  an*  thinks  for  weeks, 
The  bottom 's  out  o*  th*  univarse  ooz  their  own  gill  pot  leaks. 

Lowell^  The  Biglow  Papen. 

Kichardson  defines  to  meech,  to  take  small  things,  to  pilfer;  and 
consequently  to  lay  in  wait,  to  lurk. 

For  no  man  of  his  counsaile  knoweth 
What  he  male  gette  of  his  michynge, 

Gofotr^  Ccnf.  ilmanfu,  A.  b.  ▼• 

Sure  she  has  some  mucking  rascal  in  her  house,  some  )iind  that  she  hath  seen 
(like  another  Milo)  quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back  and  sing  with't.  —  Btaumomt 
^  /v.,  The  Soomfvl  Lady,  Act  iv.  Sc  1. 

Meeting.  A  religious  assembly,  congregation.  Among  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  Quakers,  it  is  usual  to  say,  '*  We 
are  going  to  meeting,*'  when  speaking  of  going  to  their  church  or 
place  of  worship. 

Meeting-HouBa  A  place  of  worship  of  Methodists,  Quakers,  &c. 
The  following  passage  in  Elliott's  recent  **  History  of  New  Eng- 
land "  seems  to  show  that  the  term  originated  with  the  Puritans: 
**  The  religious  services  of  the  Plymouth  church  were  held  in  the 
fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which  were  mounted  the  great  guns; 
and  it  was  in  1648  that  a  metting-house  was  built.  They  held  that 
a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was 
a  *  meeting-houie ; '  and  so  they  called  it  by  that  name."  —  Vol.  I. 
p.  131. 

Refined  and  illiterate,  negro  and  white,  the  old  meeting-howe  united  us  all  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  and  its  solemn  services  formed  an  insensible  but  strong  bond  of 
neighborhood  charity.  —  Mn.  Btowe,  OtdUmm  FoOkSf  ch.  v. 

1  despise  the  idee  of  folks  bein*  so  sot  on  their  own  meetm''  hmuen.  .  .  •  Some- 
how, Josiah  seems  to  be  more  sot  onto  his  own  meedn' -house  than  I  do.  — Setmf 
Bobbet,  p.  69. 

Meetin'  Baed.    Caraway  seed  used  to  drive  awa^  drowsiness   in 

church. 

She  munched  a  sprig  of  meetin^  teed^ 

And  read  her  spelling-book.  —  St,  Nicholas^  Jan.,  1877. 

To  meet  np  with.    To  catch  up  with;  to  overtake.    Georgia. 
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Melon  Tmit.  (jCariea  papayaS)  The  West  India  Papaw;  called  also 
Tree-melon. 

Melt    1.  The  milt  or  roe  of  flfihes. 

2.  The  milt  or  spleen.  In  popular  use;  also  given  in  Dongli- 
aon's  Med.  Die. 

3.  Of  hogs,  the  mesentery.  New  England.  Each  of  these  words 
'*  melt ''  has  its  own  etymon.  The  last  is  clearly  from  the  verb 
"to  melt." 

Memorandiiin  Oheok.  A  check  intended  not  to  be  presented  immo- 
diately  for  payment;  such  an  understanding  being  denoted  by  the 
word  **  mem.^^  written  on  it.  It  has  been  held  that  the  making  of 
a  check  in  this  way  does  not  affect  its  negotiability,  or  the  right  of 
the  holder  to  present  it  to  the  bank  and  demand  payment  imme- 
diately. 

Memorial  Day.  Particularly  "  Decoration  Day,'*  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Menhaden.  {Alosa  menhaden,)  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  abound- 
ing in  the  waters  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Bony-fish,  White-fish, 
Hardhead,  Moss-bunker,  and  Pauhagen.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  they  are  called  Menhaden;  in  New  York,  Moss- 
bunkers  and  Skippaugs.  They  are  caught  in  immense  quantities, 
and  used  as  manure,  chiefly  for  Indian  com.  Dr.  DeKay,  in  his 
report  on  the  fishes  of  New  York,  states  that  he  has  known  of 
an  instance  when  **  eighty-four  wagon-loads,  or,  in  other  words, 
168,000  of  these  fish  were  taken  at  a  single  haul"  of  the  seine. 

These  voradous  fellows  [the  blue-fish]  fi^t  into  a  school  of  mtnhadtn^  which 
are  too  large  to  swallow  whole,  and  they  bite  them  to  pieces  to  suit  their  tastes. 
Darnel  WehtUr,  Private  Cor,,  Vol.  II.  p.  883. 

To  merchandiaa  In  the  West,  they  say  a  man  is  merchandising  who 
is  in  trade,  keeping  a  store,  selling  goods,  &c. 

Merchant.  '  A  term  often  applied  in  the  United  States  to  any  dealer 
in  merchandise,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail;  and  hence  some- 
times equivalent  to  **  shopkeeper." 

Mercy  eakea  alive  I  A  common  exclamation  of  suiprise,  especially 
with  old  women,  who  would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  pars- 
ing it. 

Jftuty  taket  aUwj  John  1  where  have  yon  been  all  the  morning  ?  What !  a  lady 
drownded  ?  Lord-a-massy !  What !  and  a  dear  drownded  baby  too !  Oh,  dear  1 
Brooke^  JSait/ord,  p.  60. 
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(Span.,  table.)    Throughout  the  whole  region  bordering  on 
Mexico,  this  Spanish  word  is  used  for  a  high  plain  or  table^land. 

All  tho  80-called  meia  formations  and  jomados  of  this  district  belong  to  a  dia- 
tinct  system  of  basin  deposits,  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  in  age.  .  .  .  The  mesa,  or 
table-land  character,  is  exhibited  only  along  the  line  of  river  valleys,  as  hif^h 
bluffs,  the  result  of  denuding  forces,  subsequent  to  the  original  basin  depodtions. 
BqHMTta  on  the  Padjic  Railroad,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

The  travelling  upon  the  mtaas  was  hard  and  firm,  whilst  that  in  the  bottom 
was  generally  heavy.  —  Lieutenant  Park* 9  Report,  Padfic  Railroad  Survey, 
Vol.  II. 

Westward  sweeps  the  wide  valley  of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  letgne  is 
Been  the  pueblo  of  Zum.  Towards  the  south,  a  lofty  mesa  with  precipitous  clilb. 
.  .  .  Scrub  cedars  and  piiions  upon  the  meut  slopes  have  furnished  fueL  —  Cap- 
tain  Whipple**  Eacploraiioni,  R,  R,  Survejf,  p.  66. 

MesiUa.    (Span.  dim.  of  mesa.)    A  small  table-land. 

Meaqnit  or  Muakeet.  (Span,  mezquite.  Algarobia  glandidosa.)  An 
important  tree  of  the  Locust  family,  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California,  &c.  It  bears  a  long  and  narrow  pod,  filled  with  beans, 
which  are  eagerly  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  also  valuable 
for  fueL  On  the  arid  plains,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shrub,  when  its 
roots  greatly  expand,  and  are  much  sought  for  firewood.  The  Pima 
Indians  on  the  Gila  grind  the  mesquit  beans,  and  mix  the  flour  with 
that  of  wheat,  which  adds  much  to  its  sweetness.  This  tree  pro- 
duces in  large  quantity  a  gum  in  almost  every  respect  equal  to 
gum  arable. 

Meaqnit  QnuM.  {Stipa  spata,  Algonkin,  nuutkeht,  maskitf  grass.)  A 
fine,  short  grass,  called  also  Lewis  Grass,  which  grows  with  great 
vigor  and  beauty  on  the  western  prairies.  It  is  usuaUy  found  in 
very  thick  tufts  and  patches,  interspersed  with  other  grasses.  It  is 
very  nutritious  and  palatable  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  and  has 
the  great  advantage  of  preserving  its  sweetness,  to  a  certain  degree, 
through  the  winter.  Sometimes  called  Muskeet  and  Musketo^  which 
see.    See  same  word  in  Addenda. 

The  me»q<uit  grast  gives  the  prairies  of  Western  Texas  their  great  superiority 
as  a  pasture  ground,  and  mark  it  as  for  ever  a  pastoral  country,  whatever  in  other 
respects  be  its  future.  —  Olnuted'i  Texat,  p.  186. 

Meaa.  A  quantity  of  any  thing,  especially  of  milk  obtained  at  a 
single  milking. 

Message.  In  the  United  States,  an  address  or  communication  of  a 
president  or  a  governor,  on  public  affairs,  to  the  legislature.  —  Worces- 
ter, Thus  we  have  the  President's  Inaugural  Message,  Annual 
Message,  Veto  Message,  &c. 
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Mestea  or  Mnstee.  Tn  the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a  white  person 
and  a  quadroon.     See  Metice,  Metif^  Metis,  Span.  Mestizo. 

Metato.  (Mex.  metatl.)  A  hollowed,  oblong  stone,  in  the  form  of  an 
inclined  plane,  used  by  the  Mexicans  (both  Indians  and  whites),  for 
grinding  Indian  corn  or  wheat  for  tortillas,  or  cocoa  for  chocolate. 

For  miles  around  the  Casas  Grandes  [on  the  Gila]  tlie  plain  is  strewed  with 
broken  pottery  and  metatts^  or  corn-grinders.  —  Bartlett'i  New  Mexico. 

A  woman  was  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  under  a  fig-tree,  rubbing  the  metaUj 
and  a  pretty  girl  of  fifteen  was  slapping  a  tortilla  between  her  hands.  —  OlnuUd*8 
TeaoaSy  p.  348. 

Within  the  last  two  days,  we  hare  seen  but  slight  traces  of  Indians.  Upon  the 
banks  of  streams,  we  occasionally  come  across  a  metate.  Some  appear  to  hare 
been  recently  used.  —  Captain  W'hipple*t  Exptoratioru  to  the  Pacifie^  p.  96. 

Methy.  The  Burbot  {Lota  mactdosa).  La  Loche  of  the  Canadians. 
This  fish  has  given  a  name  to  a  lake  and  portage  in  British  North 
America  (Cree).  —  Sir  J,  Richardson^  Arctic  Searching  Exp.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  109. 

Metis.  (Span.  Mestizo,  Eng.  Mustee.)  The  offspring  of  a  white 
person  and  a  quarteron  or  quadroon.     See  Negro, 

ICIiSldling  Interest.    The  middle  class  of  people. 

Men  of  the  middling  interest  class  are  now  the  best  off.  Men  who  have  done  a 
safe  and  small  buainess  are  now  the  richest  .  .  .  They  hare  felt  they  belonged  to 
the  middling  interest,  and  have  oesolved  to  stay  there,  and  not  cope  with  the  rich. 
Connecticut  Courant, 

A  few  years  since  there  was  a  bank  in  Boston  called  the  Bank  of 
the  *»  Middle  Interest.'' 

Middlings.  1.  A  coarse  flour  intermediate  between  the  fine  flour 
and  the  inferior  quality;  hardly  known  now,  when  the  inferior 
flour  is  caUed  **  superfine." 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  for  pork,  meaning  the  portion  of  the 
animal  between  the  hams  and  shoulders.  Thus  the  **  Price  Cur- 
rent "  quotes  hams,  shoulders,  and  middlings. 

imddling  "Well  is  a  common  expression  for  tolerably  well.  '*  How  ai*e 
you  to-day  ?  '*  **  Wall,  I  'm  pretty  middlin\  jest  bo  as  to  be  knockin' 
around.''  According  to  Brockett,  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Then  it  was,  '*  Mr.  Sawin,  sir,  you  *re  middlin*  well,  now,  be  ye  ?  Step  up  an* 
take  a  nipper,  sir.  I  *m  dreffel  glad  to  see  ye." — Biglow  Papers. 

A  lady  told  me  that,  on  inquiring  after  the  wife  of  one  of  her 
neighbors,  he  said,  ** Thank  you,  mann,  she's  middlih'  smart, 
nothin'  alarmin'."  In  Virginia,  to  express  the  same  condition  of 
a  person's  health,  the  reply  would  be,  '*  She  's  barely  tolerable." 
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lUdget.    The  sand-fly;  so  called  in  Canada. 

Might,  used  for  **may;"  "as  might  we,"  &c.,  in  cases  where  not 
doubt,  uncertainty,  is  implied,  but  where  simply  ability  is  mentally 
referred  to,  and,  as  to  intent,  is  expressed.    New  England. 

Mighty.    Exceedingly,  very.    Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 

States,  particularly  at  the  South  and  West. 

To  the  king's  house ;  Knipp  took  us  in,  and  brought  us  to  Nelly  [Gwynn],  a 
most  pretty  woman.  I  kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife ;  and  a  mighty  pretty  sod 
she  is.  — Pepys*s  Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

She  untied  her  hair,  then  began  to  twirl  the  ringlets  round  her  fingers  and 
play  with  them  in  a  coquettish  manner,  which  she  seemed  to  think  mighty  kill- 
ing, for  she  smiled  in  evident  self-conceit.  — London  Zoiit, 

The  Doctor's  was  a  mighty  fine  house,  fronting  the  sea.  —  Dicktnt,  Dombty 
and  Bon,  ch.  xi. 

On  my  asking  him  the  next  morning  how  he  found  himself,  he  answered, 
mighty  weak.  —  ChatUllux't  TravcU  in  North  Am.  (1780),  Vol.  II.  p.  U. 

Mighty  little,  mighty  few,  mighty  weak,  &c.,  are  favorite  expressions  in  Amer- 
ica. —  Ibid.,  note  by  Translator. 

His  face  is  mighty  little  for  his  body.  —  Georgia  Scenet,  p.  184. 

What  mighty  hard  land  it  is  on  this  i%>ad !  The  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  stones,  as  thick  as  Kentucky  land-titles.  —  Crockett,  Tour  down  £ast, 
p.  57. 

You  Ml  be  mighty  apt  to  get  wet,  said  a  thorough-bred  Texan,  who  stood  watch- 
ing our  movements.  —  KendaWi  Santa  Fi  Expedition,  Vol.  I.  p.  3S. 

A  girl  belonging  to  the  hotel  was  shouting  to  the  boys,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  bam  ibreggs,  to  **qult  suckin*  them  tbar  eggs,  or  the  candi- 
dates would  stand  a  mighty  small  chance  for  thar  dinner."  —  Jiobb,  Squatter  Life^ 
p.  80. 

Mile.  Often  in  the  singular  with  a  numeral,  instead  of  the  plural 
miitB,  Mr.  Hartshorne,  in  his  Glossary,  says  its  use  is  universal  in 
England,  where  the  vulgar  never  give  it  a  plural.  **  The  custom," 
he  adds,  **  seems  to  receive  countenance  from  some  of  our  early 
English  poets."  —  Salopia  Antiqua, 

Start  the  horses  together  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  mUe,  —  Georgia  Scenes, 

BCileage  is  a  very  large  and  even  extravagant  allowance  made  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  some  others  of  the  favored,  for  travelling 
expenses,  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles. 

Constructive  Mileage  is  the  same  allowance  for  supposititious 
journeys  from  and  to  the  seat  of  government.  The  allowance 
enures  to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  onoe  in  every  four 
years.  When  a  new  president  comes  into  office,  Congress  adjoums, 
of  course,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  new  president  being  inaugurated 
on  the  4th.    But  the  Senate  is  in:miediately  called  again  into  ses- 
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Bion,  to  act  on  the  nominations  of  the  new  president;  and,  though 
not  a  man  of  them  leaves  Washington,  each  is  supposed  to  go  home 
and  come  back  again,  in  the  course  of  the  ten  or  twelve  hours  inter- 
vening between  the  adjournment  and  the  reassembling.  For  this 
imaginary  journey  the  senators  are  allowed  their  mileage  ;  the  sum 
being,  in  the  case  of  senators  from  distant  States,  from  |1,000  to 
11,500. 

Many  of  the  senators,  in  1845,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugurated, 
refused  to  pocket  their  constructive  mileage,  holding  it  to  be  an  impo- 
sition on  the  public. 

Constructive  mileage  is  allowed  when  an  extra  session  of  Congress 

is  called,  whether  the  senators  and  members  have  actually  gone  to 

their  homes  or  not,  after  the  regular  session. 

The  mileage  »  a  still  less  exciuable  abominAtion.  Texas  sends  hither  two 
senators  and  two  representatives,  who  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  some* 
$2,500  each  every  session  for^ merely  coming  here  and  goinf^  away  again  (I  would  . 
sooner  pay  them  twice  the  money  to  stay  away),  -*  $10,000  in  all  for  travelling 
expenses,  which  are  not  actually  $1,000.  Arkansas  will  take  $6,000  out  of  the 
treasury,  this  year,  merely  for  the  travel  of  her  senators.  When  we  come  to 
have  senators  and  representatives  from  Oregon  and  California,  we  shall  have  to 
negotiate  a  loan  expressly  to  pay  the  mileage  of  their  members.  —  Letter  from 
H.  Grtelty,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  2,  1848. 

Military  Lands.     Lands  granted  to  soldiers  for  military  services. 

Mllk-8iokneaa.     A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  peculiar  to  the  Western 

States;  now  said  to  be  owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the 

soil  and  waters  of  these  regions  (see  Owen's  Geology  of  Kentucky). 

It  first  attacks  the  cattle,  and  then  those  who  eat  beef  or  drink 

milk. 

A  few  miles  below  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi,  I  passed  a  deserted  village,  the 
whole  population  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  milh-ncknui,  — Hojfman, 
WinUr  m  the  Wet{,  Let.  2. 

Milking  the  Street.  The  act  of  cliques  or  great  operators,  who  hold 
stocks  so  well  in  hand  that  they  cause  any  fluctuations  they  please. 
By  alternately  lifting  and  depressing  shares,  they  take  all  the  float- 
ing money  in  the  market.  —  Medberg, 

Tliere  '»  a  distinction  between  the  cliques  and  broken.  .  .  .  Great  operators  rob 
the  brokers  by  destroying  their  customers.  To  use  the  slang  of  the  financial 
quarter,  they  milk  the  street.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Mtfsteriu  of  Wall  Strtet, 

p.  336. 

The  majority  of  stocks  are  still  blocked,  and  the  market,  so  far  as  possible, 
worked  entirely  upon  the  milking  process.  —N,  Y.  Trilmne,  Sept.,  1876. 

MQL  1.  An  expression  commonly  applied  to  one  who  has  experience 
of  the  world  is,  '*  He  has  been  through  the  mill;  "  a  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  **He  has  seen  the  elephant." 
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2.  An  imaginary  American  ooin,  the  thoasandili  part  of  a  dollar 
or  tenth  part  of  a  cent. 

To  mill.    To  cockle,  used  of  cloth. 

Mill  Privilege.  A  water  privilege.  The  advantage  of  a  water-fall, 
sufficient,  when  a  dam  is  erected,  to  furnish  power  to  operate  a  mill. 
See  Water  Privilege, 

Miller.  To  drown  the  miller  is  to  put  too  much  water  to  the  flour  in 
making  bread.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  English  expression.  At  all 
events,  Wright  says  that  putting  the  miller^ s  eye  out  \s  &  phrase  used 
when  too  much  liquid  is  put  to  any  dry  or  powdery  substance.  The 
latter  is  also  used  in  New  England. 

MUlerism.     The  doctrines  taught  by  the  followers  of  William  Miller. 

When  MiUtrimn  was  makia*  such  a  noise,  the  Wiggletown  folks  raly  thought 

ther  was  something  in  it.    Old  Miss  G gave  up  all  business,  and  didn't  do 

nothin*  but  traipse  round  from  house  to  house  i^Ukin'  on  about  the  eend  of  the 
world.—  Widow  Bedott  Fapers,  p.  123. 

Milleritea.  The  name  of  a  religious  sect,  from  its  founder,  William 
Miller. 

The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  this  sect  are:  a  belief  in  the  re«>p- 
pearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  **  with  all  his  saints  and  angels; 
that  he  will  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  all  his  saints,  and  change  the 
bodies  of  all  that  are  alive  on  the  earth  that  are  his;  and  that  both 
these  living  and  raised  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air.  There  the  saints  will  be  judged.  While  this  is  being 
done  in  the  air,  the  earth  will  be  cleansed  by  fire;  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  will  be  burned;  the  devil  and  evil  spirits  will  be  banished 
from  the  earth,  shut  up  in  a  pit,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  earth  again  until  a  thousand  years.  This  is  the  first  resurrection 
and  first  judgment.  Then  Christ  and  his  people  will  come  down  from 
the  heavens,  and  live  with  his  saints  on  the  new  earth.*'  After  a 
thousand  years,  a  second  death,  resurrection,  and  judgment  take 
place;  when  the  righteous  will  possess  the  earth  forever.  **The 
judgment  day  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  duration.  The  righteous 
will  be  raised  and  judged  in  the  commencement,  the  wicked  at  the 
end  of  that  day.  The  millennium  is  between  the  two  resurrections 
and  the  two  judgments.*'  —  Evanses  Hist.  Religions. 

Believing  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  the  MUlerites 
first  asserted  that,  according  to  their  calculations,  the  first  judg- 
ment would  take  place  about  the  year  1843.  Subsequently,  other 
periods  were  named;  and  so  firm  was  the  faith  of  many  that  the 
Saviour  would  descend  from  the  heavens  and  take  his  followers  up 
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into  the  air  that  they  disposed  of  all  their  worldly  treasures,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  **  ascension  robes,"  and  waited  with  great 
anxiety  for  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  signal  for  their 
aerial  voyage.  Many  persons  became  insane  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  and  fear  attending  this  delusion.  Others  have  come  to 
their  senses,  owing  to  their  repeated  disappointments  in  not  being 
elevated  according  to  Father  Miller's  promise;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  sect  has  happily  dwindled  down  to  an  insignificant 
number. 

At  the  Fmnconia  hotel,  I  first  heard  of  the  recent  fanatical  movement  of  the 
MilUriUtf  or  followers  of  one  Miller,  who  taught  that  the  millennium,  or  flnal 
destruction  of  the  world,  would  come  to  pass  last  year,  or  on  the  28d  day  of 
October,  1844.  —  LyeWt  Second  Visit,  chap.  v. 

miion.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  melon  ;  as,  *'  water-mtV/iorM," 

water-melons;  **  mush-mtV/tont,"  musk-melons.    The  term  seems  to 

have  been  so  used  by  the  early  settlers. 

In  orchards  are  all  sorts  of  Apple-Trees ;  .  .  .  with  Colworts,  M^utmiHiontj 
Cuccnmbers,  WcUermilliotu,  &c.  —  True  Beiation  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
(1669),  p.  6. 

Milllah.    MiHtia.     Southern. 

The  city  **  millUk,**  embracing  some  of  onr  very  best  citisens,  have  gone  into 
camp  at  the  fair-grounds.  —  Charkdon  Mercury,  April,  1869. 

To  mind.     1.  To  recollect;   remember.     A  common  phrase  at  the 

Sooth  is,  ^^  1  mind  me,**  for  ^'I  remember."    It  is  also  used  in 

Scotland. 

I  was  invited  to  dine  out  in  Boston  ;  bat,  if  I  can  mind  the  gentleman's  name, 
I  wish  I  may  be  shot  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  82. 

I  nUmd  once,  a  good  many  years  ago,  Cross  and  I  was  over  to  St.  Regis,  on  a 
cruise  after  marten  and  sable.  — Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  331. 

2.  To  watch,  take  care  of.     An  English  use  of  the  word,  although 

not  in  the  dictionaries. 

As  soon  as  girls  are  old  enough  to  be  turned  to  any  account,  they  are  sent  out 
to  mind  the  baby.  This  minding  the  baby  is,  in  reality,  sauntering  about  the 
streets,  and  sitting  down  on  door-steps,  and  gossiping  with  other  baby-minders. 
North  British  Beview,  May,  1856. 

Tes,  said  Margaret,  I  will  keep  Obed.  I  *U  mind  the  beds  when  the  birds  are 
about.  —  Margaret,  p.  90. 

3.*  To  remind;  to  notice.     **/  didn*t  mind  that."     *^^  He  minded 

me  of  my  promise." 

Mingo.     (Creek  Ind.)    A  native  king  among  the  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
&c. 

Mtnister.    1.  A  catfish, 

2.  A  sciilpin.    Massachusetts. 
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Mliilsterial.     1.  Kind,  generous,  appreciative,  in  respect  to  minis- 
ters of  religion. 
2.  Furnishing,  producing  ministers. 

There  are  pertons  in  MAnsfield  who  have  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  four 
generations  of  this  nUnuteritU  family.  —  iSev.  B.  C.  Learned,  m  Cong.  Quar- 
terly, July,  1861. 

Mink,  Blinz.  {Putorius  vison.)  A  quadruped  of  the  weasel  kind, 
that  burrows  in  the  earth  near  water.  It  is  generally  to  be  fonnd 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  especially  near  farm-houses  and  mills.  It 
swims  and  dives  well,  and  can  remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles,  &c.,  but  also  commits 
depredations  on  the  poultry-yard,  and  will  devour  rats,  mice,  &c. 

Mint-Jnlep.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  sugar,  flavored  with  mint, 
to  which  pounded  ice  is  added.     See  Julep, 

Maryland,  anciently  written  Merryland;  so  called  because  the  inbabhaata,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  their  eyes,  were  prone  to  inake  merry  and  get 
fuddled  with  mint-juieps  and  apple-toddy.  —  W.  Irving,  KniUkerbodcer, 

Mint-Btiok.  Candy  flavored  with  peppermint  and  made  into  sticks 
(pieces). 

Tlie  soldiers  hunger  for  dates,  figs,  mint-stick,  ginger-cake,  preserves,  and  other 
sweet  stufF  that  the  sutler  kseps  for  sale.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Letter  from  North 
Carolina,  June  18,  1863. 

Miaoegenation.  The  mingling  of  the  black  and  white  races  by  mar- 
riage. 

Misery.  Fain;  as,  '*  They  say  John  Soaker  never  gets  drunk;  but  he 
often  has  a  misery  in  his  head."  The  word  is  universal  among  the 
Negroes  at  the  South. 

Miss.  Often  used  instead  of  **  Mrs.,"  by  uneducated  people,  in  ad- 
dressing or  speaking  of  married  women,  especially  in  the  West. 

To  mias  a  Flgnre  is  to  commit  a  vital  error. 

Miss-Lick.  When  an  axe  or  knife  cuts  out  of  line,  it  is  called  in  the 
West  a  misU'licL 

To  mia-recoUeot  To  forget  **  If  I  do  not  mis-^recoUect."  Hiich- 
cock^s  Religion  of  Geology. 

The  Senate,  if  we  do  not  mis^reoolleet,  has  twice  passed  a  bill  abolishing  the 
franking  privilege.  -^  N.  T.  Tribune,  March  21, 1862. 

Misremember.  To  forget.  **I  misremember;"  t.  «.,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.    See  Disremember. 

I  think  you  understand  that  beautiful  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Slick,  for,  if  I  don't 
misremember,  you  are  a  dab  at  paintin*  in  lies  yourself,  ain't  yon  ?  —  Sam  Stidt, 
Wise  Saws,  p.  80. 
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KDareiirasantatlTe.  A  representative  who  misrepresents  his  con- 
stituents. 

The  Senate  listened  to-dajto  a  philippie  from  Bfr.  Sumner  againat  Mr.  Bright, 
and  to  a  bitter  reply  from  that  mitrepretentative  of  Indiana.  —  N,  T,  Tribune^ 
Jan.  26,  1863. 

BfflBsing.     To  be  among  the  missing  is  to  be  absent,  to  leave,  to  run 

away. 

lliere  comes  old  David  for  my  militia  fine.  I  don*t  want  to  see  him,  and  think 
I  will  be  among  th6  missing.  —  Sketches  of  New  York. 

Mlflsion  BchooUi.  The  American  term  for  what  the  English  denote 
by  ragged  schools. 

BCiaaionajTing.     The  doing  missionary  work.     ^*  The  Independent,'' 
April  24,  1862,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  says:  — 
He  was  alwajrs  fond  of  mimonarying. 

To  mlaaionate.    To  act  as  a  missionary.    Not  well  authorized.  — 

W€hster.     To  sustain  missions,  as  for  propagandism. 

Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  absurd  word,  which  he  found  in  the 

"Missionary  Herald.'* 

The  Romish  Church  misdonnted  ioT  civil  rale,  for  a  secular  and  supreme  sway. 
And  so  she  sends  for  her  priests  as  spiritual  politicians  of  the  lowest  type. —  Ths 
CongregaUonalist,  Serm  of  J.  E.  Withrow^  D.D» 

BfflBSoiirl  CompromiBO.  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  was  passed  in  1820,  and  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
two  great  sections  that  were  struggling,  the  one  to  promote,  the 
other  to  hinder,  the  extension  of  slavery.  By  this  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
holding  State,  but  that  slavery  should  never  be  established  in  any 
State,  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  lying  north  of  lat.  36°  W,  — 
Wheeler^s  Dictionary, 

Miasonri-lsmB.  The  Missourians  have  quite  a  penchant  for  curious 
characterization.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  divided  into 
Charcoals,  Clay-banks,  "White-legs,  and  Snow-flakes.  The  first  and 
last  are  the  extremes  of  both  parties.  The  ^'  Charcoal "  believes 
slavexy  a  moral  enormity,  **  the  sum  of  all  villanies,''  as  well  as  an 
impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  ^*  Clay-bank  "  says 
nothing  about  its  moral  character,  and  some  of  them  absolutely 
believe  it  free  from  moral  taint,  but  a  curse  to  the  material  interests  of 
the  State.  The  *•  White-leg  "  is  the  strong  Union  Democrat,  who  is 
not  considered  quite  reliable  by  the  more  ultra,  who  are  the  *^  Snow- 
flakes."  The  •'  White-legs  "  would  support  gradual  emancipation. 
Then  they  have  two  words  to  express  the  idea  of  underhand  plotting; 
to  wit,  '*  skullduggery  "  and  **  chenanigan."  — Exchange  Paper, 
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Mlatake     The  phrase,  **  and  no  mistake,^*  is  used  — 

1.  As  an  eqaiyalent  for  certainly,  positively;  as,  '*I  wiU  soon 
pay  you  a  visit,  and  no  mistake.**  It  is  now  being  replaced  by  sure. 
And  — 

2.  For  decided,  poRitively  known,  thorough,  as:  — 

Let  the  President  call  on  the  fUMnUUike  Unionists  of  the  South, — those  who 
have  never  been  traitors  for  an  instant,  &c.  —  N,  T.  Trilmne,  Nov.  26,.  1861. 

Mitten.  When  a  gentleman  is  jilted  by  a  lady,  or  is  discarded  by 
one  to  whom  he  has  been  paying  his  addresses,  he  is  said  to  hare 
got  the  mitten. 

Toung  gentlemen  that  have  got  the  mitten,  or  young  gentlemen  who  think  they 
are  going  to  get  the  mitten,  always  sigh.  It  makes  them  feel  bad.  —  Neati 
Sketches. 

Tliere  is  a  young  lady  I  have  set  my  heart  on;  though  whether  she  is  a-goin* 
to  give  me  hem,  or  give  me  the  mitten,  I  ain*t  quite  satisfied.    But  I  rather 
kinder  sorter  guess  so,  than  kinder  sorter  not  so.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 
p.  90. 

To  mitten.    To  reject  a  lover. 

Once,  when  I  was  3'onng  as  yon,  and  not  so  smart,  perhaps, 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several  other  chaps. 

Carlton,  Farm  Ballads,  p.  19. 

Mixed.     Short  for  mixed  with  uncertainty,  doubtful. 
Mixed  np.     Confused,  promiscuous. 

Ses  I,  **  Gentlemen,  you  hear  this  critter  oompar  me,  a  free  Amarakin,  to  hit 
darned  heathen  dumb  brute  of  Afriky."  And  with  that  I  fetched  the  monkey  a 
sling  tliat  sent  him  a  whirlin*  about  sixty-five  yards,  over  a  brick  wall ;  and  the 
next  minit  the  Dutchman  and  his  boy  was  the  most  mixed-vp  pile  of  rags  and 
splinters  that  you  ever  see,  in  one  mud-hole.  —  Widow  Bagly^i  Husband, 

Missy.     Pain  in  the  bowels.     Louisiana. 

Mobee.  A  fermented  liquor  made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
prepared  with  sugar,  ginger,  and  snake-root.  It  is  sold  by  them  in 
the  markets.  —  CarmichaeVs  West  Indies.     Mobby.  —  Bailey* s  Die. 

Mobooraoy.     The  sway  of  the  mob. 

Mobtown.  A  name  given  long  ago  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
which  the  lawless  character  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  renders 
a  not  unfitting  appellation  at  the  present  day. 

Moccason  or  Moccasin.  (Algonkin  Ind.)  An  Indian  shoe,  made  of 
soft  leather  without  a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  ornamented  round 
the  ankle  —  Worcester. 

Moccasoned.    Intoxicated.    South  Carolina. 

Moccason  Fish.    The  sun-fish  of  Maryland. 
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Moooaaon  Snaka.  A  snake  of  bright  color,  reputed  poisononB,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties. 

Mock  Auction.  A  pretended  auction  sale  used  to  entrap  people  from 
the  country.    New  York. 

Mock  Auctioneer.     A  man  engaged  in  a  mock  auction  eatablishment. 

Every  person  who  obtains  any  money  or  property  from  another,  ...  by  any 
of  the  practices  known  as  modt  auctifms^  is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  &c. — 
Draft  of  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  1864,  §  627. 

Mockar-Nut.    (Juglans  tomentona.)   White-heaii;  hickory. 

Mock  Orange.  (Prunus  Caroliniana  )  A  small  evergreen  tree  growing 
southward  from  North  Carolina.  It  resembles  the  cherry  laurel  of 
Europe,  and  is  a  beautiful  tree  for  cultivation. 

Mocking  Bird.  1.  (Turdus  polygloUusJ)  This  capricious  little  mimic 
is  of  a  cinereous  color,  paler  beneatii.  It  inhabits  America  from 
New  England  to  Brazil,  but  is  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident  in  the  Southern.  This 
bird,  although  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American  species  in . 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much  sought  for  on  accoimt  of  its  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
from  the  twitter  of  the  humming-bird  to  the  scream  of  the  eagle.  — 
Encycl.  Americana. 
2.  See  Nine-KUUr. 

Moonck.  (Chippeway,  makak  or  mokuk.)  A  term  applied  to  the  box 
of  birch-bark  in  which  sugar  is  kept  by  the  Chippeway  Indians. 

Molaaaas.  Used  as  a  plural  in  the  West ;  as,  **  Will  you  give  me  some 
of  those  molasses?  *'  When  England  condescends  to  use  this  word 
instead  of  treacle^  she  generally  makes  it  plural. 

Molly  Crotton-Tail.     A  rabbit. 

Mollygasher.  A  negro  from  Madagascar.  The  original  corruption 
was  Malagasy^  from  which  came  Mollygasher, 

Molly  Magoirea.  A  society  in  Pennsylvania,  in  character  similar 
to  the  Ribbon  Societies  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  local 
agrarian  troubles. 

'*  The  Molly  Maguires  of  the  coal  regions  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Irishmen,  and  they  kept  the  forms  and  practices  of  tlie 
secret  societies  of  the  old  country.  They  combined  against  mine- 
owners  and  overseers  as  they  had  combined  against  landlords  and 
agents,  and  from  their  combination  came  assassinations  likewise, 
although  with  less  excuse,  if  there  can  be  any  excuse  for  assassina- 
tion, for  they  were  not  starved  or  evicted.    Their  crimes  were  worse. 
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as  their  excuse  was  less;  and  the  cmelty  was  as  ferocions  as  tiie 
offence  that  caused  it  petty.  In  committing  the  murders,  the  society 
took  the  course  common  in  Ireland,  and  had  it  done  %  persons 
unknown  in  the  section  where  the  victims  lived,  and  returns  of 
courtesies  were  arranged  by  which  murders  were  exchanged.  They 
also  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  terrorism  of  witnesses  and 
to  subornation  of  perjury,  and  consequently  for  a  long  time  made 
trials  a  farce/* 

Murders  were  committed,  and  great  quantities  of  coal  and  other 
property  destroyed  by  incendiarism.  In  1875,  they  terrorized  over 
the  whole  country,  threatened  whole  towns,  and  compelled  the 
ordering  out  of  the  militia.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  a 
series  of  the  most  cruel  murders  was  committed,  until  at  length,  by 
strategy,  ten  of  the  members  of  the  society  were  arrested  for  the 
crime.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  members,  who 
appeared  to  swear  to  an  alibi,  but  who  were  advised  by  counsel  to 
go  home  and  not  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  all  were  convicted 
of  murder,  and  on  the  20th  June,  1877,  executed.  —  Providence 
Journal, 

Mommick.  To  cut  any  thing  awkwardly.  Provincial  in  various  parts 
of  England.  —  Halliwell,  Wright.  A  word  used  in  the  South  and  in 
western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in  the  latter  pronounced 
tnommuxed.  It  may  be  the  same  as  the  word  which  follows,  although 
used  in  a  different  sense. 

In  the  Congression  Reports  on  the  Hamburg  massacre  of  the  late 
war,  a  neg^ro  witness  thus  testified  in  relation  to  a  man  who  was 
shockingly  mangled  and  left  to  die:  — 

"  He  was  so  bloody  T  couldn't  exactly  see  bow  be  was  shot,  biit  I  noticed  a 
place  on  his  hip  that  looked  like  be  was  chopped  with  an  axe  or  hatchet.  It  was 
cut  in  a  sort  of  laying  over.  He  was  the  worst  mommicked  up  man  I  *mo8t  ever 
seen.  —  SetuUt  Rtpt.  Mm.  Docm.^  No.  48,  iUh  Cong,  lat  Sesuon. 

Mommock.  To  handle.  **  Don't  mommock  these  things,''  t.  e.  don't 
handle  or  disarrange  them.  A  term  in  use  at  Old  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Wright  notices  the  word  mummick^  to  maul,  as  common  in  various 
English  dialects,  which  may  be  the  same  word. 

Money.  Among  the  many  names  for  money  are  Brads;  Dimes; 
Dooterumus,  shortened  to  Doot;  Hardscales;  Hardstuff ;  Mopusses; 
Rags;  Rocks;  Scads;  Shinplasters ;  Spelter;  Stamps;  Stuff;  Shot; 
Spoons;  Sugar;  Tin;  and  the  universal  one  of  Greenbacks. 

Monitor.  The  name  given  by  Captain  Ericsson,  a  distinguished 
naval  engineer,  to  the  first  iron-clad  vessel  constructed  under  his 
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direetkm,  having  a  reyoMng  turret.  This  Tesael  was  boilt  in  New 
Yoik,  whence  she  went  to  Hampton  Roads  in  Virginia,  where,  in 
her  memorable  action  with  the  Confederate  iron-clad,  <*  Merrimack," 
she  rendered  important  service  to  the  Union  cause.  Soon  after 
(Dec.  31,  1862),  the  ^* Monitor**  foundered  at  sea,  while  on  her 
Tpyage  to  Charleston.  A  number  of  vessels  of  similar  construction 
built  during  the  late  civil  war  were  called  Monitors,     See  Turret 

Our  Monitor,  — sho  earned  her  title  well. 

Though  short  the  race  she  run, 
She  left  a  record  for  the  world  to  tell 

Of  '*  victory  nobly  won.'* 
Tenderly  guard  her  in  thy  depths,  O  Sea! 
For  never  nobler  veeeel  sailed  o'er  thee. 

All  honor  then  to  Ericsson,  who  planned  the  Moniior, 
And  knew  its  fighting  qualities,  before  we  dreamed  of  war! 
And  may  brave  Worden  never  know  a  nation's  cold  neglect. 
So  long  as  we  Ve  a  MonUor  our  Union  to  protect. 

Ballad  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimaek, 
Monk-^Flflb.     See  Devil-Fish. 

Monkey.    The  weight  of  a  pile-driver. 

Monkey-Shinea.  Tricks,  such  as  those  of  boys  at  play;  proceedings 
at  once  farcical  and  reprehensible. 

Monongahela.  A  river  of  Pennsylvania,  so  called,  gave  its  name  to 
the  rye  whiskey  of  which  large  quantities  were  produced  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  indeed  to  American  whiskey  in  general,  as  distin- 
guished from  Usquebaugh  and  Inishowen,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
sorts. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  The  historical  ^*  Monroe  doctrine  *'  consisted  of 
two  declarations,  the  first  of  which  grew  out  of  the  discussions  had 
in  1823,  and  earlier,  between  our  government  and  that  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  our  North- 
western territory.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  up  to  that  time 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
western  world  as  still  open,  in  point  of  public  law,  to  settlement 
and  colonization  as  derelict  territory,  upon  which  they  might  enter 
and  which  they  might  subsequently  hold,  on  condition  of  occupying 
the  land.  For  the  sake  of  rebutting  this  pretension,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  might  be  held  to  restrict  our  territorial  claims  in  the  North- 
west, the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  took  the  occasion  to  assert, 
*'  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are 
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henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonizatioo 
by  any  European  power.'*  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  author  of  this  **  principle;'*  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  influenced  in  propounding  it  are  elaborately  set  forth 
in  the  correspondence  he  had  at  that  period  with  Mr.  Middleton, 
then  our  minister  at  the  Russian  court,  as  also  with  Mr.  Rush,  our 
able  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  His  argument  was,  in 
brief,  that  the  South  American  States  and  Mexico,  by  virtue  of 
their  independence,  had  acceded  to  all  the  proprietary  rights  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Spain ;  and  since  the  United  States  claimed  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  over  the  whole  of 
the  North-western  territory  which  they  had  not  yet  actually  occu- 
pied, it  hence  resulted  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  conti- 
nents of  America  had  passed  under  the  civil  dominion  of  the  several 
States  among  which  they  were  parcelled.  In  other  words,  it  was 
contended  that  the  flag  of  some  power  now  covered  and  protected 
all  the  territory  of  the  western  world,  which,  being  thus  preoccupied 
by  civilized  nations,  would  henceforth  be  accessible  to  Europeans 
and  to  each  other  only  on  the  footing  of  so  many  independent  sover- 
eignties claiming  and  asserting  a  jurisdiction  which  shielded  the 
whole  continent  from  encroachments,  under  the  old  and  long-recog- 
nized rights  of  discovery  and  settlement.  The  **  Monroe  doctrine, ^^ 
under  this  head,  had  that  extent  and  no  more. 

The  second  branch  of  the  declaration  made  by  President  Monroe, 
in  his  annual  message  of  1823,  related  to  the  apprehended  attempt 
of  the  European  powers,  combined  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  resub- 
jugate  the  Spanish- American  States  which  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country.  These  powers  had  solemnly 
declared  at  Verona,  in  1822,  their  **  resolution  to  repel  the  maxim  of 
rebellion,  in  whatever  place  or  under  whatever  form  it  might  show 
itself,*'  as  before  at  Troppau  they  had  publicly  announced  '*that 
the  European  States  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take  a  hostile  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  those  nations  in  which  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment might  operate  as  an  example. "  Who  does  not  see  that  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  Spanish  provinces,  in  pursuance  of  principles  such  as 
these,  was  equally  directed  at  us,  as  the  revolted  provinces  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the  "  overthrow  of  government  '* 
might  be  deemed  to  operate  as  an  '*  example  '*  calling  for  chastise- 
ment?  At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  her  constitu- 
tional principles  of  civil  liberty,  was  equally  averse  to  such  a  policy 
as  was  espoused  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  and,  moreover,  had  already 
entered  into  favorable  conmiercial  relations  with  the   Spanish- 
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American  Tepoblics,  which  she  was  unwilling  to  renounce  or  to 
Bubject  anew  to  t^e  hazards  and  interruptions  of  war.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  Mr.  Canning,  then  the  British  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  proposed  to  Mr.  Rnsh  that  '*  the  goyemment  of 
the  United  States  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  England  "  in  resist- 
ing any  attempt  directed  to  the  resubjugation  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies of  Spain ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  such  a  previous  concert 
of  views  between  the  two  governments,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to 
obvious  considerations  of  public  policy,  that  Mr.  Monroe  declared, 
in  1823,  that  the  United  States  would  consider  any  '*  attempt  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  —  National  InteUi- 
gencer,  Sept.  18,  1858. 

For  eight  years  we  have  diplomatized  with  England  on  the  subject,  and  the 
questioD  is  now  more  complicated  than  ever.  Perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
term  of  eifi^ht  yean,  we  may,  by  some  treaty  with  England,  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  the  facilities  for  inter-oceanic  communication  which  the  isthmus 
[of  Panama]  affords.  But  as  to  any  pecnliar,  not  to  say  exclusiye,  advantages 
in  the  isthmus,  which  we  have  claimed,  they  cannot  be  obtained.  While  other 
nations  were  passive,  it  was  thought  here  that  we  could  secure  the  isthmus  by 
the  insertion  of  a  plank  in  a  party  platform,  or  some  other  legerdemain.  If  we 
now  fall  back  on  the  Monroe  doctrine^  we  shall  see  the  difference  between  an 
abstraction  and  its  application  in  practice.  Our  theory  is  yet  to  be  defined  and 
recognized  and  applied. — {Baltimore)  8un^  Oct.  80,  186S. 

Monttf.     (Span.)    A  game  of  chance  played  with  cards,  of  which  the 
Spanish- Americans  are  excessively  fond. 

There  are  other  games  at  cards  practised  among  thd  people,  depending  more 
upon  skill ;  but  that  of  el  vumte^  being  one  exclusively  of  chance,  possesses  an 
all-absorbing  attraction  difficult  to  be  conceived  of  by  tbe  uninitiated  spectator. — 
Qregg^  Com.  ofPrairiei,  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

I  passed  through  an  open  door  leading  into  a  back  room,  where  were  a  small 
party  of  men  and  women  betting  at  monte.  I  lost  a  couple  of  dollars,  "  just  to  get 
the  hang  of  the  game,"  as  the  facetious  Sam  Slick  would  say,  and  then  retired  to 
my  lodgings.  —  Kendall,  Santa  Fi  Expedition,  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 

Monnmeiital  City.    Baltimore;  so  called  from  the  several  fine  monu- 
ments it  contains. 

What,  under  the  dreumstaaoes,  would  not  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Jfonw- 
wumtal  CUtft  of  Harrisburg,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Washington, .  .  .  each  and  every 
one  of  which  would  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  — Edward  Everett 

Moondown.    The  setting,  or  time  of  setting,  of  the  moon. 

Tliey  landed  at  Santa  Rosa  Island,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  flMoadomt, 
m  11  o*eloek  f.  m.  —Florida  Corr,  ofN.  Y.  TrUbunt, 

Mooni^lado.    A  bemitif nl  word  for  the  traok  of  moonlight  on  the 
water. 
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Moonrisa.    Bising,  or  time  of  rising,  of  the  moon.  —  N,  F*  Tribune. 

Moonshiners.  A  term  applied  in  the  West  to  the  makers  of  illicit 
whiskey,  or  who  evade  the  excise  on  the  article. 

Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  b  the  home  of  the  Moonshiner ;  that  is,  the  manu- 
facturer of  illicit  whiskey The  Moonshiner  regards  the  revenue  officer  as  a 

being  to  be  extinguished,  and  favorable  opportunity  is  the  only  thing  he  asks  for 
putting  hit  belief  into  practice.  —  Corr,  N.  Y.  Evening  Poat,  June  16,  1877. 

A  Nashville  despatch  says  the  revenue  officers  recently  broke  up  fourteen 
illicit  distilleries,  capturing  twelve  moon^inen.  —  N.  F.  Herald, 

Moonahower.  A  shower  which  descends  from  a  doud  so  situated  as 
not  to  obscure  the  moon's  rays.    New  England. 

Mooae.  (Cervus  cdces.)  The  Abenaki  Indian  name  of  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Cervus,  and  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  growing  some- 
times to  the  height  of  seventeen  hands,  and  weighing  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  animal  inhabits  cold  northern  climates,  being 
found  in  the  forests  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

Lechford,  in  his  early  account  of  New  England,  entitled  **  Plaine 
Dealing,"  &c.,  printed  in  1642,  says:  — 

lliere  are  beares,  wolves,  and  foxes,  and  many  other  wild  beasts,  as  the  moose, 
a  kind  of  deare,  as  big  as  some  oxen  and  lyons,  as  I  have  heard. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Higginson,  sent  about  July  24, 
1629,  from  Naumkeag  (Salem),  Mass.,  he  says:  — 

Here  are  several  sorts  of  deere.  Also  ...  a  great  beast  called  a  molke,  as 
bigge  as  an  oxe. — FeWs  Annals  of  ScUem^  who  in  a  note  adds,  "It  is  likely 
that  the  molke  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  fvioofe.'* 

Mooae-Bird.  A  name  of  the  Canada  Jay.  (Ganvdus  Canadensis,) 
Maine.    Also  called  Whiskey  Jack,  which  see. 

Mooae-Fly.  A  stout  brown  fly,  resembling  a  horse-fly,  rusty-colored 
beneath,  with  unspotted  wings.  They  bite  sharply.  Common  in 
Maine.  —  Thoreauy  Maine  Woods,  p.  228.  The  Abenakis  call  them 
Bososquasis. 

Mooae- Wood.  A  species  of  maple-tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the 
moose  feeds.     See  Leather-  Wood. 

Some  of  the  deer  were  close  along  shore,  feeding  upon  the  grass  that  grew 
there;  others  were  nibbling  at  the  leaves  of  the  moost^wood  upon  the  bank.— 
Hammond,  Witd  Northern  Scenes,  p.  146. 

Mooae-Tard.  During  the  winter,  the  moose,  in  families  of  fifteon  or 
twenty,  seek  the  depth  of  the  forest  for  shelter  and  food.  Such  a 
herd  will  range  throughout  an  extent  of  about  fiye  hmidred  acres, 
subsisting  upon  the  mosses  attached  to  the  trees,  or  browsing  the 
tender  branches  of  saplings,  especially  of  the  tree  called  Moose- 
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^vood.    The  Indians  name  parts  ci  the  forert  thns  occupied  mooie^ 
jforda.  —  Godman^s  American  N€U.  Hist. 

In  the  ikr-away  northernmost  wilds  of  Maine, 

Where  the  marmuring  pines  all  the  year  complain, 

The  stalwart  wood-cutter  pitches  hLi  camp; 

In  bis  cabin  of  logs  trims  his  winder  lamp. 

And  oft  when  the  moote-herd  hath  formed  its  yardj 

And  trampled  the  snows  like  a  pavement  hard, 

The  woodman  forsakes  his  sled  and  his  team, 

And  his  harvest  of  logs  by  the  frozen  stream; 

And,  armed  with  his  axe  and  his  rifle,  he  goes 

To  slaughter  the  moose  blocked  in  by  the  snows; 

And  many  a  savory  banquet  doth  cheer 

The  fireside  joys  of  his  wintry  year, 

With  the  haunch  of  the  moose  and  the  dappled  deer. 

J^.  r.  Knickerbocher,  Oct.,  1858. 

Mop-Board.  The  wash-board  which  extends  around  the  floor  at  the 
base  of  the  walls  iu  the  interior  of  a  house  is  so  called  in  New 
England 

More.  The  comparative  endings  -er  and  -est  are  very  commonly 
discarded  both  by  speakers  and  writers,  even  from  monosyllabic 
adjectives,  and  their  places  supplied  by  more  and  most. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  contained  a  mare/uU  vocabulary  of  English  words 
than  the  dictionaries  which  at  that  time  were  generally  used  in  schools.  ->  Wor- 
eesUr^  Pr^ace  to  DictUmary,  1856. 

The  Mexican  clergy  are  nowhere  famous  for  strictaees  of  life  or  purity  of  char- 
acter. They  have  the  reputation  of  being  more  fond  of  cards  than  of  their  brev- 
iaries.—  Harper's  Magatine,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  179. 

Bforgan.  The  phrase,  ^^  He's  a  good  enough  Morgan,''  originated  as 
follows:  During  the  *'  Anti-Masonic  "  warfare  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  great  excitement  was  created  by  the  abduction  of  one  Mor- 
gan, who  was  said  to  have  been  confined  by  the  Free-masons  in 
or  near  Fort' Niagara,  and  afterwards  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
alleged  reason  for  the  reported  crime  was  Morgan's  betrayal  of 
Masonic  secrets.  The  excitement  was  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  the  finding  of  a  dead  body  floating  in  the  river,  which  was 
said  to  be  that  of  Morgan.  Even  his  wife  swore  to  the  identity,  and 
a  lost  tooth  was  fitted  into  the  jaw.  It  was  afterwards,  however, 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  t^t  the  body  was  not  that  of  Morgan, 
whose  fate  still  is  a  mystery. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  for  political 
effects  A  current  story  was,  that  a  celebrated  politician  concerned 
in  the  affair,  upon  being  reminded  that  the  dead  body  found  would 
not  pass  for  Morgan,  said  that  it  was  *'  a  good  enough  Morgan,"  for 
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his  purpose.  The  phrase  has  now  passed  into  general  use,  and  is 
applied  to  a  really  or  supposed  bare-faced  imposition,  particolarly 
in  politics.  —  G.  C,  Schaeffer. 

Morgan  Horae.  A  type  of  horse  bearing  his  name,  and  coming  from 
Vermont,  is  familiar  to  the  sporting  world.  This  breed  of  horses  is 
traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  deriyes  its 
name  from  Justin  Morgan,  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  a  schoolmaster, 
who  owned  the  animal  from  which  all  have  descended. 

Mormon.     1.  The  pretended  author  of  the  '*  Book  of  Mormon." 

Behold  I  were  about  to  write  tfaem  all  which  were  engraven  upon  the  plates  of 
Nephi,  but  the  Lord  forbid  it,  aaying,  I  will  try  the  faith  of  my  people;  there- 
fore I,  Mormon,  do  write  the  things  which  have  been  commanded  me  of  the 
Lord.  —  Book  of  Nephi,  chap.  xii. 

2.  One  of  the  Mormonites,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  a  religious  sect 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  *'  Book  of  Mormon,*^ 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  first  published  in  the  year  1830,  purports 
to  be  the  record  or  history  of  a  certain  people  who  inhabited  Amer- 
ica previoits  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  This  history,  contain- 
ing prophecies  and  revelations,  was  engi*aven  (according  to  it),  by 
the  command  of  God,  on  small  brass  plates,  and  deposited  in  the 
hill  Comora,  in  Western  New  York.  These  plates  were  discovered 
(the  Mormons  say)  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  year  1825:  they  con- 
tain certain  hieroglyphics,  in  the  Egyptian  character,  which  Smith, 
guided  by  inspiration,  translated.  They  purported  to  give  the  histoiy 
of  America  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  from  the  tower  of 
Babel,  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  It  stated  that  the  Saviour 
made  his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrection; 
that  he  planted  the  gospel  here,  had  his  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
&c. ;  that  the  people  were  cut  ofE  in  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gressions; and  that  the  last  of  their  prophets  wrote  the  Book  of 
Mormon  on  the  brass  plates  above  named,  **  which  he  hid  in  the 
earth  until  it  should  come  forth  and  be  united  with  the  Bible,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  last  days.'' 

Smith  readily  found  many  to  believe  his  statements,  and  in  1830 
organized  his  first  church  of  Mormons  in  Manchester,  Ontario 
County,  New  York.  Other  preachers  sprang  up,  who  *•  saw  visions 
and  prophesied,  cast  out  devils  and  healed  the  sick  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,"  and  performed  other  miracles.  New  churches  or 
societies  were  formed  in  other  States,  until  in  a  few  years  their 
number  amounted  to  many  thousands.  They  removed  in  a  body  to 
Missouri,  where  a  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecution  sprang  up 
against  them,  which  forced  them  to  quit  their  homes  and  the  State. 
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They  then  sought  a  refuge  in  lUinois,  where  they  founded  a  city 
called  NauToo,  in  which  they  erected  an  immense  edifice  or  temple. 
Persecution  followed  these  people  in  Illinois.  They  were  attacked 
by  armed  bodies  of  men,  by  order  of  the  State  authorities,  driven 
out  by  force,  and  compelled  to  abandon  or  sacrifice  their  property. 
Such  as  survived  the  persecution,  after  traversing  the  boundless 
prairies,  the  deserts  of  tiie  Far  West,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
finally  found  a  resting-place  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  some 
forty  thousand  of  them  have  established  themselves,  and  (now  1857) 
chiefly  constitute  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Mormondom.  The  country  occupied  by  the  Mormons;  the  whole 
body  of  Mormons. 

lionnoniam.     The  doctrines  of  the  Mormonites. 

Moxmonltea.  The  followers  of  the  factitious  prophet  Mormon, 
usually  called  Mormons. 

Morphrodite,  for  Hermaphrodite.  A  common  pronunciation  among 
seamen,  and  in  seaports,  for  a  two-masted  vessel  of  a  particular  rig. 

First  Down-tatter.    What  sort  of  the  way  19  that  for  a  colonel  to  rig  himself  ? 
Second  Down-eatter.    Morphrodite  rig,  I  guess.  —  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Mortal.  Used  in  vulgar  parlance  adverbially  for  mortally ^  i.  e.  ex- 
cessively. 

It  was  a  mortal  hot  day,  and  people  actually  sweated  to  that  degree  it  laid  the 
dust.  —  Sam  SUdt,  3d  Ser.,  p.  102. 

Tomoaey.  1.  To  be  off;  to  leave;  to  sneak  away.  A  low  expres- 
sion. The  following  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word:  A  post- 
master in  Ohio  by  the  name  of  Moses  ran  away  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  government.  To  mosey  off^  or  to 
run  away,  aa  Mr.  Moses  had,  then  became  a  by- word  in  Ohio,  and, 
with  its  meaning  somewhat  extended,  has  spread  over  the  Union. 

After  I  left  you,  or  rather  after  you  left  me,  when  them  fellows  told  you  to 
Mosey  off  before  the  boat  went  to  sea.  —  N.  Y.  Family  Companion. 

2.  To  moaey  along.    To  jog  along;  to  manage  to  get  along. 

I  *U  get  a  room  nicely  furnished,  and  my  wife  and  I  will  jes  moeey  along  till 
the  election  trouble  is  over,  an*  den  dere  *U  be  a  powerful  sight  of  whitewashin' 
to  be  done.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Sternberg  gives  maker  and  mouUer^  as  provincial  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, with  the  same  meaning  as  to  '*  mosey."  The  word  more 
properly  originated  from  the  Spanish  vamose,  very  common  at,  the 
Soutii-west  and  in  California,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  See 
Vamose. 
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IflOAoy  Sugar.    The  name  of  a  cake  made  of  sugar  for  chikiseiL 

Pennsylvania. 
MoBhay.    A  slave  who  came  from  Florida  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 

civil  war  states  that  this  is  the  name  given  there  to  the  keeper  of 

bloodhounds. 

Mosquito  Bar,  Muaquito  Net.  A  net  or  curtain  whidi,  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  in  the  West  Indies,  is  placed  over  the  bed  to  protect 
a  person  from  mosquitoes. 

Mosquito  Hawk.     Dragon-fly.     Louisiana. 

Mossbunker.  (Alosa  menhaden.)  A  flsh  of  the  herring  kind.  See 
Menhaden  and  Bunker, 

This  bay  [New  York]  swarms  with  fish,  both  large  and  small,  whales,  tuniiies, 
and  porpoises,  whole  schools  of  innumerable  other  fish,  and  a  sort  of  herring  called 
the  manbancken^  and  other  kinds.  —  Danken  and  Sluyter,  Voyage  to  New  Tork^ 
1679,  i»  CoU.  L,  L  Hitt.  Soc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

Under  the  surfaces,  and  inside  the  exterior  of  all  these  [smooth  chancters], 
there  may  be  found  as  many  asperities  as  there  are  bones  in  a  mosabtuiker.  — 
Dow^i  SertnofUj  Vol.  I. 

Most.     A  common  error  in  speaking  and  writing  for  almost. 

Most  of  us  Americans  have  been  to  see  the  "  monster  nugget**  It  was  fonnd 
about  three  months  ago  at  Kingower,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne, by  four  old  California  miners.  They  have  been  four  years  in  the  diggings, 
and  had  mott  a  pile  before  striking  the  last  prize.  — Letter  of  J.  F.  T^honUom^ 
Dec  24, 1857,  in  San  Francistx)  Bulletin. 

Moth-Miller.  (Genus  Tinea.)  A  small  moth  very  destructive  of 
woollen  fabrics,  furs,  &c.,  the  detestation  of  housekeepers. 

Motte  or  Mot.     (French.)      A  clump  of  trees  in  a  prairie;   also 

called  **  an  island  of  timber."    Texas. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  prairies  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  trees ;  for  there 
are  timber  prairies,  where  trees  grow  in  mottet  or  groves,  sometimes  termed 
islands,  from  their  resemblance  to  wooded  islands  in  the  sea.  —  Mayne  Reid, 
The  Boy  ffunten. 

Before  us  lay  beautiful  prairies,  with  the  smooth-^grassed  surface,  varied  here 
and  there  bj'  herds  of  cattle  and  little  belts,  moUei,  and  groups  of  live  oak.  — 
(HnuUd'i  Texat,  p.  137. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  to  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  not  fall  into  an  am- 
buscade while  passing  the  different  mott  and  ravines  scattered  along  our  trail.  — 
Kendatti  Santa  F4  Exptd.^  Vol.  I. 

Mought.  This  obsolete  preterite  of  may  is  still  heard  among  old 
people  in  the  interior  parts  of  New  England. 

"  What  mought  your  name  be  V  *'  said  Potter. 

"Well,**  said  I,  "  it  mought  be  Mr.  Samuel.  I  thought  I 'd  keep  back  Slick, 
for  I  knew  he  wouldn't  talk  if  he  knew  who  I  was.  —  Sam  BUck,  Wiee  Bawt^ 
p.  131. 
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Mounds.  An  artificial  elevation  made  of  earth  of  yarioos  forma  for 
sepulchral  and  other  purposes,  of  which  large  numbers  are  found, 
chiefly  in  the  wider  bottom  lands,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  the  most  fertUe  val- 
leys, and  those  most  easy  of  cultivation,  these  mounds  are  found 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  In  England,  they  would  be  termed  tumuli 
or  barrows. 

Mound-Builders.  The  aboriginal  race  which  erected  the  ancient 
mounds  and  other  earthworks  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

If  we  admit  the  coirectnees  of  Mr.  GalUUn's  views  [that  the  ancient  agricnl- 
tnre  of  North  America  originated  between  the  tropics],  we  must  derive  the  agri- 
cttltore  of  the  maumUntilden  from  the  South,  and  assign  that  race  chronologically 
a  comparatively  low  date.  This  we  are  not  prepared  to  do ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  facts  going  to  establish  for  the  tnound-iuilden  a  very  high  antiquity, 
&c.  —  Bquier,  Monuments  of  the  Mittimppi  VaUey. 

We  need  not  look  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country  for  the  descendants  of  the 
motmd-bmldere.  We  probably  see  them  in  the  present  red  race  of  the  same  or 
adjacent  regions.  —  Lapham^*  Antiq,  of  Wisconsin, 

The  red  man  came,  .  .  . 
The  roaming  hnnter  tribes,  warlilce  and  fierce ; 
And  the  mound-builders  yanished  from  the  earth. 
The  solitnde  of  centuries  untold 
Has  settled  where  they  dwell.  —  Btyant,  The  PraHries, 

Monnd-City.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
artificial  mounds  that  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

Monrneni.  Persons  on  the  **  anxious  seat''  in  Methodist  churches, 
and  at  "revival"  meetings,  are  technically  termed  **iiioi4rngra;" 
that  is,  persons  mourning  for  their  sins. 

**  Crowding  the  mourners,^*  in  political  slang,  means  adding  some 
further  embarrassment  to  politicians  laboring  under  difficulties. 

Hoatnt  for  mightn't  has  given  rise  to  maytn't  for  mayn*t.  In  a 
country  school,  a  great  overgrown  boy  will  rise  on  the  back  seat, 
and  say  very  sheepishly  to  the  schoolma'am,  **  Please,  marm, 
maylnH  I  gweout  ?  " 

TO  mowe.  1.  For  to  remove.  To  change  one's  residence.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  is  the  custom  to  hire  houses  by  the  year  from 
the  first  day  of  May;  and  as  many,  especially  of  the  poorer  class, 
remove  every  year  or  two,  an  immense  deal  of  puss-in-the-comer 
playing  takes  place  on  that  day,  producing  many  curious  scenes  to 
astonish  the  stranger.  The  custom  is  being  gradually  **  honored  in 
the  breach  "of  it;  but  had  Hogarth  been  a  New  Yorker,  and  lived 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  May-day  would  certainly  bare  found  a 
place  in  his  delineations  of  hnman  eccentricities. 

These  are  great  moving  times.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  being  mored, 
much  against  their  will;  and  the  soyereign  people  of  New  York  are  on  the  eve 
of  moving^  according  to  custom,  which  has  made  the  May-day  sports  of  this 
city  a  very  peculiar  feature.  Could  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  only  move  as  easily 
as  the  sovereigns  of  New  Yorli  do,  from  house  to  house,  palace  to  palace,  &c., 
they  would  be  well  content,  and  not  complain,  as  many  movers  to-morrow  will. 
N.  7.  Sunday  AtUuy  April  30,  1848. 

Mr.  Irving  gives  the  following  humorous  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  custom  of  moving  on  the  first  of  May:  — 

Hie  memorable  emigration  [of  the  people  of  Communipaw  to  New  Amsterdam] 
took  place  on  the  first  of  Biay,  and  was  long  cited  in  tradition  as  the  grand  mov" 
mg.  The  anniversary  of  it  was  piously  observed  among  their  sons,  bj  turning 
their  houses  topsy-turvy,  and  carrying  all  their  furniture  into  the  atreets,  lee 
And  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the  universal  agitation  and  moving  by  which  this 
most  restlens  of  cities  is  literally  turned  out-of-doors  on  every  May-day. — 
Knickerbocker^  N,  Y. 

2.  To  go,  depart.  Much  used  in  familiar  language,  particularly 
in  the  phrase  to  he  moving.  Some  of  our  novelists  are  borrowing 
from  English  novelists  the  absurd  pseudo-poetical  ^tUtn^,  only  pro- 
vincial in  England. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  **  Now,'*  says  I,  "  we  must  be  a  movingJ*^ 
Bam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  166. 

Much.  In  New  England,  ^^  He  is  very  much  of  a  man,"  means,  he 
is  a  man  of  very  good  qualities;  and,  when  a  discarded  suitor  says 
of  his  former  mistress,  **  She  is  not  much  of  a  girl  after  all,"  he 
means  to  imply  that  she  is  '*  no  great  shakes." 

Mud-Cracker.  A  name  given  by  boys  to  a  fire-cracker  which  ex- 
plodes with  a  dull  report. 

Mud-Dabbler.  A  species  of  small  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  sucker,  although  much  smaller. 

Mud-Devil.     See  Waier-Dog  and  Salamander, 

Muddle.     A  confusion,  as  of  those  who  muddle. 

A  respectable  wing  of  slaveholders  will  be  attached  [to  a  proposed  political 
party] ;  and  we  shall  all  go  along  beautifully  in  a  mild  muddle  of  pro-slavery 
Compromises.  — i\r.  T.  Tribune,  May  19,  1862. 

Mud-Fiah.  {Melanura  pygmoM,)  A  small  fish  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  burrows  in  the  mud. 

Mud-Head.    A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Tennessee. 

Mud-Hen.  1.  The  euphonious  and  rather  peculiar  epithet  applied  by 
the  brokers'  clerks  to  that  class  of  women  that  engage  in  the  fasci- 
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Bfttiiig  bat  uncertain  game  of  stock  specnlations.  The  average 
''mad-hen"  is  middle-aged,  rather  stout  in  person,  as  voluble  in 
conversation  as  a  stump-speaker,  and  possessed  of  an  inordinate 
desire  to  become  a  ''stock-sharp."  She  has  a  wonderful  amount 
of  gossip  and  "  dead-sure  points  "  to  communicate,  and  is  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  reveal  all  she  knows  to  any  one  who  is  supposed 
to  have  information  relative  to  any  stock,  and  in  return  can  give 
her  a  point.  —  San  Francisco  Pastt  Nov.,  1876. 

2.  (Ridius  Virginianiu,)  The  common  name  of  the  Virginia 
Rail  of  ornithologists.    It  inhabits  small  streams  and  marshes. 

Mnd-Hook.     An  anchor. 

We  soon  let  down  our  mud-4u)ok,  ...  In  the  moming,  the  sea  had  gone  down. 
Virffinia  Cor.  N.  T.  TrOmiU, 

Mud-Poke.     {Grtu  cincrea.)    A  wading  bird;  a  crane. 

Squatting  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  a  pond,  catching  fish  for  hoars  together, 
and  bearing  no  little  resemblancb  to  the  notable  bird  of  the  crane  family,  jdeped 
Mud-Poke.  —  Irving^  Kniekerhocker,  p.  817. 

Mad-Pout.     See  Cat-Fish  and  Pout. 

Mud-Sooopi    A  dredge;  a  dredging  machine  or  boat  used  in  taking 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

Mud-SilL  The  longitudinal  timber  laid  upon  the  ground  to  form  the 
foundation  for  a  railway.  Hence  figuratively  applied  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  as  the  substratum  of  society,  in  the  following  passage 
of  a  speech  of  Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  which  has 
occasioned  much  remark:  — 

In  all  social  systems,  there  mnst  be  a  class  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  life ; 
that  is,  a  class  requiring  but  a  low  order  of  intellect  and  but  little  skill.  Such 
a  class  jon  must  have,  or  you  would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  pro- 
gress, civilization,  and  refinement.  It  constitutes  the  very  m^-tiU  of  society  and 
of  political  government;  and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the 
air  as  to  build  either  the  one  or  the  other  except  on  this  mvdrmU,  —  Sptetk  of 
Senator  Hammond^  March  4,  1858. 

It  is  time  that  Virginia  was  turning  her  attention  to  manufactures,  mechanics, 
mining,  and  foreign  commerce.  No  country,  no  S^te,  can  live  upon  one  only  of 
the  five  cardinal  powers  of  production.  She  must  resort  to  all  the  five  combined, 
and  she  is  doing  it.  I  say  that  labor  is  not  the  *'miMf-«///'*  of  society;  and  I 
thank  God  that  the  old  colonial  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  which  despised  mechan- 
ical and  manual  labor,  is  neariy  run  out.  —  Speech  of  Governor  Wite  of  Ftr- 
yMMa,  1858. 

Yet  the  haughty  Creole  lady*8  sorest  sorrow  lies  not  there ; 

*Tl8  not  that  the  Tankee  mmd-eiUe  will  pollute  her  sacred  air. 

Battad  of  the  Creeeent  CUff, 

Mnd-SiU  Caaba.  The  miners  and  working-men  of  California  who 
support  Broderick  in  his  opposition  to  the  administration  are  pre- 
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paring  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  and  are  already  organising  them- 
selves into  associations  which  they  style  **  Mud-sill  ClubM,"  — New 
York  Evening  Post,  1858. 

Mnd-Tartle.     (Siemoihcenu  odorata,)    The  popular  name  of  a  r^>tile 

common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    Marsh  Tortoise  and 

Mud  Terrapin  are  other  names  for  the  same. 

Love  times  the  shepherd^s  pipe,  and  makes  him  blow  it  out  with  a  warmth 
and  energy  sufficient  to  move  a  fnud-4urtle,  —  i>oto*«  Sermont,  VoL  I.  p.  26. 

Molada.    (Span.)    A  drove  of  mules. 

We  recognized  the  horsemen  as  a  band  of  robbers,  and  their  object  was  plain ; 
collected  our  muhda  into  a  compact  body,  with  our  pieces  cocked,  ready  for  ser^ 
vice.  —  litixUM*9  Adventures,  p.  65. 

The  Indians  frightened  the  mules,  which,  turning  roundf  broke  the  pole  of  the 
wagon.  As  this  accident  prevented  us  keeping  up  with  the  mulada  ahead,  tha 
conductor  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  men  driving  the  herd.  —  Wood's  Bepoii 
on  the  Pac\/ic  Wagon-Road,  p.  7. 

Mulatto.  (Span,  mulato,  mulo,  mule.)  A  mulatto  is  the  ofkpring  of 
a  white  and  a  negro ;  a  quadroon,  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto,  being 
one  quarter  black;  a  mustee,  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon,  or  one 
eighth  black;  and  a  musta^na,  of  a  white  and  a  mustee,  being  one 
sixteenth  black.  Terms  implying  a  much  less  admixtiire  of  blood 
are  prevalent  in  Cuba. — Bait,  Sun,  Sept.  3,  1858.  See  Negro; 
also  Sambo. 

Mole  Deer.  {Cervus  macrotis.)  The  largest  of  the  true  deer  found 
in  North  America.  It  derives  its  scientific  name,  macrotis,  from  the 
great  length  of  its  ears,  resembling  those  of  the  mule,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  MtUe  Deer.  Its  more  conunon  appellation, 
Black-tail  Deer,  is  owing  to  the  black  tip  to  its  tail.  —  S.  F.  Baird. 

Mole  Rabbit.     See  Jackass  Rabbit, 

Muley  or  Mooley  Cow.     A  name  quite  common  in  New  England, 

and,  we  believe,  elsewhere.     Muley,  a  cow,  is  equally  common.    In 

Connecticut,  it  is  distinctly  a  hornless  cow.    Provincial  in  England. 

HcUliwell, 

Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  home  from  the  wood. 
They  sent  me  to  fetch  you  as  fast  as  I  could. 
The  sun  has  gone  donhi :  it  is  time  to  go  home : 
Mooly  cow,  mooly  cow,  why  don^t  yon  come  ? 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Wells, 

Muley  Saw.  (Germ.  MUMsUge,  mill-saw.)  That  variety  of  mill-saw 
which  is  not  hung  in  the  gate.  It  is  also  spelled  mulay,  moHey^  rnuUey, 
the  last  indicating  its  origin. 

To  mull.  To  soften  and  dispirit.  — Johnson,  The  only  authority 
cited  by  Johnson  is  from  Shakspeare:  — 
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Ftaace  is  a  reiy  apoplexy,  lethaigy, 

MuWd,  deaf,  sleepy,  intteosible.  —  Coriolamut. 

Used  in  New  England:  1.  In  the  sense  of  stirring,  bustling  in 
an  underhand  way,  .and  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  mulling  wine. 

There  has  been  a  pretty  considerable  mumm*  going  on  among  the  doctors,  erer 
sen  the  quack  medicine  came  out.  —  Afargaretf  p.  170. 

2.  To  think ;  to  meditate. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  Kew  York, 
Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  in  speaking  of  '*  Old  Probabilities," 
and  the  frequent  changes  of  weather,  said:  — 

He  doesn't  know  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  in  New  England.  .  .  .  Well, 
he  mulU  over  it,  and  by  and  by  he  gets  out  something  about  like  this,  &c 

Mumble  the  Peg.  A  boy's  game.  It  consists  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
out  with  the  teeth  a  peg  driven  almost  wholly  into  the  ground.  The 
successful  one  of  course  wins. 

Mummaohog.  (Genus  Fundulus.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Barred 
Killifish  of  naturalists.  It  is  a  small  fish  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  and  frequents  the  salt-water  creeks  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  wharves.  This  Indian  name  is  retained  on  both  sides  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

In  Virginia,  there  must  be  a  larger  variety  of  this  fish,  as  Miss 
Bamsay,  speaking  of  the  fishes  sold  at  Norfolk,  says:  — 

Fine  mummyehog  are  to  be  hsd, 

With  tailors,  alewires,  drum,  and  shad. 

Picture  of  America^  p.  150. 

To  mammock.     To  handle.     See  Afommock. 

Mting  Ne'ws.  False,  fictitious.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
phrase. 

As  many  of  our  citizens  who  intend  to  go  to  California  may  base  their  arrange- 
ments upon  the  mung  newt  of  some  of  the  papers,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  state  that  most  of  these  letters  are  fictions.  —  N,  T.  E:^re4t,  Feb.  17,  1849. 

Murphy.     A  potato.    New  England,  New  York,  and  Canada. 

Miirth.    Plenty,  abundance.     A  north  of  England  word. 

I  think  we  should  have  had  a  murik  of  it  this  year,  but  the  summer  has  been  a 
little  too  cold,  and  Indian  com  must  have  a  hot  sun.  —  Brooke* t  Eas^ford,  p.  76. 

Miwh.  Indian  meal  boiled  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk  or 
molasses.  It  is  often  called  hasty-pudding,  and  is  a  favorite  dish 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  Hallamshire,  England,  to  mush 
means  to  crush  or  pound  very  small.  From  this  our  word  may  have 
originated. 
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The  earliest  use  of  the  tenn  we  have  met  with  is  in  Haidie's 
'*  Pescription  of  the  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudas  in  the  Ship  Maij- 
gold,"  London,  1671,  where,  in  speaking  of  Indian  com,  he  says:  — 

In  thicknMS  like  a.  Cane,  it  Nature  rourd 
Close  up  in  Leaves,  to  keep  it  from  tlie  cold; 
Which  being  grounM  and  boyPd,  Mutk  they  make 
Their  hungry  Servants  Hunger  for  to  slake.  — p.  11. 

E*en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 

To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  muA  I 

On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 

Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  suppawn.  — Barlow^  Sast^  Pudding, 

Our  hasty  pudding  we  can  eat 

Without  the  Southern  sweetness. 
Though  true  it  is  that  wMtk  without 

Molasses  wants  completeness.  —  Anonymonu, 

Mnaio.  Amusement,  fun.  ^^  Jim  is  a  right  clever  fellow;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  music  in  him." 

Mnaical.     Amusing.     New  England. 

Maaiolaner.  A  mosician.  Vulgar.  Used  in  Norfolk  and  London, 
England. 

The  miMtctofierf  sot  down  right  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  they  was  led  by  a 
handsome  young  man,  whose  head  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  like  happy 
people  at  a  camp  meetin*.  — N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Muakeet.    See  Mesquit  and  Musketo  Grass, 

Muakelonge.    See  MasHnongd. 

Musketo  Gnuw.  A  rich  native  grass  of  Western  Texas.  See 
Mesquit, 

Twenty  acres  in  potatoes,  and  half  an  acre  in  the  Texas  Mosquit  or  Mudetto 
Ortut.  —  Maoon  TiUgrapk, 

Muak-Oz.  (jOmbos  moschatus,)  This  animal  inhabits  the  hilly,  barren 
grounds  between  the  Welcome  and  Copper  Mountains,  from  the 
6dd  or  64th  parallel  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  size,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  smallest  Highland  cattle;  but  it  is  more  compactly  made, 
and  the  shaggy  hair  of  its  flanks  almost  touches  the  ground.  Its 
flesh  is  tainted  with  a  strong  flavor  of  musk,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  bull.  —  5.  F,  Baird, 

Mask-Rat.  (Fiber  zibethicus.)  An  animal  closely  allied  in  form  and 
habits  to  the  beaver,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds. 
It  has  a  powerful  musky  odor  in  summer,  which  it  loses  in  winter. 

The  beasts  of  the  Countrey  [Virginia]  are  for  the  roost  part  wilde,  .  .  .  ss 
Bakowns,  Possowns,  .  .  .  and  Muske-Bats  which  yield  Muske  as  the  Muske- 
Gats  doe.— TFftitoiber,  Good  Newes/rom  Virgima  (1618),  p.  4L 
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Over  in  the  meadow,  in  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 
Lived  a  mother  musk-rai  and  her  little  ratties  four. 

**Dive! "  said  the  mother.    ''  We  dive,**  said  the  four: 
So  they  dived  and  the}*  borrowed,  in  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

OHvtA.  Wadiworik, 

MnsqQash.  (Abenaki  Ind.,  mushDesw^  red  animal.)  The  muak-rat 
among  the  traders  in  the  Northern  States  is  often  called  by  this 
aboriginal  name. 

A  mKfotucM  is  a  beaste  of  the  forme  and  nature  of  oar  water>rats,  but  many  of 
them  smell  exceedingly  strongly  of  mnske.  —  SnUth^  HiU,  of  Viryinia,  1638, 
Booke  II.  p.  27. 

If  China  suppose  a  merit  of  precedency  in  Muske,  Virginia  may  justly  oppose 
them  with  her  Musk-Rat,  or  iffMoosncs,  which  in  all  probability  cannot  but  be  the 
tame.  -^HaJUm^  Virginia  Jiickly  Valutd  (1609). 

Musquash  Root.  (Cicuta  macidata.)  An  nmbelliferous  plant  and 
deadly  poison. 

Moss.  A  corruption  of  mess^  a  state  of  confusion;  a  squabble;  a  row. 
This  vulgarism  is  very  common  in  New  York. 

'*My  head  aches,*'  said  he :  "  they  have  put  my  mind  and  body  both  into  a 
confounded  mtfii.**  — Mrs,  CkUd^  LtiXtrsfrom  New  York^  p.  1S9. 

I  saw  the  British  flag  a  fljin*  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  my  first  notion  was 
to  haul  it  down,  and  up  with  the  stars  and  stripes ;  but  I  concluded  I  hadn't  bet- 
ter say  nothin'  about  it,  for  it  might  get  the  two  nations  into  a  mujt,  and  then 
there  would  have  to  be  a  war.  —  Hiram  Bigelow*»  Letter  in  Fam,  Companion, 

Mr.  Soul^  is  tiying  to  get  up  a  muu  with  Spain,  or  with  Louis  Napoleon.  •» 
Major  Downing  in  National  InUUigencer. 

Mote,  Satisfaction,  eh !  Well,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  mtfii,  I  'm  on  hand.  — 
Play,  A  Glance  at  New  York. 

1  got  into  a  mtfii  down  at  the  store  last  night,  and  was  whipped,  and  deserved 
It  too.  — Borthwick*s  CaU/omiay  p.  163. 

When  near  their  place  of  debarkation,  they  came  across  a  gang  of  b'hojrs,  with 
whom  they  came  in  collision;  and,  as  that  class  of  individuals  are  always  inclined 
to  have  a  bit  of  a  ^  mutt"  that  result  was  very  soon  accomplished.  — N,  Y,  Spirii 
<(fthe  Timet, 

There  is,  also,  an  old  English  word  muUj  meaning  a  scramble; 
but  it  has  apparently  no  connection  with  the  above. 

Ant    "  When  I  cry»d,  Ho  I 

Like  boys  into  a  mutt^  kings  would  start  forth, 

And  cry,  Your  will  V  "  ~  AnL  and  CUcpoArOy  Act  iii.  Sc  11. 

T6  moss.  1.  A  corruption  of  to  mess.  To  disarrange,  disorder;  to 
tumble,  rumple.  Ex. :  **  I  hate  to  ride  in  an  onmibus,  because  it 
musses  my  clothes;"  *'I'm  all  mussed  up."  The  word  is  much 
used  in  New  York. 

See  that  beautiful  girl  [the  morning  after  a  ball] ;  her  hahr  mmttod  and  mossy, 
except  what  lies  in  the  buitau;  and  her  whole  oonUrar  wearing;  the  appeaianoe 
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of  an  Angel  rammed  through  a  bush  fence  into  a  world  of  wretchedness  and  woa. 
Dow^i  StrmoMy  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

2.  (Dutch,  morsen.)  To  soil,  besmear,  befoul;  as,  <*  That  child 
has  mussed  himself  all  over  with  molasses  candy.'' 

MuABulmeii.  There  are  American  as  well  as  English  writers  who 
thus  form  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  Mussulman ^  erroneously  imagining 
the  last  syllable  to  be  the  English  word  man.  The  correct  ploral 
is  Moslems  or  Moslemin. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  "  (Nov.  6,  1851) 
has  carried  out  the  absurdity  by  coining  the  term  Mussulboy  !  He 
says:  — 

The  Turkish  sultan  has  just  sent  me  one  of  his  sons,  Blaster  Abdel  Hamid,  a 
little  Afwuulbay  of  nine  jrears,  to  be  educHted  in  Paris. 

Mnsay.  1.  Disarranged,  disordered,  tumbled;  as,  *^  Although  your 
cap  has  just  been  ironed,  it  looks  quite  mussy,^* 

2.  (Dutch,  morsig.)  Smeary,  dirty,  nasty;  as,  *<  These  plates 
haye  not  been  wiped  clean:  they  look  mussy,^^ 

Mufitaflna.     See  Mulatto, 

Muatang.  (Span.  mesteHo.)  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  descended 
from  the  stock  introduced  into  America  by  the  first  Spanish  colo- 
nists. He  is  of  various  colors,  a  cream  color  and  piebald  being 
quite  common.  Mustangs  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on 
the  rich  prairies  of  South-western  Texas,  where  I  encountered 
numerous  herds,  and  experienced  the  not  unusual  excitement  of  hav- 
ing a  stampede  caused  by  them.  They  are  generally  of  bad  dispo- 
sition, and  hard  to  subdue.  Few  are  seen  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Toung  or  untrained  mustangs  are  called  cow-ponies^  which  see. 
See  also  illustration  to  Buck, 

The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  and  the  invariable  companion  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. Sparing  in  diet,  a  stranger  to  grain,  easily  satisfied  whether  on  growing 
or  dead  grass,  inured  to  all  weathers,  capable  of  great  labor,  the  mustang  pony 
seems  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prairies  as  the  camel  is  to  the  desert  — 
Tkorpe't  Backwoods^  p.  12. 

Muatangera.  Men  who  employ  themselves  in  catching  mustangs  for 
market. 

The  business  of  entrapping  mustangs  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  men  called 
flUMton^en,  composed  of  runaway  vagabonds  and  outlaws  of  all  natxnis,  the 
legitimate  border-ruffians  of  Texas.  —  OltnsUd't  TexaSy  p.  443. 

Mustang  Grape.  Indigenous  to  Texas,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Vitis 
rotundiflora  of  Michaux.  The  bunches  are  small,  each  grape  being 
the  size  of  an  ounce  lead  ball.  A  wine  is  made  from  it  similar  to 
Port,  or,  according  to  some,  Burgundy. 
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(Ft.  Metis f   Span.  Mestizo*)   See  Mestee  and  Negro. 

To  master  out.  To  muster  troops  out  of  service  is  to  enter  them  on 
a  mustei^roll  previous  to  their  discharge.  The  expression  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  *^  London 
Times,"  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Union  troops,  said:  — 

They  will  nearly  all  go  home  to  be  **  mustered  oat  of  the  service,**  as  it  ia 
called. 

Webster,  in  noticing  the  expression,  refers  to  Haditt, 

Mvttonhead.  A  stupid  fellow;  chowderhead;  puddinghead;  dunder- 
head.   See  Chowderhead. 

Colamlms  taught  a  |«rcel  of  mutUmrhtadt  that  an  egg  might  be  poised  on  ite 
smaller  end;  and  they  thanked  him,  with  a  very  muUoi^taded  sneer,  that  the 
thing  was  easy  enough  to  do  after  they  knew  how  to  do  it.  ^BoSUm  Courier^ 
Notice  of  Hiaieatha, 

To  muz  is  much  used  in  New  England  for  muss ;  as,  '*  Don't  mux  my 
crinoline." 

**  Stop  mimn*  that  bread  1  one  would  think  yon  were  a  drove  of  young  hogt 
to  see  you  at  the  table.  Yon  *ve  eaten  enough  for  twenty  people.  I  shan't  have 
yon  mimfi^  and  gauming  up  the  victuals.**  —  /.  M.  BoUtg  {The  JJamhitrg 
News  Man),  Theg  AU  J)o  Jt,  ^  2^ 


N. 

Nabber.     In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  thief. 

To  naU.     To  arrest. 

Naked  Poaaessor.  The  occupant  of  land  for  a  long  period  without 
a  title,  being  the  manifest,  evident,  and  undisguised  possessor,  is 
called  in  Texas  the  naked  possessor. 

Ten  years  of  peaceable  possession  and  cultivation,  use,  or  enjoyment  thereof, 
without  any  evidence  of  title,  shall  give  to  such  naked  pouusar  full  property,  pre- 
enrsive  of  all  other  claims,  in  and  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  include 
ing  his  improvement.  —  Lav>s  of  Temu. 

Namayonah.  {Salmo  namaycushy  Penn.)  The  great  trout  of  the  Lakes. 
Richardson, 

Nankeen.  (Chinese.)  A  species  of  light  yellow  or  fawn-colored  cloth, 
made  from  cotton  of  the  same  color  {Gossypium  religiosutn),  which 
color  is  permanent.  This  article  was  formerly  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  China;  but  since  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Forsyth,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State,  Nankeens  have  been  manufactured  here,  in 
every  respect  equal  to  and  cheaper  than  the  Chinese  article. 

27 
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KarraganBett  Paoer.  A  breed  of  Rhode  Island  horses  once  very 
famoas;  but,  although  we  often  hear  of  Narraffansett  jMcers,  there 
is  now  no  particular  breed  so  called.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  America  Dissected,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Sparran,  published  in 
Dublin  in  1753,  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  Rhode  Island,  says: 
**  The  produce  of  this  colony  is  fat  cattle,  wool,  and  fine  horses, 
which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  English  America.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  fleetness  and  swift  pacing,  and  I  have  seen  some 
of  them  pace  a  mile  in  little  more  than  two  minutes,  a  good  deal 
less  than  three."  According  to  that  veritable  historian,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  Narragansett  pacers  were  well  known  in  the  early 
days  of  New  Amsterdam. 

In  olden  time,  the  hones  roost  valued  were  pacers.  To  this  end  the  breed  was 
propagated  with  care.  The  Narragansett  pacert  were  in  such  repnte  that  they 
were  sent  for,  at  much  trouble  and  expense.  —  Watson,  Historical  TaUs  of  Oldm 
Times. 

Not  so  easily  did  he  [Peter  Stuyvesant]  escape  from  the  crafty  hands  of  a 
craf^r  man  of  Pyqnag;  who,  with  undaunted  perseverance  and  repeated  onsets, 
finally  bargained  him  out  of  his  goodly  switch-tailed  charger,  leaving  in  place 
thereof  a  villanous,  foundered  Narragansett  pacer.  —  Knickerbocker's  N.  T. 

I  had  an  everlastin*  fast  Narragansett  pacer.  I  was  considerable  proud  of  him, 
I  assure  you;  for  he  took  the  rag  off  the  bush  in  great  style.  —  Sam  SUdf, 
Human  Nature^  p.  218. 

Hary.  A  common  corruption  of  **  ne'er  a."  So  nary  one^  for  "  ne'er 
a  one."    See  NeW  a. 

It  ^8  no  use  aigufyin*  the  matter,  —  I  *m  the  ugliest  man  now  on  top  of  dirt. 
Thar  *s  nary  nuther  like  me.  —  Widow  Bayly's  Husband. 

**  Arter  I  got  into  Mobile,  I  was  bothered  and  pestered  by  the  people  stoppin* 
in  the  street  to  look  at  me,  all  dirty  and  lightwood  smoked  as  I  was,  from  being 
on  the  boat^* 

*'I  think  I M  a  cleaned  up  a  little,"  interposed  ddy  Lucy. 

"Old  *oman,  ain*t  3'ou  got  nary  cold  tater  to  choke  that  gal  with?"  —  Ibid, 

Among  the  many  **  highfaluten"  toasts,  sentiments,  and  mottoes 
produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable  was  the  following  at  North  Conway :  — 

The  Atlantic  Cable  and  the  White  Mountains,  —  both  monuments  of  God's 
power,  but  nary  one  alike.  —  N.  Y.  Evening  Post^  Sept.  1,  1858. 

Nary  Red.  A  contraction  for  **  ne'er  a  red  (cent),"  alluding  to  the 
color  of  the  copper  cent.  —  See  Red  Cent. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  new  coin  [the  nickel  cent]  will  be  plentiful 
enough  at  par;  the  Spanish  coins  will  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  brokers,  just  as 
they  already  have  disappeared  from  ordinary  circulation ;  and,  as  regards  the 
old  cents,  there  will  be  *^ nary  red''  to  be  seen,  except  such  as  will  be  found 
in  the  cabinets  of  coin  collectors.  —  Philad.  Bulletin^  May,  1867. 
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Our  citiMiis  last  week  adopted  a  new  plan  for  protecting  their  banka  from  being 
ran  by  the  brokers.  Learning  that  a  broker  had  reached  town  from  a  neighbor- 
ing city  to  run  the  hank  for  coin,  they  promptly  placed  on  one  side  of  the  bank- 
entrance  a  bucket  of  tar  and  a  brush,  and  upon  the  opposite  a  long,  rough-looking 
fence-rail,  bearing  this  inscription,  **  Nary  red  to  nary  broker.**  As  the  broker 
approached  the  bank,  he  read  the  inscription,  glanced  at  the  tar-bncket,  and 
retreated.    The  bank  went  on  as  usual.  —  Bpriniifitld  ( Ohio)  Noi^areUj  1868. 

From  one  week*s  end  to  another. 

We  scratch  a  poor  nian*s  head ; 
For  our  pockets  are  all  empty, 

We  haven't  nary  red,  —  Comic  Song, 

Birdofredom  Sawin  says,  certain  people  subscribe  liberally  to 
every  good  caose,  but  never  pay. 

It  *s  a  good  way,  though,  come  to  think,  coz  ye  enjoy  the  sense 
O*  lendin*  lib'rally  to  the  Lord,  an*  nary  red  o*  xpense. 

LoweU^  Bighw  Papera. 
Haaeberry  or  Niaberry.     See  Sapote, 

Nation.    A  corruption  of   damnation.    Xmmense,  enormous;   very, 
extremely.    Used  in  both  ways  in  Old  and  in  New  England, 
lliere  were  a  nation  set  a*  folks  at  kirk.  —  CarrU  Craven  Gbm, 

But  no  sense  of  a  place,  some  think, 

Is  this  here  hill  so  high; 
Cos  there,  ftill  oft,  *t  is  nation  cold, 

But  that  donH  argufy.  —  Ernx  DiaUet^  Noahu  and  Siylea, 

In  a  Dialogue  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  caUed  *'  Moving  Times 
and  No  Friends ''  [Boston,  1765],  a  countryman  says  :  — 

I  believe,  my  friend,  you  *re  very  right : 
They  *!!  get  a  nation  profit  by  *t.  —  p.  4. 

Ton  colony  chape  are  a  nation  sight  too  well  off,  so  yon  be.  —  Bam  Stick. 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  oft, 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father^s  gun. 

Only  a  nation  louder.  —  8ong^  Yattkee  Doodle. 

National.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  nation  at  large,  having  in 
view  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation;  as.  opposed  to  **  sectional." 
Hence  the  term  '*  national  sentiments,"  **  nattamU  man,"  &o. 

If  the  little  men  of  the  New  England  States  have,  in  a  furor  of  false  excite- 
ment, been  able  to  sway  and  guide  the  popular  prejudices  to  their  own  material 
and  political  elevation,  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  national  mipulses,  to 
refiect  that  the  passions  and  mad  follies  of  the  hour  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
tempt  our  most  gifted  geniuses  and  noble  men  to  forget  the  advantages  and 
prospects  which  the  Union  confers  upon  and  promises  to  the  American  people.  — 
Newark  Journal^  1858. 

national  Demoorata.  Democrats  who  profess  to  entertain  no  sec- 
tional preference. 
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I  have  been  given  to  nndentand  that  there  are  two  parties  in  the  South,  called 
**  National "  and  **  States-rights  "  Democrats.  If  a  Southern  ''  National  Demo- 
crat"  means  one  who  is  ready  to  welcome  into  our  ranks  with  open  arms,  and 
cordially  embrace  and  promote,  according  to  his  merits,  every  honest  Free  State 
man  who  reads  the  Constitution  as  we  do,  and  will  cooperate  with  us  in  its 
maintenance,  then  I  belong  to  that  party,  call  it  as  you  may,  and  I  should  grieve 
to  find  a  Southern  man  who  does  not.  —  Speech  qf  Hon,  J,  H,  HamwHmd, 
Oct  27,  1858. 

Native.     1.  At  the  South,  among  uneducated  people,  instead  of  ask^ 

ing,  "  What  ia  your  native  place,'*  or  **  the  place  of  your  nativity," 

the  question  is,  *•  Where  is  your  native  f  " 

2.  Place  of  one's  early  life,  not  his  birthplace. 

Died,  W.  H.  Stone.  ...  He  was  formerly  a  fMiive  of  L3mn,  and  at  one  time 
Deputy  llarsbal  of  that  city.  —  Botton  Journal, 

The  "  Boston  Traveller,"  noticing  the  above,  says:  — 

A  morning  paper,  in  an  obituary  of  one  who  died  in  Boston  a  few  days  since, 
says :  *^He  was  formerly  a  native  of  Lynn.**  What  place  he  was  a  native  of  in 
later  years  is  the  unsettled  question. 

But  the  **  Boston  Journal "  is  not  alone  in  its  singular  use  of  the 
word,  as  ««The  Congregationalist "  (May  22,  1877)  uses  it  in  the 
same  sense. 

Here  [at  Princeton]  is  Professor  Aiken,  who  has  settled  down  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  as  if  he  were  bom  there;  and  here  is  Dr.  Atwater,  who  has  been 
here  long  enough  to  become  a  ntUive, 

(A  good  hit  is  the  last,  with  an  outlook  towards  anotiier  than 
**  Princetonian  "  doctrine  of  re-generation.) 
Natlwe  Americana.  In  speaking  of  the  Native  American  party,  the 
**  New  York  Express  "  says  it  originated  as  a  consequence  of  '<  a 
meeting  held  in  Carroll  Hall  in  1843,  at  which  Bishop  Hughes  made 
a  speech  relative  to  the  school  system,  and  advocated  a  distinct 
organization,  as  a  party,  of  the  Irish  voters  of  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  view.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  organize  citizens  of  foreign 
birth,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  at  the  election  of  any  candidate." 
This  gave  rise,  the  year  following,  to  the  formation  of  a  political 
party  to  advocate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  persons  bom  in  the 
United  States,  in  opposition  to  those  of  foreigners.  The  principal 
measure  advocated  by  it  was  the  extension  of  the  term  of  resi- 
dence required  by  law  previous  to  naturalization  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  extreme  lengths  to  which  this  party  went 
insured  its  speedy  defeat 

Ten  years  later  (in  1854),  a  party  sprang  up  with  similar  princi- 
ples, known  first  as  the  Enow-Nothing,  and  subsequently  as  the 
American  party.     See  Know-Notkings, 
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Nathre-bom.  A  Hibemicism  of  political  origin  apparently  used  in 
contradistinction  from  adopted,  naturalized,  '*  foreign  bom."  Nor 
tive-hom  is  used  emphatically  thus:  — 

I  aaked  some  ol  the  noitM-iom  Southerners  if  they  believed  the  Federtl  Got- 
emment  was  endeavoring,  &c.  —  Cor.  o/N.  Y.  Tribune, 

New  Tork  to-day  stands  on  the  rock  of  the  Union.  Her  people,  whether  fia/i«e 
or  adopted,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  defeating  the  schemes  of  traitors ;  and 
while  it  was  natural  that  our  noHve-bom  population  should  evince  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  SoR,—8p€eeh  ofJamea  Gallaiin,  N.  F.,  Nov.  27,  1861. 

NatlviAm.     The  doctrines  of  the  *'  Native  Americans,"  as  a  party. 

Naturalised  Gitlsena.  Those  who  go  through  the  prescribed  process 
for  naturalization;  their  minor  children  at  that  time  in  the  countiy ; 
or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  taken  the  initiatory 
steps  for  naturalization,  but  have  died  before  they  were  actually 
naturalized.  —HUliard's  Real  Property,  YoL  11.  p.  190. 

Naval  Officer.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  large  U.  S.  custom- 
houses. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Officer  to  receive  copies  of  all 
manifests  and  entries,  and,  together  with  the  collector,  estimate  all 
duties  on  imports,  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof;  countersign 
all  permits,  clearances,  certificates,  and  other  documents  granted  by 
the  collector;  examine  the  collector's  abstract  of  duties,  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  bonds,  and  ^ipenditures,  and,  if  found  correct, 
to  certify  them.  —Act  of  March  2,  1799. 

Neap.  Used  in  some  parts  of  Xew  England  for  the  tongue  or  pole  of 
a  cart  or  wagon.  —  Worcester.  NapCy  neap,  in  "  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary," is  a  prop  for  staying  up  the  tongue  or  pole. 

Near,  for  to  or  at;  in  these  expressions:  '*  The  minister  plenipotentiary 
n€ar  the  Court  of  St.  James's  —  near  the  United  States,"  &c.  This 
Gallicism  was  first  used  here  in  translations  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  French  and  American  governments;  and 
from  the  language  of  translations  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  our 
original  comxxwitions.  —  Pickering. 

Neck  of  the  "Wooda.  In  the  wooded  sections  of  the  South-west,  this 
term  is  used  in  speaking  of  any  settlement,  place,  or  plantation. 

I  am  the  only  subscriber  to  the  ^  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  in  this  neck  of  woods, 
and  consequently  my  paper  is  in  great  requisition. — Letter  from  Arkansas^  N.  T. 
Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

It*8  no  use  talkin*  about  your  Polar  bar  and  your  grizzly  bar.  They  shi^t  no 
whar,  for  the  big  black  customer  down  in  our  neck  o*  the  woods  beats  *em  all 
hollow.  —  Traits  of  American  Humor^  Vol.  II. 

Ne'er.     No;  not.     A  derivative  correctly  made  from  Never, 

There  is  not  a  Virginia  abstractloniat  on  earth  who  does  not  think  that  fie*er  a 
Negro  who  came  over  to  us  under  such  an  act  would  ever  return  to  Slavery.  -^ 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  4»  1862. 
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Kegra  The  various  grades  of  the  colored  people  in  Loukianft  aiv 
designated  by  the  French  as  follows,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
predominance  of  negro  blood:  — 

Mulatto,  \  black,  white  and  Negro. 

Quarteron  [Quadroon],  \  black,  white  and  mulatto. 

M^tis  or  m^tif ,  \  black,  white  and  quarteron. 

Meamelouc,  ^  black,  white  and  m^tis. 

Demi-meamelouc,  ^  black,  white  and  meamelouc. 

Sang-mdle,  ^  black,  white  and  demi-meamelouc. 

Grifte,  |  black,  Kegro  and  mulatto. 

Marabou,  f  black,  mulatto  and  grifEe. 

Sacatra,  |  black,  griffe  and  Negro. 

All  these  varieties  exist  in  New  Orleans,  with  sub- varieties;  and 
experts  pretend  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them.  —  Olmsted's  Slave 
States,  p.  583.     See  Mulatto. 

Negro-Catoher.  Men  engaged  during  the  civil  war  in  catching  and 
stealing  Negro  slaves. 

The  object  of  these  orders  is  to  prevent  any  persoa  in  the  army  from  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  neffro-oateker  or  of  a  negro-etealer.  —  General  Order  qfM<gor- 
Otneral  HaUeck,  Jan.,  1862. 

Take  this  jail  from  the  care  of  Marshal  Lamon  and  his  negrtHsateiking  creair' 
taiee.  —  8^>eech  of  General  Wilton  of  MauachiuetU,  Feb.  16,  1862. 

Kegro-Clotli.  A  light  cloth  made  of  cotton  and  wool,  expressly  for 
the  clothing  of  Negroes. 

Negro-Com.  The  Indian  millet  or  durra;  so  called  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  Simmonds^ 

Nagro-DriTer.  A  person  who  conducts  cofBles  of  slaves ;  an  overseer 
of  slaves. 

Once  we  hoys  went  for  tote  some  rioe,  and  de  mgger-drieer  he  keep  a-oalUn' 
onus;  and  I  say,  **0h,  de  ole  nigger^river  P^  Den  anoder  said,  "Fust  ting 
my  mammy  told  me  was  notin*  so  bad  as  nigger^rivtrtJ*^  —  Slant  Songt,  edited  bg 
W,  F,  Alien, 

Negro  Follcw.     A  black  man. 

The  price  of  Negroes  has  already  reached  that  point  which  is  beyond  the  means 
of  small  planters,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  invest  their  small  amounts  of  spare 
capital  in  a  species  of  property  that  may  be  swept  away  by  the  diseases  of  the 
climate,  perhape  the  very  next  week  after  its  purchase ;  and  thus,  in  the  loss  of 
one  Negro  felloWf  a  three-years  saving  is  gone  with  him.  —  De  Bow*t  Heview^ 
Nov.,  1858. 

Negro  Hate.    Aversion  to  Negroes. 

Southern  negro-hate^  being  baaed  on  slavery,  is  kept  within  bounds ;  that  of  the 
North  being  mainly  a  hypocrisy,  or  an  imitation,  is  affected  and  exaggerated  to 
caricature.  — AT.  r.  TriduAe,  April  21,  1862. 
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Negro  B0«d.  1.  Tobacco  prepared  by  softening  with  molaaeea,  and 
then  preseing  it  into  cakea;  called  also  Cavendish.  —  Simnumds. 

2.  Tussocks  or  knotted  masses  of  the  roots  of  sedges  and  ferns 
projecting  above  the  wet  surface  of  a  swamp.     South. 

Negro  Hoimd.     A  hound  formerly  used  in  hunting  fugitive  slaves. 
It  has  been  fonnd  that  Schenck,  Piatt,  and  the  rest,  are  not  neffro4iound*.  — 
N,  r.  Tribune,  May  9,  1862. 

Negroiam.     1.  Pro-slaveryism. 

Moat  of  the  common  soldiers  had  been  reared  among  Negroes,  had  become 
infused  with  Ntgrwrnn,  and  knew  nothing  beyond  it  —  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune^ 
April  14, 1862. 

2.  A  Negro  peculiarity  of  speech ;  an  example  of  Negro  English. 

See  also  various  words  under  Nigger. 

Negroless.     Not  having  any  Negro  or  slave. 

Go  to  Baltimore,  and  you  will  find  the  negrdeti  majority  hearty  devotees  of  the 
Union.  —  N.  Y.  TrilnMU,  April  8,  1862. 

Negro  BfinatreL  Negro  musicians,  or  more  frequently  white  men  who 
blacken  their  hands  and  faces,  and,  assuming  the  manners  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  Southern  plantations,  go  about  singing  negro  songs 
and  playing  upon  the  banjo  and  **  bones."  There  is  often  much 
melody  in  their  music,  while  their  humorous  parodies  on  popular 
songs,  their  manner  of  singing,  and  their  jokes,  render  their  enter* 
tainments  popular  among  all  classes. 

Negro  Nomenolatore.  A  peculiarity  of  the  colored  race  is  their 
fondness  for  high-sounding  words  in  their  conversation,  sermons, 
and  speeches.  In  their  religious  and  political  organizations,  the  odd 
names  they  assume  are  often  ludicrous.  Among  the  societies  of 
colored  men  who  recently  celebrated  in  Richmond,  Va. ,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  were  the  following:  — 

First  National  Phcenix,  Sons  of  Elijah,  Sons  of  Enoch,  Loving  Sons  of  Daniel, 
First  Star  of  Jacob,  Rising  Sons  of  Vineyard,  Independent  National  Blues, 
Toung  Rising  Sons  of  Ham,  Rising  Sons  of  Faith  and  Order,  Lord's  Delight, 
Rising  Sons  of  Youth,  Teamster's  Benevolent  Star  of  the  East,  United  Sons  of 
Love ,  Christian  Sons  of  Peace,  Toung  Sons  of  Zion,  and  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  Tonng  Shining  Army,  The  Golden  Gilt  Dramatic  Association  of  Annapolis. 

Negrophiliem.    A  name  reproachfully  given  to  anti>slavery. 

Here  is  a  taste  of  his  [the  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Times  "]  Journal's  qual- 
ity, from  the  editorials  of  its  Saturday's  issue :  "  The  Mysteiy  of  Negrqphilism. 
ck  all  topics  now  engaging  attention,  the  American  Negro  is  unquestionably  the 
chief."  — JV.  Y.  Tribunt,  June  16,  1862. 

Negro-proeorlptive.    Proscriptive  of  Negroes. 

We  hope  some  of  those  who  voted  these  negnhpracr^DHve  clauses  into  the 
[new]  constitution  of  Illinois  will  live  tor  be  ashamed  of  them.  -^N.  F.  Tribune^ 
April  19. 1862. 
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Kdgro- Worshipper.    An  opposer  of  Blarery ;  an  abolitionitt. 

The  apologist  for  Ntgro-wohkifplng  and  Negro-wonhippen,  —  iV.  T.  Tribune, 
Jan.  80, 186S. 

Neighborhood.  The  phrase,  in  the  neighborhood  of,  is  frequently  m('f\ 
to  mean  bordering  on,  near,  about. 

The  Catholic  dergj  of  this  city  have  purchased  t»  the  neighborhood  of  fortjr 
acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Fenwick,  for  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  con- 
gregations  of  Washington.  —  {BaU,)  Sun,  June  27,  1857. 

Netop.  **  This  Indian  word,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  is  still  used, 
colloquially,  in  some  towns  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  to  sig- 
nify a  friend,  or  (to  use  a  cant  word)  a  crony. ^^  Roger  Williams, 
in  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Language,  says,  *'  What  cheer,  netop  f  is 
the  general  salutation  of  all  English  towards  the  Indians."  The 
word  is  Narragansett,  and  means  literally,  '^my  friend."  See 
Whatcheer, 

Never  say  die.    Do  not  despair  under  any  circumstances. 

Kew  Jemey  Tea.  (Ceanothwt  Americanus,)  The  leaves  of  a  plant 
employed  during  the  Bevolution  as  a  poor  substitute  for  imported 
tea. 

moe.    Fair;  good;  agreeable:  **  A  nice  day; "  **  nice  goods,"  &c. 

Nioely.  In  some  parts  of  New  England  used,  like  **  cleverly,"  in  the 
sense  of  well,  very  well.  Ex. :  **  How  *8  your  wife,  Mr.  Peabody, 
this  fine  morning  ?  "     **  She  's  nicely,** 

Niok.  The  name  already  given  to  the  new  cent,  from  the  material 
(nickel)  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  **  Philadelphia  Bulletin,"  in  speaking  of  the  first  delivery  of 
the  new  cents  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  of  the  rush  for  them,  says:  — 

The  bags  containing  the  nicks  were  neat  little  canvas  arrangements,  each  of 
which  held  five  hundred  of  the  diminutive  strangers.  —  May  25, 1857. 

The  new  cent  creates  quite  a  furor.  It  is  a  neat,  handy  coin,  and  will  soon 
supplant  the  cumbersome  copper  one.  ^^Nary  red '*  will  soon  be  an  obsolete 
phrase  among  the  boys,  and  "  nary  nickel "  will  take  its  place.  — N.  Y,  Bemld, 
liay  27,  1867. 

Niokel.     A  five-cent  piece  coined  of  that  metal. 

mootiana.     A  region  in  which  tobacco  is  a  staple.     A   country 

growing  tobacco,  or  where  the  use  of  tobacco  prevails. 

It  was  in  June  last  that  Dr.  Russell  [of  the  ^  London  Times  **  ]  called  npon  that 
tobacco-ruminant.  Governor  Pettus  of  Mississippi.  .  .  .  After  an  interview  [with 
him],  holding  high  converse  with  other  noble  votaries  of  Nicotiana,  put  to  them 
...  the  following  interrogatories.  ^N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  13, 1882. 
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HlootUn  Leaf.    Tobacco. 

William  Boyd,  in  describing  a  model  newspaper,  says:  — 

It  admitteth  nothing  vulgar; 

Doth  not  jest  at  sacred  thoughts; 
And  ignoreth  outrage,  swearing, 

Hazards,  drink,  nicotian  leaf. 

PoiUr*8  American  Monthly^  June,  1877. 

Nigger.     The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  Negro  ^  which  see  for 

various  words  appertaining  to  Negroes. 

mggerhead  Stone.  The  hard,  heavy,  black  rock  with  which  the 
country  about  Baltimore  is  filled,  and  which  is  so  useful  in  making 
turnpike  roads. 

mggerlsm.     The  peculiarities,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  Negro,  in  respect 

of  language,  &c. 

If  we  did  not  think  it  a  Pro-Slavery  speech,  the  audience  did,  and  bestowed 
npon  it  a  meed  of  approving  screams  as  loud  as  those  which  immediately  after 
greeted  the  bald  niggeritm  of  Rynders.  —  iV.  T,  Tribune^  Nov.  20,  1861. 

To  nigger  out.  To  nigger  out  land  signifies,  in  Southern  phraseology, 
to  exhaust  land  by  the  mode  of  tilling  without  fertilization  pursued 
in  the  slave  States. 

Niggexy.    Pertaining  to,  like,  a  Negro. 

The  dialect  of  the  entire  population  is  essentially  unmistakable  niggtry,  — 
Virginia  Cor.  N.   T.  Trihune. 

Nigh  tinto.     Nearly,  almost. 

I  nigh  unto  bunt  with  madness  I  I  could  feel  every  har  on  my  head  kindlin' 
at  the  eend.  —  Bobb^  Squatter  Life. 

Nigh  upon.     Nearly,  almost. 

I  got  your  letter  and  razor-strap.  It  *s  a  complete  strap  as  you  ever  see;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  about  here  that  I  had  received  it,  nigk  upon  all  our  folks 
have  been  sendin*  to  borrow  it.  —  Major  Downing^  Lettor  87. 

Mr.  Bedott  had  been  out  of  health  nigh  upon  ten  year;  and,  oh  dear,  how 
he  'd  altered  since  the  first  time  I  ever  see  him.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  22. 

Nlmahi.  A  foolish  fellow,  or  one  who  habitually  acts  in  a  foolish 
manner.     Connecticut. 

Nine-Bark.  (Spircea  optdifolia.)  A.  low  shrub  found  in  Maine, 
Canada,  Wisconsin,  and  west  to  Oregon.  Its  old  bark  is  loose, 
and  separates  in  thin  layers. 

Nine-Killer.  The  popular  name  of  the  Northern  Butcher-bird  (Lanius 
MeptentrionaHs)  of  ornithologists.  In  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States, 
it  is  sometimes  called  Mocking-bird.  **  The  name  of  nine-killer f^* 
says  Dr.  DeKay,  '^  is  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  catches 
and  imi>ales  nine  grasshoppers  in  a  day."  — Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 
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Nip.     1.  A  dram.     From  nipy  a  small  quantity  as  of  snuff,  taken 

between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
2.  Nick;  instant:  as,  **  Just  in  the  nip  of  time."    Connecticut 
Kip  and  Tuck.     An  expression  signifying  an  equality,  or  nearly  so, 

in  any  strife,  but  particularly  in  a  horse-race  or  a  game,  equivalent  j 

to  the  phrase  ^*  neck  and  neck."    Comp.  Rub  and  go, 

**  Nathan,"  said  a  prudent  father,  **  now  you  *re  goin*  down  to  Orleans,  I 're 
juBt  one  thing  to  advise  you  on.  Don't  play  that  new  game  they  *ve  got,  where 
the  jack  takes  the  ace,  —  *t  ainU  natural.  I  tried  *em  at  poker,  and  old  sledge, 
and  loo,  but  they  couldn't  get  me  down,  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  us;  bat  by 
and  by  they  fotched  in  that  new  game,  and  then  I  hollered.'*  —  Major  Bmtym^ 
Becolkctions. 

Nipper.     A  dram.     Also  **a  nip." 

Then  it  was,  '* Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you*re  middlin*  well  now,  be  ye? 
Step  up  an*  take  a  nipper,  sir;  I  *m  dreffle  glad  to  see  ye.'* 

LowtUj  Biffhw  Pa^erg. 

Nippent    Impudent;  impertinent.  —  Nurd's  Gram,  Corrector, 

Kipping.     1.  Mincing. 

Oh,  deary  me,  it  *s  enough  to  make  anybody  sick  to  see  the  airs  Mrs.  Msjw 
Coon  puts  on.  Did  you  see  her  come  nippin''  into  meetin*  with  a  shawl  on  as  big 
as  a  bedcover  V  —  Widow  Bedott  PaperSf  p.  36. 

2.  Applied  to  cold  weather;  as,  "  nipping  cold,"  '*  a  nipping  fix»t." 

The  temperature  continues  to  develop  a  remarkable  mUdness  for  the  season, 
with  occasional  returns  of  winter  gusts  and  nipping  frosts.  —  Providence  Journal 

There  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  verb  to  nip  applied  to  severe 

cold  in  English  writers:  — 

His  delivery  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-bom  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter*8/ro«f. 

MUtonf  Sitnuon  AgonistcMy  1575. 

No-acoonnt.  Of  no  account,  worthless;  as,  ** That's  a  no-accmnt 
chap,  I  reckon  !  "  '*  Where  did  you  raise  that  no-account  horse  ?" 
South-west. 

*'  Miss  Bella  done  learu  how  to  talk,**  said  Sarah,  in  the  kitchen  cabinet,  *'and 
she  look  as  rosy  and  peart!  her  heart  ain*t  broke !  ** 

^* Broke  wid  what?'*  asked  Aunt  Hagar.  **I  alwayth  telled  yon  that  no 
young  mith  of  mine  wath  given  to  hurt  herthelf  grieviug  after  a  no-account  feller 
tike  that  down  yonder  in  Richmond.*'  —  The  Hidden  Path, 

Nobby.     Stylish;  often  applied  to  new  hats.     Also  spelled  knobby. 

If  you  would  dress  yourself  cheaply,  neatly,  nobby,  and  stylish,  give  us  a  call. 
Hai-SeBer'i  Advertisement. 

Nocake.     (^Nookhic,  meal.  —  Eliot* s  Indian  Bible,)   Parched  meal.  Ad 

Indian  word  still  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

Nokthick^  parched  meal,  which  is  a  readie  very  wholesome  food,  which  they 
eat  with  a  little  water.  —  i2.  WilUanu*»  Key  (1643),  p.  IL 
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If  th«!r  Imperious  oceMiooa  cause  the  Indians  to  travel,  the  best  of  their  victuals 
for  their  journey  is  nooaie  (as  they  call  it),  which  is  nothings  but  Indian  com 
parched  in  the  hot  ashes ;  the  ashes  being  sifted  from  it,  it  is  afterwards  beaten 
to  powder,  and  put  into  a  long  leathern  bag,  trussed  at  their  back  like  a  knap- 
sack, out  of  which  they  take  thrice  three  spoonefuls  a  day.  —  Wood**  New  Eng^ 
land's  Proapect  (1634),  pt.  2,  ch.  6. 

With  a  pestle  and  mortar  [the  Indians]  broke  up  [their  com]  into  meal,  which, 
moistened  with  water  into  a  paste,  they  called  nookhik.  —  Palfrty^t  New  Eng^ 
land.  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

Warm  was  the  room  and  plenteous  was  the  cheer 
Which  generous  Waban  did  our  Founder  bring; 

In  trays  the  nocake  and  the  joints  of  deer, 
And  in  the  gourd-shell  water  from  the  spring. 

Dur/ee,  Whatcheerj  Canto  I.  Ixxxii. 

Noegin.     A  drink  of  something  alcoholic. 

Nohow.    Not  in  any  way;  by  no  means.    Always  with  a  preceding 
negative,  and  sometimes  enlarged  into  **  nohow  you  can  fix  i/." 

Dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Hooter!  He  pertend  to  be  a  preacher!  His  preachin* 
ain*t  nothin*  but  loud  hoUerin*  nohow.  —  TaU*  of  American  Humor, 

You  don't  cook  broken-down  horse-flesh  very  easy,  nohow.  —  G.  W,  Kendall. 

Hiss  Sikes  had  better  not  come  a  cavortin'  round  me  with  any  of  her  rantan* 
kerous  carryin*  on;  for  I  ain't  in  no  humor,  nohow.  — Story  of  the  Fire  Hunt. 

The  Coloners  wife  could  not  abide  her  nohow^  and  appears  like  dey  done  gone 
guv  each  udder  all  the  trouble  dey  could.  —  Harper* $  Mag.forJuly^  1876,  p.  195. 

Them  two  fool  niggers  n^ver  did  have  no  sense,  nohow,  —  /fitrf.,  p.  197. 
Vo  —  not.  What  the  Portuguese  say  of  the  Brazilians,  the  English 
say  of  the  Americans,  —  that  they  are  as  fond  of  double  negatives 
as  Homer  himself.  **  I  won't  nohow,"  **  It  ain't  neither,"  *^  I  ain't 
got  none,"  *'It  ain't  nothing  else,"  &c.,  are  locutions  constantly 
heard. 

No  BfiBtake.     See  example  at  Mistake, 

Nomologlcal.     Relating  to  fwmology. 

The  obsenrations  of  the  senses  yield  us  only  limited  successions  and  lecurrences 
of  phenomena.  These  have  antecedence  in  the  order  of  time.  But  Law,  eternal, 
absolute,  and  universal,  has  antecedence  in  the  order  of  necessar}*  existence,  aud 
is  an  idea  of  the  Reason.  It  is  the  Idea  of  Ideas  under  the  nomological  conception. 
Tappan^e  ElemenU  of  Logic 

Homology.     That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  law  in  general 

This  at  once  introduces  us  to  the  Doctrine  of  Law  or  Nomohgy^  which  is  the 
second  grand  division  of  philosophy.  —  Tappan^s  Elements  of  Logic, 

Non-oommittal.     That  does  not  commit  or  pledge  himself  to  any  par^ 
ticular  measure.     A  political  term  in  frequent  use. 

A  successful  politician  here  [in  New  York]  is  either  a  hack  lawyer  of  thirty 
years*  standing,  or  an  upstart  demagogue,  who  has  made  his  way  by  dint  of 
sheer  brass;  either  a  blind  partisan,  who  knows  nothing  outside  the  regular 
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ticket,  or  a  non-^xtmmittal  nuiD,  who  Mve  every  thing  to  everybody,  and  never 
gave  an  intelli^nt^  manly,  straightforward  opinion  in  his  life.  —  Sketdm  of 
American  Society,  Fnuer*»  Magtmne, 

Non-ComxnittallBm.  The  practice  or  doctrine  of  not  oommitttog 
one*s  self. 

Much  of  what  Governor  W says  in  his  message  is  made  feeble  by  diffue- 

ness ;  and  on  many  points  he  either  avoids  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  ex- 
presses his  opinion  with  so  man}'  qualifications  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge 
of  nonrcommiitaliMia.  —  N,  Y.  CommercuU  Advertiser. 

He,  being  somewhat  of  a  wag,  banded  me  **  Feame  on  Contingent  Remain- 
ders," which  he  remarked,  with  admirable  non-commiUaliam,  was  aa  interestntg  as 
a  novel,  after  one  got  interested  in  it.  —  My  Uncle  Hobtan  and  /,  p.  20. 

None  of  my  Funeral.     An  affair  with  which  one  has  nothing  to  do. 

*'It*8  none  of  my  funeral,  I  know.  Sin  Saxon,*'  said  Miss  Craydocke.    "Tm 
only  an  eleventh^our  helper ;  but  I  '11  come  in  for  the  holiday  business.  .  .  . 
that 's  more  in  my  line."  —  Mrs.  Whitney ,  A  Summer  in  LetUt  Goidthwaite*$  lift, 
p.  183. 

Senators  Blaine  and  Bam  urn  passed  down  to  New  York,  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton, on  Wednesday  last,  when  Bamum  asked  Blaine  how  he  liked  the  news  from 
Ohio.  "  Oh,  that  imH  my  funeral,  I  want  you  to  understand,'*  replied  the  plncky 
Maine  SenAtor.  —  Hartford  Times,  Oct.  17,  1877. 

Non-Blaweholding.    Kot  holding  slaves.      Thus,  the  States  north  of 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line  were  formerly  designated  as  the  **  nonrdact- 

holding  States." 

Noodlee.  (Germ,  i^urfe/.)  Dnmplings  or  vermicelli.  They  are  used 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  made  by  roiling  into  very  thin  sheets  the 
dough,  which  differs  from  the  Italian  preparation  by  the  addition 
of  eggs.  These  sheets  are  then  rolled  up  and  cut  acrosB  with  a 
knife.  The  strips  thus  formed  differ  from  vermicelli  only  in  their 
section  being  square,  instead  of  circular. 

Noodlejees.  (Dutch.)  Wheat  dough  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  strings 
like  vermicelli. 

Noodle-Sonp.    Soup  made  of  the  above. 

Nooning-Time.     Dinner-time  in  the  hayfield. 

Nopal.    The  prickly  pear  cactus  that  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  upon. 

North  and  South.  Terms  commonly  used  to  signify  the  Northern 
and  Southern,  or  the  free  and  slave  States,  of  the  Union. 

The  North  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious  mate- 
rials of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting 
by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Speech  of  Hon.  £.  JSvereU,  July  6, 1858. 

North  Amerioana.  The  Northern  or  anti-slavery  section  of  the 
American  or  Know-Nothing  Party. 
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Korthem  Neolc  The  portion  of  Virginia  lying  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  Rappahannock. 

IfortlMr.  A  severe  north  wind  which  blows  at  particular  seasons 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  across  the  vast  region  lying  to 
the  north  of  it.  These  northers  upon  the  open  prairies  are  exceed- 
ingly trying,  and,  when  accompanied  by  snow  or  a  freezing  rain, 
prove  fatal  to  cattle  and  horses.  Teamsters,  herdsmen,  and  travel- 
lers have  also  been  known,  in  many  instances,  to  perish.  I  experi- 
enced a  terrific  norther  on  the  high  plateau  of  Texas  in  November, 
1850,  which  was  accompanied  by  snow,  and  lasted  for  three  days. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  in  his  **  Journey  through  Texas,"  thus  describes  one 
of  these  northers :  — 

We  were  suffering  with  the  heat,  when  one  of  us  s^d,  *'  See  this  before  ns,  — 
wh«t  is  it,  fog  or  smoke?  ^' 

**  A  prairie  fire,  I  think,'*  said  the  other. 

" Probably  it  is ;  but  what  is  this  on  the  hill  close  by:  this  is  fog,  surely?  It 
nraat  b«  a  norther  coming.  Yes,  it  is  a  norther :  listen  to  that  roar !  We  miut 
get  oar  clothing  on,  or  we  shall  be  chilled  through.*' 

Firsty  a  chilly  whiff,  then  a  puff,  the  grass  bends  flat ;  and,  bang,  it  is  upon  us, 
—  a  blast  that  would  have  taken  a  top-gallant  sail  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  cold 
as  if  blowing  across  a  sea  of  ice.  We  galloped  to  the  nearest  ravine,  and  hurried 
on  all  the  clothing  we  could  muster.  Fortunately,  though  our  baggage  was  left 
behind,  we  had  taken  a  supply  of  blankets,  &c.  ~  p.  168. 

Kortiiemer.  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Northern  or  non-slaveholding 
States. 

Iffoee.  **  To  bUe  one^s  nose  off^^  is  to  foolishly  inflict  self-injury,  while 
striving^  to  injure  another. 

No-aee-mna.  The  little  midge.  (Simulium  nocivum.)  A  kind  of 
sand-fly.  One  of  the  annoyances  of  travellers  in  the  Northern  and 
North-eastern  States.  They  are  said  to  get  under  your  clothes,  and 
produce  a  feverish  heat  by  their  bites.  —  Thoreau^  Maine  Woods^ 
p.  228. 
The  name  is  Indian-English. 

Notoh.  An  opening  or  narrow  passage  through  a  mountain  or  hill.  — 
Webster,    Ilie  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains  is  well  known. 

This  gap  is  not  a  notch  or  depression  in  the  crest  of  a  continuous  ridge,  but  the 
extension  of  the  plain  narrowed  down  by  bare,  rugged  peaks  of  almost  solid 
rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain. —iZejp.  on  Pacific  Railroad^  Vol.  II. 

Passing  down  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  in  canoes,  they  landed,  and 
struck  through  the  wilderness  to  a  gap  or  fio<cA  of  the  mountains,  by  which  they 
entered  the  Valley  of  Wyoming.  —  Irving'e  Wtuhinffton^  Vol.  III.  p.  468. 

Note.  A  happy  expression;  a  good  joke.  **  That's  a  good  note,** 
New  York. 
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Note>8haver.    One  who  diBoonnts  or  buys  notes  at  a  high  rate  of 

interest.     See  Landskark. 

Nothing  else.  **  It  ain't  nothing  eUe,"  is  a  vulgar  style  of  phrasec^ogy 
equivalent  to  **  It 's  that,  and  no  mistake." 

Mote.    "  Lize,  ain^t  yovL  a  gallows  gall?  ** 

LiM.    "  I  ain*t  nothing  eUe,  Mose."  —  New  Torh  in  1848. 

Nothing:  to  Nobody.  Nobody's  business.  This  singular  expression 
is  common  in  the  language  of  the  illiterate  in  some  parts  of  the 
South. 

Mr. minds  his  own  business;  and  what  he  gives  away  is  nothing  to 

nobodf. — New  Hampthirt  poper, 

**  Vot  I  gives  is  nuffin  to  ncAody."  —  English  Anecdote. 

But  surely  no  lady  drank  punch?  Tes,  three  of  them  did,  ....  and  the  way 
these  women  love  puncD  is  nothing  to  nobody.  —  Georgia  Scenes. 

The  way  she  would  make  Indian  cakes,  and  the  way  I  used  to  slick  them  over 
with  molasses,  was  nothing  ton^bodg,  — N,  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

To  notify.  1.  To  make  known;  to  declare;  to  publish.  **  The  lam 
of  God  notify  to  man  his  will  and  our  duty." 

2.  To  give  information  of.  **  The  allied  sovereigns  have  nofijied 
the  Spanish  court  of  their  purpose  of  maintaining  legitimate  gov- 
ernment." 

3.  To  give  notice  to.  '*  The  constable  has  notified  the  citizens  to 
meet  at  the  City  Hall."  '«  The  bell  notijies  us  of  the  time  of 
meeting." 

The  first  of  these  senses,  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  long  ago  observed 
(Druid,  No.  5),  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by 
English  writers.  They  use  it  simply  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  noti- 
Jicarey  i.  e.  **  to  make  known,"  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
Richardson:  — 

His  [Duke  Robert's]  worthie  acts,  valientlie  and  fortunately  atchieved  against 
the  infidels,  are  noticed  to  the  world  by  many  and  sundrie  writers.  —  Holifuhed. 

Such  protest  must  also  be  notified^  within  fourteen  days  after,  to  the  drawer.  — 
Blacksbme^s  Commentaries. 

The  two  significations,  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  which  the  direct  object 
of  the  verb  is  the  person,  instead  of  the  thing,  is  in  aooordance  with 
the  French  use  of  the  verb  notifier.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  yet  be  adopted  in  England;  for  the  same  transfer  of  the  idea 
from  the  thing  to  the  person  took  place  in  the  Latin  language  itsdf , 
in  which  the  word  notuB,  known,  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
informed  of,  knowing. 

Notional.  Fanciful,  whimsical.  Applied  to  persons;  as,  **He's  a 
very  notional  man."    New  England. 
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Notionata.    Fanciful,  whimsical.    West. 

Notioiia.  Small  wares  or  trifles.  —  Worcester.  A  word  much  used 
by  the  ingenious  New  Englanders, 

**  Can  I  suit  yon  to-day,  ma'am  ?  **  said  a  peddler  from  New  England,  when 
offering  bis  wares  for  sale  In  Michigan.  *'  I  \'e  all  sortx  of  notitms.  Here  *8 
fashionable  calicoes;  French  work  collars  and  capes ;  elegant  milk-pans,  and  Har- 
rison skimmers,  and  ne  jdut  ultry  dippers;  patent  pilU,  —  cure  any  thing  you 
like;  ague  bitters;  Shaker  yarbs;  essences,  winteigreen,  lobely;  tapes,  pins, 
needles,  hooks  and  eyes ;  broaches  and  bracelets;  smelling-bottles ;  castor  iie ; 
corn-plaster;  mustard;  garding-eeeds ;  silver  spoons;  pocket-combs;  tea-pots; 
green  tea;  saleratus;  tracts;  song-books;  thimbles;  baby's  whistles;  slates; 
piayin*  cards;  puddin*  sticks;  baskets;  wooden  bowls;  powder  and  shot.  I 
•han*t  offer  you  lueifers,  for  ladies  with  such  eyes  never  buys  matches;  but 
you  canH  ask  me  for  any  thing  I  haven't  got,  I  guess."  — Mn,  Claven's  For' 
ui  Life^  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

He  has  invented  several  other  important  wooden  ncHont  out  of  his  own  head ; 
and  MnfBns  sayx  there  is  enough  left  to  invent  a  good  many  more.  —  N,  T,  Bpirit 
of  the  TtMe*. 

No  Two  "Waya  about  it.    Certain ;  sure. 

Nowhare.     To  be  nowhere  is  to  be  at  sea;  to  be  utterly  at  a  loss;  to 

be  ignorant. 

This  gentleman  has  been  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  the 
special  busmess  of  which  is  to  educate  teachers  who  shall  be  employed  in  the 
subordinate  public  schools ;  and  it  has  just  been  ascertained  that  he  is  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education;  in  short,  that  in  **  first  prin- 
ciples **  he  is  nowktrt.  —  BoaUm  Bee. 

Vo,  you  don't  An  eicpression  of  a  non-coincidence  of  opinion. 
Korthem. 

Nub.     1 .  A  knob.    New  England. 

2.  The  nub  of  a  story  is  the  point  or  g^t  of  it. 

Nnbbina.  Imperfectly  formed  ears  of  Indian  com.  Suffolk,  £ng., 
knubbU  [dim.  of  knob  or  nub']^  **a  little  knob;"  Leicestershire, 
nubbin f  **  the  stump  of  a  tree; "  Worcestershire,  nubbliugs,  ^*  small 
coal." 

**  Annt  Peggy  brought  in  some  of  the  early  com  this  morning,  mother.  Did 
you  see  it?'* 

"Yes,  your  father  says  It  is  a  humbug.  There  are  nothing  but  Uttle  nubUm 
with  not  more  than  a  dozen  grains  to  the  ear.** 

Precisely  such  badly  filled  nubbins  your  children's  minds  are  fated  to  become, 
if  yon  adopt  the  forcing,  hot-bed  system  with  them.  ~  The  Hidden  Path. 

NuUilloation.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  system  of  high  protective 
duties  on  foreign  imports  was  predominant  in  the  national  councils, 
the  politicians  of  South  Carolina  —  whose  main  article  of  expoit  is 
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cotton  —  were  strongly  desiroTis  of  £ree  trade  with  England  and 
France,  the  principal  consumers  of  that  article  belieying  that  the 
consumption  of  it  in  those  countries  would  be  augmented  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  import  of  their  fabrics.  Those  politicians 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  therefore  by  the  protection  given  in 
the  United  States  to  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  coming  into  compe- 
tition with  those  of  England  and  France.  Bat,  finding  Congress 
resolute  in  adhering  to  the  protective  tariff,  the  South  Carolina 
politicians  became  so  exasperated  that  at  last  they  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  nullify  the  tariff;  that  is,  to  admit  British  and  French 
goods  into  their  ports  free  of  duty,  and  not  to  permit  the  exercise 
of  custom-house  functions  in  their  State.  In  other  words,  nulHJiea' 
tioriy  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  simply  an  act,  or  at  least  a 
threat,  of  open  rebellion. 

Somebody  most  go  ahead,  and  look  after  these  matters,  to  keep  down  nvni/Sea- 
Uon,  and  take  care  of  the  Gineral  [Jackson]  when  he  gits  into  his  tantroms,  and 
keep  the  great  Democratic  party  from  splitting  in  two.  —  Crockett^  Tow^  p.  918. 

Nnllifier.  One  who  believes  in  or  maintains  the  right  of  a  State  to 
refuse  compliance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  whole 
Union. 

This  term  was  also  applied  to  a  soH  of  shoe,  made  like  a  decapi- 
tated boot,  brought  into  fashion  in  the  **  nullification  ''  times. 

Norly.    A  corrupt  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  gnarly^  i.  e. 
gnarled. 
Times  are  mopish  and  rntWy.  —  Margaret^  p.  314. 

None-Fish.  (Somniosus.)  Speaking  of  the  fishes  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  N.  H.,  Miss  Thaxter  says:  **  Sometimes  is  caught  on  a 
trawl  a  monstrous  creature  of  horrible  aspect,  called  the  nune^JUh, 
— an  immense  fish,  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds,  with  a  skin 
like  a  nutmeg  grater,  and  no  teeth,  —  a  kind  of  sucker,  hence  its 
name."  ^-  Isles  of  Shoals,  p.  87.  Le  Suenr  notices  the  fish,  which  is 
also  caUed  sleeper,  from  its  inactive  or  sluggish  habits. 

Nut-Cake.    A  doughnut.    New  England.     See  Cruller. 

Nntmeg  State.  A  nickname  given  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
allusion  to  a  ridiculous  story  that  wooden  nutmegs  are  there  manu- 
factured for  exportation. 

Nats.  Enjoyment,  gratification,  pleasure.  *^He  enjoyed  the  play 
greatly:  it  was  nuts  for  him."  Also  used  in  England.  —  iS^n^ 
Dictionary, 
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Oak  Barrens.  Straggling  foryts  of  oak-treeSf  where  the  soil  is  yery 
poor,  and  the  trees  small,  stunted,  and  gnarled.  The  oak  barrens 
differ  from  the  **  oak  openings,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  usually 
on  good  soil,  and  hence  thrifty. 

Our  march  to-day  lay  through  straggling  foreats  of  the  kind  of  low,  scmbbed 
trees,  called  post-oaks  and  black-jacks.  The  soil  of  these  oak  barrens  is  loose 
and  nnsoood,  being  little  better  than  a  mere  quicksand ;  in  which,  in  rainy 
weather,  the  horse*s  foot  slips,  and  now  and  then  sinks  in  A  rotten,  spongy  turf, 
to  tlie  fetlock.  —  frviny^i  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  p.  95. 

Oak  Openings.  A  characteristic  feature  in  all  the  North-western 
States  are  the  oak  openings.  These  are  forests  of  short,  thinly 
scattered  oak-trees.  The  trees  are  so  diminutire  that  generally  but 
one  length  for  rails  can  be  cue  between  the  ground  and  the  limbs. 
See  Opening, 

The  grounds  about  the  mounds  are  covered  with  scattered  oak-trees,  commonly 
called  oeJt  openings,  and  thickly  overgrown  with  small  bushes.  —  Lnpham's  Aniiqs. 
of  YTtfconnii,  p.  31. 

Having  passed  the  skirt  of  the  woodlands,  we  ascended  the  hills,  taking  a  course 
through  the  oak  openings,  where  the  eye  stretched  over  wide  tracts  of  hUl  and 
dale,  dirersifled  by  forests,  groves,  and  clumps  of  trees.  — Irving^ s  Tour  on  the 
PrairieSj  p.  77. 

Oats.  **  To  feel  one*s  oats,**  An  expression  applied  by  college  stu- 
dents to  one  who  is  much  aware  of  his  importance.  Such  a  one  is 
called  cocky. 

ObUged  to  be.  Must  be;  as,  **  This  is  obliged  to  he  2k  fever  and  ague 
country."    Comp.  the  analogous  vulgarism,  **  hound  to  be." 

Obllgement.  This  antiquated  word  is  still  used  by  old  people  in  New 
Enpfland.  —  Pickering, 

Obsontely.    Obliquely.    A  factitious  word  used  in  New  England. 

Obstrep.    To  be  obstreperous. 

This  sort  of  thing  won't  do.  The  obstreperous  fair  ones  must  oeaee  to  obsitrep. 
Vanity  Fair,  1862. 

Obstropalous.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  obstreperous.  New  England. 
It  is  of  cis-atlantic  origin. 

By  hearsay,  [the  Count  and  Countess]  are  a  topping  sort  of  people,  and  pretty 
much  like  the  Boston  folks,  full  of  notions.  At  times  he  is  olfstnpuious, — D, 
Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  England. 

Obtuaity.    Obtuseness.    New  England. 

To  occasion  or  'oasion.  To  go  about  asking  for  work;  t.  e.,  to  ask  if 
employers  have  any  occasion  for  one's  services.    Maryland. 

28 
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Oooapylng  Claimant.    One  who  claims  land  by  virtue  of  occnpatioD 
of  the  same  mider  the  land  systems  of  yarious  States. 

Ooonrringa.     Occurrences;  incidents^ 

*Ti»»  R  newfi-collector,  valued 

For  its  manifold  accounts ; 
Gath'ring  in,  from  thousand  sources, 

Numberless  oceurringi^  deeds. 
Wwu  Boyd,  Duo,  of  a  Model  Nowtpaper,  PoUor'*  Am.  MowtkUf,  Jane,  1877. 

Ooelot.  (Mexican,  ocelatl.)  A  beautiful  but  savage  animal,  holding 
a  middle  rank  between  the  leopard  and  the  common  cat,  the  FelU 
pardalus  of  LinnsBus.  The  body  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
the  tail  about  one;  height,  about  eighteen  inches.  It  is  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  thought  to  extend  as  far 
north  as  Texas.    Called  also  Tiger  Cat. 

Ootoroon.    A  name  recently  coined  for  a  mustee ;  the  offspring  of  a 

white  and  a  quadroon.     See  Mulatto  and  Negro, 

'*  Oh,  stay,**  a  cuUered  pusson  said, 
"  An*  on  dis  bosom  rest  your  head!  *' 
The  Octoroon  she  winlied  her  eye, 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 

Skedaddle.  —  Sont/,  Vanity  Fair, 

Odd  Stiok.  An  eccentric  person;  an  **  odd  fish."  *'  John  Randolph 
was  an  odd  stick," 

0£  1.  An  action  of  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  either  involuntaiy  or 
voluntary.  Accordingly  we  say  to  see,  to  hear,  to  denote  an  involun- 
tary act;  and  to  look  at,  to  hearken  or  listen  to,  to  denote  a  voluntary 
one.  With  regard  to  the  other  senses,  we  are  not  so  well  provided 
with  words ;  but  some  people,  prompted  apparently  by  a  feeling  of 
this  deficiency,  endeavor  to  supply  it  by  construing  the  verbs  to  fed, 
to  taste,  to  smell,  with  the  preposition  of,  to  signify  a  voluntary  act. 
Hence,  to  feel,  taste,  smell  of  a  thing,  is  to  do  so  intentionally. 
This  corruption  is  rarely  met  with  in  writing. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  a  few  women  came  around  our  tent,^eft  of  it, 
and  peeped  through  the  cracks  to  see  Mrs.  Perkins.  —  Perkinses  Reddtnet  m 
Persia,  p.  108. 

2.  In  the  colloquial  language  of  New  England,  this  preposition, 
frequently  corrupted  inilo  on,  is  used  after  a  gerund  or  active  parti- 
ciple; as,  ^*  Ebenezer  is  coming  to  stick  our  pig;  but  he  *11  want  a 
quarter  for  doin*  of  it  (or  on  it)." 

Whereas,  many  Negroes  and  other  slaves  absent  themselves  from  their  masters' 
service,  and  run  out  into  the  woods  and  there  remain,  killing  and  destroying  of 
hogs  and  cattle  belonging  unto  the  people  of  this  province,  &c  —  MarjfUud 
BtaiuUs,Actofnbl, 
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Off  the  Handld.    To  fly  off  the  handle  is  to  fly  into  a  passion.    To  ffo 

off  the  handle  is  to  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die.    The  allusion  is  to  the 

head  of  an  axe. 

A  poor  man  in  this  city  bad  a  fortune  left  liim  by  a  distant  and  wealthy  rela- 
tive, who  went  off  the  handle  in  England,  rather  onexpeciedly.  ~  N,  7.  Spirit  of 
theTimti. 

OBaX.  This  word,  among  pork-butchers  and  curers  in  the  West, 
implies  the  liver  and  lights,  or  more  technically  the  head  and  pluck, 
liver,  &c.,  of  the  animal;  whereas,  in  correct  English,  it  is  limited 
to  the  refuse  thrown  to  the  dogs.  An  English  reader  would  be 
much  shocked  at  the  mention  of  a  dish  of  offal, 

Offon.    Off  from;  off  on.     A  vulgarism. 

I  am  glad  Miss  WoodhuII  is  engaged  to  be  married,  it  takes  a  load  offen  my 
mind.  I  presume  she  will  settle  down  and  make  a  likely  woman.  —  Bettjf  Bobbeif 
p.  811. 

Say,  if  you  give  me  much  more  of  your  sass,  1*11  take  and  bounce  a  rock 
off^n  your  head.  — Mark  TuhUh^  Tom  Sawyer^  p.  28. 

Ofllce-Holder.  A  government  official.  Used  frequently  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Offioe-Holding.    The  holding  of  an  office  under  government. 

OfBoe-Hunter.     A  seeker  after  public  office. 

Offica-Hontlni^  A  seeking  after  public  office.  That  both  the  practice 
and  the  name  for  it  are  acquiring  all  the  respectability  that  age  can 
bestow,  is  evident  from  the  date  of  the  following  extract:  — 

Offht-HwUmg,  —  The  deceHse  of  Col.  Freeman,  late  Fourth  Auditor  of  the 
TVeasury,  the  salar}'  of  which  is  $3,000  a  year,  has  caused  a  great  stir  at  Wash- 
ington. There  are  said  to  be  about  fifty  applicants  for  the  place,  among  whom 
are  a  dozen  or  two  members  of  Congress.  — Niles's  Rtgitter^  March  20, 1824. 

Offlab.    Distant  or  unapproachable  in  manners. 

I  am  natunlly  pretty  offish  and  retirin'  in  my  ways  with  strange  men  folks. 
I  think  it  is  becoming  in  a  woman  to  be  so,  instead  of  bold.  —  Bttty  Bobbet, 
p.  289. 

Off-Oac.    An  unmanageable,  cross-grained  fellow.  —LauM. 

Oflaat    1.  In  accounts,  a  sum,  account,  or  value  set  off  against  an- 
other sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.  —  Webster, 

This  word  is  generally  used  in  place  of  the  English  term  set-off, 

Mr.  Pickering  says,  *'  It  is  also  very  common  in  popular  language, 

in  the  sense  of  an  equivalent,^'    None  of  the  English  dictionaries 

have  the  word  in  any  sense  except  that  of  *'  shoot  from  a  plant.*' 

The  expense  of  the  frigates  had  been  strongly  urged ;  but  the  saving  in  insur- 
ance, in  ships  and  cargoes,  and  the  ransom  of  seamen,  was  more  than  an  offset 
■gainst  this  item.  — Jiarthalft  Washington. 
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Thanksgiving  was  an  anti-Ghristmas  lestayal,  established  as  a  kind  of  tifftei  te 
that.  —  Jfargaretj  p.  61. 

2.  The  dictionaries  omit  to  notice  a  use  of  this  word,  which  was 
common  thirty  years  ago  in  New  England,  and  probably  is  still 
known  outside  the  cities,  t.  «.  a  terrace.  A  hillside  garden  was  laid 
out  in  off'tteU,  or  a  house  built  above  the  level  of  the  travelled  road 
had  one  or  more  offs^  in  its  ^*  front  yard."    Often  pronounced 

To  offset.  To  set  one  account  against  another;  to  make  the  account 
of  one  party  pay  the  demand  of  another.  —  Webster, 

Olldom.  The  petroleum  manufacture;  the  district  in  Pennsylvania 
whence  petroleum  is  obtained.  ^ 

Ojo.  (Pron.  oho,)  This  Spanish  term  means  an  eye,  and  figuratively 
a  spring  in  a  plain.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  these 
springs  greet  the  thirsty  traveller  as  the  oases  do  in  Africa.  A  few 
rushes  or  rank  grass,  rising  above  the  sterile  wastes,  guide  him  to 
the  spot. 

Okra.  {Hibiscus  esculentus.)  A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of  which  are 
used  in  the  mucilaginous  soup  called  gumbo.  —  Worcester, 

Old  Coon.  The  raccoon,  or  'coon,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  tha 
language  of  slang,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  knowing  ani- 
mal; hence,  **  as  sly  as  a  coon,*^  **  He's  an  old  coon,"  is  said  of 
one  who  is  veiy  shrewd;  often  applied  to  a  political  manager. 
Comp.  '*  Sly  Old  Fox.'* 

I  guess  them  sarcy  Britishers 

Won*t  easy  get  to  leeward 
Of  such  an  all-fired  smart  old  coon 

As  William  Henry  Seward. 

[London]  Punch,  Feb.  1, 1862. 

Old  Country.  A  term  applied  to  Great  Britain,  originally  by  natives 
from  that  country,  but  now  understood  and  used  generally  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  people  of  New  England  at  the 
period  ol  the  Revolution,  says:  — 

The  Episcopalians  had  indeed  one  more  tie  than  other  men  to  the  old  eowiiry, 
and  that  was  a  powerAil  one.  England  was  not  only  their  mother  in  things  sec- 
ular, but  in  things  sacred.  — Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  a  base  ball  team  from  the  United 
States  went  to  the  o/cf  country,  bnt  met  with  poor  success.  —  Scribner's  Afonthlg 
for  Aug.,  1877,  p.  616. 
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Old  CoQAteyniaa.  A  native  of  England,  Scotland,  Irdand,  or  Wales. 
The  term  is  never  applied  to  persons  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Oldermoat.    Oldest.    Used  in  the  West. 

Ain*t  thai  oUermott  Btnnger  a  kinder  sort  a  preacher  ?  — Cot^Coii,  Tht  New 
Pwrckaat,  Vol.  U.  p.  70. 

Old  Dominion.  The  State  of  Virginia.  Sometimes  called  the ''  iln- 
cient  Dominion.**  The  name  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  Virginia  was  the  original  name  for  all  the  English  colonies  in 
America;  also  from  the  fact  that  in  early  times  it  was  called,  in  all 
the  letters  from  the  SLing,  **  The  Colony  and  Dondnion  of  Virginia.*' 

What  means  the  Old  Dvmimtmf    Hath  she  forgot  the  daj, 
When  o'er  her  conquered  valleys  swept  the  Briton's  steel  array  ? 

WhitUtr^  Voices  of  Freedom, 

Old  Driver.    Euphemism  for  the  devil.     See  Spitfoot. 

Old  Fogy.     (Su.  Goth f  fogde.)    One  who  is  behind  the  times. 

Jamieson  suggests  that  the  term  originally  signified  the  governor 
of  a  garrison;  and  like  the  Sw.  word  sunk  into  insignificance.  — 
Scottish  Die. 

Latham  defines  it  an  imbecile  old  man. 

Old  Uvermore,  old  Soy,  old  Chatney,  &c.,  that  society  of  old  fogies  in  fine, 
who  gave  each  other  dinners  round  and  round,  and  dine  for  the  men  purpose  of 
guttling,  — these,  again,  are  dinner-giving  snohs.  —  Tkackeraff^  Bot^qf  Snobs. 

Old-fbgylah.     **  He 's  slow  and  rather  old-foggish.** — The  Independent. 

Old  Hiokory.  A  nickname  applied  to  Greneral  Jackson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  allusion  to  his  tough,  unyielding  disposition. 

The  name  of  Old  Hickory ^  says  Parton,  was  not  an  instantaneous 
inspiration,  but  a  growth.  First  of  all,  the  remark  was  made  by 
some  soldier,  who  was  struck  with  his  commander's  pedestrian 
powers,  that  the  general  was  tough.  Next,  it  w^ts  observed  .  .  . 
that  he  was  as  tough  as  hickory.  Then  he  was  called  Hickory. 
Lastly,  the  affectionate  adjective  **  old  "  was  prefixed,  and  the  Gren- 
eral thenceforth  rejoiced  in  the  completed  nickname,  usually  the 
first- won  honor  of  a  great  commander.  —  Life  ofJackton. 

Old  Hoaa.  A  familiar  expression  used  in  accosting  a  person,  equiva- 
lent to  "  old  fellow."    Western. 

(Hd  Boss,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  be  the  tenderest  appellation  of  a  biped 
juvenile  without  hoofs.  —  Speech  of  Samuel  H,  Cox. 

Old  Bflan.  1.  The  old  man  is  a  term  more  common  than  respectful, 
used  by  **  Young  America  "  for  father. 

2.  In  the  South  and  West,  instead  of  saying,  for  instance,  **  Old 
Mr.  Smith,"  it  is  customary  to  say,  **  Old  man  Smith."    A  friend 
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informs  me  that,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England,  he  hadlieard 
the  expression  applied  to  women;  as,  '*  Old  Woman  Abrams/' 

8.  *'  My  old  man,**  my  husband.    Used  also  in  England. 

Old  North  State.     North  Carolina. 

The  opposition  are  bringing  out  the  most  popular  man  in  North  Carolina,  W. 
A.  Graham,  who  will  be  elected  governor  by  the  lai^gest  majority  ever  before 
given  .  .  .  in  the  t>M  North  State,  —Newbem  Cor,  o/N.  7,  TrUnme, 

Old  Pod.     An  old  man. 

Old  Probabmties.     See  ProbabUUies. 

Old  Rye.    Old  whiskey  distilled  from  rye. 

I  donH  know  whether  Mark  took  a  drop  or  not;  but  they  generally  keep  a 
barrel  of  old  rye  in  the  lumber  shanties,  and  my  opinion  is  that  he  was  invited  to 
take  a  horn.  —  Hammond^  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  198. 

**Nary  drop,"  said  Tom;  **ten  minutes  ago  I  wouldn^t  have  given  a  pewter 
dime  for  my  chance  of  sticking  to  [the  temperance  pledge],  but  now  I  wouldn't 
give  a  cent  for  a  barrel  full  of  ten-year-oU  rye.  —  Habberton^  The  Barton  Eaiperi- 
ment,  p.  48. 

Old  Bcratoh.    The  devil.     See  Scratch, 

Old  Bledga.  A  Southern  and  Western  name  for  the  game  at  cards 
commonly  called  All  Fours. 

I  played  a  pretty  stiff  game  of  old  dedge,  or,  as  he  called  it,  all  fours ;  for  I  played 
every  night.  —  Simme,  Wigwam  and  CdAin,  p.  88. 

With  professional  fiat-boatmen,  their  acme  of  felicity  is  a  game  of  oid  dedge 
enlivened  by  the  fiddle.  —  Remembrances  of  the  Mistissippiy  Harper's  Magadne, 

Old  Soldiers.    Ends  of  cigars  and  quids  of  tobacco  that  have  been 

used. 

Ladies  who  swab  our  sidewalks,  richly  dressed, 
To  rid  us  of  the  juices  there  expressed, 

And  like  drill-sergeants 
Haul  off  oHd  soldiers  lying  there  at  rest ; 
No  more  your  silks  shall  be  of  the  **  vile  pest  ** 

Brooms  and  abstergents.  —  Newpaper, 

Old-Wtfe  or  Old-Bqna^r.  (Anas  glacialis.)  The  popular  name  of  a 
brown  duck,  one  of  the  most  common  throughout  North  America, 
the  long-tailed  Duck  of  Pennant. 

Old  Whale.     A  sailor.    See  at  Sardine. 

Oleomargarine.  An  article  made  from  fat',  grease,  and  oily  sub- 
stances, large  quantities  of  which  find  its  way  to  market,  where  it 
is  sold  for  butter.    Also  called  Butterine. 

About  $1,000,000  pounds  of  **  butterine,*'  fonnerly  known  as  oleomargarine, 
have  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia  during  the  last  month,  the  greater  part  of 
which  went  to  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  some  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  —  Philadelphia  Record, 
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Oleomargarine  to  the  front  The  Governor  [of  New  York]  haring  signed  the 
ect  for  the  protection  of  buttermiikerSf  ell  imitations  of  butter  are  hereafter  to 
be  sold  onljr  nnder  the  name  of  oleomargarine,  which  is  to  be  stamped  on  all  its 
receptacles. — N,  T.  Tribune, 

Olyoook.  (Dutch,  oliekoek,  oil-cake.)  A  cake  fried  in  lard.  A 
favorite  delicacy  with  the  Dutch,  and  alao  with  their  descendants  in 
New  York.     There  are  yarious  kinds,  as  doughnuts,  crullers,  &c. 

The  table  was  alw8}r8  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormoas  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened 
dongh,  fried  in  hog*s  fat,  and  called  donghnats  or  olyhotkt,  —  Kniekerhocker*i 
New  York, 

On.  This  word  is  much  .used  where  the  English  use  in;  as,  '^  I  met 
him  on  the  cars,"  or  **  on  a  steamer."    **  He  lives  on  Broadway." 

Onoe.    As  soon  as;  if. 

Once  the  planters  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal  find  that  the  Union  troops  are 
established  there  in  snch  force  as  to  insure  their  protection,  their  faith  in  secea- 
sionism  will  give  place  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  own  interests.  —  N,  T» 
Herald,  Nov.  16,  1861. 

Onoe  and  again.  Occasionally;  sometimes.  A  Southern  -  phrase, 
equivalent  to  **onoe  in  a  while." 

On  Send,  t.  e.  on  end.    Excited;  astonished;  enraged. 

One-Berry.  The  Indian  turnip,  so  called  in  Connecticut;  also  called 
Jack'tn'the-PtUpit,  which  see. 

One-Horae.  In  the  West,  by  an  obvious  agricultural  figure,  this  term 
is  applied  to  any  thing  small  or  diminutive,  as  a  *^  one-horse  bank," 
a  **  one-horse  church,"  meaning  a  little  bank  or  church.  So  the 
phrase  **  one-horse  lawyer  "  is  applied  to  a  mean,  pettifogging  fellow. 
A  clergyman,  deprecating  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  ^^  confound 
it,"  called  them  *'  one-horse  oaths." 

Every  State  in  the  Union  should  rigidly  proscribe  and  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  the  wild-cat  and  one-horn  banking  concerns  which  have  produced  so 
much  mischief,  and  bronght  discredit  on  all  banking  institutions.  —  New  York 
Sun, 

On  Friday  last,  the  engineer  of  a  fast  train  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  of 
a  one-horse  town  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  for  running  through  the  borough  at  a 
greater  rate  of  speed  than  is  allowed  by  their  ordinances.  Having  •  neglected, 
however,  to  give  publicity  to  these  ordinances,  they  could  not  impose  any  fine; 
and  their  discomfiture  was  aggravated  by  the  malicious  excuse  of  the  engineer, 
that "  he  didn't  know  there  was  a  town  there !  '*  ~  (  Wash. )  Evening  Star,  1868. 

To  see  how  he  liked  pork  and  pone  flavored  with  wa*nut  saplin,* 
An*  aary  social  privilege  but  a  one-hoss,  stam-wheel  chaplin. 

LoweU,  The  Biglow  Papers. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  writing  of  University  extension  in 
England,  says:  — 
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**  There  is  one  mode  of  ezteneion  against  which  tnmsatUotic  experience 
emphatically  protests,  —  the  multiplication  of  aniversities.  The  e£fects  of  the 
'*  one-horse  university  **  system  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  rain- 
ous  to  high  education  and  to  the  value  of  degrees. 

On  Hand.  At  hand,  present.  A  colloquial  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  shop,  in  frequent  use. 

The  anti-Sabbath  meeting,  so  long  talked  of,  has  at  length  taken  place  m 
Boston.    About  three  hundred  females  were  on  AaiM/. — N.  Y.  Erpreu. 

If  our  numerous  subscribers  and  the  public  will  be  on  hand  about  5  o*clock 
this  evening,  we  can  give  them  the  European  papers  by  the  **  America,**  containing 
doubtless  the  most  critical  intelligence  ever  transmitted  to  this  country.  So  be 
ready.  —  Burgettj  Strinytr^  ^  Co.^  822  Broadway. 

We  appeal  to  evei^'  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
especially  in  the  1st  and  2d  districts,  to  be  on  hand  next  Tuesday  to  cast  his 
ballot  for  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Freedom.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  10, 1849.    - 

A  broker  from  Wall  Street  was  on  hand  at  the  meeting,  and  tried  to  pray,  bat, 
from  want  of  practice,  could  only  utter  disjointed  sentences  about  the  money 
market,  &c.  —  Doettickt, 

Onhltoh.     To  pull  trigger  (cf.  Spanish  disparar), 
Onpluah,  for  nonplus.    Used  in  the  Southern  States. 

Ton  know  I  tuck  dinner  at  the  Planters.  Well,  I  was  put  a  leetle  to  the  o»- 
pluah  by  that  old  nigger  feller  that  waits  on  the  table  there.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  —  Major  Jonet'$  CourtMp^  p.  69. 

Onat  (Pron.  wunst.)  A  common  vulgar  pronunciation,  especially  in 
the  West.  And  so  twiste  for  *^  twice."  The  same  pronunciation  ia 
sometimes  heard  from  Englishmen. 

On  the  Coaat.  Near,  close  at  hand.  A  nautical  expression,  in  com- 
mon use  in  Nantucket. 

Onto.  A  preposition  bearing  the  same  relation  to  on  that  into  does 
to  in.  Although  used  here  much  more  frequently  than  in  England, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  America. 

When  the  stack  rises  two  feet  high,  to  be  conveniently  forked  omto  from  the 
ground.  —  Marshall^  Bural  Boon.,  Yorkshire,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 

Mr.  Pickering  quotes  the  following  as  the  only  example  he  has 

seen  in  an  American  book :  — 

Take  all  your  cigars  and  tobacco,  and  in  some  calm  evening  carry  them  onto 
the  common.  —  JDr.  B.  Waterhouse,  Lecture  on  Tobacco, 

In  descriptions  of  machinery,  &c. ,  the  term  is  in  very  general  use. 

The  improvement  consists  in  casting  a  boss  of  soft  metal  onto  the  metallic 
tube.  —Patent  Office  Beport/or  1854,  Part  I.  p.  480. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a  spring  clamp,  &c,  by 
means  of  which  the  back  of  the  shoe  is  securely  held  while  being  pulled  onto  the 
foot  of  it.  —  Ibid,,  p.  633. 
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On  Testarday.  A  corruption  in  common  use  among  editors  and  con- 
gressmen, who  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  yesterday  is  an  adverb 
as  well  as  a  noun. 

It  was  the  intention  to  send  in  the  Treasuiy  Report,  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed,  on  yetterday.  —  N,  Y.  Tribune^  Jan.  9, 1852. 

I  supposed  that  the  house  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
em  yesterday ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  relate  the  points  he 
tiuide.  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Jnly  7,  1858. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  arose  on  yesterday,  it  vras  my  intention  merely  to  explain 
my  position,  ^.-^  Speech  of  Mr  Qmtnutn,  Dec  18, 1856. 

Oodles.  Abundance.  *^  Oodles  of  money.''  Plenty  of  money.  Ten- 
nessee. 

Opening.  In  the  Western  States,  a  term  applied  to  thinly  wooded 
spaces  without  underwood,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
forests  which  are  thickly  wooded.  These  openings  are  generally 
covered  with  small  oaks. 

Accordin*  to  the  Bible,  God  put  the  first  man  and  woman  together  in  a  most 
beautiful  K^rden,  in  which  all  thin^  excellent  and  pleasant  was  to  lie  found,  — • 
some  such  place  as  these  tpeninys,  I  reclcon.  —  Cooper^s  Oak  Opemngs,  p.  9SS. 

Optnnated.     Opinionative,  conceited.  —  Sherwood^s  Georgia. 

Opoesnm.     (Virginia,  Ind.)    An  opasBom  hath  a  head  like  a  swine, 

and  a  taile  like  a  rat,  and  is  of  the  bignesse  of  a  cat.    Under  her 

belly  she  hath  a  bagge  wherein  she  lodgeth,  carrietb,  and  suckleth 

her  yonug.  —  SmWs   Generall  Historie  of  Virginia,  B.  ii.   p.  27 

(1827).      See  Pofsum. 

Here  is  likewise  that  singular  animal  called  the  opossum,  which  seems  to  be 
the  wood-rat  mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  Canada.  —  Guthrit*» 
Gtoyraphy, 

Ordinary.   Euphemistic  for  homely,  plain ,  not  handsome.   Connecticut. 

A  lady  accidentally  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  unknown  to  her  by  name, 
aaid  of  him  as  well  as  to  him  wliat  he  did  not  forget:  "I  hear  Mr.  B.  is  an 
extraordinary  ordinary  man.** 

In  the  West,  we  hear  or  *nary  used  for  mean ;  as,  '*  He  *8  an  or  *nary 
feUow." 

Oregon  Grape.  Frequently  mentioned  by  explorers  in  Oregon.  The 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  not  given. 

Organio.  Which  organizes  into  a  political,  legislative,  or  social 
body;  as,  the  organic  law  of  a  Territory  or  State.  A  word  which 
has  recently  come  into  very  common  use. 

The  powers  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  are  only  those  which  are  con- 
ferred by  the  organic  law,  the  charter.  —  Message  of  Mayor  of  Waskingtan^ 
Uay  26, 1857. 
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Orphanage.  An  institution  for  the  care  of  orphans;  an  orphan 
asylum. 

Measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  establuhment  of  a  Presbyterian  crpkam-' 
agt  in  Philadelphia.  —  Boiton  Journal. 

Ortolan.     See  Bobolink, 

Osage  Orange.  {Madura  aurantiaca.)  A  native  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  It  has  been  much  used  of  late  years  for  farm  and 
garden  hedges;  and,  when  grown  singly,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  small  trees.  Its  orange-like  foliage  is  so  brilliant,  and  its 
erratic  luxuriance  of  growth  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  plants  of  the  same  tree  can  be  confined  within  the 
formal  limits  of  a  narrow  hedge.  —  Scott,  The  Suburban  Gardener, 
480. 

This  tree  is  better  known  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  its  French 
name  of  Bois  d*arc,  where  it  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  their 
bows.     See  Bois  d*Arc. 
Oswego  Tea.     (Monarda  didynia.)    A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by 
the  Shakers  for  its  aromatic  and  stomachic  properties. 

Oaoh !    Oh  I  ah  I  An  exclamation  of  pain.    Much  used  at  the  Sonth. 

Ought.  1.  As  this  verb  is  defective,  and  has  no  inflection  to  distin- 
guish past  from  present  time,  illiterate  persons  often  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, donU  ought  J  had  ought,  hadn't  ought,  Mr.  Pegge  notices  the 
two  last  among  the  vulgarisms  of  London. 

Now,  you  hadnH  ought  to  be  so  stingy  with  such  charming  daughters  as 
you  Ve  got.  —  Major  Jone$''t  Courtthip,  p.  67. 

Peter  Cram  is  an  impostor  and  ignoramus,  and  you  hadn^t  ought  to  have  rec- 
ommended him.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVIII. 

*'The  luggage  must  be  brought  in,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman.  "Yes,  I 
should  think  it  had  oughter^**  observed  the  young  man  in  reply.  **I  should 
bring  it  in,  if  it  was  mine."  —  Mrt,  Clavert^t  Forest  Life^  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

They  ciUl  the  man  unfortunate  who  ruins  half  the  city,  — 
In  my  day  'twas  his  creditors  to  whom  we  gave  our  pity. 

But,  then,  1  tell  my  daughter, 

Folks  don't  do  as  they  'd  ough^-ter. 

From  the  Olive  Branch. 

2.  A  vulgarism  for  naught,  as  an  arithmetical  word;  zero. 

Out,  adj.  "  The  wind  is  out "  (outward,  comes  from  the  sea). 
Connecticut. 

Oat,  n.  1.  A  person  not  having  position  or  office.  **  The  outs  wish 
to  be  ins,  and  the  ins  do  not  wish  to  be  outs.^*  —  Newspapers  md 
familiar  usage. 
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2.  Unfavorable  condition  or  feeling;  the  being  '^  out  of  humor." 
Mrs.  H.  B,  Stowe.     See  In, 

To  out.  To  **  ou/  the  candle  "  means,  at  the  South,  to  put  out  the 
candle. 

Oaten.  Miss  Bobbet  and  Josiah  Allen's  wife  call  upon  Horace 
Greeley,  of  whom  the  former  was  a  great  admirer:  — 

'Betsy  took  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  outen  her  pocket,  and  advanced  onto  him, 
and  says  she,  in  tender,  oooin*  tones,  **  Does  your  intellectual  head  ache  ?  Let 
me  bathe  that  lofty  forwerd.  And  oh !  dearest  man,  will  you  give  me  a  lock 
of  your  noble  hair."— ^etiy^oMet,  p.  883. 

An*  since  the  whole  trade  has  grown  easy,  'twould  be  easy  enough,  I  've  a  whim, 
If  you  was  agreed,  to  be  makin*  an  editor  onf-ei*  of  Jim. 

CarlUm,  Farm  BalicuUf  p.  85. 

Outer.  Out  of.  ^*  Whar  are  you  from  outer?"  is  a  common  expres- 
sion in  Kentucky  and  the  neighboring  States,  meaning,  Where  do 
you  come  or  hail  from? 

Outfit.  Allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the  United  States,  on  going 
to  a  foreign  country,  which  cannot  exceed  a  year's  salary.  —  War' 
cester. 

In  the  Far  West  and  on  the  Plains,  every  thing  is  an  o»{/?t,  from  a  railway 
train  to  a  pocket-knife.  It  is  applied  indiscriminately, — to  a  wife,  a  horse,  a 
dog,  a  cat,  or  a  row  of  pins.  —  McCIure,  Rochf  Mountaint^  p.  211. 

Ont  of  Fix.  Disarranged;  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Out  of  kilter  !s 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  week  was  the  longest  one  ever  was.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  axletree  of 
the  world  wanted  greasin\  or  somethin'  or  other  was  out  ofjix^  for  it  didn't 
seem  to  turn  round  half  so  fast  as  it  used  to  do.  —  Mnjor  JonetU  CourUikip^  p.  80. 

Out  of  Whaok.    Out  of  repair,  as  machinery,  &c.     Virginia. 

Outsider.  A  term  applied  by  those  in  office,  or  in  any  association,  to 
those  outside  of  it. 

A  large  number  of  ouUiden  have  gone  to  the  free-soil  convention  at  Buffalo.  ^> 
Lowell  Journal. 

Out  ^77est,  Out  South,  instead  of  West  and  South. 

Over,  for  under.  In  these  expressions,  **  He  wrote  over  the  signature 
of  Junius; "  ''He  published  some  papers  over  his  own  signature." 
A  few  of  our  writers  still  countenance  this  unwarrantable  innovation ; 
but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  defended  would  unsettle  the  whole 
language.  The  use  of  the  word  under,  in  phrases  like  those  above 
mentioned,  is  as  well  established  as  any  English  idiom.  —  Pickering. 

Had  our  friend  U.,  of  Philadelphia,  duly  meditated  this  matter,  he  never 
would  have  sent  us  a  letter  with  such  an  unpoetical  expression  in  it  as  the  very 
common  blunder  of  *'  over  the  signature,"  for  the  metaphorical  phrase  originally 
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derived  from  the  ensign  of  the  soldier,  the  device  of  the  kn^t,  the  cmothd 
bearing  of  the  baron,  the  totem,  if  jou  please,  of  the  Indian  sachem,  oader 
which  he  presents  himself  to  the  world.  U.,  as  a  lawyer,  must  at  least  be  mora 
or  less  familiar  with  the  phrase,  '*  given  under  my  hand  and  seal,"  as  a  true 
English  idiom,  albeit  the  hand  and  seal  (which  in  this  instance  constitute  ^*  the 
signature  ";  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  document.  We  do  not  talk  of  a 
vessel  sailing  **orer  *'  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  when  her  ensigns  are  sent 
below  at  sunset!  —  N.  Y.  Lit.  World. 

Over,  for  by,  **  They  left  Boston  for  New  York  over  the  Provi- 
dence Railroad." 

Over  and  above.    1.  Tolerable;  middling.    ^^  How  are  you  to-day  ? '' 

**  So  80,  not  over  and  above  well." 

"  How  did  your  crop  turn  out  ?  " 

**WeIl,  not  cver^n  o^ce  good,'*  said  Tappermine.  —  Habberttmt  The  BarUm 
Saptrifntniy  p.  125. 

2.  Exoeedingly ;  very.  **  I  don't  think  our  friend  Phineas  is  over 
and  above  scrupulous  as  to  how  he  makes  his  money."  ^*  He 's  not 
over  and  above  pious." 

Overcrop.  A  planter  or  farmer  is  said  to  overcrop  himself  when  he 
plants  or  ^*  seeds  "  more  ground  than  he  can  attend  to. 

Overoup  White  Oak.     See  Burr  Oak. 

Overly.     Excessively.     "Is  old  man  Boone  rich?"     "Why,  not 
.  overly  so."     Western. 

To  overrun.     To  run  over. 

Economy,  Rupp*s  community  near  Beaver,  was  lately  overrvfi  by  a  delighted 
traveller,  &c.  —  iV.  F.  Tribune^  June  16,  1849. 

Overalaugh.  (Dutch,  overslag.)  1.  A  bar,  in  the  marine  language 
of  the  Dutch.  The  overslaugh  in  the  Hudson  River,  near  Albany, 
on  which  steamboats  and  other  vessels  often  run  aground,  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  locality  to  which  this  term  is  now  applied  among 
us. 

2.  A  skipping  over. 

Samuel  Woodworth,  author  of  the  well-known  song  of  ^*  The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  in  a  poem  upon  **  Old  New  York,"  thus  refers  to 
the  Hudson  River  overslaugh :  — 

To  visit  Albany  or  Troy 

Was  quite  an  enterprise ; 
In  Tappan  Zee  the  wind  was  flawy, 

And  billows  oft  would  rise. 
And  then  the  overslaugh  alone 

For  weeks  detained  a  few : 
Steamboats  and  railroads  were  unknown, 

When  this  old  house  was  new. 

Ifew  York  Pott,  March,  1877. 
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Tlo  OTonlaiiili.  (Datch,  overdaen,  and  from  the  verb.)  To  skip 
oyer,  pass  over,  omit.  A  word  used  by  New  York  politicians,  to 
signify  that  the  direct  line  of  elevation  in  office  is  not  observed, 
and  especially  when  an  ^*  outsider ''  is  appointed  over  the  heads  of 
those  already  in  office. 

Mr.  Folk  intended  making  General  Batler  oomnuuider-in-chief,  and  to  drop 
General  Scott.  But  it  was  found  that  public  opinion  would  not  be  reconciled  to 
overdaughing  Taylor,  and  he  [General  Taylor]  was  nominated.  —  Washington 
CorrupondefU^  N,  Y.  Com.  Adv,^  Oct  21,  1846. 

The  attempt  to  overdaugh  officers  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  grade  in  the 
service  is  abont  to  be  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  in  a  lower  grade, 
and  we  deaire  to  call  attention  to  the  facts.  — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enq-,  Oct.,  1848. 

If  the  conspiraoy  of  the  Calhounites  with  a  few  donghfaces  of  the  North  to 
onerdaugk  him  [Benton]  succeeds,  it  will  render  him  the  stronger  in  Missouri, 
and  make  his  re-election  to  the  Senate  more  certain.  — N.  Y.  TribuM,  Dec.  20, 

The  ^'  Boston  Herald,"  April  8,  1877,  in  speaking  of  a  bill 
before  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
'*  bummer  element  *'  at  primary  political  meetings,  says:  — 

The  law  is  to  be  availnble  ...  for  giving  primary  meetings  more  dignity  and 
importance,  and  encouraging  the  better  class  of  voters  to  come  out  without  fear 
of  being  avertlaughed  by  the  rowdy  elements  of  the  community. 

Over-amart.     Smart  to  excess ;  very  capable.    Connecticut. 

Over  Street,  for  across  the  street.     New  York. 

To  OTertore.  To  propose.  A  word  in  common  use  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  speaking  of  laying  a  subject  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical body  for  its  consideration. 

Over  the  Iieft.  An  expression  used  to  give  to  the  words  it  accom- 
panies a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  would  other- 
wise have.     Common  in  England. 

At  a  county  court  held  in  Hartford,  Sept  4,  1706, 

Whema  James  Steel  did  commence  an  action  against  Bevel  Waters  (both  of 
Hartford),  in  this  court,  upon  hearing  and  tryall  whereoff  the  court  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  said  Waters  (as  in  justice  they  think  they  ought),  upon  the 
declaring  the  said  judgment  the  said  Waters  did  review  to  the  court  in  March 
next,  that  being  granted  and  entered,  the  said  Waters,  as  he  departed  from  the 
table,  said,  **6od  bless  you  over  the  l^ ^shoulder.** 

The  court  ordered  a  record  thereof  to  be  made  forthwith. 

A  true  copie :  Test  Caleb  Stanley,  CUrk. 

At  the  next  court.  Waters  was  tried  for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words  recited, 
"so  cursing  the  court; "  and,  on  verdict,  fined  £5.  He  asked  a  review  at  the 
court  following,  which  was  granted ;  and,  pending  trial,  the  court  asked  counsel 
of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  of  the  Hartford 
churches,  as  to  '*  the  common  acceptation  **  of  the  offensive  phrase.  Their  reply 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  record,  and  is  as  follows:  — 
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We  are  of  opinion  tlutt  these  words,  said  on  the  other  side  to  be  spoken  by 
Bevel  Waters,  include  [1]  prophaneness,  by  using  the  name  of  God,  that  is  holy, 
with  Mucb  ill  words  whereto  it  was  joyned ;  [2]  that  they  carry  great  contempt  in 
them,  arising  to  the  degree  of  an  imprecation  or  a  curse,  the  words  of  a  cures 
being  the  most  contemptible  that  can  ordinarily  be  need.        T.  Woodbridgs. 

March  7,  1705-«.  T.  BuCKOroRAic. 

The  former  judgment  was    afiirmed  on  review.      This,  it  is 

believed,  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  nse  of  this  phrase  to  be 

met  with,  at  least  in  this  country. 

**  Cette  putain  qui  ne  vous  aime 
Que  de  gauche  et  pour  le  profit,'* 

are  the  first  two  lines  of  an  epigram  (of  which  the  remainder  will 
not  bear  transcription),  in  Le  Pamasse  Satyriqae  (1611). 

C^wdaolous,  for  audacious.     Southern  and  Western. 

He  had  a  daughter  Molly,  that  was  the  most  enticin*,  heart4istreftsin*  creature 
that  ever  made  a  feller  get  owdadoui.  —  Roih^  SquaUer  Life, 

Why,  Major,  you  wouldn't  take  such  a  lilcely  gall  as  that  to  New  York  ?  The 
abolitionists  would  have  her  out  of  your  hands  quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.  I  was  never  so  owdadoudif  put  out  with  the  abominable  abolitionists 
before.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  what  wasn't  principled  agin  swearin* 
cuss  like  a  trooper.  —  Jfcy'or  Joneses  Travelt, 

Own  up.     To  confess ;  to  make  a  clean  breast. 

Oyater-Fiah.    See  Toad-Fish. 

Oyater-Bhnoker.    An  oyster-opener.    Southern. 


P. 

(Pron.  patDs^  with  8  hard.)  (Dutch,  Paasch.)  This  Dutch 
name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  festival  of  Easter,  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Paaa  Bloomaohee,  t.  e»  Easter  flower.  (^Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus.) 
Not  the  Pasque  Flower  of  botanists,  but  the  common  Yellow  Daffo- 
dil.    The  Calla  is  frequently  called  Easter  Lily. 

Paas  Bgga.  Hard-boiled  eggs  cracked  together  by  New  York  boys  at 
the  Easter  season.  They  are  often  dyed  of  various  colors  in  boil- 
ing. 

To  pack.  To  transport  in  packs  or  packages;  and  hence  simply  to 
carry.  *^  Are  you  going  to  pack  that  rock  all  the  way  home  ?  "  said 
to  a  person  who  had  secured  a  bit  of  stone  containing  a  fine  fossil. 
Western. 

We  reached  Bull  Creek  about  two  o'clock,  and  there  gave  the  mules  some  rest 
Just  before  reaching  it,  Joe  killed  an  antelope,  of  which  we  had  seen  several.   We 
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paektd  the  hams  and  shoulders  to  camp.  —  T.  A.  Culbertton,  in  Ffftk  Smithton. 

Paddle.  1 .  A  wooden  instrument  with  which  negroes  are  punished, 
shaped  like  the  paddle  of  a  canoe,  with  holes  bored  through  the 
blade.     See  Cobb, 

2.  A  paddle-wheel.    *^  The  steamer's  paddles  were  torn  away  by 
the  floating  ice." 

To  paddle.    To  punish ;  to  beat  with  the  sticks  of  a  paddle. 

All  the  starring,  paddling^  and  pickling  in  the  world  will  not  insure  good  crops. 
N,  r.  Tribune, 

His  master  had  paddled  to  death  three  of  his  fellow-slaves.  — Newbtim  Cor. 
of  The  Independent,  May  16,  1862. 

To  paddle  one's  own  Canoe.  A  figurative  Western  phrase,  mean- 
ing to  make  one's  own  way  in  life,  to  be  the  architect  of  one's 
own  fortunes.    Comp.  the  French  proverbial  saying:  **  H  conduit 

bien  sa  barque." 

Voyager  npon  life's  sea. 

To  yourself  be  trae ; 
And,  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 


Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust, 

All  yon  will  to  do ; 
But,  if  you  succeed,  you.must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Harper**  Magadne,  ^Ay*  18^- 


Pain-Killer.  A  nostrum  made  at  Providence,  R.  I. ,  by  Perry  Davis 
&  Son,  which  has  a  world-wide  fame.  It  is  as  popular  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  throughout  Europe,  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Paint.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  a  horse  or  other  animal  which 
is  spotted  is  called  a  paint. 

Painter.  A  corruption  of  panther.  The  popular  name  of  the  cougar  or 
panther.    See  Puma. 

**  You  don*t  know  the  way,**  said  Obed :  *'  snakes  *11  bite  ye ;  there  *spatfi<erf 
in  the  woods,  and  wild-cats  and  owls.**  —ifar^arel,  p.  27. 

Pair  of  Stairs.  An  expression  often  used  for  a  flight  of  stairs.  Found 
in  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  10,  1640. 

Palaoe  Car.  An  elegantly  fitted  car  or  railway  carriage  now  intro- 
duced on  most  of  our  railways :  they  are  also  called  drawing-room 
ears.  They  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Pullman  of  Chicago,  and 
for  a  time  were  called  Pullman  cars. 
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Beauty  in  distress  may  reclin«  on  the  sofas  of  a  pdhce  car  all  the  way  [JEn>m 
Halifax  to  San  Antonio],  nor  leare  one  palace  for  another,  bnt  nnder  the  shelter 
of  a  station.  —  E,  E.  Hale,  Adventures  of  a  Pullman^  p.  riii. 

Pale-Faoes.     A  term  applied,  or  said  to  be  applied,  by  the  American 

Indians  to  the  whites.     See  Ball- Face. 

"  Yes,"  mattered  the  Indian,  **  the  pale-faces  are  prattling  women !  They  have 
two  words  for  each  thing,  while  a  red-skin  will  make  the  sound  of  his  voice  speak 
for  him."  —  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Afuhicatu, 

The  brave  Tecumseh*s  words  are  good: 
"  One  league  for  terror,  strife,. and  blood. 
Must  all  our  far-spread  tribes  unite; 
Then  shall  the  jNi^e^/bce  sink  to  night.** 

Coltony  Tecumsehy  xviiL 
But,  Yengee,  hear:  The pnle-faeed  strangers  came; 

No  runners  told  us  that  they  trod  our  shores: 
Near  the  big  waters  rose  their  council  flame, 
And  to  it  ran  our  Eastern  Sagamores. 

Durfee,  Whatckeer,  Canto  IV.  xxxv. 

Palm.    (Pron.  paum,)    To  smutch  with  the  hands.     New  England. 

Palmateer.    See  Parmateer, 

Palm  Cabbage.  The  young  terminal  bud  or  sprouting  leaf  of  the  A  reca 
oleracea  and  of  some  other  palms,  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable  when 
sufficiently  tender. 

Palmetto.  (Chamoerops  palmetto,^  A  perennial  plant  strongly  mark- 
ing climate.  It  commenft;es  in  the  same  regions  with  Long  Moss; 
that  is  to  say,  about  33^.  It  throws  up  from  a  large  root,  so  tough 
as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  hard  to  be  eradicated 
from  the  soil,  large,  fan-shaped  palms,  of  the  most  striking  and 
vivid  verdure,  and  ribbed  with  wonderful  exactness.  It  is  used  by 
the  savages  and  the  poorer  Creoles  as  thatch  for  their  cabins  ;  and 
from  the  tender  shoots  of  the  season,  properly  prepared,  a  very  use- 
ful kind  of  summer  hats,  called  palmetto  hatSf  is  manufactured.  — 
Flinty  Geogr.  of  Miss,  Valley. 

When  they  came  to  the  river  which  the  €k>veniour  had  passed,  they  found  Pat- 
mitot  vpon  low  Palmetrees  like  those  of  Andaluzia.  —  Hakluyt,  Virginia  Mtcklff 
Valued  (1609),  p.  80. 

Of  all  the  trees  that  is,  or  ever  were. 
None  to  the  straight  PcUmeta  may  compare. 

Hardie,  Last  Voyage  to  Bermuins  (Lond.  1671),  p.  9. 

Palmetto  City.     The  city  of  Augusta,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina; 

80  called  from  the  arms  of  the  State,  which  contain  a  palmetto. 

In  the  delightful  temperature  of  to-day,  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
gpreen  luxuriance,  and  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  beds  of  flowers  burdening  the 
air,  the  Palmetto  capital  is  exceedingly  pleHsant.  —  Letter  from  Charleston,  N,  F. 
Tribune. 
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Pilm«tto  State.     The  State  of  South  Carolina.     During  the  late 

civil  war,  the  soldiers  from  the  State  were  called  '*  Palmetto  Boys,** 

March,  march  on,  brave  PtUmetto  Boy*, 

Sumter  and  Lafayette,  forward  in  order; 
March,  march,  Calhoan  and  Rifle  Boys, 
AU  the  base  Yankees  are  crosfting  the  border. 

CkarUtUm  Mercury,  1801,  War  Bcmg, 

Palmilla.    See  Soap-Plant,     (Sp.  palmUla  is  a  sort  of  bluish  cloth.) 

Pando^rdy.   Food  made  of  bread  and  apples  baked  together. — Worces' 

ter.    New  England.     Halliwell  gives  Pandoulde  as  the  Somerset 

name  for  a  custard.     See  Slump  and  Pan-Pie. 

Panel-House  or  Panel-Den.  A  house  of  prostitution  and  theft  com- 
bined. 

Panel-Thief.  A  thief  who,  while  the  victim  is  engaged  with  a  girl  of 
the  town,  enters  the  room  by  a  secret  opening,  and  abstracts  his 
money,  watch,  &c. 

Pan-Haxxdle.    A  part  of  Western  Virginia,  so  called  from  its  shape; 

the  Pan-handle  running  up  like  a  wedge  between  Pennsylvania 

and  Oliio.     There  is  also  a  Pan-handle  district  in  Texas. 

So  they  whirled  relentlessly  across  the  Pan-ffandU^  by  which  domestic  name 
that  funny  strip  of  Western  Virginia  is  known  that  shoots  up  like  an  inverted 
icicle  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  —  ffaU,  Adv.  of  a  Pullman,  p.  80. 

Fanier.    (French.     A  basket;  a  hoop  petticoat.)     A  frame-work  of 

steel  or  whalebone  worn  by  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their 

dresses ;  also  called  a  toumure  and  a  bustle. 

How  queer  to  my  sight  are  the  fair  promenaders, 
When  bright  afternoons  bring  them  out  to  my  view? 
The  ribbons,  the  flounces,  the  tangled-up  dresses, 
The  balmoral  stocking,  and  heel-lifted  shoe ! 
The  high-towering  chignon,  the  pot-lid  hitched  to  it; 
The  back-hair  turned  up  where  the  waterfall  fell; 
The  ootton  device  —  those  things  I  Ml  not  mention  — 
And  e*en  the  plump  ^nier  that  makes  such  a  swell,  — 
The  wonderful ^luer,  the  flip-flappy/xifMer, 
The  ex-bustle  panier,  that  makes  such  a  swell ! 

New  Toric  Mail,  The  Panier  in  a  Windy  Day. 

Panning  or  Panning  out.  A  term  employed  by  gold  miners  to  denote 
the  process  by  which  grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the  earth 
with  which  it  is  mingled.  The  earth  with  water  is  put  in  a  pan 
and  then  shook,  when  the  gold  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

The  [Mexican]  greasers  went /Nmm'n^  up  the  hill,  and  found  what  was  the  rich- 
est pocket  that  the  region  has  yet  produced.  —  Mark  Ticain,  Roughing  It,  p.  438. 

We  mingled  freely  with  the  miners,  and  witnessed  the  process  of  cleaning  up 
tatApammng  o«^,  which  is  the  last  process  of  separating  the  pure  gold  from  the 
fine  dirt  and  black  sand.  —  Gen.  8herTM,n*9  Memoirt,  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 
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Pan-Pie.     Same  as  Pandowdy,  which  see. 

Pontaloonery.  The  particular  description  of  fabrics  from  which  pan- 
taloons are  made.  A  word  osed  by  the  merchant  tailors  in  their  ad- 
vertisements.   '  *  Cotton  pantaloonery  very  active. ' '  —  Prices  Current. 

Ponti.    Pantaloons;  in  England,  generally  called  trousers.     A  word 

borrowed  from  the  language  of  tailors'  bills. 

The  things  named  jMfitf  in  certain  documents, 
A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  genta. 

Holmes**  PoemM,  p.  217. 

Papa^r.  (Asimina  triloba.)  A  wild,  fruit-bearing  shrub  of  the  Annoua 
family,  remarkable  for  its  beauty;  also  called  Custard  Apple.  The 
fruit  is  nutritious,  and  a  great  resource  to  the  Indians.  ^*  The  pop- 
ular name  of  Papaw,''  says  Gray,  in  his  ^*  N.  Amer.  Genera,"  **  was 
doubtless  given  to  the  fruit  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
appearance  or  taste  of  the  fruit  to  the  true  Papaw  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica.'' By  the  French  of  Upper  Louisiana  and  the  Canadas  called 
Assiminier  (itftcAaux,  North  Am,  Sylva,  Vol.  11.  p.  S3),  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus  Assune-minnar,  stony  fruit.  The  fruit  con- 
tains several  large  triangular  stones.  The  plant  is  also  noted  for 
the  pliability  and  toughness  of  its  twigs,  well  known  as  substitutes 
for  parts  of  broken  harness.  The  papaw  of  the  tropics  (Cortca 
papaya)  is  a  very  different  plant.     See  Melon  Fruit, 

Poor  Jeff  Davis, 

His  low  grave  is 
Made  beneath  a  paw-pato  tree : 

He  is  laid  out. 

He  is  played  out 
On  the  land  and  on  the  lea.  —  Vanity  Fair. 

Paper  City.  A  town  plot.  Said  of  cities  in  embryo,  the  names  of 
which  are  put  in  maps  and  plans  with  their  streets,  public  places, 
&c.,  laid  down  and  named,  the  work  of  speculators  who  hope,  by 
these  displays,  to  attract  settlers.     See  City. 

Pappooae.     Among  the  native  Indians  of  New  England,  a  babe  or 

young  child.  —  Roger   Williams.    It  is  applied  by  the  whites  to 

Indian  infants  in  general 

Where  the  Indian  squaw  hung  her  young  ^N^iyxNwe  upon  the  bough,  and  left  it 
to  squall  at  the  hush-a-by  of  the  blast,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  now  rocks  the 
cradle  of  her  delicate  babe. —  Dow**  Sermons. 

Pappoose-Root .   (  Caulophyllum  thalictroides. )  A  plant  called  also  Blue 

Cohosh. 
Parbuckle.   (Marine.)    A  rope  arranged  to  draw  casks  up  cellar  steps 

or  an  inclined  plane. 

Pard.    Much  used  in  California  for  partner 
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Parish.  In  LoTUBiana,  a  parish  is  what,  in  oUier  States,  is  ealled  a 
ooanty. 

To  pttrmateer  or  palmateer.    To  electioneer;  evidently  a  corruption 

of  parliamenteery  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  parliament.    This  term 

is  very  common  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  beyond  which  I  think 

it  does  not  extend. 

Our  people  Ulk  a  great  deal  aboat  emancipation;  bat  they  know  it's  all 
Imnkom,  and  it  serves  to  paimateer  on,  and  makes  a  pretty  catchword.  —  Sam 
SUek,  Hwnam  Nature,  175. 

Parttoular.  To  express  indifference,  they  say  in  Pennsylvania,  **  It 's 
not  particular^**  instead  of  **  Ko  matter  ; "  sometimes,  **  It  makes 
no  matter." 

Partly.  Mr.  Pickering  notices  the  nse  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
nearly^  altnoft^  in  some  towns  of  the  Middle  States.  '*  His  house  is 
partly  opposite  to  mine,"  i. «.  nearly  opposite.  **  It  is  partly  all 
gone,"  t.  €.  nearly  all  gone. 

Partridge-Berry.  A  name  applied  both  to  Gaxdtheria  procumbens,  or 
Creeping  Wintergreen,  and  to  Mitchella  repens.  The  scarlet  fruit 
of  both  is  similar  in  appearance,  highly  flavored  in  the  former,  but 
tasteless  in  the  latter.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  it  is  known 
as  the  Pigeon-berry. 

To  pass  a  DlTidend.  When  the  directors  of  a  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, railway,  or  other  corporation,  vote  against  declaring  a  dividend, 
it  is  called  passing  it. 

We  have  oormptlon  in  railway  management,  tineaie  In  telegraph  and  steam- 
ship lines,  stock-watering  by  the  hundred  millions,  legislative  robbery,  pamng 
of  dividend*,  —  eveiy  artifice  of  capital  working  under  high  pressure.  —  Medbtry, 
Men  and  MytUriee  of  Wall  Street,  p.  212. 

Paaaage.  Enactment;  the  act  of  carrying  through  all  the  regular 
forms  necessary  to  give  validity;  as,  the  passage  of  a  law,  or  of  a 
bill  into  a  law,  by  a  legislative  body.  —  Webster.  Mr.  Pickering 
says  this  word  ^*  is  criticised  by  the  English  reviewers  as  an  Ameri- 
can innovation."  It  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries  in  this 
sense. 

His  agency  in  procuring  the  postage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  more  than  sus- 
pected. — ffo§aek. 

To  paaa  in  one's  Checks  is  to  adjust  one's  accounts  at  the  end  of  a 
game  of  poker,  whence  it  has  become  at  the  West  a  slang  term  for 
settling  the  final  account  of  life.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  latter 
that  John  Hay  sings :  — 

How  Jim  Bludsoe  pasted  mi  hit  chedts 
Hie  night  of  the  Prairie  Bella. 
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When  the  California  miner  called  npon  a  clergyman  to  perform 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Buck  Fanshaw,  he  used  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  the  region,  which  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
reverend  gentleman:  — 

**  Ton  see,'*  said  the  miner,  "one  of  the  boys  has  paued  in  kit  chedkt,  and  we 
want  to  give  him  a  good  Mnd  off;  and  the  thing  I  'm  now  on  is  to  rouat  out  aone- 
body  to  jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us,  and  waltz  him  through  handsome.**  — 
Mark  Twain^  Roughing  /f,  p.  332. 

A  New  York  paper,  in  alluding  to  the  protracted  illness  of  Commodore  Tander- 
bilt,  said  the  reporters  and  interviewers  were  waiting  for  him  to  "pau  in  hit 
checkt.'* 

PaMion-Flower.  (Passijlora.)  A  genus  of  tendril-bearing  Tines, 
most  of  whose  species  are  South  American.  The  early  missiona- 
ries fancied  that  they  found  in  these  flowers  emblems  of  the  imple- 
ments of  Christ's  passion :  the  fringe  representing  the  crown  of 
thorns;  the  large  anthers  fixed  by  their  middle,  hammers;  and  the 
five  styles,  the  nails.  We  have  two  wild  species,  latea  and  incar- 
nataf  common  in  the  South  and  West.  —  Chray,  The  plaut  bears 
edible  fruit,  called  grenadillas,  &c. 

Patentable.  That  may  be  patented;  for  which  a  patent  can  be  taken 
out. 

Patent  Agent.    One  who  procures  patents  for  inventors. 

Patent  Right.  A  patent.  In  the  United  States,  an  inventor  takes 
out  a  *^ patent  right;  "  in  England,  **  letters-patent.'* 

Patent-Safe  Oame  or  Operation.     A  system  of  trickery,  by  means  of 

a  small  box  made  for  the  purpose,  practised  in  our  large  cities  on 

verdant  gentlemen  from  the  country. 

General  Scott,  by  a  sort  of  patent  taft  or  Peter  Funk  optraiMn^  diddled  ont  of 
his  ten  thousand,  or  did  Santa  Anna  try  the  trick  merely  to  get  a  little  ready 
money  for  the  uses  of  the  defensive  garrisons  of  Mexico,  or  how  was  it? — If,  T, 
Herald^  Sept.  1, 1867. 

Patent-Safe  Operator.     A  rogue  who  plays  the  '*  patent  safe  game." 

Little  Toddlekins  arrives  about  this  hour,  escorted  by  his  female  guard  of  honor, 
with  a  wonderful  hat,  all  feathers  and  ribbons,  and  his  little  legs  cased  in  stock- 
ings of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The  guard  of  honor  takes  possession  of  a  beodi 
not  too  far  from  a  flashy-Iooking  man  with  a  black  moustache,  who  is  probably 
%  patent  tafe  eperator^  and  with  whom  she  presently  Cslls  hito  oonversatioa.  — 
J^.  F.  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1868. 

Patroon.  (Dutch,  patroon,  a  patron.)  A  grantee  of  land  to  be  set* 
thsd  under  the  old  Dutch  governments  of  New  York  and  New 

The  following  articles,  from  the  ** Freedoms  and  Exemptions" 
granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  will  show  what  were 
some  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patroons :  — 
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Art  8.  All  such  shall  be  acknowledged  Pairotmi  of  NewNetherlaod,  wko  shall, 
within  the  space  of  four  years  next  after  the}'  have  given  notice  to  any  of  the 
Chambers  of  the  Company  here,  or  to  the  Commander  of  the  Council  there,  nnde^> 
take  to  plant  a  colonie  there  of  fifty  sools,  upwards  of  fifteen  years  of  age;  one 
fourth  part  within  one  year,  and  within  three  years  of  the  sending  of  the  first, 
the  remainder,  to  the  full  number  of  fifty  persons,  to  be  shipped  from  hence,  on 
pain,  in  case  of  wilful  neglect,  of  being  deprived  of  the  privileges  obtained,  Ike, 

Art.  5.  The  PiUroom^  by  virtue  of  their  power,  shall  and  may  be  permitted, 
at  such  places  as  they  shall  settle  their  colonies,  to  extend  their  limits  four  miles 
ak>ng  the  shore,  that  is,  on  one  side  of  a  navigable  river,  or  two  miles  on  each 
side  of  a  river,  and  so  ikr  into  the  country  as  the  sitnation  of  the  occupiers  will 
permit,  &c. 

Art.  8.  The  Patroons  may,  if  they  think  proper,  malce  use  of  all  lands,  rivers, 
and  woods  lying  contiguous  to  them,  for  and  duriug  so  long  a  time  as  this  com- 
pany shall  grant  them  to  other  Patroont  or  particulars. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  priyileges  of  the  Patroons^  see  O'Calla- 

han'8  ''  History  of  New  Netherland,"  Vol.  I.  p.  112. 

Pfttroonabip.     The  office  of  a  patroon. 

The  great  Oloffe  indulged  in  magnificent  dreams  of  foreign  conquests  and  great 
patnxmtkips  in  the  wilderness,  —  /mnjr,  Kmdemhoeker, 

Paii]ia|;en  or  Pohagen.     See  Menhaden. 

Pay-Dirt.    Auriferous  earth  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the  miner  for  his 

labor  in  extracting  the  metal. 

There  w»m  pay-dirt  back  in  the  hills,  but  it  didn*t  pay  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
liver  and  wash  it  out  by  any  ordinary  process.  —  Rou  Browne^  Adveniuretmtke 
Jpadu  Country^  p.  77. 

The  babble  burst,  and  Gila  City  which  came  np  like  a  mushroom  was  deserted, 
and  all  that  was  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  pay-diri  had  been  fonnd  was  mud 
chimneys  and  rubbish.  —  Coaens's  MarvtUout  Country,  p.  803. 

Pay-rock  is  the  term  applied  to  quartz  or  other  rock  that  will  pay 

for  mining. 

In  California,  and  most  other  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  shafts  must  be  sunk 
hundreds  of  feet  before  jwy-roci;  can  be  obtained.  —^McClure,  Rocky  Mountaint, 

To  peach.    To  reveal  a  secret  to  the  injury  of  another;  to  expose  one. 

Hotten  defines  it,  '*  to  inform  against  or  betray."  —  Slang  Die. 

The  •*  N.  Y.  Herald,"  May  4,  1876,  commenting  on  the  order  of 

General  Grant  in  reference  to  General  Custer,  says:  — 

This  action  is  on  a  par  with  the  President's  course  in  issuing  a  circular  to  all 
witnesses  against  Babcock  and  Joyce  and  McDonald,  warning  them  that  they 
should  not  expect  mercy  if  they  peached. 

When  "Boss  Tweed"  was  brought  back  to  New  York  (Nov., 
1876),  it  was  intimated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  some  great 
secrets,  which,  if  made  known,  would  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
certain  leading  politicians.  A  writer  in  the  '*N.  Y.  Tribune" 
asks:  — 

Do  yon  think  Tweed  wildpeach  on  his  friends  ? 


■ 
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Paaoh-Batter.    Stewed  peaches. 

Peaoh-Leather.  Peaches  boiled,  rolled  out,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Apples  served  in  the  same  way  are  called  appU-leather. 

Pea-Coal.  The  smallest-sized  coal  of  commerce;  nut  ooaL  It  is 
obtained  from  sifting  the  larger  sizes.  Its  market  value  is  below 
that  of  larger  size.     See  Coal, 

Paaga  or  Peak.     Shells,  or  strings  of  shells,  formerly  used  by  the 

Indians  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  among  the  early 

settlers,  as  money;  also  called  wampum  and  seawan^  which  see. 

No  one  shall  take  any  black  jTea^e  of  the  Indians  but  at  foure  a  penny;  and,  if 
any  shall  take  black />eaye  under  four  a  penny,  hee  shall  forfeitt  wydpeagt^  one 
halfe  to  the  informer  and  the  other  halfe  to  the  State.  —  Lawt  of  Rhode  Idamd^ 
1648. 

The  Indians  [of  Virginia]  had  nothing  which  they  reckoned  riches  before  the 
English  went  among  them,  except />eai,  roenoke,  and  such  like  trifles,  made  out 
of  the  cunk  shell.  —  Beverly* i  Virginia  (1705). 

The  current  money  of  all  the  Indians  in  Carolina,  and,  I  believe,  of  all  oTer  the 
continent  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  peeJ:  and  ronoak. 
This  is  that  which  they  in  New  York  call  wampum.  —  Laicson*t  CaroUna  (1718). 

On  the  Virginia  coast  is  found  that  species  of  conch  shell  which  the  Indian 

peak  is  made  of.    The  extremities  of  these  shells  are  blue  and  the  rest  white,  so 

.   ihtXpeak  of  both  these  colors  are  drilled  out  of  the  same  shell,  serving  the  natives 

both  for  ornament  and  money,  and  are  esteemed  by  them  beyond  gold  and  silver. 

Wtatovtr  Paperij  p.  12. 

To  peak  or  peka.  To  peep.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  New  England  to  hear  this  word,  which  Dr.  Webster  sup- 
poses to  be  the  same  as  peep.  If  it  be  a  corruption,  which  is 
doubtful,  the  examples  will  show  that  its  use  is  not  modem. 

Now  whereof  he  speketh. 

He  cryeth  and  he  creketh. 

He  pryeth  and  he  peketh. -^  Skelitm,  Colin  CUmU^  Vol.  I.  p.  819. 

That  other  pries  tLuApthn  in  everie  place.  —  Otueoigne  (1677),  p.  80L 

He  *8  a  laay,  good-for-nothin*  fellow.  He  *s  no  better  than  a  peoMng  mud- 
sucker.  —  Margaret^  p.  90. 

The  convent  committee  visited  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  inspected  the  Catholic 
Seminary.  The  members  of  it  behaved  in  such  an  undignified,  ludicrous,  ,peeib> 
ing,  bombastical  manner,  ihat  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  "smelling 
committee.'^  — Worcester  Trantcript,  April,  1855. 

As  once  my  daxzled  eyes  I  set 

Where  Julia's  neck  and  bodice  met| 
She  asked  what  I  was  seeking. 

" There  —that/*  said  I :  "  is  that  Nankeen  ? 
The  lining  of  your  waist,  I  mean." 

"No,  sir!  "  said  she,  "  that  *s  Pekin I " 

Tribmig  Almcmae,  1866. 
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Thin  and  emaciated,  as  from  sicknesa.  Holloway  says  that 
in  England  they  say  of  a  sickly  person,  **  He  looks  pale  and  peaked  J** 
The  same  expression  is  often  heard  in  the  Northern  States. 

But  there  was  a  lawyer  a  standing  up  by  the  grove,  lookin*  as  peaked  and  as 
forlorn  as  an  nnmated  coon.  —  Sam  Slick  inEn^land,  ch.  11. 

Peaky  or  Peeky.     Sickly-looking;  peakisL 

The  species  of  decay  to  which  the  cypress-tree  is  liable  shows  itself  in  detached 
spots  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Timber  affected  in  this  way  is  denomi* 
nated  by  raftsmen  jMei:y.  — IHcketon  <m  Cfpreu  Timber, 

TwisUeton  and  his  wife  dined  at  Kent  House  last  night.  She  is  looking  peoiy 
from  a  oold,  but  otherwise  well.  -^Ticknor'e  Life  and  Letten^  LetUr  from  Sir 
£,  Bead^  Vol.  U.  p.  429. 

Pealer.     1.  A  dashing,  go-ahead  person  or  thing;  a  ronser. 

Miss  Asphyzia^s  reputation  in  the  region  was  perfectly  established.  She  was 
spoken  of  with  applause  as  a  staver,  a  pealer^  a  roarer  at  work.  —  Mrt.  Stowe^ 
OldUwn  Folke,  p.  117. 

2.  A  policeman.     See  Peeler » 

Peannt.  The  common  niune  for  the  fruit  of  the  Arachis  hypogtEa,  It 
is  also  called  Ground-nut  and  Earth-nut,  from  its  growing  under 
ground. 

The  Negroes  of  Florida  call  them  pinders.    In  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana, they  are  known  as  goobers^  ground-peas,  and  goober^peaa.     See 
Goobers, 
The  indigenous  Mexican  name  is  CacahuaU. 

That  man  who  has  good/^eamiit, 

And  will  give*  his  neighbors  none, 
He  shan't  have  any  of  my/7eaiMi<t, 

When  hiBpeanuU  are  gone. 

College  Songe^  Hamilton,  p.  148. 

Pearl  Taplooa.  A  common  factitious  tapioca  made  from  potatoes. 
Dunglison's  Med,  Diet. 

Peart.     See  Peert, 

Pea-Time  or  Paa-Piokin'.  ^*  She  looks  like  the  last  of  pea-pickin'," 
means  that  she  is  all  run  down,  faded,  sickly:  we  all  know  how 
unsatisfactory  and  poor  the  last  peas  are. 

Pecan-Nat.  (Carya  oUvceformis,)  A  tree  of  beautiful  form  and 
appearance,  useful  for  building  and  for  making  rails.  Its  nut  is 
long,  cylindrical,  and  olive-shaped,  with  a  shell  comparatively  soft. 
The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is  easily  taken  out  entire,  and 
excels  all  other  nuts  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  —  Flint,  Geogr,  of  the 
Miss,  Valley, 
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Peooary.  (Dicotples.)  The  native  American  hogi  oommon  in  Soaih 
America,  but  found  also  in  Central  America,  and  as  far  North  as 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  In  its  habits,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
common  hog;  its  g^ait  is  the  same,  it  roots  up  the  earth  iu  a  similar 
manner,  and  expresses  its  feelings  by  the  same  disagreeable  grunt 
It  differs  from  it  mainly  in  having  under  the  skiu  on  the  middle  of 
the  loins  a  gland  which  secretes  a  fluid  of  a  very  offensive  smell. 

Paoker^7ood.     Western  for  Woodpecker. 

Peculiar  Inatitation.  Negro  slavery,  so  called  as  being  peculiar  to 
the  Southern  States. 

The  dangers  which  at  present  threaten  the  peculiar  domestic  mttUuUons  of  the 
South  make  it  necessary  that  all  strangers  from  the  North  should  be  examined 
and  their  business  ascertained.  —  South  Carolina  Gazette. 

Urgent  appeals  were  sent  to  the  sympathizers  of  Senator  Douglas  in  Missouri 
to  attend  and  do  honor  to  the  champion  of  the  peculiar  institution  at  the  meeting 
in  Quincy,  Illinois.  — J^.  F.  Tribune,  Oct  19,  1854. 

Paolar.    1.  A  crab  just  before  shedding  and  becoming  «o/?,  when  his 

shell  is  loose,  so  that  it  can  be  peeled  off  with  the  fingers,  is  called 

A  peeler.    It  is  the  favorite  bait  for  salt-water  fishing,  in  Maryland 

and  Virginia;  being  attractive  to  all  kinds  of  fish,  from  the  minute 

crocus  up  to  rich  bay  perch,  the  high-flavored  rock,  the  sea  trout, 

and  the  gigantic  drum  fish. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  given  policemen.    So  called  from  Sir  Robert 

Peel,  originally  applied  to  the  Irish  constabulatory  force,  which  was 

established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  —  Diet,  of  Slang. 

Hie  vigilant  eyes  of  the  peelers,  placed  on  the  tumpilLe  for  the  purpose,  arrested 
aeveral  young  men  for  fast  driving.  — Providence  Press. 

To  peel  it.  To  run  at  full  speed.  *^  Come,  boys,  peel  it  now,  or 
you  '11  be  late.*' 

Peert  or  Peart.  Brisk ;  lively.  An  old  word,  still  provincial  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  probably  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  pert. 
The  phrase,  ^^ta peert  as  a  lizard,"  is  sometimes  heard.  It  is  used 
in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense,  and  especially  of  one  who  is  recov- 
ering, or  **  looking  up,"  after  a  fit  of  sickness.  In  Virginia,  they 
say  the  wind  blows  quite  peert y  i.  e.  briskly. 

Be  modeste  in  yche  assemble,  and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  felowes  for 
maiden-Iyke  shamefastnes,  than  of  yowr  sad  friends  for  pearte  boldnes.  —  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Letter  in  life  and  Times  qf,  Boston,  1869,  p.  11. 

Give  your  play-gull  a  stoole,  and  my  lady  her  foole, 

And  her  usher  potatoes  and  marrow  ; 
But  your  poet,  were  he  dead,  set  a  pot  on  his  head, 

And  he  rises  m  peart  as  a  sparrow. — Bibl,  Brit.,  11. 167. 

I  gave  her  the  best  bend  I  had  in  me,  and  raised  my  bran-new  hat  as  ptert 
and  perlite  as  a  minister.  —  JR066,  Sg^uaUer  Life, 
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That  fellow  miut  think  we  were  all  raised  in  a  saw-mill,  he  looks  so  puH 
whenever  he  comes  in.  —  Hoffnum^  Winter  in  the  West, 

Mar)'  *8  ntapierty  and  her  child  is  making  a  monstroas  good  beginnin*  in  the 
world.  —  Major  Jonea't  Courtship^  p.  200. 

Well,  I  starts  off  pretty  considerable  peert  and  brisk,  considering  I  was  weak. 
Caritcn,  The  New  JPurchase^  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

Knocking  round  the  place,  I  came  upon  one  of  these  fellers  that  grinds  music 
out*n  a  mahogany  box.  He  had  a  little  monkey  along,  —  tlie  peariestj  least  bit 
of  a  critter  you  ever  seed.  —  Widow  Bag^*t  Etuband, 

Now  she  *8  what  I  call  a  gal,  — ez  pretty  and  plump  as  a  quail ; 
Teeth  ez  white  ez  a  hound*s,  and  they  *d  go  through  a  ten-penny  nail ; 
Eyes  that  can  snap  like  a  cap.    So  she  asked  to  know  **  whar  I  was  hid  ?  " 
She  did !    Oh,  it 's  just  like  her  sass,  fbr  she  *8  peart  ez  a  Katy-did. 

Bret  Hartey  Luke, 

Peat-Waet,  Pewit.  (Tringoides  macularius.)  The  spotted  Sandpiper 
or  Sandlark  of  ornithologists,  but  better  known  among  the  people 
by  the  name  of  Peet-weet^  in  allusion  to  its  note;  or  of  Teeter  and 
Tilt-up  or  Tip-up,  from  its  often  repeated  grotesque  jerking  motiona 

Peery.  A  strong  leyer  of  wood,  the  heavier  end  bound  with  an  iron 
ring  and  armed  with  a  pike.  About  eighteen  inches  from  that  end 
is  a  second  ring,  to  which  is  attached  a  cant-hook.  Used  by  lumber- 
men in  **  breaking  jams,"  and  to  lift  and  roll  lumber.  The  name 
comes  from  Peevy,  its  inventor. 

Pee-Wee.  The  name  given  by  boys  to  a  little  marble.  Algonkin 
(Pewe,  p^awe),  small,  little.  —  Cotton's  Vocab, 

Peg.  '*  To  take  one  down  a  peg  "  is  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
another;  or,  to  use  another  slang  expression,  **to  take  the  starch 
out  of  him." 

To  peg  a^i^ay.  To  be  industrious;  to  keep  at  work  continuously;  to 
make  persistent  efforts. 

Pegged  oat.     Used  up;  to  be  reduced  to  impotence  or  beggary. 

Pekan.  {Marte$  Canadensis,)  The  Algonkin  name  of  the  Fisher; 
Abenaki,  P^kan^.  —  Rasles.  Called  also  Woolyneag  and  Wood- 
shock^  q.  V. 

Pelioan  State.    The  State  of  Louisiana. 

Pelt.  To  throw.  <*  He  ^Te/^ecf  me  with  snow-balls."  A  blow. —  Qrost^ 
Used  only  in  familiar  language,  and  chiefly  by  boys. 

Pembina.  The  fruit  of  the  Viburnum  edule^  which  Michaux  and 
Gray  regard  as  a  variety  of  the  V.  opulus,  or  Cranberry  Tree  of 
Maine  and  Canada.  So  called  by  the  voyageurs,  who  have  given 
its  name  to  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North.    It  is  the  nipindnam 
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(i.  e.  water-berry)  of  the  Crees.  —  Sir  /.  Richardson^  Arctic  Boat 
Voyage,  Vol.  II.  p.  298-9. 

Pemmloan.  A  far-famed  provender  of  man,  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America,  formed  by  pounding  the  choice  parts  of  the  meat  yeiy 
small,  dried  over  a  slow  fire  or  in  the  frost,  and  put  into  bags  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  slain  animal,  into  which  a  portion  of  melted  fat 
is  then  poured.  The  whole,  being  then  strongly  pressed  and  sewed 
up,  constitutes  the  best  and  most  portable  food  for  the  *'  voya^ 
geurg,*  *  and  one  which,  with  proper  care,  will  keep  a  long  time.  Fifty 
pounds  of  meat  and  forty  pounds  of  grease  make  a  bag  of  pemmir 
can.  Sweet  pemmican  is  another  kind,  made  chiefly  of  bones.  — 
Dunn*s  Oregon,  p.  59.  See  Mackenzie's  Voyage,  cxxi-ii.  In  the 
far-distant  regions  of  the  North-west,  the  Indians  make  a  JUh 
pemmican,  composed  of  dried  fish  pounded  and  mixed  with  sturgeon 
oil.  —  ^tW,  Canadian  Red  River  Exp.  o/1857,  Vol.  I.  p.  487. 

While  we  were  ditcussing  our  unual  dinner  of  hard  dried-meat  and  pemmicam, 
a  hunter  burst  into  the  room  with  the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  killed  a  mooee.  — 
Back,  Arctic  JoumaL 

If  pemmican  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the  lean  meat,  after  being  dried,  is 
•   pounded  into  dust,  and,  being  put  into  a  bag,  is  enriched  with  nearly  an  equsl 
weight  of  fat.  —  Sir  G.  Simpson"*  Journey,  Vol.  I.  p.  92. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '*  New  York  Post,"  Sept.  29, 1877,  says:  — 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  send  buffalo  flesh  in  the  shape  of  pemmican  and  dried 
meat  to  nearly  every  fort  in  the  territory.  It  forms  the  food  of  thousands  of 
voyayeun  in  their  employ,  their  rations  being  confined  to  pemmican  and  tea. 

Penny.    A  cent.    See  Copper. 

Pennyroyal.  1.  This  very  English  name  is  given  in  this  country  to 
a  different  plant,  although  the  color  and  taste  of  both  are  nearly 
alike.  The  true  English  pennyroyal  is  a  mint;  the  American  is 
Hedeoma  pulegioides. 

2.  Used  as  an  adjective  to  designate  very  common  stock,  as  a 
pennyroyal  steer  or  bull.     Western. 

Pent- Way.     A  road,  not  public,  and  generally  kept  closed.     A  few 
such  ways  remain  in  New  England. 
ApefU'Way  with  a  turn-stile  and  gate  at  each  end.  —  Caikint,  Bitt  Norwich. 

Peon.  (Span.)  A  day-laborer.  These  laborers  are  very  often  bond- 
men for  debt;  which,  as  Gregg  describes,  is  thus  brought  about. 
'*  They  labor  for  fixed  wages,  it  is  true;  but  all  they  can  earn  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  the  coai'sest  clothing,  and  pay  their 
contingent  expenses.  Men's  wages  range  from  two  to  five  dollars  a 
month,  and  those  of  women  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars,  in  pay- 
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ment  of  which  they  rarely  reoeive  any  money,  but  inBtead  thereof 
articles  of  apparel  and  other  necessaries  at  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  The  consequence  is  that  the  servant  soon  accumulates  a 
debt  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  his  wages  being  often  engaged  a 
year  or  two  in  advance.  Now,  according  to  the  usages,  if  not  the 
laws  of  the  country,  he  is  bound  to  serve  his  master  until  all  arrear- 
ages are  liquidated;  and  is  only  enabled  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
masters  by  engaging  another  to  pay  his  debt,  to  whom  he  becomes 
in  like  manner  bound." 

**  If  I  WM  going  far  into  Mexico,*'  said  the  guide,  '*  I  would  always  hire  a 
Mexican  fellow  to  go  with  me,  bo  I  could  dress  mean  and  make  him  do  all  the 
business,  so  I  would  be  thought  to  be  his  peon."  —  Olmtied^i  Ttxat^  p.  336. 

The  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  it  was 
about.  At  length,  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  the  herders  was  a  j9€0fi,  and  a 
man  wished  to  seize  and  imprison  him  till  he  could  be  restored  to  his  original 
state  of  servitude.  —  Capiain  WhippWs  ExpUtroHom  to  the  Pacific,  p.  63. 

Peonage.  The  system  of  treatment  pursued  towards  the  laboring 
classes  in  Mexico. 

Papperidge.  .{Nyssa  multijlora.)  A  name  given  in  the  South  and 
West  to  the  Black  or  Sour  Gum,  also  called  Tupelo.  It  has  a  very 
tough  wood,  which  is  difficult  to  split. 

Periauger.     (Span,  piragua.)    1.  A  canoe  formed  of  one  large  tree. 

Getting  into  hperioguey  I  paddled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Green  River  where  then 
was  sand  and  clay.  —  W.  Irving^  WolferVt  Boost,  p.  269. 

At  night,  the  barges  [of  the  British]  were  heard  rowing  up  and  down  the 
river  on  mysterious  errands;  pei^riaugtrt  also  paid  them  furtive  visits  occasion- 
ally. — /rv»i«^*«  WathinyUm,  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 

Our  skipper  rowed  to  an  oyster-bank  just  by,  and  loaded  his  periauga  with 
oysters.  —  WeMtover  Papert,  p.  18. 

This  word  is  frequently  corrupted  to  pettyauger.  • 

On  the  8th,  the  French  crossed  the  Missouri  in  a  pettyauger,  the  Indians  on 
floats  of  cane,  and  the  horses  were  swam  over.  —  Du  PraU,  LonUdana,  Vol.  I. 
p.  108. 

2.  A  small  schooner  without  a  bowsprit,  and  with  a  lee-board, 
formerly  much  used  in  the  waters  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Steamboats,  lighters,  periaugert,  scows,  clam-boats,  and  nondescript  water- 
witches  of  every  sort,  have  arrived  hourly  from  quarantine,  loaded  with  almost 
entire  villages  of  men,  women,  and  children  [German  and  Irish  emigrants].  — 
N.  F.  Commercial  Advertiaer. 

Perk.  Lively;  brisk;  holding  up  the  head. —  Webster.  This  old 
word,  still  provincial  in  £ngland,  is  used  in  the  interior  of  New 
£ngland,  and  is  commonly  pronounced  peark  (the  ea  as  in  pear). 
Pickering.     See  Peert. 
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Parniokity.  Fastidioas,  oyer*particiilar.  Heard  in  eomt  parts  of 
New  England. 

Peraimmon.  (Virginia-Indian.  Diospyras  Virginiana.)  This  tree  is 
unknown  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  our  country;  but  south  of 
latitude  42°  it  is  found  throughout  the  United  States.  It  varies 
exceedingly  in  size,  being  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  twenty  indies  in  diameter,  but  more  frequently  does  not 
attain  half  these  dimensions.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green ;  but,  when  fully  ripe, 
the  pulp  becomes  soft,  palatable,  and  very  sweet.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  and  is  used  for  large  screws,  mallets,  shoe-lasts,  wedges, 
&c.  In  clearing  the  forests,  the  persimmon  is  usually  preserved ;  and 
it  Ls  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  might  be  improved  by 
cultivation.  —  Encyclopcedia  Americana. 

**  The  longest  pole  knocks  down  the  persimmons,^ ^  is  a  pioyerbial 
saying,  meaning  that  the  strongest  party  gains  the  day. 

Plums  there  are  of  three  sorts.  The  red  and  white  are  like  oar  hedge  plains; 
but  the  other,  which  they  call  Putehamint^  grow  as  high  as  a  Palmeta,  the  fruit 
is  like  a  Medler,  it  is  first  green,  then  yellow,  and  red  when  it  is  ripe.  If  it  be 
not  ripe,  it  will  draw  a  man*s  mouth  awry,  with  much  torment;  but,  when  it  is 
ripe,  it  is  delicious  as  an  apricot  —  8jiuth*i  Virginia  (1638),  Book  II. 

Pernmenat,  and  other  dainty  fruits.  —  Description  of  New  Albion^  (1648). 
Pwtchimon,  Pitchumon,  or  Persimon,  —  Clayton^  Flora  Virffinioa  (1743),  p.  43, 
156. 

My  worthy  friends,  to  make  sure  of  happiness,  yon  must  be  honest,  kind  to 
one  another,  and  cling  to  the  belief  in  a  better  world  to  come  like  a  **  possum  to 
hperdmmon  tree."  —  DowU  Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  292. 

Persimmon  Baer.    A  kind  of  domestic  beer  whose  principal  ingre- 
dient is  persimmons. 
Pert  End  up.     Better;  more  cheerful.  —  Skertoood^s  Georgia, 

Peakily.     Confoundedly;  very;  extremely.    I  know  not  the  origin  of 

this  New  England  word. 

Sheered,  says  he,  sarves  him  right;  he  mif^ht  have  known  how  to  feel  for 
other  folks,  and  not  fuokify  them  aopeskUy,  —  Sam  Slick  in  England, 

I  ^mpttkUy  wiuy  about  that  mare.  — Ibid.,  ch.  28. 

The  post-office  accounts  were  the  next  bother;  and  they  puzzled  all  on  us 
pesldly,  —  Major  Downing* »  Letters,  p.  139. 

Peaky.     1.  Flaggy,  confounded. 

I  found  it  [looking  for  houses]  a  pesky  sight  worse  job  than  I  expected. 
Downing,  May^day  in  New  York,  p.  36. 

Orphy  should  have  been  at  home  long  ago,  if  ibtX pesky  wheel  hadn't  come 
off  his  wagon.  —  Fanny  Fern, 

A  couple  of  Yankee  girls  put  a  bullfrog  in  the  hired  man-s  bed,  to  see  if  they 
couldn't  get  him  to  talk.    Daniel  threw  the  frog  out  ot  the  window,  and  never 
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Mid  A  word.  Soon  afters  he  put  a  hAll  a  bushel  of  cheatant-barre  in  the  girU' 
bed ;  and  about  the  time  he  thought  they  would  make  the  least  shadow,  Daniel 
went  to  the  door  and  rattled  the  latch  furiously.  Out  went  the  candle,  and  in 
went  the  girls;  but  they  didn*t  stick,  though  the  burrs  did.  Calling  on  them,  he 
begged  them  to  be  quiet,  for  he  only  wanted  to  know  if  they  had  seen  any 
thing  of  that  pesky  bullfrog.    He  *d  a  gin  five  dollars  to  find  it.  —  Ntwtpti^r. 

2.  Confoundedly,  excessively. 

Don*t  be  so  ptJcy  starch.  I  *ll  be  dod-f etched  if  I  meant  any  harm.  I  only 
■poke  of  the  calf,  and  you  went  a  streak  higher  and  talked  of  the  garter.  —  Sam 
Blick^  Human  Nature^  p.  195. 

I  wonder  how  he 's  on  *t  for  face-cards ;  ha  I  ha  I  So  puky  slow,  we  shan't  get 
through  to-night.  —  Margaret,  p.  305. 

The  thing  of  it  is,  people  has  got  to  be  to  pesky  proud  and  polite.  —  Ibid,,  p.  14L 

To  peter.  To  run  up  a  thing  at  an  auction  sale.  Petering  is  by- 
bidding. 

Xo  peter  out.    To  exhaust;  to  run  out. 

The  speculator  lecommended  a  gentleman,  who  held  stock  in  the  Consolidated 
Virginia,  to  sell  out  at  any  sacrifice,  as  the  mines  were  petered  out,  — Boston 
Post,  May  5,  1876. 

The  influence  of  the  Hon. ,  formerly  a  Democratic  politician  of  some 

prominence,  seems  to  have  qmt»  petered  out.  —  N,  Y,  Tribunt,  Feb.  28,  1877. 

Peter  Funk.  At  the  petty  auctions,  a  person  is  employed  to  bid  on 
articles  put  up  for  sale,  in  order  to  raise  their  price.  Such  a  person  is 
called  a  Ptitr  Funk;  probably  from  such  a  fictitious  name  having 
frequently  been  given  when  articles  were  bought  in.  At  the  **  mock- 
auctions,''  as  they  are  called  in  New  York,  this  practice  of  having 
by-bidders  is  carried  to  a  great  extent;  and  strangers,  unacquainted 
with  their  tricks,  are  often  cheated  by  them.  Grose  describes  a 
person  similarly  employed  in  England,  under  the  name  of  **  puffer." 

The  Peter  Funk  of  New  York  is  a  small-souled  pickpocket;  he  does  not 
exactly  cut  through  your  coat  or  pants,  but  under  specious  pretences  he  induces 
you  to  hand  over  your  purse  to  him,  thus  virtually  making  a  cat's  paw  of  your 
own  fist;  he  steals  yonr  cash,  but  does  it  under  a  flimsy  show  of  business;  be 
inveigles  you  into  an  offer,  and  then  either  sells  you  one  article  and  delivers  you 
another  which  is  inferior,  or  multiplies  the  price  you  have  offered  and  the  quan- 
tity you  engaged  to  take. —  Tricks  and  Traps  of  New  York  City, 

Pet  Iiamb.    A  cant  term  for  a  Zouave,  which  see. 

A  Pet  Lamb  astonishes  the  Secessionists.  The  Richmond  papers  tell  of  a  Fire 
ZonaTO  who  was  caught  and  taken  to  Fairfax.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1861. 

Petticoat-Troweere.  Trowsers  very  short,  but  of  great  width,  worn 
by  fishermen.    Massachusetts. 

PeUicoaMrowse/n  of  atriped  linsey-woolsey,  the  leg  short  and  loose,  were  a 
customary  article  of  evexj'^ay  dress  among  the  common  people.  —  ComMCficiif 
Records^ 
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To  pettifog.  Some  newspaper  writers  use  this  verb  ti-ansitirely,  in 
the  sense  of  to  advocate  in  the  manner  of  a  pettifogger;  as,  '*  He 
pettifogs  his  client's  cause." 

That  waa  the  work  of  the  traiton  whose  case  "  The  Express  "  thus  sknikioglj 
pettifogs,  ^N.  Y,  Tribune. 

Pewit  or  Paw6e.     See  Phahe-Bird  and  Peet-  Weet, 

Pheasant.  The  popular  name  in  some  of  the  States  for  the  **  ruffled 
grouse.** 

Phaeae.  A  fit  of  fretfulness.  A  colloquial,  vulgar  word  in  the 
United  States.  —  Worcester.  The  adjective  pheesy^  fretful,  queru- 
lous, irritable,  sore,  is  provincial  in  England.  —  Forby.  Also  ym\r 
iQu  feeze,  which  see. 

Philadelphia  laawyar.  **  That  beats  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.*'  '*  He 
knows  as  much  as  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.'*  These  are  common 
sayings,  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  bar  of  the  Quaker  city 
are  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  shrewdness. 

Phillipena.     See  FUlipeen. 

Philosophy.  Purpose,  method,  and  means  of  attaining  a  desired  end; 
mode  of  operation;  intent.     **  The  philosophy  of  it  is,"  &c. 

Fhosbe-Bird.  {Sayomis  fuscus.)  The  Pewit  or  Pewee,  so  called  from 
a  fanciful  resemblance  in  the  name  to  the  sound  made  by  this  bird. 

Another  of  the  feathered  visitors  who  follow  close  upon  the  steps  of  winter  is 
the  Pewit,  Peewee,  or  Phab^-bird,  —  Irving,  W6lferV$  Roo&t,  p.  81. 

Pi  and  Pa.  A  weight  (in  poise)  as  of  steelyards.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. 

Pioaoho.  (Span.,  augmentation  of  pico,  peak.)  A  prominent  peak  or 
elevation  rising  abruptly  above  a  mountain  or  chain  of  mountains. 
They  are  common  landmarks  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Almost  due  north  of  the  Sierra  Verde  lies  the  picacko  of  the  Sierra  del  Babn- 
qnibari,  one  of  the  orographlcal  phenomena  of  the  country,  its  peculiarity  being 
such  as  to  Attract  especially  the  attention  of  the  red  men.  — 8choU*$  Gtologicai 
(Hft.  Mexican  Boundary^  p.  70. 

The  march  before  us  must  be  made,  and  the  sooner  the  picacKo  was  reached 
the  better.  —  JBartfe/f,  Personal  Narrative,  1852,  Vol.  II.  p.  287. 

Pica3rane.  The  name  for  the  Spanish  half-real  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
&o.     See  Federal  Currency. 

Pioayone  or  Ploayunlah.     Sixpenny;  and  hence  small,  mean. 

There  is  nothing  picayune  about  the  members  of  St.  G(eoTge*s  [Cricket]  Club; 
for  the  love  of  sport,  they  will  almost  invariably  enter  upon  matches  that  other 
clubs  would  not  accept — N.  Y.  Herald. 
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"  WaU,  mister,'*  be  said,  '*  it  *8  joor  btuinew,  not  mine;  but  I  know  lomething 
«f  that  boat  She  belongs  to  that  darn  jMoayuniiA  old  coon,  Jim  Mason,  and  he  Ul 
run  her  till  she  sinks  or  busts  up,  and  then  God  help  the  crowd.*'  — Notes  on 
Canada^  &c.,  Blackwood*  i  Mag. 

Pick.  In  xnercantUe  usage  and  among  manufacturers,  a  pick  is  a 
thread.  The  relative  quality  of  cotton  cloth  is  denoted  by  the 
number  of  picks  it  has  to  the  inch. 

To  pick.  In  the  South,  to  pick  the  banjo  or  guitar  means  to  play 
upon  these  instruments.    Comp.  the  French  pincer, 

Ptokaninny.  (Span,  pequeiio  nifio,  little  child.)  Generally  applied  to 
a  negro  or  mulatto  infant  in  the  Southern  States.  Negroes  apply 
the  same  term  to  white  children. 

I  jest  sauntered  in  as  he  was  puttin*  up  the  pickaninny  yaller  gal,  about  fire 
years  old.  —  i2oM,  Squatter  Life, 

You  can*t  be  too  warm,  nor  too  guarded  your  bead, 

To  *scape  the  mosquito's  whim ; 
And  a  nice  pickaninny  that  *b  been  well  fed 

Is  a  capital  meal  for  him.  —  Ethiopian  Melodies, 

Pickerel  Weed.  (Pontideria  cardata.)  An  aquatic  plant  bearing  a 
spike  of  blue  flowers,  common  on  the  roadsides  and  in  ditches  in  the 
Middle  States. 

Pickery.     '*  Cotton  presses  and  pickeries,^*    Alabama. 

Pickings  and  Stealings.  The  perquisites  of  office,  not  always  hon- 
estly obtained ;  alike  common  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  Irish  M.  P.  here,  —  a  certain  0*Shea,  — who  tells  me  there  are  a 
Tariety  of  things  [appointments]  to  give  in  the  West  Indies,  with  what  he  calls 
pickinfft, — meaning,  I  suppose,  stetdings.    Why  not  look  for  one  of  these?  — 
C.  Lever,  One  qf  Them,  ch.  xt. 

Pickle.    1.  To  apply  brine  to  sores  made  by  whipping.     See  Paddle, 
2.  To  tear,  or  cut  and  cook,  small  pieces,  as  to  pick  up  salted 
codfish.    New  England.     To  have  a  rod  in  pickle  is  to  have  ready  or 
in  preparation  the  means  of  checking  or  punishing  one  who  has 
done  an  injury. 

Pick-np.  A  pick-up  dinner,  called  also  simply  a  pick  up,  is  a  dinner 
made  up  of.  such  fragments  of  cold  meats  as  remain  from  former 
meals.    The  word  is  common  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  Queen  regretted  that  she  could  not  invite  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  cause  *t  was 
washin*  day  in  the  palace,  and  they  only  had  a  pick-vp  dinner.  —  Major  Down' 
ingin  London, 

Toutell  Miss  Astor  from  me  that  she  needn't  make  no  fhss  about  dinner  at  all. 
I  wfll  eat  a  pieked^p  dinner.  I  had  just  as  lives  as  not.  I  didn't  come  down  here 
to  pat  her  out  or  make  any  trouble.  ^  Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  80S. 
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To  pick  up  a  Room  is  to  put  it  in  order.    New  England. 

To  piece.  To  eat  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  to  eat  between  meals. 
**  He  hasn't  eaten  much  dinner,  because  he 's  been  apiecin'  on  'tall 
the  mornin '. "    Pennsylvania. 

Pie-Plant.     Rhubarb.     (Rheum  rhaporUicum,) 

Piert.     Brisk,  lively.     See  Peert, 

Pig-FlBh.     See  Sea-Rohin. 

Pig-Nut.  (Carya  porcina»)  A  small  species  of  hickory  nut.  The  nuts 
bitter  and  unpalatable. 

Pig-Plum.     See  Hog-Plum. 

Pig-Weed.     A  rank  weed  often  found  about  pig-sties. 

Fig's  WliiBtla.  **  I'll  do  so  in  less  than  a  pig^s  whistle,^*  that  is,  in 
less  than  no  time.  Pig*s  whisper  occurs  in  '* Pickwick"  in  the 
same  sense. 

Pigwick.  A  small  species  of  duck,  very  numerous  in  the  coves  and 
rivers  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  It  has  remarkably  red 
eyes,  feeds  on  fish,  keeps  near  the  shore,  and  is  a  great  diver. 

Pig-Toke.     Among  seamen,  the  name  for  a  quadrant,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  pig-yoke. 
Pigeon-Berry.     See  Parindge-Berry, 

Plgeon-Rooat.  1.  The  social  and  gregarious  habits  of  pigeons  incline 
them  to  roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  are  called  ^*  pigeon- 
roosts,"  In  these  places,  they  settle  on  all  the  trees  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  round,  in  such  numbers  as  to  break  oif  the  branches.  ~- 
FlifU's  Mississippi  Valley. 

We  'Te  more  to  do  than  fright  a  Pigecn-Roo&t^ 
Or  start  a  timorous  Flock  of  Running  Deer. 

Mty'or  R.  Rogers^  Ponteach  (Lond.,  1766),  p.  60. 

The  pigeon^roott  in  Decatur  County,  Indiana,  extends  over  a  distance  of 
twenty -eight  miles ;  it  is  about  fourteen  miles  wide.  The  birds  have  not  nested 
at  this  roost  for  thirty  yearsiontil  this  spring.  Over  this  vast  extent  of  country 
every  tree  lias  from  ten  to  fifteen  nests,  and  every  nest  at  least  one  bird.  The 
young  are  now  hardly  able  to  fly,  and  the  shooting  is  mere  slaughter.  The  old 
birds  leave  early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  food,  and  retnm  In  the  evening.  — 
{WaahiHgton)  atatet^    May  16, 185S. 

2.  A  multitude.   **  A  whole  pigeonnroost  of  undreamed-of  fancies." 
Mrs,  H,  B  Stows  in  The  Independent. 

Pigeon  Woodpecker.     See  Clape. 

Pike.  The  name  given  in  California  to  the  migratory  Southern  poor 
whites,  said  to  have  originated  from  the  supposition  that  the  first 
of  the  class  came  from  Pike  County,  Missouri.    Next  the  name  was 
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applied  to  all  emignintB  from  Missouri,  and  finally  to  all  poor  peopto 
from  the  Southern  States. 

The  true  •'Pife,  however,"  writes  Mr.  Nordhoff,  **  in  the  Cali- 
fornia sense  of  the  word,  is  the  wandering,  gypsy-like.  Southern 
poor  white.  This  person  often  lives  with  his  family  in  a  wagon ; 
he  rarely  follows  any  steady  industry ;  he  is  frequently  a  squatter  on 
other  people's  lands ;  *  he  owns  a  rifle,  a  lot  of  children  and  dogs,  a 
wife,  and,  if  he  can  read,  a  law-book,'  said  a  lawyer,  describing  thia 
character  to  me;  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  as  the  humor  seizes 
him,  and  is  generally  an  injury  to  his  neighbors.  He  will  not  work 
regularly;  but  he  has  a  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  is  always  ready 
for  a  law-suit  .  .  .  When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  school-house 
in  a  village  where  there  was  none,  the  Pikes  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ringring  of  the  school-house  bell  would  scare  the  deer  away. 
*  As  soon  as  he  hears  a  piano,'  said  an  old  resident,  *  the  Pike  sells 
out  and  moves  away.  .  .  .  Well,  the  Pike  is  the  Chinaman's  enemy. 
He  does  little  work  himself,  and  naturally  hates  the  patient  indus- 
try of  the  Chinese.  Of  course,  if  you  ask  him,  he  tells  you  that  he 
is  *  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.'  "  —  California^  p.  137. 

Pile.     1.  (Dutch,  pyl.^   An  arrow.     This  word  is  still  retained  by  the 
boys  of  New  York. 

2.  A  term  first  used  at  the  gaming-table,  and  next  by  our  Cali- 
fornia adventurers,  signifying  a  quantity  of  money.  Hence,  **  to 
make  one^spiie  "  is  to  make  one's  fortune.  The  term  seems  to  be 
the  revival  of  an  old  one  used  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  **  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  "  for  April,  1741,  where  he  says:  — 

Bash  mortals,  en  you  take  a  wife. 
Contrive  jovarpUe  to  last  for  life. 

Alanthns  Bug  was  planted  in  the  world  as  a  pedler  of  peanats,  then  gradnally 
grew  into  a  grocery  man,  then  badded  into  a  broker,  and  next  into  the  full  blos- 
som of  a  banker ;  and  now,  by  the  closest  economy,  he  has  amassed  a  million, 
and  can  point  to  hispiU  with  proud  satisfaction,  and  say,  "  Alone  I  did  it!  **  — 
Cairo,  City  Timet. 

Since  writing  to  you  last,  I  have  returned  from  Fraser  River  to  San  Francisco, 
having  been  gone  about  four  months.  During  this  time,  with  my  own  hands  i 
dog  $25  worth  of  gold  dust,  and  my  expenses  were  about  $300;  however,  I  have 
clung  to  the  **jm^,**  and  intend  to  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  trip.  —  Letter  m 
If,  r.  Trilntne,  Oct  25,  1868. 

See  Make  one^s  Pile. 

Pill.    1.  A  conceited  man;  a  bore.    Cant.  At  Yale  College,  it  means 
a  silly,  disagreeable  fellow. 

2.  A  bullet  or  cannon-ball.     Cant. 

80 
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FiU-Bottle.    A  bottle  for  holding  pills.    In  oant,  a  fire-arm. 

We  almost  vowed  that  the  champagne  made  as  mach  noise  as  the  reporta  of 
Uncle  8am*8  '' paUotUti.'' 

Pillow-Sllp.     A  pillow-case.    New  England. 

Pimping.     Little,  x>etty ;  as, ' '  A  pimping  thing. ' ' — Skinner.    Used  in 

the  interior  of  New  England. 

"Was  I  little  ?  **  asked  Margaret  "Tes,  and  /mR/nii'  enough.  And  I  fed 
your  marm  with  me  and  comfrey-root,  or  ye  never  M  come  to  this.*' —  Margaret^ 
p.  19. 

Plmplo,  f.  «.  Pin-Pillow.    The  name  given  in  Barbadoes  to  the 

Prickly  Pear. 
Plnoh.     To  be  in  a  pinch  is  to  be  in  a  tight  place;  to  be  hard  up  for 

money.     Western. 

Plndem.    Peanuts.     South  Carolina. 

PlndUng.     Unthrifty;  becoming  gradually  weaker. 

Plna-Barrena.    A  term  applied  to  level,  sandy  tracts,  covered  with 

pine-trees  in  the  Southern  States.  —  Worcester, 

The  Foad  which  I  had  to  travel  lay  throagh  a  dreary  and  extensive  forest  of 
pine-trees,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Carolinians^  a  pine-barren^  where  a  habita- 
tion is  seldom  seen,  except  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  —  Lamberfs 
Travels,  Vol.  U.  p.  226. 

Plne-BInot.  A  knot  of  the  pitch-pine  tree  (Pinm  rigida)^  which, 
when  burned,  gives  a  bright  light.  These  knots  were  much  used 
by  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  are  still  used  by  the 
Negroes  and  poorer  classes  in  the  South. 

*Twas  on  the  inner  bark  stripped  from  the  pine, 

Onr  Father  pencilled  this  epistle  rare ; 
Two  biasing  jnne^inote  did  his  torches  shine. 

Two  braided  pallets  formed  his  desk  and  chair. 

Durfee^  Whatckeer^  Canto  II.  IxL 

The  pilot  stopped  the  engines.  Flash !  from  the  depths  appeared  two  great 
pime4au4  torches,  which,  with  the  pine-fire  on  shore,  made  the  whole  as  light  as 
(Uy.  —  E,  E.  HaUy  Adt,  of  a  PuUman,  p.  111. 

Pine-Nut.    The  edible  nut  contained  in  the  cones  of  pine.    See  Pinion, 
Pine-Top.     A  name  given  in  Maryland  to  common  whiskey. 

Plna-Trea  Money.  Money  coined  in  Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  so  called  from  its  bearing  a  fig^ure  resembling  a  pine- 
tree.  —  Webster, 

Pine-Trae  State.    The  State  of  Maine. 

Plnary.  In  the  Western  States,  a  place  where  pine-trees  grow,  or  a 
forest  of  pines.  A  Wisconsin  paper,  in  speaking  of  emigration, 
says:  — 
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Wt  haT6  noticed  tqnadfl  of  hardy  tucken  from  niinois,  with  thtir  baggag* 
aloBg  upon  their  bacliS)  making  their  way  due  north  for  the  jmienef. 

One  cannot  well  imagine  what  that  forest  of  timbers  cost  from  the  time  they 
were  felled  in  the  pimerUt  beyond  Washoe  Lake.  —  Mark  Timmii,  Roughing  It, 
p.  879. 

The  early  thaw  has  stopped  logging  business  throughout  the  Wisconsin  ,pMMr- 
ieif  and  no  more  work  will  be  done  this  winter.  —  Philadelphia  Ledgtr, 

Kvw  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  West,  many  hare  followed  the  business* 
of  nmning  rafts  from  the  jimeries  down  the  Mississippi.  —  Sketches  of  the  West. 

Plnay  Woods.  The  name  given  at  the  South  to  a  large  track  covered 
with  pines,  especially  in  the  low  country. 

Pinion.  (Span,  piflon,)  A  species  of  pine-tree  {Pinus  edulis), 
growing  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas;  common  to  that 
r^on  as  well  as  to  New  Mexico,  the  Bocky  Mountains,  &c.  Wild 
turkeys  frequent  groves  of  these  trees  for  the  sake  of  their  nuts, 
which  are  sweet  and  palatable.  Bears  and  other  animals  also  feed 
on  them.    The  Indians,  too,  make  much  of  them.     See  Pine-Nut. 

Two  species  of  pine  grow  on  the  mountains  [of  New  Mesico],  one,  the  so-called 
jNiloii,  contains  the  cone*s  seed  of  small  nuts,  that  are  roasted  and  eaten.  —  ITis- 
fitoeiMM,  Memoir  od  Northern  Mexico,  1847,  p.  96. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  Zufii  River  are  extensive  forests  of  small  cedars  and 
pitUme,  —  Captain  Whippiest  Eacphratione  to  the  Pacific,  p.  79. 

Plnk-Root.  (^Spigelia  Marilandica,)  A  well-known  vermifuge,  the 
plant  being  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Carolina  Pink. 

PInk-Btem.  (French,  pinque*)  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem;  hence 
all  vessels  so  formed  are  called  pink-itemed.  —  Chambers.  This 
species  of  craft  is  very  common  in  the  waters  of  New  England.  See 
Chehacco  Boat, 

Pinky.  (Dutch,  ;nnib.)  1.  The  little  finger.  A  very  common  term  in 
Kew  York,  especially  among  small  children,  who,  when  making  a 
bargain  with  each  other,  are  accustomed  to  confirm  it  by  interlock- 
ing the  little  finger  of  each  other's  right  hands,  and  repeating  the 
following  doggerel:  — 

Pinky,  pinkg,  bow-bell, 
Whoever  tells  a  lie 
Will  sink  down  to  the  bad  place, 
And  never  rise  up  again. 

2.  A  New  England  vessel  with  bow  and  stem  equally  sharp;  a 
pink-stem.  A  story  is  told  of  a  stranger  accosting  a  fisherman  on 
a  wharf,  and  pointing  to  a  pinky,  said,  **  Does  it  make  any  diffei^ 
enoe  which  way  that  boat  sails  ?  **  The  man  replied,  **  It  don't 
make  any  dilEerence  to  me." 
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Pinola.  (Span.)  Parohed  oom,  ground  and  mixed  with  sugar  and 
spices.  This,  mixed  with  water,  is  a  palatable  food,  and  is  moch 
used  in  Texas  and  by  parties  crossing  the  plains. 

"Give  me  a  pack-mule,**  says  Boss  Brown,  "a  shot-gnn,  and  a  sack  of  pmoU, 
with  such  a  climate  [as  that  of  the  desert  of  Colorado],  and  take  your  brick 
deserts  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  be  happy  with  them.  —  Adventures  m  the  Jpache 
,     Country^  p.  49. 

Pinxter.  (Dutch,  pinkster,)  Whitsunday.  On  Pinxter  Monday,  the 
Dutch  Negroes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  consider 
themselves  especially  privileged  to  get  as  drunk  as  they  can. 

Pinkster  fields  and  pinkster  frolics  are  no  novelties  to  us,  sir,  as  they  occur  at 
every  season ;  and  I  am  just  old  enough  not  to  have  missed  one  of  them  all  for 
the  last  twelve  jrears.  —  Cooper^  SaJtanstoe^  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

Pinj^er  Blomaohiea,  t.  e.  Whitsuntide  flowers.  (Dutch.)  A  famil- 
iar name  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  and 
other  early  flowers. 

To  pipe.     To  follow;  to  waylay. 

It  is  the  boainess  of  all  policemen  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  bui^glars,  thieves,  and  gamblers,  Vapipt  or  follow  them,  and  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  nab  them  in  the  act  of  crime.  ^N,  F.  Tribwnt. 

Pipe  of  Peace.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  *'  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  "  is  to  cease  fighting;  to  make  peace;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines,  ^*  to  bury  the  hatchet."  See  Smoke  the 
Pipe  of  Peace. 

To  plant  the  tree  of  peace  is  another  poetical  expression  of  the 
Indians,  conveying  the  same  idea. 

Pipo'Layer.     1.  One  who  lays  a  pipe,  as  a  gas-pipe. 
2.  A  trickster.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Pipe-Iaaying.  This  term  in  political  parlance,  means  any  arrangement 
by  which  a  party  makes  sure  of  a  certain  addition  to  its  legitimate 
strength  in  the  hour  of  trial,  —  that  is,  the  election.  In  other  words, 
to  lay  pipe  means  to  bring  up  voters  not  legally  qualified. 

It  were  too  long  a  story  to  tell  the  origin  of  the  term  at  length. 
In  brief,  it  arose  from  an  accusation  brought  against  the  Whig 
party  of  this  city  (New  York)  some  years  ago,  of  a  gigantic  scheme 
to  bring  on  voters  from  Philadelphia. '  The  accusation  was  made  by 
a  notorious  Democrat,  of  not  very  pure  politicai  character,  who  prch 
fessed  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  agent  employed  by 
the  Whigs  for  tiie  service.  This  agent  had  actually  been  employed 
by  certain  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  but  on  a  service  deemed  Inti- 
mate and  proper  in  the  art  of  electioneering.    He,  however,  turned 
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traitor,  and,  as  was  alleged  by  the  Whigs,  concocted  a  plot  with  the 
notorious  Democrat  to  throw  odium  upon  the  Whigs.  A  mass  of 
oorreapondenoe  was  brought  forward  in  proof,  consisting  mainly  of 
letters  written  by  the  agent  to  various  parties  in  New  York,  appar- 
ently describing  the  progress  and  success  of  his  operations.  In  these 
letters,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  the  form  of  a  mere 
business  correspondence  was  adopted,  —  the  number  of  men  hired 
to  visit  New  York  and  vote  being  spoken  of  as  so  many  yards  of 
pipe,  —  the  work  of  laying  down  pipe  for  the  Croton  water  being  at 
that  time  in  full  activity. 

The  Whig  leaders  were  indicted  on  the  strength  of  these  pseudo 
revelations,  and  the  letters  were  read  in  court;  but  the  jury  believed 
neither  in  them  nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused  were 
acquitted. 

The  term  ** pipe-laying,^*  however,  was  at  once  adopted  as  a 
synonyme  for  negotiations  to  procure  fraudulent  votes.  —  [/.  Inman.^ 

The  result  of  the  Pennsylvania  election  would  not  be  in  the  least  doubtful,  if  we 
could  be  assured  of  fair  play  and  no  ptpe-laying,  — N.  T.  Trilmnej  Oct.  30,  1848. 

There  is  a  magnificent  scheme  of  pipe4affing  and  log-rolling  going  on  in  Penn- 
sylvania.—M  r.  Herald,  Sept.,  1856. 

Pipalaaevra.  (Chimaphila  umbdlata.)  A  popular  domestic  remedy, 
much  used  by  the  Indians,  and  now  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
Also  called  Prince's  Pride  and  Wintergpreen. 

Pirogue.     See  Periauger. 

Platareen.  1.  The  Spanish  peseta  SeviUana,  or  one-fifth  of  a  dollar. 
A  silver  coin,  formerly  common  in  the  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  twenty  cents.     They  have  now  gone  entirely  out  of  use. 

2.  While  coming  into  disuse,  they,  worn  out  and  defaced,  depre- 
ciated rapidly,  and  thence  became  a  symbol  of  small-minded,  pmu- 
rious  men;  hence,  mean,  little.     See  Picayune, 

Breeders  of  the  best  imported  stock  will  not  and  ought  not  to  sell  at  the  prices 
offered  by  our  j^utoreen  fanners.  —  N.  Y.  Observer,  June  10,  1862. 

Pit.  (Dutch,  pit,  a  kernel.)  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or 
peach.     Mostly  confined  to  New  York  State. 

Tou  put  an  apple-seed  or  a  peach-^  into  the  ground,  and  it  springs  up  into 
the  form  of  a  miniature  tree.  — Pto/esaor  Busk  on  the  Remurreetion, 

Pita.  (Pron.  peeta.)  The  name  given  to  the  fine  fibres  produced  by  the 
agaves  and  kindred  plants,  used  for  sewing  and  other  delicate  pur- 
poses. The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plants  which  furnish  the 
fibre.  The  coarse  fibres  (like  Sisal  hemp)  from  the  same  family  of 
plants  is  called  cabuya. 
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Pttahaya.  (Cereiu  giganieus,)  A  gigantic  cactas  found  in  New 
Mexico,  and  which  appeals  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  eterile 
deserts  bordering  on  the  river  Gila,  where  it  reaches  the  height  of 
fifty  and  sixty  feet.  It  bears  a  delicious  fruit,  resembling  the  fig  in 
taste,  whence  it  is 'sometimes 'called  the  Indian  Fig,  which  see. 

Pitch  and  Toaa.     A  game  of  pitching  cents. 

Am  soon  m  the  affray  was  over,  the  belligerents  went  qoietly  back  to  old-dedge, 
seven-up,  jntch-and-iota,  chuck-a-luck,  and  the  turkey  match.  —  (Tilmorc,  Iff 
Southern  FrUndSt  p.  69. 

To  pitoh  in.    To  attack;  to  abuse. 

Utah  and  the  **  Latter  Day  Saints  **  are  like  Joseph,  the  youngest  son  of  Israel: 
all  the  elder  brothers  are  pitching  into  him ;  and  the  general  goYemment  says, 
"  Go  ahead,  hit  him  again,"  and  poor  Utah,  like  Joseph,  takes  it  quietly.  — 
Neuftpaptr, 

Pitching  Track.  A  term  applied  in  the  Far  North-west  to  an  Indian 
trail  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

This  ridge  resembled  the  Big  Ridge  of  the  Assinniboine,  .  .  .  our  Indian  guide 
told  us  it  extended  for  many  days*  journey.  It  forms  Xhe  pitching  trade  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riding  Mountain.  .  .  .  West  of  Manitobah,  the  pitMng  track 
follows  the  ridge  above  described.  *  .  .  Thin  pitching  track  is  connected  with  the 
Bidg^ pitching  track,  —  nint$  Canadian  and  Red  Rivtr  Eap.  of  1858,  Vol.  L 
p.  61. 

Pitpan.  In  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  a  very  long,  narrow, 
flat-bottomed,  trough-like  canoe,  with  thin  and  flat  projecting  edges. 

Pity.  To  think  a  pity  o/a  person  is  to  take  pity  on  him.  It  is  a  pitg 
of  one  means  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

"  *TiB pity  ofhim^  too,"  he  cried; 

"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried.**  —  Seott,  Marmion,  Canto  YL 

To  plaoe.  To  place  a  person  is  to  remember  the  place  where  he 
belongs  or  was  bom. 

Plaoer.  (Span.)  A  locality  where  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
**  dust "  or  scaly  form.  The  Hispano- Americans  apply  the  term  to 
deposits  of  sand  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the  currents  of 
rivers,  &c.,  or  what  geologists  would  call  diluvium  or  drift.  Our 
people  use  the  word  to  signify  a  rich  mine  of  minerals  or  of  any 
thing  else  that  is  valuable. 

The  Homer  of  Chapman  is  so  precious  a  gift  that  we  are  ready  to  forgive  BIr. 
8mith*8  [the  publisher's]  shortcominjcs,  in  consideration  of  it  It  is  arast  j»<aoer, 
full  of  nuggets  for  the  philologist  and  lover  of  poetry. — Ailantie  Monthly ,  Aprii, 
1868. 

The  Washington  Market  question,  involving  a  contest  between  the  State  ind 
the  city,  furnishes  a  perfect /»(acer  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  some  of  our  leading 
Uwyers.— i^.  T.  Herald,  May  18, 18&8. 
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Vo  plaoer.  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  without  marriage* 
Louisiana  (New  Orleans).  —  Olmsted. 

Placer-Diggings.  Localities  where  gold  is  found  scattered  all  through 
the  surface  dirt. 

Plaoer-Mining.     See  Gulch-Mining. 

Flagny  Sight.  This  is  a  very  common  expression  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  New  England,  and  means,  a  great  deal. 

"  Squire/'  said  Slick,  **  I*d  Aptaguy  dght  sooner  see  Ascot  than  anything  else 
in  England/*  —  iSam  BUck  in  England,  ch.  19. 

Plane-Tree.  Another  name  for  the  Sycamore  or  Button-wood  tree. 
See  Button-Wood, 

Planing-Maohine.  A  machine  operated  by  steam  or  water-power  for 
smoothing  boards. 

Plank.  A  platform  in  a  political  sense  is  a  constitution ;  and  as  plat- 
forms are  literally  composed  of  planks,  so,  in  the  same  figurative 
sense,  planks  are  the  several  political  principles  which  appertain  to 
a  party.     See  Platform,  No.  2. 

The  Free-Soil  party  regard  trery  plank  and  splinter  of  the  Buffalo  platform  as 
a  relic  of  untold  value.  —  Promdenee  Journal, 

To  plank.  To  lay,  to  put;  generally  applied  to  money:  as,  *^  He 
planked  down  (or  planked  up)  the  cash." 

I  *ve  had  to j>fonl;<iotra  handsome,  and  do  the  thing  genteel;  but  Mr.  Land- 
lord found  he  had  no  fool  to  deal  with,  neither.  —  Sam  SUck  in  England, 

Why,  says  he,  shell  out,  Mnd  plank  down  a  pile  of  dollars.  —  Ibid, 

Daring  the  last  war,  he  planked  up  more  gold  and  silver  to  lend  the  government 
than  Benton  ever  counted.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  59. 

Come,  plank  up  the  tin.  I  Ml  show  you  that  Jim  Borland  ain^t  a  goin*  to  be 
backed  out  by  mere  bragging.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p  168. 

Planked  Shad.    A  shad  nailed  to  a  plank  and  roasted. 

Did  you  ever  enttL  planked  shadf  Then  you  have  something  yet  to  live  for, 
—  your  dish  of  enjoyment  is  not  yet  full,  until  you  have  a  shad  caught  fVesh 
from  the  water,  cleaned,  and  crucified  to  an  oak  plank,  which  is  held  to  the  flre, 
and  seasoned  properly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  served  up  hot.  It  is, 
of  all  fish  dishes,  the  daintiest,  richest,  and  most  satisfactoty  in  an  appetiUcal 
point  of  view.  —  Baltimore  Sun,  April  30, 1855. 

Plank  Road.  A  road  made  with  a  flooring  of  planks  laid  across  the 
track,  a  substitute  for  turnpikes,  where  timber  is  cheap. 

Plantain.  (Span,  platano.)  The  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies. 

Plantation.  An  estate  appropriated  to  the  production  of  staple  crops* 
as  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c.,  by  slave  labor. 
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Plantar.    1.  A  proprietor  of  land  in  the  Sonthem  States  who  culti- 
vates staple  crops  by  slave  labor. 

2.  In  Newfoundland,  a  person  engaged  in  the  fishery. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  timber  or  the  naked  trunk  of  a 
tree,  one  end  of  which  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  while 
the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous among  the  **snag  and  sawyer''  family  to  which  vessels 
navigating  the  Western  rivers  are  exposed.     See  Snag  and  Saivyer, 

4.  A  first  settler;  as,  **  the  planters  of  Guilford  and  New  Haven." 
Connecticut. 

6.  A  first  settler  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

To  plat.    To  divide  into  plats ;  to  make  a  plat. 

When  every  man  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  quarter-section  of  the  pablk 
lands  his  own,  upon  paying  merely  the  cost  of  surveying,  platUny^  and  making 
out  the  necessary  papers.  —  N,  T.  Tribune. 

Platform.  1.  In  some  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  an  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  or  a  plan  for  the  government  of  churches;  as,  the 
Cambridge  or  Saybrook  platform,  —  Webster.  The  same  use  of  this 
word  is  made  by  old  English  divines,  and  will  be  found  in  Tomson's 
revision  of  the  Greneva  Bible,  printed  in  1576,  as  well  as  in  later  edi- 
tions of  the  same,  where  in  the  head-note  to  1  Corinthians,  chap,  ii., 
we  read,  **  He  setteth  down  a, platform  of  his  preaching." 

Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally  bent,  even  against  all  the  orders 
and  lawa  wherein  the  church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of  Geneva. 
Hooker. 

A  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  gathered  out  of  the  word  of  God,  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  at  the  synod  in 
Cambridge  in  New  England. —  Title  of  Book  printed  in  London^  1653. 

2.  Of  late  years,  the  word  has  got  into  very  common  use  through- 
out the  country,  to  denote  the  collection  of  principles  avowed  by  a 
political  party. 

The  people  should  distrust  a  bad  man,  even  if  put  upon  the  best  platform  that 
ever  was  constructed,  and  every  plank  of  which  could  be  stood  upon  by  every 
American  citizen.  In  like  manner,  they  will  trust  and  confide  in  a  man  whom 
they  believe  to  be  pure  and  honest  and  patriotic  and  capable,  without  regard  to 
the  platform  he  stands  upon,  and  without  caring,  in  truth,  whether  he  stands 
upon  one  at  all.  —  Lynchburg  Virginian,  Aug.,  1858. 

Playa.  (Span.)  A  beach;  a  strand;  a  shoro.  In  the  plains  and 
deserts  of  the  interior,  a  broad,  level  spot,  whero  water  accumulates 
after  rains,  and  which  afterwards  becomes  dry  by  evaporation. 
These  playas  are  prominent  features  in  the  toporgaphy  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.    They  are  also  called  ^'salt  lakes/' 
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from  the  nitrous  effloreecence  with  which  they  are  often  ooveied 
when  dry  ;  and  which,  at  a  distance,  leads  the  traveller  to  believe 
they  are  basins  of  water. 

We  had  a  perfectly  smooth  road  to  the  plnya,  which  at  present  is  a  hard, 
miooth,  and  appareotly  level  area  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  b}'  nearly  ten 
in  width,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation.  These  pfajfos,  in  my  opinion,  liave 
no  outlet,  and  are  so  nearly  level  that  the  rain  and  drain  waters  are  spread  over  a 
large  surface ;  and  there  being  but  little  absorption,  and  very  rapid  evaporiza- 
tion,  it  is  left  smooth  and  baked.  —  LUutencuU  Parke* s  Report  of  Surveff  for 
Paeifie  It,  B.,  Official  Reports,  Vol.  U. 

Emerging  from  the  pass  into  the  plain,  our  eyes  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of 
a  long,  white  streak,  which  we  would  have  taken  for  a  lake,  had  it  not  been  called 
the  Playat,  Thi0  piaya  seemed  to  have  an  extent  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 
The  surface  was  an  indurated  clay,  so  hard  that  the  wheels  of  our  wagons  scarce 
made  an  impression.  After  rain,  this  basin  receives  a  large  amount  of  water, 
which  seems  to  evaporate  before  vegetation  gets  a  foothold.  —  BartUWt  Personal 
Narrative^  Vol.  I.  p.  246. 

Play-Aotor.  A  pleonastic  expression  for  the  English  term  player  or 
actor.  It  is  objectionable,  because  the  term  actor  is  itself  a  techni- 
cal word  which  expresses  the  full  meaning  conveyed  by  the  com- 
pound. 

That  which  was  Shakspeare'S  specialty,  we  mean  his  wonderful  dramatic 
facolty,  was  not  discovered  by  himself  till  it  became  useful  to  him  in  bis  busi- 
ness. For  Shakspeare*s  avocation  was  that  of  ^ play-actor,  and  subsequently,  as 
a  successful  one,  a  play-house  owner.  —  {Bolt,)  Sun,  Nov.  13, 1858. 

Play-Aotorln'.     The  profession  of  performing  at  theatres. 

Played  ont.  Exhausted;  ended;  of  no  farther  use;  good  for  nothing; 
used  up.    Equivalent  to  the  Fr.  passe. 

If  you  happen  to  owe  a  man  a  bill, 

And  dodge  it  with  new  excuses  still, 

And  tell  him  you  '11  pay  next  week,  no  doubt, 

He  *ll  quickly  reply,  "  Come,  that 's  played  oitf  /  " 

Comic  Bong,  Played  out. 

The  "New  York  Tribune"  of  Feb.  18,  1876,  in  an  article 
entitled  '*  Talent  taking  Crime  by  the  Hand  and  sharing  the 
Spoils,"  is  very  severe  upon  Mr.  David  D.  Field  for  his  defence  of 
Tweed,  who  plundered  the  city  of  New  York  of  millions,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  remarks  says:  — 

There  is  not  a  criminal  at  large,  or  awaiting  trial,  who  does  not  feel  safer  in  his 
deeds  when  he  thinks  that,  if  he  can  secure  Mr.  Field,  or  a  man  like  him,  justice 
is  practically  ^^^ played  otU," 

)nayer-Men.     A  player;  an  actor. 

Accordingly,  the  actors  are  come;  and  the  Brooklyn  people,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  Uvea,  are  seeing  the/»feyer-nie».  — N,  Y,  Tribune,  Dec.  90, 1861. 
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To  play  'Posauin.  '*  He 's  playing  Opossum  with  you/'  Ib  a  ooxnmon 
expression  at  the  South  and  West,  and  means  that  he  is  deoeiving 
you.  The  opossum,  when  attacke<l  by  a  dog,  pretends  to  be  dead, 
and  thus  often  deceives  his  pursuers;  hence  the  expression. 

Tliinks  I,  that  girl  is  jest  trying  of  me :  'taint  no  use  of  plmfing ptmum*  If  I 
don't  fetch  her  oat  of  that  high  grass,  use  me  for  sausage  meat  —  N.  Jf.  SpirU 
qfthe  TivMM, 

I  will  piaypouum  with  these  foUcs,  and  take  a  rise  out  of  them  that  will  aston- 
ish their  weak  nerves.  —  S,  SUck^  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  14. 

That  are  stranger's  only  plaffin'  pouum,  but  he  can't  pull  the  wool  over  this 
child's  eyes :  he  's  got  *em  both  skinned.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texae,  p.  96. 

Play-Spell.     A  time  for  play ;  amusement. 

^  If  he  has  ti piay-ipeU,  how  he  can  enjoy  it!  —  J\r.  F.  Tribftme, 

Plasa.  (Span.)  A  public  square.  A  term  used  in  California  and 
other  countries,  recently  acquired  from  the  Mexicans. 

Plead  or  pled,  for  pleaded.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  there 
is  no  such  word  as  pled  in  the  English  language.  It  is  true  that  the 
preterite  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  read  is  pronounced  red; 
but  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  verbs,  except  their  acci- 
dental similarity  of  sound.  The  former  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
TiBdan^  and  is  conjugated  accordingly;  whereas  the  latter  is  the  old 
French  platder,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  of  what  philologists  call 
the  **  strong  inflexion."  This  vulgar  mistake  is  often  met  with  in 
our  reports  of  legal  proceedings  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  nor  is  it  exclusively  American,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  example  from  Spenser,  furnished  by  Richardson:  — 

With  him       ....        came 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled, 

Speneer,  Fairy  Queen. 

An  old  o£Fender  was  caught  last  night  in  a  warehouse,  with  a  dark  lantern  and 
all  the  other  implements  of  his  profession,  and  next  morning  innocently  plead 
**  somnambulism,"  when  brought  before  the  magistrate  ;  having  no  recollection 
of  the  doings  of  the  night  since  he  went  to  bed,  early  in  the  evening,  and  found 
himself  in  the  watch-house  in  the  morning.  —  New  York  paper. 

Pleasant-spoken.  **  He  's  a  pleasant-spoken  man,"  t.  e.  he  's  agree- 
able in  conversation. 

To  pleasure.     To  please.     North  Carolina. 

Pleurisy  Root.  (Asclepias  tuberosa,)  A  root  which  is  expectorant 
and  diaphoretic,  as  well  as  a  mild  tonic  and  stimulant. 

Plug.     1.  Applied  by  dentists  to  a  filling  of  gold  or  otlier  material 
inserted  in  a  tooth. 
2.  A  stick  of  tobacco. 
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8.  Fire  plug;  the  hydrants  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  &o. , 
to  which  hose  is  attached  in  case  of  fire. 

4.  A  tall  hat,  a  beaver  hat.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  horse  and 
a  man. 

Plug-Ugly.  A  term  assumed  by  a  gang  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore.  It 
originally  belonged  to  certain  fire  companies. 

The  Democntts  are  getting  up  a  8oldiexs*  convention  at  Indianapolis.  As 
Union  soldiers  are  scarce  in  the  Democratic  ranlts,  many  are  recruited  from  the 
plug^gli€$  of  Baltimore.  —  Providence  Joumai,  Sept.  30, 1876. 

The  disguise  of  Pluff-^igHes  and  Blood-tubs  in  the  garments  of  reform  reminds 
us  of  the  answer  made  by  one  of  the  crew  of  the  '*  Alabama,"  when  an  English 
officer  visited  her.  — New  York  paper, 

Plam-Muas.  Plums  boiled,  mashed  together,  and  dried  in  the  form 
of  a  sheet. 

Plnmb,  often  written  Plum.  Directly,  exactly.  South-western.  In 
English  colloquial  language,  both  plump  and  plumb  (or  plum)  are 
used  in  this  sense. 

I  tole  the  bojrs,  if  they  *d  come  with  me,  I  *d  show  them  one  of  the  most  owda- 
dous  big  rattlesnakes  they  *d  ever  seen,  what  I  'd  jest  kilt  Abel  said  he  was  the 
man  what  could  pack  him  plum  home  without  taking  a  long  breath. — N.  T, 
Spirit  of  ike  Times. 

I  levelled  my  rifle  at  the  bear,  and  shot  him  plumb  through  the  heart.  — 
WeaUru  Sketches. 

He  came  up  and  looked  me  right  phm  in  the  face,  as  savage  aa  a  meat-axe, 
and  says  he,  **Give  us  your  paw."  —  Southern  Sketches^  p.  32. 

The  ninth  day  come,  and  we  struck  a  streak  of  good  luck,  —  a  horse  give  out, 
and  broke  downpUunb  in  the  centre  of  an  open  prairie.  —  (?.  W.  Kendall^  Story 
itfBiUDean. 

The  original  signification  of  this  word  is,  as  the  plummet  hangs, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  straight  down ;  and  hence  its  secon- 
dary meaning  of  straightforward,  directly.  Both  uses  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  examples.  This  term,  which  many  suppose 
an  original  Westernism,  is  found  in  several  English  writers.    Thus 

Milton  says:  — 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares, 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  falls. 

Pctradue  Lost. 

Kever  was  there  a  more  sensible  blunder  than  the  following.  We  recommend 
it  as  a  motto  to  gentlemen  in  the  army.  **  The  best  way,*'  said  Sir  Boyle,  **to 
avoid  danger  is  to  meet  it  plumb.**  —  Barrington,  Sketches. 

Plumb-Centre.  Directly  at  the  centre,  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  Western. 

We  *d  been  a  watchin*  'em  all  day,  for  we  knowd  thar  war  somethin*  ugly 
afoot.  We  seed  *em  both  fire  acrost  the  gleed,  an*  right  plum^entre  at  young 
Bandolpb.  —  Cqptem  Ifayne  Beid^  Osceola^  p.  415. 
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Plnnder.  Personal  luggage,  baggage  of  travellers,  goods,  fomitore, 
effects.  A  very  common  word  throughout  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States,  corresponding  to  the  Norman  French  hutin  (booty,  goods), 
which  is  used  in  Canada  for  baggage.    Cf.  Ger.  Plunder. 

When  we  got  loaded  up,  I  was  afraid  old  Botien  was  going  to  have  more  *n  his 
match  to  pull  as,  they  *d  pat  in  so  much  plunder.  Two  trunks,  band-boxes,  &G. 
Major  Jonet't  Courtihipf  p.  165. 

*'HeIp  yourself,  stranger/'  added  the  landlord,  **  while  I  tote  your /^ftoMler 
into  the  other  room."  — iTo/maii,  WmUr  m  the  Wut^  LeL  83. 

The  steamboat  gun,  you  know,  is  the  signal  to  tell  us  when  to  look  after  our 
plunder.  —  Smiiu,  Wig¥>am  and  Cabin. 

To  ply.  To  sail;  to  go  and  come  from.  A  vessel  plies  between  two 
places. 

To  poach.  To  tread  soft  ground,  or  snow  and  water,  as  cattle,  whose 
feet  penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance  and  leave  deep  tracks.  New 
England.    From  Podge ^  Po$h  (which  see). 

Pocket.     1.  Pocket  diggings,    A  term  used  by  gold-miners  to  denote 

hollow  places  where  gold  is  concentrated  as  in  a  pocket. 

One  of  my  comrades  [at  the  mines],  a  victim  of  eighteen  years  of  unrequited 
toil  and  blighted  hopes,  was  one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  that  ever  bore  its  patient 
cross  in  a  weary  exile,  — grave  and  simple  Dick  Baker,  pocket-miner  of  Dead- 
House  Gulch.  —  Mark  Twain,  Roughing  JU  p.  439. 

They  went  panning  ap  the  hill,  and  found  what  was  probably  the  richest /loolet 
yet  produced.    It  yielded  9120,000.  —  Ibid.,  p.  488. 

Mr.  Johnson  (counsel  in  the  case  of  the  Emma  mine  swindle)  said  that  in 
his  opinion  it  was  simply  a  ^poefte^4nine,  not  a  true  fissnre,  and  that  it  had 
already  been  worlced  out.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune^  March  2,  1876. 

2.  A  designation  applied  to  a  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  from 

the  form  and  position  of  said  part. 

The  General  Association  of  Indiana  met  at  Francisco,  Gibson  Co.,  in  the 
**Podk«/,"^  that  part  of  the  State  I^'ing  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Bailway. —  The  CongregationaUst. 

Pocket-Book  Dropper.  A  mode  of  deception  practised  by  city 
sharpers  on  country  flats,  at  steamboat  landings  and  other  places 
where  there  is  a  bustle,  is  for  one  of  the  rogues  to  drop  a  pocket- 
book  well  filled  with  worthless  bank-notes.  This  his  confederate 
picks  up,  and  opens  directly  in  sight  of  the  victim.  He  regrets 
that  he  has  not  time  to  search  out  the  owner,  who  will  be  sure  to 
give  a  handsome  reward,  and  offers  to  surrender  the  prize  to  his 
rural  friend  for  say  ten  dollars.  All  ends  as  in  the  **  Patent  Safe 
Game,"  which  see. 

No  man,  boy,  or  greenhorn  was  ever  yet  victimized  by  the  Po<Aet-book  Dnp- 
pers,  the  Thimble  Riggers,  or  the  Patent  Safe  men,  who  didn't  have  so  strong  a 
spice  of  the  scamp  in  his  own  composition  as  to  think  he  was  coming  a  sure  and 
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profiUble  siriiidle  upon  some  one  not  up  to  his  own  level  of  sharpness  and 
treacheiy.  —  Tricks  and  Traptof  Ntw  York  City^  p.  24. 

Pocket-Book  Dropping.    The  species  of  knayery  described  in  the 

preceding  article. 

Pocket-book  di-opping  may  almost  be  considered  as  one  of  the  by-gones ;  it 
being  very  seldom  attempted  except  in  cases  of  very  aggravated  verdancy  on 
the  part  of  the  victim. —  Tricks  and  Traps  of  New  York  CUy^  p.  24. 

Poooson  or  Poquoson.    Low  wooded  grounds  or  swamps  in  Eastern 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  mostly  dry  in  summer  and  covered  with 

water  in  winter.    They  are  covered  with  white  oak  and  other  timber. 

They  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  white  oak  or  cypress  pocosons, 

Comp.  Pokeloken,     Percoarsan  (and  Perkosoh),  a  sort  of  low  land, 

.  .  .  affording  vast  cypress-trees.  —  Latason^s  Voyage  to   Carolina 

(1709),  p.  9,  67. 

We  rowed  up  an  arm  of  the  sound,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a  miry  poeaton, 
through  which  we  were  obliged  to  draggle  on  foot,  up  to  our  kuees  in  mud.  — 
Bifrd,  History  of  tkt  Dividing  Line,  p.  16. 

Podge.     See  Poach. 

Pohagen  or  Panhagen.    1.  A  species  of  sea-fish.     See  Menhaden, 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  paste-bait  for  mackerel, 
&c.,  made  of  damaged  and  frequently  putrid  fish,  chopped  or  ground 
in  a  cutting-mill. 

Point  A  fact  or  a  theory  based  on  reliable  information  connected 
with  stocks,  upon  which  one  bases  a -speculation,  or  upon  which 
a  purchase  of  a  particular  stock  is  made. 

**  Hie  first  element  in  speculation  is  the  point.  If  the  operator  has  a  good 
poku,  he  has  a  sure  thing.  ...  In  other  words,  the  jm7ni<  is  a  bit  of  secret  infor- 
mation concerning  a  stock,  whether  it  be  that  an  extra  dividend  is  to  be  declared, 
a  bull  movement  is  organizing,  an  emission  of  new  shares  is  to  take  place,  or 
some  other  cause  is  at  work,  or  likely  to  be  at  work,  which  will  seriously  affect 
prices.**  —  Mtdbtry^  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street^  p.  83. 

There  are  brokers,  according  to  rumor,  who  from  time  to  time  fee  half  the 
clerks  in  Wall  Street,  in  order  to  hold  every  point  which  a  knowledge  of  office 
books  would  afford,  who  favor  dub  men  with  choice  opportunities  of  speculation. 
Jbid.,  p.  121. 

Poke.  1.  A  bag.  I  have  heard  this  old  word  used  by  some  persons 
here  in  the  compound  term  cream-poke ;  that  is,  a  small  bag  through 
which  cream  is  strained.  —  Pickering, 

2.  In  New  England,  a  machine  to  prevent  unruly  beasts  from 
leaping  fences,  consisting  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted  pointing 
forward. —  Webster. 

8.  A  lazy  person,  a  dawdle;  as,  *'  What  a  slow  poke  you  are! "  A 
Woman's  word. 
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4.  Poke-weed.  {Phytolacca  deeandra,)  A  oommon  plant, 
known  also  by  the  names  of  Garget,  Cociim^  Jalap,  &c.  It  is  a 
violent  emetic.  The  young  shoots  are  commonly  eaten  like 
asparagus. ' 

To  poke.     To  put  a  poke  on ;  as,  to  poke  an  ox.  —  Wehtter. 

Poke-Berry.  The  berry  of  the  Phytolacca,  from  which  a  rich  purple 
juice  is  extracted,  and  used  as  a  dye.  Also  called  Pigeon-berry 
and  Pocan.  —  Rqfinesqite,  Vol.  II.  p.  251.  See  Puccoon,  It  is  a 
favorite  food  for  tame  mocking-birds. 

Poke-Bonnet.     A  long,  straight  bonnet,  much  worn  by  Quakers  and 

Methodists. 

To  poke  Fun.  To  joke;  to  make  fun.  To  poke /un  at  U  to  ridicule, 
make  a  butt  of  one.     Colloquial  in  England  and  America. 

O  fie !  Mister  Noake8.  —for  shame,  Mr.  Noakes ! 
To  be  poking  your  fun  at  as  plain-4ealing  folks. 
Sir,  this  isn^t  a  time  to  be  cracking  your  jokes, 
And  such  jesting  3'oar  malice  but  scurvilj  doaks. 
And  we  know  very  well  your  story  *8  a  hoax ! 

Ingotdaby  Ltgendt,  Vol.  I.  p.  SS80. 

I  thought  you  was  pokin*  fun  at  me;  for  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  farmer,  and 
these  people  are  always  making  game  of  me.  —  Sam  SUek^  ffuman  NaUtrt^ 
p.  124. 

The  widow  admonished  Kimfod,  and  said,  "  Tou  had  better  not  be  poibm*  your 
fun  about.**  —  Margartt^  p.  49. 

Jeames,  if  you  don  *t  be  (\VL\ipokifigfun  at  me,  I  '11  break  your  month,  as  sore 
as  you  sit  there.  —  Neat's  Charcoal  Blotches. 

How  streaked  a  captain  feels  when  he  sees  a  steamboat  a  clippin*  it  by  him 
like  mad,  and  the  folks  on  board  pokin*fun  at  him,  and  askin'  him  if  he  has  any 
word  to  send  home !  —  Sam  BUek. 

Pokeloken.  An  Indian  word,  used  by  hunters  and  lumbermen  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  to  denote  a  marshy  place  or  stagnant 
pool,  extending  into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake.  The  equivalent 
of  Chippewa  pokenogun^  and  related  to  pokegoma  and  -gomig,  a  recess 
or  one-side  lake,  connected  with  the  principal  lake  or  with  a  river 
by  a  short  outlet.  See  Ow€n*s  GeoL  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  p.  280. 
The  wild  fowl  are  amazing  fond  otpokelokens.  —  Sam  Slick, 

Crocodiles  can  ciy  when  they  are  hungry;  but,  when  they  do,  it's  time  to 
vamose  the  pokelokens.  —  Ibid.y  Human  Nature,  p.  881. 

Now  and  then  we  passed  what  McCausIin  called  upokelogan,  an  Indian  term 
for  what  the  drivers  might  have  reason  to  call  a  poke-logs-in,  an  inlet  that 
leads  nowhere.  If  you  get  in,  you  have  got  to  get  out  again  the  same  way.  — 
Thortau't  Jfame  Woodt,  p.  61.' 
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I  had  antwares  pushed  the  canoe  into  tkpohelohen  and  was  aground,  remambat^ 
ing  too  late  the  half-breed*8  admonitions,  who  warned  me  against  these  mysteri- 
onnpokelokefu.  —  Murray* s  LeUert. 

Poke-Nose.     Offensively  intrusive;  unpleasantly  inquisitive. 

Among  the  articles  which  the  [U.  S.]  Senate  refused  to  fax  are  watches,  plate, 
and  dog».  The  main  reason  for  this  refusal  is  the  large  expense  of  collecting, 
and  the  pokt-note  scrutiny  inrolved  in  levying  such  taxes.  —  N.  T,  Tribunt^ 
June  7,  1862. 

Poker.     1.  (Dan. />oA;ib6r;  Welsh, /Hoca,  a  hobgoblin.)     Any  frightful 
object,  especially  in  the  dark ;  a  bugbear.    A  word  in  common  use 
in  America.  —  Webster, 
2.  A  favorite  game  of  cards  among  Western  gamblers. 

At  a  court  in ^  Kentucky,  the  case  of  Smith  w.  Brown  was  called  up. 

**  Who  *8  for  the  plaintiff  ?  *'  inquired  the  judge,  impatiently, 

**  May  it  please  the  court,"  said  a  rising  member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  "  Pil- 
kins  is  for  the  plaintiff;  but  I  left  him  just  now  over  in  the  tavern  p1a3ring  a  game 
of  poker.  He  *s  got  a  *  sucker  *  there,  and  he  is  sure  to  skin  him,  if  he  only  has 
time.  He  ^s  got  the  thing  all  set  to  ring  a  *  cold  deck,*  in  which  case  he  Ul  deal 
for  himself  four  aces  and  his  opponent  four  queens ;  so  that  your  honor  will  per- 
ceive he  must '  rake  the  persimmons.*  " 

**  Dear  me  I  *'  said  the  judge,  with  a  sigh,  * '  that  *8  too  bad !  It  happens  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time.  I  am  ver}'  anxious  to  get  on  with  these  cases." 

A  brown  .«tudy  followed,  and  at  length  a  happy  idea  struck  the  judge. 

'*  Bill,'*  said  he,  addressing  the  friend  of  the  absent  Pilkins,  who  had  spoken, 
**  you  understand  poker  about  as  well  as  Pilkins.  Suppose  yon  go  over  and  play 
his  hand  **  —  Wettem  paper. 

Pokerlsh.  Frightful ;  causing  fear,  especially  to  children.  A  childish 
or  colloquial  word.  —  Worcester. 

A  curious  old  convent  [in  Naples],  with  chapels  above  and  below, — a  pokeruh" 
looking  place,  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.— iV.  T.  LUerarff  World. 

Pokey.    Dull,  stupid. 

That  *s  the  way  we  girls  studied  at  school,  except  a  few  pokejf  ones,  who 
wanted  to  be  learned.  —  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

A  pokey  old  house  like  ours.  ^-  Mitt  FuUerton^  Cfrantley  Manor. 

PoUoy.  Combined  with  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  there  is  carried  on 
an  extensive  game  known  by  the  name  of  Policy.  To  policy  is  to 
bet  on  certain  numbers  coming  out  in  lottery  drawings.  A  person 
can  take  any  of  the  numbers  in  the  scheme  and  policy  them.  Three 
numbers  are  called  a  '^gigv  "  two  numbers  a  **  saddle,'*  four  num- 
bers a  **  horse,'*  either  of  which  pays  its  own  rate,  which  is  from 
12  to  9600  for  91  staked;  a  saddle,  however,  is  only  paying  a 
small  advance. 

Politioal  Capital.  Political  stock  in  trade  means  of  political  ad- 
vancement. 
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All  who  feel  on  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  who  are  not  dispoeed 
to  torn  every  thing  into  political  eapitalf  must  feel  rejoiced  over  the  lesult  in 
Kansas.  —N.  7.  Timet,  Oct.  14,  1857. 

To  politioate.     To  make  a  trade  of  politics. 

He  [Senator  Hunter]  proposes  to  put  all  new  clerks  into  the  lower  offices,  and 
to  promote  them  for  ser>-ice8  rendered  and  for  efficiency.  Nohody  can  doubt 
that  this  is  a  most  admirable  plan.  It  would  stop  the  quadrennial  rush  to  Wash* 
ington,  and  make  many  a  citizen  c^M  poli^xiHng  and  turn  to  hard  work.  — Rick- 
mond  Whiff,  July,  1868. 

Pollack.  A  name  applied  by  fishermeu  in  New  England  to  the  Mer- 
langus  purpureus  and  the  M,  carbonarius.  Immense  numbers  of 
these  fish  are  taken  annually  in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  —  Storer^s  Fishes  of  Massachusetts, 

Polt.     A  blow;  a  thump.     **  Give  him  ^poltV    New  England. 
To  polt.     To  knock ;  to  beat ;  to  give  blows  to.     Ibid. 
Polygamatioal.    Polygamous;  allowing  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

Why  not  insert  [in  the  platform  of  a  proposed  political  party]  a  polygamaHaU 
plank,  and  rope  in  Brigham  Tonng  'i—N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  10,  1862. 

Fomme  Blanohe.  (Psoralea  esculenia,)  A  native  of  the  prairies  and 
mountains,  oval-shaped  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  encased  in  a  thin,  fibrous  tegument,  which,  when 
removed,  exposes  a  white,  pulpy  substance,  and  in  taste  resembles  a 
turnip.     Called  also  Pomme  de  Prairie  and  Indian  Turnip. 

Pompion.  A  pumpkin.  The  name  by  which  the  plant  was  formerly 
known. 

He  found  in  that  towne  [Apalache,  in  Florida]  great  store  of  mais,  french 
beans,  and  pompums,  which  is  their  foode,  and  that  wherwith  the  Christians 
there  sustained  themselves.  —  J7ai/tfy^  Vtrginia  Richly  Valued  (1609),  p.  36. 

Pompion  Berry.  Another  name  for  the  fruit  of  Celtis  occidentalis. 
See  Hackberry. 

Pond.  We  give  this  name  to  collections  of  water  in  the  interior 
country,  which  are  fed  by  springs,  and  from  which  issues  a  small 
stream.  These  ponds  are  often  a  mile  or  two  or  even  more  in  length, 
and  the  current  issuing  from  them  is  used  to  drive  the  wheels  of 
mills  and  furnaces.  —  Webster. 

There  were  streams  meandering  among  hills  and  valleys ;  little  lakes  or  ponds, 
as  they  were  erroneously  called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  dotted  the  sur- 
face- —  Cooper,  Satansloej  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 

To  pond.     To  accumulate  water  in  the  form  of  a  pond. 

Pone.  Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  with  the  additkm  of 
eggs  and  milk.    Southern.    William  Penn,  in  his  account  of  Penn- 
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gylvania,  published  in  1683,  says  p(me  was  the  Indian  name  for 
bread. 

Captain  J.  Smith  describes  the  process  of  bread-making  from 
pounded  and  sifted  com,  baked  in  the  ashes:  this  *'  bread  they  call 
ponap.**  Of  the  grouts  and  pieces  of  corn  remaining,  by  boiling  in 
water,  they  make  *'an  ordinary  food,  [which]  they  call  vstatah- 
amen."  —  ^«r.  of  Virginia  (1624),  B.  ii.  p.  29. 

This  word  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  pass,  participle  of  the  verb  to 
bake,  or,  more  exactly,  to  bake  by  placing  in  hot  cinders:  apwou  or 
appoo  (Eliot),  **  he  bakes; "  appoourij  **  baked;  "  Abn.  abarin,  he 
bakes,  and  aharin,  bread  (Rasles) ;  modem  Abenaki,  aban,  a  cake. 
J.  H,  TrumbulL 

In  a  poetical  work,  called  the  **  Sot- weed  Factor,  or  a  Voyage  to 
Maryland,  London,  1708,"  the  author  thus  describes  the  tables  of 
the  planters :  —  ^ 

While  pone  and  milk,  with  mush  well  stored, 
In  wooden  dishes  graced  the  board; 
With  bomine  and  cyder  pap, 
Which  scarce  a  hungry  dog  would  lap. 

We  all  clustered  around  the  fire,  the  landlady  alone  passing  through  our  semi- 
circle, as  sbe  prepared  the  pane  and  fry  and  coffee  for  supper.  —  OlnutecTi  Texas. 

Pony.  1.  A  college  word.  A  translation  of  a  classical  text-book. 
So  called,  it  may  be,  from  the  fleetness  and  ease  with  which  a  skil- 
ful rider  is  enabled  to  pass  over  places  which  to  a  common  plodder 
may  present  obstacles.  — HalPs  College  Words, 

Their  lexicons,  pomee^  and  text-books  were  strewed  aioand  their  lamps  on  the 
toble.  —  A  Tour  through  College^  1832,  p.  30. 

In  the  way  of  pony  or  translation  to  the  Greek  of  Father  Griesbach,  the  New 
Testament  was  wonderfully  convenient.  —  Ifew  England  Mag,,  Vol  III.  p.  206. 

We  gladly  bid  a  last  adieu 

To  scenes  through  which  we  'ye  past, 
And  thank  our  stars,  and /MMitet  too, 

That  we  are  through  at  last 

Songe  of  Bowdoin,  Carmtna  ColUgenda. 

Then  long  live /Mmt«<,  great  and  small ! 
Who  rides  them  well  will  never  fall. 

Songs  CoU,  o/Neto  York,  Ibid,,  p.  227. 
2.  A  small  glass. 

To  pony.     To  use  a  translation.  —  HalPs  College  Words. 

We  learn  that  they  do  not  pony  their  lessons.  —  Taie  Tomahawk,  May,  1852. 

Pooy-Pnroa.  A  subscription  collected  upon  the  spot,  or  from  a  few 
persons. 
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To  pony  up.  A  vulgar  phrase,  meaning  to  pay  over  money.  Ex.: 
**  Come,  Mr.  Brown,  jxmy  up  that  account;  "  that  is,  pay  over  the 
money.  Grose  gives  a  phrase  similar  to  it,  *'  post  the  pony,'*  i.  e. 
lay  down  the  money. 

It  was  my  job  to  pay  all  the  bUla.  *'  Saliz,  pomy  i^  at  the  bar,  and  lend  ns  a 
levj-."  — /.  C.  Neai,  Skttcke: 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  •*  N.  Y.  Herald,"  March 
16,  1876,  in  speaking  of  the  sale  of  post-traderships  by  men  in  high 
official  position,  accuses  General  Rice,  of  Iowa,  of  receiving  large 
sums  therefrom,  adding  that  — 

General  Rice  is  a  bachelor  of  expensive  habits.  He  mast  have  his  codfiahing 
in  summer,  and  his  trip  to  Florida  in  winter,  and  you  mustjNm^  i^  and  keep  him 
going,  for  he  can*t  live  on  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

We^re  coming.  Ancient  Abram,  severial  hundred  strong: 

We  hadn*t  no  $800,  and  so  we  come  alcThg  ; 

We  hadn*t  no  rich  parients  Xxtpomy  t9>  the  tin, 

So  we  went  unto  the  Provost,  and  there  were  mustered  in. 

Hymn  by  a  Portland  CotucripL 

To  pool.  To  aggregate;  to  join  per  average,  as  funds,  risks,  &c. 
In  Wall  Street  slang,  a  combination  of  speculators  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  any  particular  stock,  and  thereby  advancing 
the  price,  or  to  carry  through  a  comer. 

The  plan  is  for  the  railroads  centring  at  St  Louis,  the  elevator  companies,  .  .  . 
to  pool  the  risks  by  combination,  and  send  cargoes  to  Liverpool  and  other  Euro- 
pean ports. 

Pooqnaw.  (Narragansett  Ind.,  poquatohock^  or  perhaps  from  the 
Delaware  poc-que-u*  Zeisberger.)  The  round  or  hard  clam,  so 
called  in  Nantucket.  In  other  parts  of  New  Kngland,  it  is  shortened 
to  Quahaug, 

The  Poqua^hock  is  a  little,  thick  shell-fish  which  the  Indians  wade  deepe  and 

dive  for;  ind,  after  they  have  eaten  the  meat  there  (in  those  which  are  good), 

they  breake  out  of  the  shell  about  halfe  an  inch  of  a  blacke  part  of  it,  of  which 

they  make  their  Suckadhock,  or  black  money,  which  is  to  them  pretious.  — Roytr 

WiUiaffu,  in  X.  I.  Hist.  CoU.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  180. 

Poor  Doe.  Among  the  Texan  hunters,  the  term  ^>oor  doe  is  applied, 
regardless  of  gender,  to  any  deer  that  may  happen  to  be  lean.  — 
G,  W.  Kendall. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  record  it,  the  veteran  hunter  had  cat  a  shoulder 
and  some  of  the  more  delicate  and  eatable  portions  from  the  deer;  nnd  then, 
rolling  the  remainder  and  larger  portion  out  of  the  way  with  his  foot,  remarked 
that  it  was  but  ^^poor  doe.*"  I  told  him  that  it  was  no  doe  at  all,  but  a  yoong 
buck*  —  I  could  not  say  much  as  to  its  fatness.  He  gave  another  half- laugh,  &c. 
KtndaWt  Santa  F4  Eaped.,  Vol.  L  p.  35. 
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Poor  Folksy.    Like  or  after  the  fashion  of  poor  people.    Southern. 

Poorly.     Badly;  ill. 

Poorly  off.    Not  well  off;  not  rich. 

Poor  "White  Folks.  A  term  applied  by  the  blacks  to  the  poor  white 
population  of  the  South,  also  called  the  Mean  Whites.  A  common 
and  still  more  contemptuous  appellation  is  Poor  White  Trash.  See 
White  Tra$h. 

Poor  "White  Folksy.    Like  or  after  the  fashion  of  the  Poor  White 
Folks.     Southern. 

As  for  making  up  mj  mind  to  like  my  new  master,  yon  may  preach  till  your 
hair  turns  gray,  *nd  I  won*t  do  it.  For  all  his  shiny  boots  and  spick-span  broad- 
cloth, he  looks  drtadlvdpoor-whiU'foOcty  lo  me.  —  The  Bidden  Path, 

Pop.     A  pistol. 

To  pop  Com.  To  porch  or  roast  Indian  com  until  it  '*  pops  "  open. 
The  com  is  laid  over  the  fire  on  a  shovel  or  wire  gauze  made  for  the 
purpose,  until  it  bursts,  when  it  curls  up,  swells  to  treble  its  size, 
and  exposes  its  white  interior. 

One  autumn  night  when  the  wind  was  high, 

And  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  plashes, 
A  little  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire, 

A  pepping  com  in  the  ashes. 
And  his  sister,  a  curly-haired  child  of  three, 

Sat  looking  on,  just  close  to  his  knee. 

Pop,  pop !  and  the  kernels  one  by  one 

Came  out  of  the  embers  flying ; 
The  boy  held  a  long  pine  stick  in  his  hand, 

And  kept  it  busily  plying. 
He  stirred  the  com,  and  it  snapped  the  more. 

And  Ikster  jumped  to  the  clean  white  floor.  —  Anonymous* 

Pop-Corn.  A  kind  of  Indian  com  which  easily  **  pops  "  or  bursts 
open,  when  roasted  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  of  a  dark 
color,  and  has  small  grains.  In  many  railway  cars,  pop-^om^  put 
up  in  paper,  is  sold  by  boys,  usually  at  five  cents  a  package.  It  is 
stated  that  the  managers  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia gave  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  pop-corn  on  the  grounds 
for  f  7,000. 

Pop-eyed.    Having  prominent  eyes.    Southern. 

Poplar.     See  TtUip-Tree. 

Poppyoook.  Pretences  made  for  mere  effect;  false  representation. 
A  term  of  contempt  for  a  statement  made. 
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Pop-Squirt.    An  insignificant,  but  pretentioiu  fellow. 

Popnlar.      Conceited;     aristocratic.      Pop'lar   as  a  hen  with  one 

chicken.  — Lowell^  Bigloto  Papers, 
Popular  Boveroignty.    The  rule  of  the  people,  the  right  of   the 

people  to  form  the  constitution  under  which  they  are  to  live. 
He  [Senator  Douglas]  has  only  vindicated  the  South' s  doctrine  against  the 

impending  success  of  a  dishonest  attempt  to  secure  for  the  South  the  supposed 

benefit  of  the  doctrine  nt popular  tovtrtignty.  —  Richmond  Examiner^  Jnly,  1858. 

Porgy  or  Paugle.    (Narrag.  Indian,  scup ;  pi.  scuppaug,  R.  Williams's 

Key,  1643.)    A  fish  of  the  Spams  family,  common  in  the  waters  of 

New  England  and  New  York.     It  is  singular  that  one-half  the 

aboriginal  name,  scup^  should  be  retained  for  this  fish  in  Rhode 

Island  and  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  the  other  half,  paug,  changed 

into  paugie  or  porgy^  in  New  York.     The  entire  Indian  name, 

howoTer,  is  still  common  in  many  parts  of  New  England.     See 

Scuppaug. 

Daniel  Webster,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of 

Walton's,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  from  Wood's  Hole, 

says:  — 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  in  the  boat  and  caught  some  fish«  namely,  tantog 
and  scuppog,  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  are  called  porgy  in  New  York. — Private 
Correipondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  83. 

John  Hardie,  in  his  **  Description  of  the  last  Voyage  to  Bermudas 
in  the  Ship  Marygold,"  London,  1671,  thus  alludes  to  a  fish  of  the 
same  name  in  the  waters  near  that  island:  — 
Plenty  of  Fish  is,  which  the  people  store. 
As  Pilchards,  Sinnets,  Gruats,  and  Salmon  Peal, 
With  Rock-fish,  Porgot*^  and  the  slippeiy  Eel. 

Porkopolla.  A  cant  name  for  Cincinnati,  as  having  eminence  in  the 
pork-packing  business. 

Pork-Sorapa.     Same  as  cracklings.    New  England. 

Portaal.  (Dutch.)  A  portal,  lobby.  Used  by  people  of  Dutch  descent, 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  for  a  small  passage  or  entry  of  a 
house.    The  principal  entrance  they  call  the  gang;  also  Dutch. 

Portage.  A  carrying-place  over  land  between  navigable  waters,  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  round  water-falls  or  rapids,  &c.  —  Picker- 
ing.  This  word  has  been  adopted  by  geographers,  and  is  universal 
throughout  North  America.  The  Portage  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  line  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  connecting  two  lines  of 
canal. 

Poaey-Tard.     A  garden ;  a  court  near  a  dwelling. 

The  sweet  bells  jingled  all  night  in  the  pouy-yard,  *mid  altheas.  honeysacUea, 
mod  roees,  —  soldiers  with  bayonets  keeping  them  from  mischief.  —  Ftf'^MM 
Ctn'.  N.  r.  TrUmne, 
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Posh,  Podge.    A  wet  place;  sladge.    New  England.    See  Sploik. 

Position.     **  Defining  one's  position  "  is  a  political  practice  of  modem 

days,  generally  resorted  to  either  by  gentlemen  who  have  no  other 

good  chance  or  prospect  of  bringing  themselves  to  the  special  notice 

of  the  public,  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  that  they  are  in  the  market, 

or  by  other  gentlemen  who  contemplate  making  nk  dodge  from  one 

side  in  politics  to  the  other.     It  is  done  either  orally  or  in  writing; 

by  a  speech  in  Congress  or  at  some  public  meeting;  or  by  a  long 

letter,  published  in  some  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  is  always 

glad  of  something  to  fill  his  columns.     The  highest  art  in  **  defining 

one's  position  "  is  to  leave  it  more  indefinite  than  it  was  before,  so 

that  any  future  contingency  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Barabumers'  Mass  Meeting,  to  MOf»-re8pond  to  the  noTQinatioiu  of  Cam 
and  Butler,  will  take  place  in  the  Park  at  five  this  afternoon,  and  be  addressed 
by  John  Van  Baren,  B.  F.  Butler,  Sedgwick,  Field,  General  Nye,  &c.  We  regret 
that  unavoidable  absence  at  Philadelphia  will  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing thene  gentlemen  "  de^e  their  pontitm,^*  especially  Prince  John,  who  has  th« 
reputation  of  being  the  most  straightforward,  plain-spoken,  flat-footed  'Bumtr  in 
the  country.  —iV.  r.  Tribune,  June  6,  1848. 

Poflsam.    A  common  contraction  of  Opossum,  as  in  the  Negro's  elo* 

quent  appeal  to  his  mistress:  — 

Possum  up  a  gum-tree,  cooney  in  de  holler; 

Come  along  wid  me,  my  dear,  I  Ml  gib  you  quarter  dollar. 

When  the  hickory  nuts  begin  to  drop. 
Then  the  pottam  fills  his  winter  shop ; 
He  lives  beneath  a  blown-up  tree. 
Bat  he  don't  love  too  much  oompanj. 

Hunt  the  possum  up  the  tree,  &c.  —  Comic  8omg. 

To  possum.  To  feign,  dissemble.  An  expression  alluding  to  the 
habit  of  the  opossum,  which  throws  itself  on  its  back  and  feigns 
death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This  is  also  and  more  com- 
monly called  plaging  possum ;  sometimes  posswning. 

In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country,  any  one  who  counterfeits  sickness,  or 
dissembles  strongly  for  a  particular  purpose,  is  said  to  be  possuming,  —  FlkWs 
Geogr.  (>f  Mississippi  Valley ^  p.  67. 

To  post.     To  post  or  post  up  a  person  is  to  bring  his  knowledge  up  to 

date,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  recent  occurrences ;  so  that  a 

person  well  posted  is  one  who  is  well  informed.     The  phrase  is  bor* 

rowed  from  the  counting-house. 

Mrs.  Fudge  has  kept  a  close  eve  upon  equipages,  hats,  cloaks,  habits,  churches, 
different  schemes  of  faith,  and  of  summer  recreation.  She  is  weil  posted  up  in  all 
these  matters.  —  Ik  Marvel^  Fudge  Doings. 

Postsd.  Well-informed.  '*He's  well  posted  on  the  state  of  the 
money  market,"  t.  e,  thoroughly  conversant  with  it. 
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Postal  Card,  Postal  In  England  and  Canada,  they  are  called  Post- 
cards. 

Postal  Currency.  Postage-stamps  in  circulation  as  currency  during 
the  early  part  of  the  late  civil  war.     See  Stamp8, 

Post-Note.  In  commerce,  a  bank-note  intended  to  be  transmitted  to 
a  distant  place  hy  mail,  payable  to  order.  In  this  it  differs  from 
a  common  bank-note,  which  is  payable  to  bearer.  —  Webster. 

Post-notes  differ  in  other  respects  from  bank-notes.  The  latter 
are  payable  on  demand;  the  former  are  often  drawn  on  time,  with 
or  without  interest,  sometimes  six  or  twelve  mouths  after  date. 
This,  species  of  currency  was  resorted  to  by  many  banks  during  the 
great  commercial  revulsions  in  1836-37,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  expansion  of  credits  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  country. 

Potato  Qrant.  A  patch  of  land  for  growing  vegetables,  formerly 
granted  by  the  owner  to  each  of  his  slaves.    West  Indies. 

Potash.  Place  and  arrangements  for  making  potash.  New  England 
early  settlements.  The  practice  was  continued  until  about  1830, 
or  as  long  as  the  manufacture  was  continued. 

Potash  BLettles.  A  term  applied  in  the  West  to  roundish  elevations 
and  depressions  in  the  earth  near  the  great  lakes.  They  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  decay  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  and  easily  decom- 
posed limestone  by  which  the  ridges  where  they  are  found  are 
probably  underlaid. 

Pot-Hole.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  are  found  circular  holes  of 
various  diameters  and  depths,  formed  by  the  action  of  water  in  roll- 
ing a  small  boulder  in  what  was  at  first  a  natural  depression  of  the 
rock.  It  is  a  common  notion  in  the  West  that  these  were  made  by 
the  Indians  to  pound  com  in,  whence  they  are  often  called  *'  Indian 
mortars." 

Every  little  torrent  has  its  furrowed  channel,  and  often  its  deep  pot-hole$^  as  a 
mult  of  the  action  of  the  water;  and  it  would  be  most  strange  if  the  great  flood 
of  Niagara  should  rush  on  its  course  for  ages,  and  produce  no  appreciable  effect. 
R,  BakeweU,  in  Sill.  Joum.,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  86. 

Pot-Pia.    A  pie  made  by  spreading  the  crust  over  the  bottom  and 

sides  of  a  pot,  and  filling  up  the  inside  with  meat,  t.  e,  beef,  veal, 

mutton,  or  fowls. 

An  enormous  pat-pie^  and  piping  hot,  graced  our  centre,  overpowering,  with 
its  fragrance  and  steam,  the  odors  and  vapor»  of  all  other  meats ;  and  pot-pie  was 
the  wedding  dish  of  the  countr}',  par  excellence !  The  pie  to-day  was  the  doughy 
sepulchre  of  at  least  six  hens,  two  chanticleers,  and  four  pullets!  What  pot 
could  have  contained  the  pie  is  inconceivable.  Why,  among  other  unknown  con- 
tributions, it  must  have  received  one  half  peck  of  onions  I  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  would  he  pot-pieUst,  —  Carfton,  The  New  Pwxhase. 
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To  potter.     1.  To  potter  round.    To  busy  one's  self  with  trifles;  to 
move  aboat  work  in  a  purposeless  way,  instead  of  taking  hold 
energetically.    We  also  hear  **  to  ptUter  round. ^* 
2.  To  tread  upon  floating  ice,  or  to  leap  from  one  piece  to  another. 

Potty-Baker.  (Dutch,  pottehakker.)  A  potter.  This  Dutch  word  is 
still  common  in  New  York.  Potter's  clay  is  there  called  potty-baker^ $ 
clay. 

Pot-^Valloper.  A  scullion.  The  English  word  denotes  a  house- 
holder, literally  a  pot-boiler.  — Wright^  Proo»  Die, 

Pot-^Vreatler.     A  scullion.    Pennsylvania. 

Pound-Party.  An  assemblage,  usually  the  parishioners  of  a  country 
clergyman  whose  salaiy  is  inadequate  to  his  support,  which  on  an 
evening  agreed  upon  meets  at  his  house,  carrying  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
articles  of  necessity  put  up  in  pound  packages,  as  contributions  to 
him. 

Sometimes  these  Pound-Parties  are  for  the  benefit  of   public 
charities.     See  Donation-Party, 

Pout.     A  New  England  name  for  Catfish   {Pimelodus)  Eel-pout^  the 

common  name  of  the  Lota  maculosa  of  the  lakes.    See  Catfish, 

These  *erejEK>ti<f  ain*t  to  blame  for  bein*  fish,  and  ye  ought  to  pat  them  oat  of 
their  misery.  Fish  has  their  rights  as  well  as  any  on  os.  — Mn.  Btowt^  Oldtoum 
Fotks^  ch.  iv. 

Powder-Post  **  The  hoops  are  all  powder-post ^^^  i.  e.  eaten  by  a 
worm  which  leaves  its  holes  full  of  powder.  It  is  generally  found 
in  sapwood  and  hickory. 

Power  and  Certifloate.  During  the  time  the  books  of  a  company 
are  closed  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  for  an  election,  or  for  any 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  issue  of  a  new 
certificate.  Most  of  the  sales  of  stock  made  during  the  closing  of 
the  books  are  deliverable  on  the  opening;  all  contracts,  whether 
buyer's  or  seller's  option,  that  mature  during  the  same  time,  are 
carried  forward  to  the  opening;  but  occasionally  a  sale  is  made, 
where  the  buyer  requires  immediate  delivery.  In  that  case,  the  old 
certificate  is  delivered,  with  a  power  of  attorney  attached,  for  the 
transfer  on  or  after  the  opening  of  the  books.  These  transactions 
are  reported  in  the  stock-list,  with  the  letters  p  and  c,  which  means 
power  and  certificate.  Sales  for  cash,  made  during  the  closing  of 
the  books,  not  marked  p  and  c,  are  for  the  opening  of  the  books, 
and  are  marked  opg,  — HunCs  Merchant's  Mag,^  Vol.  XXXVII. 

Powerful.  Great;  very,  exceedingly.  A  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in 
some  parts  of  the  countiy. 
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This  piano  was  sort  o'  fiddle  like,—  only  bigger,  —and  with  a  pawttfwl  heap 
of  wire  strings.  It  is  called  a  forty  piano,  because  it  plays  forty  tuaea. — Carl- 
ton'*  New  Purchase^  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I M  a  powerful  sight  sooner  go  into  retiracy  among  the  red, 
wild  aborigines  of  oar  wooden  coantry,  nor  consent  to  that  bill.  —  CatitoUf  The 
New  Purduue,  Vol.  I.  p.  74, 

It  may  be  said  generally  of  husbands,  as  the  old  woman  said  of  hers,  who  had 
abused  her,  to  an  old  maid,  who  reproached  her  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  marry 
him :  '*  To  be  sure,  he  *s  not  so  go<»d  a  husband  as  he  should  be,  but  he 's  a  jM>ver- 
ful  sight  better  than  none.**  —  N.  T.  Sunday  Dupatck. 

Mn.  8.    Hoarhound  and  sugar 's  amazin*  good. 

Mn.  B.    Mighty  good,  mighty  good. 

Mrt,  R.  Poteerful  good.  I  take  mightily  to  a  sweat  of  sugar  tea  in  desperate 
bad  colds.  —  Georgia  Scenes^  p.  193. 

I  hated  powerful  bad  to  part  with  the  horse.  —  Simms,  Wigwam  and  CoAw, 
p.  85. 

**  John,*'  says  father,  when  I  was  leaNin*,  "you  *Te  been  out  in  the  world, seen 
the  sights,  and  have  got  to  be  considdeble  smart;  now,  John,  look  out  for  yoor 
brother,  he  *s  so  pou?«r^ti/ green,  *tain*t  safe  for  him  to  come  near  the  cows,  for 
fear  they  might  eat  him.**  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  ike  Times. 

You  can  work  when  you  *re  a  mind,  Tom.  .  .  .  But  it  *s  powerful  seldom 
you  *re  a  mind  to,  I  *m  bound  to  say.  —  Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyetj  p.  34. 

Pow-^Vow.     This  is  the  name  given  by  the  early  chronicles  to  the 

feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  doings  of  the  red  men,  preliminary 

to  a  grand  hunt,  a  council,  a  war  expedition,  or  the  like.     It  has 

been  adopted  in  political  talk,  to  signify  any  uproarious  meeting  for 

a  political  purpose,  at  which  there  is  more  noise  than  deliberation, 

more  clamor  than  counsel. 

A  murder  was  recently  committed  upon  a  Sioux  by  two  Chippewas.  The  body 
of  the  murdered  Indian  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  a  most  terriflc  pow-wow  was 
held  over  it  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  three  hundred  in  number.  —  Western 
newipaper. 

As  I  live,  the  savages  scent  the  whiskey !  There  is  a  rush  towards,  and  a  jww- 
wow  in  and  about,  the  shed.  —  Cooper^  Oak  Openings. 

I  was  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Know-Nothings  were  holding  their  grand 
national  pow-wow  there,  and  laying  it  on  thick  that  **  Americans  shall  mie 
America.**  —  LetUr  in  N,  Y.  Bemld,  June  32, 1855. 

The  students  are  forbidden  to  occupy  the  State  House  steps  on  the  evening  of 
presentation  day;  since  the  Facult}*  design  hereafter  to  have  sl pow-wow  there,  as 
on  the  last  —  Burlesque  Catalogue^  Yale  College^  1852-53. 

To  pow-wow.    To  perform  a  ceremony  with  conjurations  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  and  other  purposes,  with  noise  and  confusion. 

At  a  distance,  with  my  Bible  in  my  hand,  I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  spoil 
their  [the  Indians']  spirit  of  pow-wowing,  and  prevent  their  recei^-ing  an  answer 
from  Uie  infernal  world.  —  Brainerd^  Indian  ^arrative^  1745. 

The  Angekok  of  the  Esquimaux — the  prophet,  as  he  is  called  among  our 
Indians  —  is  the  general  counsellor.    He  prescribes  or  pow*wows  in  sickness  and 
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over  wonndtt  directo  the  policy  of  the  little  State,  and  is  really  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  — JToiM^  Arctic  EaqUoraUons,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

Poso.  (Span.)  A  spring  or  well.  A  word  in  use  on  the  frontier  of 
Mexico. 

Prairie.  (French.)  An  extensive  tract  of  land,  mostly  level,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass.  These  prairies  are 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
especially  between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the  great  lakes.  — 
Webster,  See  also  Rolling  Prairie,  Salt  Prairie,  and  Soda  Prairie. 
In  the  North-west,  universally  called  perairy. 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 

The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful. 

For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name,  — 

The  PraiWef.  Bryant,  The  Prairies, 

Prairio  Bitters.  A  beverage  common  among  the  hunters  and  moun- 
taineers. It  is  made  with  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of 
buffalo  gall,  and  is  considered  an  excellent  medicine.  —  Scenes  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  133. 

Pralrie-Dog.  {Cynomys  Ludovicianus.)  A  variety  of  the  marmot.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  Prairie-dog  from  a  supposed  similarity 
between  its  warning  cry  and  the  barking  of  a  small  dog.  These 
animals  live  in  large  communities;  their  villages,  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being  many  miles  in  extent.  The  en- 
trance to  each  burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  of  earth 
thrown  up  during  the  progress  of  the  excavation  below.  This  mar- 
mot, like  the  rest  of  the  species,  becomes  torpid  during  the  winter, 
and,  to  protect  itself  against  the  ngor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth 
of  its  hole,  and  constructs  a  cell  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  it  re- 
mains without  injury. 

Prairie-Hen.  (Tetrao  pratensis.)  A  bird  seen  in  great  numbers  in 
the  prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autumn.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  domestic  fowl.  In  flight,  it  appears  like  the  pheas- 
ant and  partridge,  and  is  a  beautiful  bird.  —  Plinths  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.   It  is  also  called  Heath-hen  and  Pinnated  Grouse. 

We  saw  great  flights  of  prairie  kens  or  grouse,  that  hovered  from  tree  to  tree, 
or  sat  in  rows  on  naked  branches.  —  irviny*s  Tom'  on  the  Prairies, 

Pralrie-Itoh.  A  cutaneous  eruption  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  fine 
red  dust  of  prairie  countries  in  summer. 

Prairie-Squirrels.  (Grenus  SpermophUus,)  These  are  with  great 
propriety  called  **  Prairie-squirrels;  *'  for  their  true  home  is  on  the 
prairie,  where  they  replace  the  **  arboreal  "  squirrels,  from  which 
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they  differ  in  organization,  to  suit  their  necessarily  different  mode 
of  life.  While  the  true  squirrels  are  designed  to  live  in  trees,  and 
to  subsist  upon  their  fruits,  the  spermophiles  are  fitted  to  inhabit 
the  grassy  plains  which  cover  much  of  the  Western  part  of  our 
Union,  their  food  being  the  prairie  plants  with  their  roots  and  seeds. 
The  form  of  these  squirrels  is  adapted  only  to  locomotion  on  the 
ground.  The  body  is  thick  and  heavy,  with  short  legs;  and  in 
place  of  the  long  toes  and  sharp,  hooked  nails  by  which  the  arboreal 
squirrels  cling  to  the  trees  so  readily,  they  have  shorter  toes,  with 
longer  and  straighter  nails,  for  digging  burrows  in  the  earth.  The 
long,  flexible,  and  bushy  tails,  which  aid  the  squirrels  in  their  bold 
leaps,  and  keep  them  warm  in  their  holes  in  winter,  would  here  be 
useless,  and  soon  worn  ragged  by  dragging  through  their  burrows. 
The  spermophiles,  therefore,  have  smaller  tails,  that  are  carried 
straight  behind  them.  They  have  cheek-pouches  in  which  to  carry 
food;  and  two  species,  at  least,  convey  roots,  seeds,  &c.,  to  their 
burrows  to  be  eaten.  —  R.  Kennicott, 

Pralrie-State.    The  State  of  Illinois. 

Pralrie-^Volf.  (Cants  latrarut,)  The  small  wolf  of  the  prairies,  the 
Coyote  of  the  Mexicans.  Its  range  extends  from  Foiii  Riley,  Kan- 
sas, to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the  Rio  Grande 

of  Texas. 

the  prairtt'inaif 
Hiinto  in  their  meadows,  and  hia  fresh-dug  den 
Tawns  by  my  path.  —  Bryant, 

Prairillon.      A  small  prairie. 

Interspersed  lunong  the  hills  are  frequent  openings  and  prairiUons  of  rich  soil 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  — Scene*  in  the  Rodey  MowUaim^  p.  172. 

Prawohey.    (Dutch,  praatje.)    A  talk,  gossip.     New  York. 

Prayerfully.  Devoutly.  Ex.:  *'We  may  h^  prayerfully  disposed." 
Used  by  some  of  the  clergy.  —  Pickering^ 

Prayerfulneaa.     The  use  of  much  prayer.  —  Webster, 

PrayerleaaneMi.    Total  or  habitual  neglect  of  prayer.  —  Webster, 

To  preach  a  Funeral.     To  preach  a  funeral  sermon.     Western. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  words  are  not  in  the  English  diction- 
aries. 

Preacher'a  Stand.  A  pulpit  in  a  church;  a  platform  for  a  preacher 
at  **Camp  Meetings."  The  latter  use  occasioned  the  former, 
among  certain  people.  Southern  and  Western  usage,  but  occsr 
sional  in  New  England. 
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Freolnot.  1.  A  sabdiriBion  of  a  county  or  dty,  within  which  a  single 
poll  is  held  at  elections;  a  territorial  district  or  division. 

In  CAM  of  non-AOceptuice  [of  the  collector],  the  parish  otpreoinci  shall  proceed 
to  a  new  choke.  — Imws  of  ManackwetU* 

In  Fnuiklin  Co.,  Kansas,  they  had  no  county  commissioner  whose  duty  it  is  to 
appoint  voting  precinct  besides  the  county  seat.  —  N.  F.  Timu^  Oct.  9,  1857. 

2.  A  town  whose  corporate  rights  did  not  include  sending  depu- 
ties to  the  colonial  Legislature.    Massachusetts  before  1776. 

To  predioate.    Is  constantly  confounded  with  predict. 

To  predioate  on  or  upon.  To  found  a  proposition,  ailment,  &c.,  on 
some  basis  or  data.  This  sense  of  the  word,  said  to  be  purely 
American,  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Webster  or  the  English  lexicogra- 
phers. ^'Its  use,"  as  Mr.  Pickering  observes,  **is  very  common 
with  American  writers,  and  in  the  debates  of  our  legislative  assem- 
blies." 

It  ought  surely  to  be  predioaUd  vpon  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject.  —  Letter  of  John  Qmncy  Adams. 

The  great  State  papers  of  American  liberty  were  zW  predicated  on  the  abuse  of 
chartered,  not  of  absolute,  rights.  —  Giifbs^  Adminis,  of  Washinffton  and  J, 
Adami,  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 

Among  these  [projects  for  pecuniary  relief,  in  1740]  was  an  institution  known 
as  the  Land  Bank,  with  a  capiul  of  £150,000,  predicated  on  real  estate.  — 
Stone* e  History  of  Beverly y  Matt. 

To  pre-empt.    To  secure  land,  by  being  the  first  settler  or  occupant 

of  it,  in  conformity  with  the  pre-emption  law.  . 

The  following  account  of  the  process  of  pre-empting  lands  is  from 

the  '*  National  Intelligencer,'*  Washington,  July  1,  1857 :  — 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  give  the  right  to  any  citizen  who  does  not  own 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  any  State  of  the  Union  (and  to  this  he 
is  required  to  make  oath)  to  pre-empt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  by  fulfilling 
the  detailed  requirements  of  the  act.  These  requirements  are  that  he  shall  tile 
his  intention  in  the  land-office  to  enter  upon  and  improve  the  land,  either  by 
cultivating  it  or  erecting  thereon  a  home,  and  residing  upon  the  land  long  enough 
to  make  it  his  residence ;  which  time  is  variously  estimated  to  mean  one  or  five 
dsys,  just  as  the  Receiver  at  any  land-office  may  decide.  To  the  fact  that  he  has 
BO  resided  and  made  said  improvements,  he  must  produce  a  witness,  who  testifies 
that  such  and  such  things  have  been  done,  and  that  the  pre-emptor  has  resided  the 
required  time  in  the  house  on  the  land.  Upon  fulfilling  all  these  requirements 
and  paying  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  either  in  gold  or  a  land-warrant, 
and  the  fees,  he  receives  a  certificate  of  title.  A  duplicate  of  this  is  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washiiq^n,  who,  after  having  searched  the  records, 
and  finding  that  the  individual  has  not  pre-empted  before,  issues  a  patent  direct 
to  him,  and  he  becomes  the  owner  of  his  farm  by  title  direct  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Isaac  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  a  Negpro,  addressed  Governor  Marcy 
a  note,  inquiring  if  he  could  pre-empt  government  land  in  Minne- 
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aota,  the  same  as  white  persons  ooiild.    The  letter  was  rafemd  to 
Secretaiy  McClelland,  who  in  reply  said:  — 

I  have  to  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  United  Sutee  which 
would  prevent  you,  as  a  free  man  of  African  descent,  from  settling  upon  pablie 
land  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  and  acquirii^  a  right  of  j>re-e»|p<>ofk 

The  term  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a  previously  occupied  field 
of  study.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  lectures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook, 
the  **  Providence  Journal "  says:  — 

He  takes  old,  philosophic  ground,  that  has,  as  it  were,  been  prt-^mpti^  by 
skeptics  and  materialists,  and  standing  there  claims  it  for  God  and  evangelical 
truth. 

Walter  F.  Brown,  in  his  amusing  **  Historical  and  Comical  Cen- 
tennial "  (Providence,  1876),  thus  begins  his  poem:  — 

Mr«  Christopher  Columbus 

In  Palos  raised  a  rumpus, 
Then  went  bobbing  out  at  sea,  to  see  what  he  could  do. 

By  accident  he  landed. 

And  on  kissing  the  sand  did 
Pre-^mpt  this  mighty,  continent  in  fourteen  ninety-two. 

Pre-emption  Right.  The  right  or  title  which  an  original  settler  or 
squatter  has  to  become  the  first  purchaser  of  unsurveyed  govern- 
ment land,  of  which  he  has  taken  possession.  To  maintain  this 
right,  he  must  have  erected  a  habitation,  or  taken  some  steps  towards 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  This  term  has  long  been  in  use,  as 
Imlay,  in  his  work  on  the  Western  Territory,  published  in  1797, 
says:  — 

The  settlement  began  to  form  in  1780,  and  was  encouraged  by  settlements  and 
preemption  riykt$.  —  p.  14. 

Among  the  public  acts  of  Congress  is  one  entitled,  — 

**  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pn- 
tmption  rights." 

Pre-emptor.    One  who  has  a  pre-emption  right. 
Preferential.     Entitled  to  preference. 

No  party  has  any  such  pre/erefUiai  rights  over  the  lines  of  the  American  ']\ele- 
graph  Company.  —  N.  Y*  Tribune. 

Prehaps,  tor  perhaps y  is  much  used  at  the  West  in  familiar  language, 

when  additional  force  is  to  be  given  to  the  word.    It  originated  in 

a  jocose  mispronunciation,  which  appears  to  be  becoming  a  fixed 

corruption. 

Prekaps  Parson  Hyme  didn*t  put  it  into  Pokerville  for  two  mortal  hours;  and 
prehapt  Poker\'ille  didn't  mizzle,  wince,  and  finally  flummix  right  beneath  him  1 
Fieldj  Drama  in  PokerviiU, 

Prekel.    A  small,  flat  cake,  sugared  outsida    Pennsylvania. 
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PreMnt  This  word  is  put  on  the  back  of  letters  to  persons  residing 
in  the  place  where  they  are  written,  and  which  are  not  to  be  sent 
through  the  mail.  Peculiar  to  the  United  States.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  old  English  form,  **  these  present."  An  earlier  form  (as  in 
the  **  Paston  Letters,"  15th  century)  was,  "  To  A.  B.  be  this  deliv- 
ered," or  "  be  this  given."  Such  letters  were  sent  by  special  mes- 
sengers, or  intrusted  to  some  friend  or  traveller,  to  be  delivered  in 
person.  "These  deliver"  and  "these  present"  were  common 
forms  in  New  England  in  the  17th  century.  The  Spanish  equiv- 
alent, presenter  is  also  used  in  Central  America. 

Presidonoy.  1.  The  office  of  President.  "  Washington  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electors." 

2.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his  office.  "  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  died  during  the  presidency  of  his  son." — Webster, 

President.     1.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

The  exiBcative  power  shall  he  vetted  in  a  Pretident  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  &c  —  Cofuftte- 
Urn  of  the  UmUdStaUi, 

2.  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 

PreaidontlaL  Pertaining  to  a  president.  —  Webster.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  is  an  Americanism.  It  is  of  course  very  common  and 
indispensable  with  us,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  English  writers  in 
treating  of  American  affair^ 

The  friends  of  Washington  had  determined  to  support  Mr.  Adams  as  candidate 
lot  ih%  prtmdeMiial  chair.  —  Qfunritrly  Review,  Vol.  X.  p.  497. 

Presidio.  (Span.)  A  military  post  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  Many 
of  these  places  are  now  within  the  United  States,  and  still  retain  the 
old  Spanish  name.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a  fortress,  at 
others  to  the  entire  village  that  surrounds  it. 

The  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  the  gallant  Onate  to  New  Mexico,  to  take  formal 
possession  of  the  country,  and  to  establish  colonies,  missions,  and  pretidioi,  — 
Widizenua,  Northern  Mexico,  1848. 

To  preatidlgltate.     To  handle;  to  trick  with. 

So  long  as  a  question  of  finance  is  but  a  question  of  here  or  there,  we  may 
prettidigitaU  it  harmlessly  enough,  making  the  burden  disappear  under  any 
pleasant  name  we  choose  —  The  CongregcUionalitty  Jan.  24,  1862. 

Fretsel.     (Dutch.)    A  kind  of  brittle  cake;  a  cracknel. 

My  father  need  to  tell  of  a  woman  who  sold  crullers,  pretzels,  and  apples  on  a 
table  on  the  south  side  of  the  track,  who  was  so  beautiful  that  all  the  passengers 
clustered  on  that  side  to  see  her.  —  E.  E,  Hale,  Advemiuret  of  a  Ptdlman,  p.  18. 
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Pretty.    1.  Any  thing  pretty;  an  ornament,  toy,  picture.    Western. 

Thinks  I,  this  is  all  talk  and  no  cider;  and  I  asked  if  any  lady  or  gentleman 
wanted  a  picture.  A  dead  silence  ensned,  then  a  titter.  At  length  one  of  the 
chaps  said  to  his  sweetheart :  — 

"Betty,  suppose  you  have  your  preUy  taken." — Daguerrtoii/pmgf  Et, 
{WaaK.)  Star, 

2.  Well-disposed;  kind;  affable.     Northern  New  England. 

Pretty  Considerable.    1.  Of  some  oonsequence;  tolerable,  paasable, 
middling.     Used  in  this  sense  in  England  as  well  as  America. 

To  the  faculty  of  law  was  joined  a  pretty  conmderabk  proportion  of  tbefacolty 
of  medicine.  — Burke^  Hefiecttoru  on  the  Frentk  BevoitUion. 

But  you  seem  to  have  somtthing  pretty  contideraHe  in  the  right  pocket  of  your 
trowsers;  what  ma}*  it  be?  Why,  that's  a  wee  bit  pewter  whiskey-flask,  yer 
honor.  —  Scrcpe*t  Deer  Stalking^  p.  74. 

I  went  to  the  theatre  in  Boston,  where  the  acting  waa  preUy  eomnderable^  con- 
sidering. —  Crockett  $  TotWf  p.  87. 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  middlingly. 

Dear  Col.  Crockett^  —  I  have  heard  of  yon  a  great  deal  lately,  and  read  con- 
siderable of  your  writings;  and  I  feel  pretty  considerable  yreW  acquainted  with 
you. —  Major  Dotmmy^  Letter  to  Crockett^  Tour,  p.  217. 

There  are  some  folks  who  think  a  good  deal,  and  say  but  little,  and  they  are 
wise  folks ;  and  there  are  others  again  who  blurt  out  whatever  comes  uppermost, 
and  I  guess  they  are  pretty  contdderaUe  supertine  fools.  —  Sam  Slick. 

I  went  into  the  business  of  pepper-pot  smoking,  and  went  ahead  pretty  condd- 
erttbk  for  a  time;  but  a  parcel  of  fellows  came  into  it,  said  my  cats  wasn't  as 
£^K>d  as  their'n,  when  I  know'd  they  was  as  fresh  as  any  cats  in  the  market,  and 

pepper-pot  was  no  go.  —  J.  C.  Neal^  Sketches. 

m 

Pretty  Middling.    Tolerably  well . 

When  we  came  to  the  steep,  sandy  side  of  the  mountain  [Hecla],  it  would  be 
safe  to  believe  that  we  went  down  pretty  middliny.  —  P.  Miles,  BamMes  m  /ce- 
land^  p.  78. 

'*  Ah,  Mr.  Weller,"  says  the  gentleman,  "glad  to  see  you,  sir;  how  are  you?" 
"  Wery  well,  thank  'ee,  sir,"  says  my  father;  "I  hope  you  *Tt pretty  midlctfw'.'* 
Dickens,  Pickanck,  ch.  xiii. 

Pretty  "Weather.     Pleasant  weather.     North  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Preventative.    A  corruption  sometimes  met  with  for  preventive,  both 
in  England  and  America. 

A  cry  was  raised  for  the  establishment  of  a  preventative  armed  police;  but  the 
madness  of  such  a  proposal  could  not  long  escape  observation.  — Edinb.  Aimmal 
Beg.,  Vol.  V.  p.  99. 

Confidence  in  the  press,  and  a  belief  in  its  statements  concerning  this  cholMS, 
are  the  most  ifoverivX  preventatives  of  panic.  —  A^  F.  Eatress,  Aug.  6,  1849. 

The  most  effectual  physical  preventative  against  sleeping  in  church  is  to  take 
a  short  nap  just  before  going  to  church.  —  Halts  Journal  of  HtaUh,  July,  1880. 
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The  telegrams  from  London  of  the  19  Sept.,  1877,  thus  give  the 
opinion  of  the  correspondent  of  the  **  London  Time^,"  on  President 
MacMahon's  manifesto  to  the  French  people.  Commenting  on  the 
passage  beginning,  **  I  could  not  obey  the  mandates  of  the  dema- 
gogues,'* he  says:  — 

This  sentence  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  preventative  aimed  at  spreading  irritation 
and  discouragement  throagbout  tbe  nation. 

Prlekly  Heat  A  cutaneous  eruption  or  rash  which  appears  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer. 

Piickly  Pear.  (Opunfia  vulgaris.)  A  sort  of  flat,  jointed  cactus,  which 
is  found  in  sandy  fields  and  about  dry  rocks,  from  Massachusetts 
southward,  usually  near  the  coast. 

Prime.  In  a  first-rate  manner;  primely.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
English  adjectives  which,  in  our  vulgar  language,  are  transformed 
into  adverbs. 

After  a  little  practice  with  my  gan,  she  came  up  to  the  eye  prime,  and  I  detep- 
mined  to  try  her  at  the  first  shooting-match.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  175. 

Priming.  As  the  priming  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  charge  of 
a  gun,  so  this  word  is  used  in  the  West  to  denote  any  thing  trivial, 
like  the  word  circumstance;  as,  **  Your  com  crop  ain't  h priming  to 
mine,"  t.  €.  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  it. 

Stranger,  you  may  say  what  you  please  about  your  anaoondy  sarpent  of  Cey- 
lon, in  South  America;  and  your  rael  Bengali  tiger  from  Africa :  both  on  'em, 
heated  to  a  white  heat  and  welded  into  one,  would  be  no  part  of  a  priming  to  a 
griuly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  —  Crocketi*t  Adventuret  with  a  Grizzly 
Bear, 

Primlnary.  A  predicament;  difficulty.  Used  in  the  Southern  States. 
Sherwood^s  Georgia,  1  am  told  that  this  word  is  also  used  by  old 
people  living  on  Long  Island.  It  is  provincial  in  the  North  of 
England. 

To  primp  or  primp  up.  To  dress  up  in  a  finical  manner;  to  linger 
over  one's  toilet. '   A  woman's  expression. 

Arter  supper  I  washed,  then  I  put  on  the  cleanest  sort  of  a  shirt  that  Aunt  Jane 
had  fixed  up  mity  nice  an'  smooth,  then  I  drawed  on  about  as  nice  a  set  uv  Sun- 
day harness  as  yon  ever  seed ;  and,  arter  marm  and  Aunt  Jane  had  primped  up 
an*  fixed  my  har  an'  creevat,  I  was  reddy.  —  How  Sal  and  Me  Got  Married, 

Primpy.  Fastidious  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet;  finical.  A  woman's 
word. 

Prinoe'a  Pilde.     See  Pipsissewa, 

Printery.  An  establishment  for  printing  cottons,  &c. ;  print-works. 
Rare.  —  Worcester, 
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ProbabilitiM.  Old  ProbahUUies,  a  tenn  applied  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  bureau  at  Washington,  from  which  the  weather  reports  are 
issued.  '*  Vhiat  says  Old  Probabilities  about  the  weather  to-day  ?  '* 
Sometimes  called  **  clerk  of  the  weather.'* 

There  are  men  who  build  arks  straight  through  their  natural  Urea,  ready  for 
the  first  sprinkle ;  and  there  are  others  who  do  not  watch  Old  ProbnbUitlet  or  even 
own  an  umbrella.  —  Clarence  King^  Addreu  at  Yale  CoU,,  June  26,  1877. 

Prooeaaionor.  An  officer  in  Kentucky,  and  possibly  in  other  States^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  and  mark  out  the  bounds  of  lands. 

Profanity.  This  word  is  in  common  use  here,  more  particularly  with 
our  clergy.  It  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
meeting  with  it  in  English  authors.  The  Scottish  writers  employ 
it;  but  English  writers  use  the  word  pro/aneness,  — Pickering, 

In  a  revel  of  debauchery,  amid  the  brisk  interchange  of  profanity  and  folly, 
religion  might  appear  a  dumb,  unsocial  intruder.  —  Buckmuuter, 

Profeaaor.  1.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  any  thing.  —  Worcester. 
The  application  of  the  word  to  dancing-masters,  conjurers,  banjo- 
players,  &c.,  has  been  called  an  Americanism.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that,  even  in  Yankee  land,  the  following,  copied  by  the  **  Xat. 
Intelligencer"  of  Nov.  11,  1858,  from  an  English  paper,  would  be 
**  hard  to  beat:"  — 

A  great  shaving  match  against  time  was  performed  recently  at  Keigfaler,  near 
Leeds.  A  '*  Profeuor  Carrodus/'  attended  by  three  latherers  and  five  stroppers, 
engaged  to  shave  seventy  men  in  sixty  minutes,  and  succeeded  in  performing  the 
task  four  minutes  within  the  specified  time. 

2.  One  visibly  or  professedly  religious.  —  Worcester.  One  who 
makes  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  those  churches  where  such  a 
rite  prevails  instead  of  confirmation.  A  very  odd  use  of  the  word 
to  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

**  Ah!  **  said  Miss  Rayby,  '*and  I  can  remember  the  time  —  of  course  I  was 
very  young  then,  but  still  I  can  remember  —  when  Caleb  Edmonds  swept  out  bis 
own  shop !  '* 

'*  Dear  me !  And  now  he  has  the  upstart  impudence  to  send  his  girl  to  such  a 
school  as  that!  **  exclaimed  Miss  Sophia  Milwood,  the  spinster  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.    **  Oh,  the  pride  of  human  nature !  ** 

"And  he  n professor  tool  ** 

'*  Professor  /  **  said  Miss  Rayby.  **  Religion  does  not  teach  a  man  such  absurd 
pride  as  that!  *' 

Miss  Phillip  shook  her  head,  and  began  to  lament  the  increase  of  false  prqfes^ 
son.  —  The  Dream  of  Caleb  Edmonds, 

To  progreas.  To  move  forward;  to  pass.  — Johnson.  This  is  not  a 
pure  Americanism,  as  some  suppose,  but  an  old  English  word  which 
had  been  suffered  to  become  obsolete.    It  was  revived  here  after 
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the  Rev<dution  (see  Pickering),  and  has  lately  been  taken  into 
favor  again  in  England. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia  (art.  Americanism)  says,  '*  The  old  verb 
prSgresSf  which  the  Americans  use  very  often  and  pronounce  j^ra- 
greaSj  is  now  beginning  to  be  again  adopted  in  its  native  country, 
though  we  think  we  could  do  very  well  without  it." 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew, 

Tliat  sitverly  doth  pn>greti  on  thy  cheeks.  —  5AaJfc9»eare. 

Although  the  popular  blast 

Hath  reared  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  cloud, 

Or  progrtu  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  -^  Ford^  Broken  Heart. 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  a  flatterer,  progrtmng  from  his  butterfly  state 
faito  the  vennicnlar  slime  of  a  libeller.  —  London  Quarterly  Review, 

Her  first  teacher  was  but  himself,  at  that  time  a  pupil ;  but  she  progruted 
under  his  tuition.  —  Mary  Howitt^  People* $  Journal, 

The  launch  of  the  "  Leviathan  "  will  be  by  no  means  a  slapdash  affair  into  the 
*' native  element,'*  but  a  tedious  operation,  which  will  very  probably  occupy  two 
or  three  days.  On  these  points,  and  some  others  of  equal  interest,  we  shall  give 
our  readers  fuller  information  as  the  great  shipj)ro^reMe«  towards  completion. — 
London  Timet,  April  30,  1857. 

They  progreu  in  that  style  in  proportion  as  their  plans  are  treated  with  con- 
tempt —  Wathington't  Writingt, 

After  the  war  had  progreued  for  some  time.  — ManhaWs  Washington, 

Whether  this  word  was  used  in  the  time  of  Bacon  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  yet  it  seems  he  employs  it  in  the  spirit  world ;  for,  in  the 
asserted  revelations  made  by  Judge  Edmonds,  the  philosopher 
says:  — 

I  trust  that  your  own  hearts  vrill  respond  to  mine,  and  the  many,  very  many 
spirits  who  are  present,  till  all  our  souls,  like  one  spirit,  shall  unite  in  the  hap- 
monies  of  truth,  love,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  progress.  — Spiritualism^  p.  883. 

Progressive  mends.  A  name  recommended  at  a  convention  of 
Spiritualists  held  in  Illinois,  Sept.  7»  1857,  to  be  adopted  by  them, 
<<  as  being  a  cognomen  most  indicative  of  that  broad  liberality  of 
sentiment  which  they  desire  to  foster  and  maintain.'' 

Prohibition  and  Prohibitionist  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  one  in  favor  of  such  prohibition. 

Prong.     A  branch  or  arm  of  a  creek  or  inlet.     Southern. 

Prong-Horn  Antelope.  (Antilocapra  Americana,)  The  Prong^hom 
Antelope  is  familiar  to  every  hunter  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  From  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
ranges  from  Northern  Mexico  to  the  latitude  of  63^  on  the  Saskatch- 
ewan. It  is  also  abundant  in  Minnesota.  The  antelope  is  highly 
prized  as  an  article  of  food.    It  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and 
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all   its   motions    are   characterized  by  ease  and  grace.  —  S,  F. 
Baird. 

To  pronounoe.  In  Nantucket,  they  say,  <*  How  does  your  horse  pro- 
fioufictff  "  i.  e.  how  does  he  prove  or  perform  ? 

Pronounoement.  An  emphatic  declaration;  a  pronunciamento. — 
N,  Y.  Tribune, 

Proper.    Very,  exceedingly.     Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 

States. 

The  day  wu  gone  afore  I  got  out  of  the  woods,  and  I  goiprcper  frightened.  — 
Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  18. 

Properly.    Very  much.     Common  in  New  England. 

Father  jest  np  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  and  gave  me  a  wipe  with  it  on  the 
side  of  my  face,  that  knocked  me  over  and  hurt  me  pnperly.  —  Sam  Slick  m 
England^  ch.  26. 

Propioa.  (Span.)  In  Spanish- American  law,  certain  portions  of 
ground  laid  off  and  reserved,  on  the  foundation  of  a  town,  as  the 
unalienable  property  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public 
buildings,  markets,  &c.,  or  to  be  used  in  any  other  way,  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipality,  for  the  advancement  of  the  revenues 
or  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  —  Peters* $  Reports^  Vol.  XII.  p.  442, 
note. 

Pro-Slavexy.  In  favor  of  slavery.  An  expression  much  used  by 
political  speakers  and  writers,  and  but  recently  inserted  in  the 
dictionaries. 

It  takes  a  despot,  a  craven,  and  a  slave,  compounded  together,  to  make  a  Pr»> 
davtry  legislator  in  a  free  State.  —  Anti-Slavtry  Almanac. 

Pro-davtry  men,  strike  for  your  altars !  strike  for  jour  rights !  Sound  the 
bugle  of  war  over  your  land,  and  leave  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  country.  — KiA- 
apoo  Pioneer^  Jan.  18,  1856. 

The  intense  Pro^ilavtryitm  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  ...  is  simply  the  sign  of 
a  caste.  — J^.  F.  Triimne^  July  15,  1861. 

« 

To  proapeot    To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Proapeot.  Among  gold-miners,  what  one  finds  in  examining  the  first 
panful  of  earth.  Upon  its  result,  the  miner  determines  whether  it 
is  a  good  or  bad  pro.^pecty  and  governs  himself  accordingly.  If  the 
show  of  gold  is  good,  he  perseveres ;  if  not,  the  place  is  abandoned, 
perhaps  to  be  more  closely  scrutinized  and  worked  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  content  with  less  for  their  labor. 

We  got  many  good  proq>ectt;  but,  when  the  gold  gave  out  in  the  pan  and  we 
dug  down,  we  found  only  emptiness.  We  then  shouldered  our  pans  and  shovels, 
and  struck  out  over  the  hills,  to  try  new  localities.  —  Mark  Twainf  Roughing  It, 
p.  443. 
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ProBpeotlzig.  Hunting  or  searching  for  lead,  gold,  or  other  metals. 
The  process  is  thus  described  in  a  sketch  of  Life  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi:  — 

Tb«  chief  mart  of  the  lead  trade  it  in  the  town  of  Galena,  hoilt  upon  a  small, 
slvggbh  stream.  In  tnivelling  through  the  upland  prairie  of  this  neighborhood, 
yon  will  see  many  hillocks  of  earth,  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach,  as  if  some  huge 
animal  had  been  burrowing  beneath,  and  had  thrown  up  the  dirt  in  that  manner; 
bot  yon  may,  by  chance,  meet  two  or  three  men  with  a  bucket,  a  rope,  a  pick- 
axe, and  a  portable  windlass,  and  the  difficulty  is  explained.  This,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  is  a  protpeeUnff 'party;  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  they  are  on  the  look-out  for  ore,  if  it  is  to  be  found  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
of  the  ground.  —  N.  F.  LtUrary  World,  June  8,  1848. 

Our  claim  [near  Hangtown,  Cal.]  did  not  prove  rich  enough  to  satisfy  us;  so  we 
abandoned  it,  and  went/»ro9)ecfta^.  —  Bortkwick*9  CaUfomiay  p.  124. 

I  *ve  gin  up  diggin*  and  protp€ctin\  It  don't  pay;  and  I  can  make  more  by 
tellin*  new  comers  whar  to  sink  their  shaft.  If  they  find  gold,  I  get  half ;  and,  if 
they  don*t,  I  charge  nothin*.  — LtU,from  Cali/omiaf  N.  F.  Ttmes. 

Proapeotor.  A  searcher  for  spots  where  minerals  exist,  applied  alike 
to  the  precious  metals,  copper,  or  coal. 

Xprotptelor  goes  out  with  a  pick  and  shovel  and  a  washpan;  and,  to  test  the 
richness  of  a  place,  he  digs  down  till  he  reaches  the  dirt  in  which  it  may  he  ex- 
pected gold  will  be  found.  —  Borihunck^t  California^  p.  124. 

Protracted  Meeting.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  meeting,  pro- 
tracted or  continued  for  several  days,  chiefly  among  the  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Notice  is 
sometimes  given  that  a  protracted  meeting  will  be  held  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  where  large  numbers  of  people  assemble.  In  the 
West,  they  are  called  "  big  meetings." 

A  religious  sensation  is  raging  terribly  in  my  neighboriiood,  induced  by  the 
influence  of  the  expected  comet,  —  there  is  a  protracted  meeting  round  the  comer, 
and  high-pressure  prayer-meetings  on  every  side.  —  DoeiUckt, 

I  *m  a  gentleman  that  calculates  to  hold  a  protracted  meeting  here  to-night  — 
Sam  Blick,  Nature  and  Human  Nature. 

Ton  don't  suppose  a  pedlar  that  had  experienced  religion  at  a  protracted 
mettin*  would  cheat  a  clergyman  ?  What  an  idee  I  —  Widow  Bedott  Papere, 
p.  219. 

Proud.    Glad;  as,  **  I  should  h^ proud  to  see  yon." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  the  facetious  editor  of  the  **  Jonesboro' 
Whig,"  in  an  article  on  his  own  obituary,  says:  — 

He  desires  it  stated  to  the  world  that,  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he 
oonld  improve  it  in  many  respects.  He  leaves  no  apologies  to  bo  made  to  men  in 
this  life,  and  asks  no  favors  of  anybody  **on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  but  his 
God !  His  friends,  if  he  have  any  left  behind,  can  be  of  no  service  to  him ;  his 
•nemies,  he  ia proud  to  know,  **  caii*t  reach  him  I  " 
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Pro-Uiiion.    Fayorable  to  the  United  States. 

Jackson's  force  is  said  to  be  in  part  composed  of  Pro^Umom  mot  who  hMrm  baeo 
impressed  into  the  rebel  service.  — N,  F.  Tribune,  April  7, 1862. 

Pros  or  Proxy*  The  use  of  these  words  is  confined  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Prox  means  the  ticket  or  list  of  candidates  at  elec- 
tions pre^ented  to  the  people  for  their  votes.  By  a  law  of  the  oolony 
of  Providence  Plantations,  passed  in  the  year  1647,  the  General 
Assembly  was  appointed  to  be  holden  annuaUy,  *'if  wind  and 
weather  hinder  not,  at  which  the  general  officers  of  the  colony  were 
to  be  chosen."  This  clause  made  it  convenient  for  many  to  remain 
at  home^  particularly  as  they  had  the  right  to  send  their  votes  for 
the  officers  by  some  other  persons ;  hence  the  origin  of  these  tenns 
prox  And  proxy  votes,  as  applied  to  the  present  mode  of  voting  for 
State  officers  in  Rhode  Island.  —  Staples^ s  Annals  of  Providence, 
p.  64. 

Mr.  Pickering  observes  that  this  word  is  also  used  in  Connecticut, 
as  equivalent  to  election  or  election-day.  He  quotes  the  following 
instances  from  a  Connecticut  newspaper:  — 

Bepublicans  of  Connecticut,  previous  to  every  proxies,  yon  have  been  assaulted 
on  everv  side. 
On  the  approaching  prositf,  we  ask  yon  to  attend  universally. 

Dr.  Webster,  with  whom  New  England,  or  rather  Connectiout, 
seems  to  have  been  a  synonyms  for  *'  all  creation,''  says  the  word 
means,  *'  in  popular  tut,  an  election  or  day  of  voting  for  offioen  of 
government." 

When  the  qualification  of  a  freeman,  as  formerly,  was  low,  the  j^rimet  or  voters 
never  exceeded  1,300;  at  present,  the  qualification  is  better,  and  the  proxies  are 
only  88S.  —  DcugUm't  Summary,  1755,  Vol.  XL  p.  89. 

Pry.  A  large  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy  substances.  Used 
also  in  some  parts  of  England.  — Worcester, 

To  pry.    To  move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever.  — Worcester. 

Publishment.  A  publishing  of  the  bans  of  marriage,  which  is  re- 
quired by  law  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  **  Mr.  Doe  and  Miss 
Bjoe^s publishment  took  place  to-day." 

Any  persons  desiring  to  be  joined  in  marriage  shall  have  such  their  intentions 
published  ...  or  posted  up  by  the  clerk  of  each  town ;  and  a  certificate  of  such 
pubUskment  .  .  .  shall  be  produced  as  aforesaid  previous  to  their  marriage.  — 
StatuUt  of  Mastaehttsettt,  1786. 

Pucooon.  An  Indian  name  for  various  plants  affording  coloring 
matter;  hence,  probably,  the  name  of  Poke-berry.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be  '*  of  the  color  of  blood,"  or 
"  bloody." 
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1.  The  Sanguinaria  CmuutenmM,  or  Blood-root.'  The  juice  was 
much  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  dye  or  stain,  as  on  the  old  basket 
ware  now  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

PoameM  is  a  siiiaII  root  that  groweth  in  the  mountains,  which,  being  diyed  and 
beaten  in  powder,  tometh  red,  &c.  — Bmiiih*i  Virginia,  1632,  p.  27. 

They  have  the/wocoon,  with  which  the  Indians  used  to  paint  themselves  red; 
and  the  shamach  and  saaaafras,  which  make  a  deep  jellow.  —  Beverhf*s  Virginia, 
Book  m.  (1705). 

2.  Yellow  pacooon.     Hydrastis  Canadensis,  or  Yellow  Root. 
Puccoon  is  an  Indian  name  for  all  roots  dyeing  red,  orange,  or 

yellow.  — RafinesqiAe,  Afed,  Flor,,  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 

Packer.     1.  A  snarl  or  tangle  (from  v.  to  packer). 

Damplajf,  Troth,  I  am  one  of  those  that  labor  with  the  same  longing  [to  hear 
the  right],  for  it  is  almost /niciber'c/  and  pulled  into  that  knot,  by  your  poet,  which 
I  cannot  easily  .  .  .  on  tie 

Boy.  Like  enough,  nor  is  it  your  office  to  be  troubled  or  perplexed  with  it, 
but  to  sit  still  and  expect.  —  Ben  Jonmm,  The  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  ir.  Sc.  3. 

2.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  trouble;  agitation.  Frovincial  in 
£ngland. 

It  waa  natural  enough  that  the  Sqmre's  wife  should  be  in  a  pmdcer  to  see  the 
Ladies*  Book  [which  contained  aa  article  ridiculing  her].  ^  Widow  BtdoU  Papers, 
p.  826. 

To  pnoker  up.     To  dxy  up;  t.  e.,  stop  talking.    A  Tulgarism  equiya- 
lent  to  shut  up, 

Podjiky  or  Pujiky,    Fussy. 

She  *s  dreadful /NK{;idby,  Sarah  Jane  is.  She  won't  have  any  thing,  without 
it  *8  exactly  right  ->  A  Summer  in  Ledie  GoidihwaiU's  Life,  p.  87. 

Paeblo.    (Span.,  a  village.)    A  village  of  the  semi-civilized  Catholic 
Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

The  villages  of  the  chriatianixed  Indians  in  New  Mexico  were  called  puebhs, 
in  opposition  to  tlw  wild  nyving  tribes  that  refused  such  favors.  '^Widizenus, 
New  Mexico. 

Pnablo  Indian.     A  Catholic  Indian  villager  of  New  Mexico. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  the  hnhabitants  of  New  Mexico  are  those  knewn 
as  the  Pueblo  Indians,  They  are  the  descendanta  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the 
countiy,  and  are  so  called  because  they  dwell  in  villages  and  subsist  by  agricul- 
ture, instead  of  living  in  lodges  and  depending  upon  the  chase,  as  the  wild  Indiana 
of  the  mountains  and  plains. — Dams,  El  Gringo,  p.  lli. 

Poke.     1.  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 

2.  A  nickname  lor  a  native  of  Missouri* 

Pull-back  Dreaa.    The  name  of  a  lady's  dress  now  (1877)  univer* 
sally  worn. 
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I  met  my  girl  on  Fulton  Street 

The  other  eftemoon, 
With  her  drees  pulled  back  in  a  great  big  bunch,  — 

As  big  as  a  balloon  I 
When  I  aaked  her  what  the  trouble  waa, 

She  seemed  in  such  distress, 
SajTS  Bhe,~''0  Sam!  don't  be  a  fool, 

That  'a  my  new  jwtf-iodb  drtit.* 


ft 


Sajs  she,  **  There 's  not  a  style,  jon  know, 

I  ever  let  escape ! 
I  like  to  pin  my  pulUback  tight,  — 

It  shows  my  handsome  shape.** 

SoHff  o/the  PtUliaek  Drtm, 

Pull  Diok,  pnll  Devil.  An  expression  used  in  low  language,  synony- 
mous with  **  neck  and  neck,"  denoting  an  equal  contest  in  a  race. 

Pull-Doo.  'A  small  black  duck  found  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  seldom  flies,  but  relies  upon  swimming  and 
diving  to  evade  pursuit.  The  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
poule  d^eaUf  i.  e.  water-hen. 

Pull  doiNrn  your  Vest.  A  curious  flash  expression  of  recent  origin, 
without  meaning.  It  is  heard  on  all  occasions,  coming  alike  from 
the  lips  of  the  street-boy,  who  would  **  shine  your  boots,"  and  the 
fashionable  attendant  of  the  clube;  yet  no  man  can  teU  whence  it 
came.  It  is  without  parentage,  and  its  origin  is  *^  involyed  in  the 
deepest  obscurity.  * ' 

Flash  sayings,  you  know,  now-a-dajrs  are  the  rage, — 

They  're  heard  in  the  parlor,  the  street,  on  the  stage,  — 

"  Yon  're  too  fresh,"  and  **  Swim  out,  you  are  over  your  head;  ** 

But  a  new  one  *s  been  coined,  and  the  old  ones  are  dead. 

^  A  Centennial  crank  '*  is  one  that  is  new, 

And  **  Crawl  out  of  that  hat "  is  quite  recent  too ; 

But  the  latest  flash  saying  with  which  we  are  blest 

Is  to  tell  a  man  quietly,  *'  Pull  down  your  ve§t." 

H.  G.  Richmond  in  BurUm't  Evenit  of  1875-78. 

To  pnll  Foot.     To  walk  fast;  to  run.    Comp.  To  make  Tracks, 

I  look'd  up;  it  was  another  shower,  by  Gosh.  I  ptUU  /oot  for  dear  life.  — 
Sam  SUdt  w  En^land^  ch.  9. 

I  thought  I  *d  run  round  two  or  three  streets.  So  I  putted  fooi^  and  hunted 
and  sweat  till  I  got  so  tired  I  couldn*t  but  just  stand.  ^  Major  Doummfft  Mof- 
day  m  Ntw  York, 

Pulling-Bone.  The  common  name  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c.,  for 
the  yoke-like  breast-bone  of  chickens,  by  pulling  which  till  it  breaks 
children  and  young  ladies  settle  which  will  be  the  first  married. 
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The  shorter  piece,  which  decides,  is  placed  over  the  door;  and  tha 
first  unmarried  man  who  goes  under  is  supposed  will  be  the  future 
husband.     It  is  also  called  the  merry-thought  and  wish-bone, 
T6  pull  it.     To  run. 

And  how  a  man  one  dismal  night 

Shot  her  with  silver  bullet, 
And  then  she  flew  straight  oat  of  sight 

As  fast  as  she  could  puU  U, 

T.  G.  Feuendtn,  Yankf  DoodU. 

Pullman  Car.  A  drawing-room  car;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
first  constructor  of  these  luxurious  railway  carriages,  otherwise 
known  as  Palace  and  Drawing-room  Cars. 

I  got  safely  off  in  a  big  arm-chair  in  the  Pullman  car,  with  my  parcels  all  put 
npf  and  my  novel  in  my  lap  waiting  till  I  was  tired  of  other  things.  —  Mrt. 
Whitney,  Sights  and  Indghts,  p.  2. 

To  pull  up^  among  travellers,  means  to  stop.  Alluding  to  the  act  of 
ptdling  the  reins  of  a  horse,  in  order  to  stop  him. 

To  pull  up  Stakes.  To  pack  up  one's  furniture  or  baggage,  prepar- 
atory to  a  removal;  to  remove.  The  allusion  is  to  pulling  up  the 
stakes  of  a  tent. 

The  expression  was  introduced  from  England.  Thomas  Lech- 
ford,  an  English  lawyer  who  was  in  Boston  in  1688-40,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  England,  July  28,  1640,  thus  writes:  — 

I  am  loath  to  hear  of  a  stay  [in  New  England],  but  am  plucking  tip  tidkei,  with 
as  much  speed  as  I  may,  if  so  be  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  in  Ireland,  &e. 
MB, 

If  this  stranger  is  to  receive  countenance,  then  I  Ml  puU  a^  itdke$  and  depart 
from  Tinnecum  for  ever.  —  Knicktrbocktr  Magamne, 

Which  often  a  han'som  pictur  to  a  hungry  person  makes, 

But  it  don*t  interest  a  feller  much  that  *s  goin*  to  pull  iq>  Haket. 

Carlton^  Farm  BaUadt^  p.  S8. 

To  pull  Wool  ower  the  Eyes. 

The  Tariff  project  for  reducing  the  revenue  is  a  humbug,  —  a  trick  for  putting 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  innocent  people.  —  N,  Y.  Herald, 

That  *ere  stranger  *s  only  playin'  possum,  but  he  canH  pull  the  wool  over  this 
child*s  eyes;  he 's  got  'em  both  skinned.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas. 

Pult,  for  pulse.  Some  country  doctors  think  pulse  is  plural,  and  say, 
'*  A  very  good  pult,"  **  Yoxir pulse  are  strong." 

In  the  report  of  a  medical  case  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Caro- 
lina, communicated  to  the  «*  K.  Y.  Tribune,"  July  29,  1862,  the 
writer  says:  — 

Kext  morning,  pult  quicker  and  weaker;  ...  the  disease  was  Yery  obstinate, 
puU  increasing  in  quickness  and  symptoms  more  aggravating. 
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•Prnna.  (Felts  coneolor.)  An  animal  known  .also  under  the  name  of 
Cougar,  Panther,  and  American  Lion,  the  largest  of  the  cat  kind 
found  in  America.  Flint  describes  it,  under  the  name  panther,  as 
of  the  size  of  the  largest  dogs,  of  a  dark-grayish  color,  marked  irith 
black  spots.  It  is  in  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short 
legs,  large  paws,  and  long  talons.  It  conceals  itself  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  thence  darts  upon  its  prey. 

Puncheons.    A  term  which,  in  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States, 

means  split  logs,  with  their  faces  a  little  smoothed  with  an  axe  or 

hatchet.     These,  being  laid  upon  sleepers,  make  ^puncheon-floor. 

The  Squire's  dwelling  consiflted  of  bat  one  room.  The  house  was  constructed 
of  logs,  and  the  floor  was  oipwnchtont  —  Georgia  Scenes^  p.  12. 

Bill  knew  him;  and,  if  the  old  serpent  himself  had  popped  up  his  head  through 
the  puncheons  and  claimed  him  for  his  brand,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  scared. 
N,  r.  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

Pung.    A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box  made  of  boards  and 

placed  on  runners,  used  for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses.  — 

Worcester,     Also  called  a  Jumper^  which  see. 

This  name  of  a  cutter  was  formerly  written  Tom  Pung^  as  in 

Dennie's  **  Spirit  of  the  Fanner's  Museum,''  p.  243. 

In  that  fam'd  town  [Boxbnry]  which  Mods  to  Boston  Mart 
The  gliding  Tom  Pung  and  the  rattling  cart. 

So  in  a  rhymed  letter  in  the  ^^New  Haven  Gazette,"  Jime  15, 

1786. 

These  were  sledges  or  pungt^  coarsely  framed  of  split  saplings,  and  surmountad 
with  a  laige  crockery-<;rate.  —  Margaret,  p.  174. 

Punk.  1.  Rotten  wood;  touchwood;  spunk.  A  word  in  common 
use  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Northern  States  and 
Canada.  Ash  defines  it  **  a  kind  of  fungus,  often  used  for  tinder." 
Pickering, 

Punk  is  the  Indian  ?  name  for  all  perennial  fungi  growing  on 
trees  and  of  a  spungy  nature,  useful  to  make  spunk  or  touchwood 
to  light  fire  easily  with.  —  Rafinesque,  Med.  Flora,  Vol.  II.  p.  187. 
2.  A  punch  or  blow  with  the  fist.    New  York. 

To  punk.    To  push  or  strike  with  the  fist;  to  punch.    New  York. 

Pnnkin-Seed.      (Pomotis  vulgaris.)     A  small  fresh-water  fish,  the 

Sun-Fish  and  Bream  of  our  fresh-water  ponds  and  lakes.     Its  shape 

is  that  of  a  pumpkin-seed,  whence  its  name. 

An'  I  >e  ben  sence  a-visitin*  the  Judge, 

Whose  garding  whispers  with  the  river's  edge, 

Wliere  I  've  sot  mornin's  lazy  as  the  bream, 

Wliose  on*y  business  is  to  head  up  stream  * 

(We  call  'em punkin-seed),  &c.  —  LowtU,  Bii^ow  Pepers, 
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Pnnt    In  Maiyland  and  Virginia,  a  smaU  boat  made  of  the  body  of  a 
large  tree.    In  England,  a  punt  ia  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Pupelo.     A  name  for  cider-brandy,  formerly  manufactured  in  New 

England  to  a  great  extent. 

**  Han't  they  got  any  of  the  religion  at  yoar  house  ?  **  **  No,  maim,  they 
drink  puptlo  and  rum.'*  —  Margaret ^  p.  52. 

Ptuwy-WiUow.     {Salix  discolor.)    The  swamp-willow,  the  blossoma 
of  which  are  aa  soft  as  a  cat's  fur;  hence  their  name. 

Speaking  of  the  approaching  spring,  the  **  Providence  Journal '' 
says :  — 

Cherry-trees  have  put  forth  their  bloasoms,  pumy-wiUowt  have  donned  their 
silvery  catkins,  and  whole  armies  of  weeds  have  started  from  their  sheltered 
nooks. 

Pat.     To  stay  put  is  to  keep  still,  remain  where  placed.     A  vulgar 
expression. 

Thelereesand  wharves  of  the  First  Municipality  won't  '^sfny  puty  Last 
evening  that  part  of  the  levee  opposite  Custom-House  Street,  which  had  caved  in 
and  was  since  filled,  sunk  suddenly  ten  feet.  — N*  0.  Picayune. 

To  pat    To  start,  go,  decamp,  be  off.     '*  I  see  I  'm  not  wanted 
here;  so  I 'U  p^,**    See  To  get, 

B found  himself  by  mistake  in  the  ladies*  saloon ;  a  fact  he  was  politely 

informed  of  by  one  of  the  occupants,  who  said,  '*  Guess  you  put  for  the  wrong 
pew,  mister."  —  Notes  on  Canada^  ^.,  Blackwood' »  Mag. 

To  pat  a  Head  on.     To  bruise  and  batter  one's  head,  causing  it  to 

swell;  and,  figuraUvely,  to  silence  him;  to  shut  him  up;  to  thrash 

hisL 

The  ♦'  Providence  Journal "  (of  Oct.  22,  1877),  in  an  article  on 

the  quarrels  in  the  Democratic  party,  quotes  the  following  passage, 

which  he  recommends  their  reading,  ti^en  from  a  poem  with  which 

we  are  not  familiar:  — 

*Tis  not  a  proper  plan 
For  any  scientific  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man, 
Or,  if  a  member  don*t  agree  with  his  peculiar  whim. 
To  lay  for  that  same  member  for  to  put  a  head  on  him. 

To  put  into  Line.    To  arrange  orderly;  to  bring  into  line;  to  make 
accordant 

Governor  Hicks  has  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  [of  Maryland] 
to  meet  Nov.  27,  to  put  the  State  in  Une  with  the  Union.  —  The  Congregatiot^ 
aUtt,  Nov.,  1861. 

To  put  it  in  Strong.     To  express  one^s  self  strongly  or  emphatically. 

The  missionaries  in  the  South  are  pretty  careful ;  they  put  it  in  strong  in  the 
catechism  about  the  rights  of  the  master.  —  Mrt.  Stowe,  Dred^  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 
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To  put  off.    To  start,  set  out.    Originally  a  nautical  term. 

It  is  an  afltonishing  fact  that  over  fifteen  thouiand  persona  have  deaerted  their 
homes  in  California,  and  piU  off  by  every  means  of  conveyance  for  Fraaer's 
River.— JVa<.  InUUigencer^  July  S^  18^. 

To  put  out.     To  set  out;  to  be  off.     A  Western  expression.     To  pyt 

is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

As  my  wife*8  father  had  considerable  land  on  Blue  Fox  Biver,  and  u  we 
wanted  a  little  more  elbow-room,  I  says  one  day  to  Nancy,  **  Nancy/*  says  I, 
**  I  dad,  s'pose  we/w<  om<  and  live  there/*— Car^Toti,  The  New  Purduut,  YoL  I. 
p.  172. 

Well,  I  put  oui  for  the  Planters  as  fast  as  I  could,  where  you  know  I  found 
you  at  last.  —  Mc^or  Jtmet^t  Courtthipf  p.  68. 

There  was  goln*  to  be  a  raisin'  or  log-rollin*  a  good  piece  off,  and  the  oM  man 
reckoned  he  *d  better /n<<  out  in  the  evening,  and  stay  at  some  of  the  neighbor's 
houses  and  be  allowed  to  take  an  early  start  in  momin'.  — N,  K.  Spirit  of  Out 
TinuM, 

La  Bont4  picked  up  three  mules  for  a  mere  song,  and  the  next  dajput  out  for 
the  Platte.  —  Buxton^  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  66. 

"The  more  you  g^ve  the  slaves,"  said  Jekyl,  "the  more  dissatisfied  they 
grow,  till  finally  they  jni<  for  the  free  States." 

**yeiy  well,"  said  Clayton;  *'if  that's  to  be  the  result,  they  may  put  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  ready."  ~  Mrt.  Stowtf  Drod^  Yol.  I.  p.  196. 

Puts.  When  a  speculator  thinks  that  stocks  are  going  down,'  and 
wishes  to  make  a  small  operation  without  incurring  much  risk,  he 
gives  a  small  sum  for  the  privilege  of  delivering  a  small  amount  of 
stock  at  a  certain  price.  For  instance,  if  the  cash  price  of  Erie 
was  fifty-seven  per  cent,  a  speculator  would  give  say  fifty  dollars,  to 
«  put "  or  deliver  one  hundred  shares  at  fifty-six  and  a  half  percent, 
say  next  week,  ten  days,  or  any  short  time.  He  can  only  lose  his 
fifty  dollars,  if  the  market  should  go  up;  but,  if  it  goes  down  to 
fifty-six,  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  below  that  is  so  much 
profit.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  principally  among 
the  curb-stone  brokers,  men  who  have  strong  speculative  propensi- 
ties and  very  little  capital.     See  CaU  Contract, 

To  put  the  Licka  in.     To  exert  one's  self. 

Tou  had  better /»«<  iht  licki  in  and  make  haste,  or  there  will  be  more  fiddlmg 
and  dancing  and  serving  the  devil  this  morning.  —  Sam  SUck,  ffuman  Nature^ 
p.  164. 

To  put  through.  1.  To  carry  through,  effect,  accomplish,  a  piece  of 
business.  A  term  much  used  in  speaking  of  legislative  business; 
thus,  to  carry  a  bill  or  resolution  is  **  to  put  it  through.^* 

He  wiped  the  sweat  from  off  his  brow: 

**  These  drivin'  wheels  will  do  ; 
A  better  engine  never  ran  ; 

She 's  bound  to  put  iw  tkroujj^,*^  —  BaUroad  BaOad, 
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The  expression  is  much  used  at  colleges:  a  tMudkerptUs  his  pupils 
through  a  course  of  studies. 

First  Thacher,  then  Hadley,  then  Lamed  and  Pirex, 
"Eadiput  oar  class  through  in  saci^ssion. 

PruentoHon  Songi,  June  14,  1854. 

2.  To  carry  through  the  entire  length  of  a  route,  &c.    Of  stage- 
ooachman's  vocabulary. 

To  putter.  To  be  engaged  in  fussy  work  which  does  no  special  good, 
when  you  are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  at  all.  *'  She  's  puttering 
round."  The  English  word,  to  potter,  means  to  busy  or  perplex 
one's  self  about  trifles;  to  trifle. 

Patto.  (Fr.  poteaUf  a  post.)  A  stake  flrmly  set  in  the  ground,  to 
which  wild  cattle  and  horses  are  secured.  A  term  in  general  use  in 
the  grazing  regions  of  the  South-west. 

Patty-Root.  (Aplectrum  hgmenale.)  Also  called  *'  Adam  and  Eve,*' 
from  the  bulb  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the 
new  one. 

To  pussle  a  Philadelphia  Iiawyer  is  considered  a  very  difficult 

undertaking,  the  Philadelphia  gentlemen  of  the  profession  being 

regarded  as  remarkably  keen-witted.     See  Philadelphia  Lawyer. 

Had  General  Taylor  not  confessed  himself  a  Whig,  it  would  have  puaied  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  have  detected  it.  —  Southern  Patriot. 


Q. 

To  qoaokle.  To  interrupt  in  breathing;  to  almost  choke;  to  suffo- 
cate. Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  America.  —  Wor^ 
cester. 

Quadroon.     (Fr.    Quaterorij   Span.  Cuarteran.)    The  offspring  of  a 

mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man.     See  Negro. 

All  their  desperate  prowess  vanished  like  a  mist  before  the  moon,  — 
Left  the  Creole  maid  and  matron,  even  left  the  dear  Quadroon. 

Ballad  of  the  Cretcent  City. 

The  influence  of  the  quiulroon  girls  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  Louisiana 
afiaiiB,  which  has  been  altogether  neglected.  — New  York  Pott,  Feb.,  1877. 

Quahaug.  (Genus  Venus  mercenaria.)  In  New  England,  the  pop- 
ular name  of  a  species  of  clams  having  a  round  and  very  hard  shell. 
See  Pooquaw. 

The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  provide  that  any  person  who  shall 
take  any  quahaugs  or  clams  from  certain  beds  in  Providence  River 
between  May  and  September  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each 
offence. 
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If  in  70Qr  acoonnt  of  the  Squntom  Club  jou  had  itid  that  ^[ttahamgt  were 
better  than  clams,  or  that  Massachusetts  clam-bakes  were  better  than  Rhode 
Island  clam-bakes,  I  could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  —  Cor.  of  Providtnet 
Journal. 

Quaker,  Quaker  Gun.  An  imitation  of  a  gan  made  of  wood  or 
other  material,  and  placed  in  the  port-hole  of  a  vessel,  or  the  em- 
brasure of  a  fort,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  so  called  from  its 
inoffensive  character.  —  Webster, 

We  fancy  our  vessels  of  war  which  suffered  the  filibuster  Walker  to  escape 
were  armed  with  Quaker  gunt.  —  Providence  Journal, 

The  fiuded  impregnability  of  the  position  turns  out  to  be  a  sham.  .  .  .  some  of 
the  forts  have  maple  logs  painted  to  resemble  guns.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  soldiers 
cried  when  they  found  that  Quakert  were  mounted  on  the  breastworks.  —  Letter 
from  ManataaSf  N,  Y.  Tribune^  March,  1862. 

Quaker  City.  The  city  of  Philadelphia;  bo  called  from  its  founders 
having  been  Friends  or  Quakers. 

To  qualify.  To  swear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office,  and  hence 
to  make  oath  of  any  fact;  as,  **  I  am  ready  to  qvalify  to  what  I 
have  asserted." 

Dr.  Tate,  of  Virginia,  the  new  Auditor  of  the  TVeasuiy  fbr  the  Post-OlBce  De- 
partment, this  morning  qualified  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hia  office.  — 
The  (BaU,)  Sun,  Oct  1,  1867. 

Quamieh,  or  Camua  Plant.  (Phalangtum  escttlentum,)  The  adopted 
name  of  a  plant  common  on  wet  prairies,  along  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  West,  whose  root  (resembling  a  small  onion)  is  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Quarter.  A  twenty-five  cent  piece,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  is 
often  called  simply  a  quarter. 

Quarterage.    Entertainment  or  allowance ;  charge  for  keeping. 

For  quarterage  of  a  soldier,  St.  per  week.  Pasturage  for  a  honey  id.  per  daj, 
Connecticut  Reoords,  Vol.  II.  p.  886. 

Quartera.  The  negro  huts  of  a  plantation  are  termed  the  negro  quar^ 
terSy  or  simply  the  quarters. 

Queen  City.     Queen  of  the  West.     Cincinnati. 

And  this  song  of  the  vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine, 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  gsrlands  dressed, 
On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river.  —  LongfeUow, 

Queer.  Counterfeit  paper  money;  the  ^ng]iAh  flimsies,  —  the  Gipsy 
shoful  pitcher.     To  *'  shove  the  queer  "  is  to  put  counterfeit  bills  in 
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ciroolation.  Mr.  Hotten  calk  it  an  old  cant  word,  meaning  any 
thing  base  or  worthless.  —  Slang  Dictionary,  The  **  Providence 
Journal/'  in  speaking  of  the  examination  of  three  men  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  heads  its  article,  **  Boond  over  for  Shoving  the 
Queer.'' 

Quid.  A  corruption  of  cud :  as,  in  vulgar  language,  a  quid  of  tobacco. 
In  Kent  (England),  a  cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid;  so  that  cud  and 
quid  are  the  same.  —  Pegge's  Anonymia, 

QQiddling.    Unsteady;  uncertain;  mincing,  as  a  '*  quiddling  gait.'' 

Quilling.  A  piece  of  reed,  on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which 
forms  the  woof  of  cloth,  is  called  a  quill ;  an  old  English  word.  In 
New  England,  a  certain  process  of  winding  thread  is  called  quilling. 

The  child,  Margaret,  sita  in  the  door  of  her  house,  on  a  low  stool,  with  a  gmall 
wheel,  winding  spools ;  in  oar  vernacular,  quilling.  —  Margaret^  p.  6. 

Qnilting-Bee  or  Quilting  Frollo.  An  assemblage  of  women  who 
unite  their  labor  to  make  a  bed-quilt.  They  meet  by  invitation, 
seat  themselves  around  the  frame  upon  which  the  quilt  is  placed, 
and  in  a  few  hours  complete  it.  Tea  follows,  and  the  evening  is 
sometimes  closed  with  dancing  or  other  amusements.     See  Bee, 

Now  [in  the  days  of  Governor  Stuyvesant]  were  instituted  qvUtrng^tttB  and 
hosking-bees,  and  other  rural  assemblages,  where,  under  the  inspiring  influenoe 
of  the  fiddle,  toil  was  enlivened  by  gayety  and  followed  up  by  the  dance.  — 
Irving^  Knickerbocker, 

To  quit    To  stop.     **  Now  you  quit  teasing  me." 

Quite  a  "While.  **  He  stayed  quite  a  while,"  i.  e.  a  considerable  time, 
a  period,  perhaps,  between  a  short  time  and  a  long  while.  It  is 
a  bad  expression.  The  expression  ^*  quite  a  house,"  ^^  quite  a 
party,"  "  quite  a  town,"  are  also  bad.  We  hav^  heard  a  lady  say, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  **How  long  did  Mr.  A —  stop,  when 
he  called?  "  <*  Ohl  quite  a  lUtle  whUe," 


R. 

Raoooon.  (Procyon  lotor.)  A  well-known  carnivorous  animal  found 
in  most  parts  of  North  America,  valuable  for  its  fur.  Vulgarly 
called  Coon,  which  see. 

There  are  Arocotmi  and  Apossouns  in  shape  like  to  pigges,  shrowded  in  hollow 
roots  of  trees.  —  True  Dedaration  of  Virginia  (1610),  p.  29. 

There  is  a  beast  they  call  Aroughcun^  much  like  a  badger,bixt  useth  to  live  on 
trees  as  squirrels  doe.  —  Smith*s  Virginia  (1624),  B.  ii.  p.  27. 

Rakaugkeumt,  —  Smith's  Newijrom  Virginia  (1608),  p.  14. 
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To  race.    To  cause  to  run ;  to  chase.     A  vulgar  use  of  the  word. 

Between  five  and  six  o*cIock  on  Thurada^r  afternoon,  a  well-known  character 
named  Michael  Clark,  while  passing  the  comer  of  Cathedral  and  Franklin 
Streeta,  espied  an  old  enemy  named  Edward  Gettier,  perched  on  a  scaffold  swing- 
ing against  the  side  of  a  new  house,  btt83r  applying  a  painter's  brush  to  the 
structure,  and  regardless  of  all  things  below.  Both  had  been  previously  coo- 
cemed,  on  opposite  sides,  in  several  street  aif  rays ;  and  Clark,  thinking  it  a  good 
time  to  let  him  know  he  was  about  again,  slipped  up,  and  commenced  shooting 
at  Gettier  with  a  revolver.  After  several  shots  had  been  wasted,  one  of  the  balls 
took  effect  in  Gettier*s  side,  wounding  him  slightly.  Clark  then  ran;  and  Get- 
tier, jumping  down,  raced  him  for  some  distance,  &c.  —  {Bait.)  Sun,  Aug.  7, 
1868. 

Another  party  was  raced  as  far  as  the  house  adjoining  the  bank.  — Baltimore 
American. 

Raoe-Traok.     The  track  upon  a  race-ground. 

We  do  not  think  that  Tennessee  is  likely  to  be  much  of  a  battle-ground  here- 
after.   There  *8  more  probability  of  her  being  a  race-track.  —  LauismlU  Jamrual, 

Raok,  for  wreck.     As  in  the  expression,  **  He 's  gone  to  rack  and 

ruin." 

Raokabones.     A  lean  horse;  an  emaciated  creature 

He  is  afraid  that  this  mettlesome  charger  [upon  which  he  was  leading  another 
horse]  cannot  be  trusted  going  down  hill,  otherwise  he  would  let  go  of  the  old 
rachabonee. 

Raddle.  In  New  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden 
bar,  with  a  row  of  upright  pegs  set  in  it,  which  is  employed  by 
domestic  weavers  to  keep  the  warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent 
it  from  becoming  entangled  when  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  of  a 
loom.  —  Webster.    It  is  an  English  term. 

Raft.  1.  A  frame  or  float,  made  by  laying  pieces  of  timber  across 
each  other.  — Johnson.  In  North  America,  rafts  are  constructed 
of  immense  size,  and  comprise  timber,  boards,  staves,  &c.  They 
are  floated  down  from  the  interior  to  the  tide-waters,  being  pro- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  current,  assisted  by  large  oars  and  sails, 
to  their  place  of  destination.  The  men  employed  on  these  rafts 
construct  rude  huts  upon  them,  in  which  they  often  dwell  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  arriving  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken  to 
pieces  for  shipping  to  foreign  parts. 

2.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  large  collection  of  timber  and 
fallen  trees,  which,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  are 
arrested  in  their  downward  course  by  flats  or  shallow  places.  Here 
they  accumulate,  and  sometimes  block  up  the  river  for  miles.  The 
great  raft  on  Red  River  extended  twenty  miles,  and  required  an 
immense  outlay  of  money  to  remove  it  in  order  to  make  the  river 
navigable. 
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It  WM  or«r  this  rttfi  thAt  poor  Will  Harrod  fared  when  he  was  escaping  from 
the  Camanches.  And  what  ia  left  of  the  rafl,  and  what  the  pilot  explained  to 
them,  did  not  disappoint  them-  The  history  of  the  raft  can  be  made  out  clearly 
enough  by  any  traveller  who  passes  up  the  river.  —  E,  E  Hale^  Adventure*  qf 
a  Pullman^  p.  134. 

8.  A  large  number,  a  host.     Vulgar. 

We  have  killed  Calhoun  and  Biddle ;  but  there  is  a  rafl  of  fellows  to  put  down 
yet.  —  Mc^cr  Dowmng*»  LeUers,  p.  93. 

We  *ve  shoals  of  shad,  whole  rafU  of  canvas-back  ducks,  and  no  end  of  terra- 
l^ns.  ^Burton,  Waggeries, 

Among  its  notices  to  correspondents,  an  exchange  paper  says:  **  Ara/t  of 
original  articles  are  on  file  for  next  week."  We  hope  none  of  them  will  prove 
mere  lumber.  —  N.  F.  Tribune, 

The  Elder's  wife  was  a  sick-lookin*  woman,  with  a  whole  raft  o*  young  ones 
aqnaUing  round  her.  —  Widow  BedoU  Fapert^  p.  210. 

To  raft.     To  transport  on  a  raft.  —  Webster, 

Raftiiig.     The  business  of  constructing  and  floating  rafts. 

A  man  who  follows  the  business  of  rafting. 


To  take  the  rag  off  the  bush,  or  simply  to  take  the  rag  off,  is  to 
bear  away  the  palm. 

I  had  an  everlastin*  fast  Narragansett  paeer.  I  was  considerable  proud  of  him, 
I  assure  yon ;  for  he  Ufok  the  rag  of  the  bush  in  great  style.  —  Sam  SUeky  Humum 
Natuire^  p.  S18. 

*'  I>on*t  be  sheered,*'  sais  I,  **6ineral,  don't  be  skeered.  I  ain't  a  goin'  for  to 
hurt  you,  but  jist  to  salute  you  as  my  senior  officer,  for  it  tante  often  two  such 
old  heroes  like  you  and  me  meet,  I  can  tell  you.  You  fit  at  Waterloo,  and  I  fit 
at  Bunker's  Hill ;  you  whipt  the  French,  and  we  whipt  the  English.  P'raps 
history  can't  show  jist  two  such  battles  as  them ;  they  take  the  rag  q^ quite. "  — 
8mn  Slick  in  England,  ch.  38. 

Rag  Carpet.  A  carpet  made  of  rags,  formerly  made  by  families,  but 
now  woven  by  hand,  the  rags  being  first  cut  into  strips. 

Rag  Money.    Paper  money. 

Raid.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion,  especially  an  inroad  or  incur- 
sion of  mounted  men.  A  Scottish  word,  which  within  a  few  years 
has  come  to  be  much  used  in  the  United  States.  —  Webster,  A  hos- 
tile incursion.  —  Wright,  Prov.  Die, 

The  word  is  not  found  in  Johnson  or  Richardson,  but  appears  in 
Latham's  edition  of  the  former,  with  examples  of  its  use  from  liv- 
ing authors. 

There  are  permanent  conquests,  temporary  occupations,  and  occasional  raids.  — 
fferbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biologg, 
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Jamiesou  has  Itade,  Raid.  An  inyasion  properly  of  the  equestriaD 
kind,  which  he  derives  from  the  Ang.-Sax.  ridan,  to  ride.  He  alao 
gives  early  examples  of  its  use.  —  Scottish  Die, 

Schyr  Andrew  syne  wyth  stalwort  hand 

Made  syndij  radii  in  Ingland.  —  Wyntown,  viii.  34,  34. 

RalL  A  piece  of  timber,  cleft,  hewed,  or  sawed,  inserted  in  upright 
posts  for  fencing.  The  common  rails  among  farmers  are  rough, 
being  used  as  they  are  split  from  the  chestnut  or  other  trees.  — 
Webster, 

Rail-Car.     A  car  for  transporting  passengers  on  railroads. 

To  rail  it    To  travel  by  raihroad. 

From  Petersbaygh,  I  railtd  U  through  the  North  Carolina  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  lumber  country,  to  the  great  American  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber 
depot,  —  Wilmington.  The  prospect  is,  from  the  car-windows,  continuoual j  an 
immensity  of  pine^  pine,  nothing  but  pine-trees,  broken  here  and  there  with  open- 
ings  of  pine  under-brush.  —  Letter  in  N.  Y,  Tribune,  May  22, 1848. 

Railroad  Nomenolatnre.  In  all  that  appertains  to  railroads,  loco- 
motives, and  travelling  by  rail,  we  use  quite  different  terms  from 
the  corresponding  ones  used  in  England,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following:  — 

In  the  U.  S.  we  say  Railroad; 

Railroad  Depot; 
Cow-catcher  or  Pilot; 
Engineer; 
Fireman; 
Conductor; 
Ticket  Office; 

Baggage; 

Baggage  Car; 

Passenger  Car; 

Track; 

Turn-out; 

Frog; 

Switches ; 

Check  Rails ; 

Trucks  (under  the  Cars); 

Switching  off; 

Freight  Train ; 

To  railroad.    To  be  a  conductor  on  a  railroad.    Pennsylvania. 

Raise.    To  make  a  raise  is  a  vulgar  American  phrase,  meaning  to  make 

a  haul,  to  raise  the  wind. 

The  chances  were  altogether  favorable  for  making  a  raise,  without  fear  of 
detection.  —  Simon  Suggs,  p.  48. 

I  made  a.raise  uf  a  horse  and  saw,  after  being  a  wood-piler^s  apprentice  for  a 
while.  —Neal^  Sketches, 
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In  England,  Railway. 

It 

Railway  Station. 

11 

Plough. 

ft 

Engine-driver. 
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Stoker. 
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Guard. 

II 

Booking  Office. 

It 

Luggaga. 

II 

Luggage  Van. 

II 

Carriage. 

II 

Line. 

II 

Siding. 

II 

Crossing  Plate. 

II 

Points. 

1) 

Guard  Rails. 

1        11 

Bogies. 

II 

Shunting. 

II 

Goods  Train. 
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To  raise.  1.  To  cause  to  grow;  to  procure  to  be  produced,  bred,  or 
propagihted:  as,  to  raise  wheat,  barley,  hops,  &c. ;  to  raue  horses, 
oxen,  or  sheep.  — Webster. 

To  raise  is  applied  in  the  Southern  States  tx>  the  breeding  of 
Negroes.  It  is  also  8(Mnetimes  heard  at  the  North  among  the  illit- 
erate ;  as,  '*  I  was  raised  in  Connecticut,"  meaning  brought  up  there. 
See  more  in  Pickering's  Vocabulary. 

Ton  know  I  wu  raitedy  as  thej  tmy  in  Vii^^nla,  among  the  moantaina  of  the 
North.— Pau/rfm^,  LeUer»from  the  Souih,  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

Old  Negro  Bill,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sampson,  Hunt  Co.,  Virginia,  was  raised 
there,  and  served  in  the  American  Rerolutlon,  a  portion  of  the  time  as  a  servant 
to  Washington.  —(  Wa^.)  £v.  Star,  Jan.  7,  1867. 

Miss  Asphyxia  had  talked  of  takin*  a  child  from  the  poor-house,  and  so  raisin* 
her  own  help.  —  Mrs,  Stows,  Oldtown  FoUes,  p.  98. 

2.  To  obtidn  with  difficulty  or  in  a  discreditable  manner. 

8.  To  make  up,  fabricate,  invent;  as,  **  That's  a  tale  they've 
raised  on  me,"  meaning  some  ludicrous  or  disgraceful  anecdote 
invented  against  a  person.     Western. 

To  raise  a  Bead.    This  expression  is  used  at  the  West,  and  means  to 

bring  to  a  head,  to  make  succeed.   The  figure  is  taken  from  brandy, 

rum,  or  other  liquors,  which  will  not  *<  raise  a  bead,"  unless  of  the 

proper  strength. 

The  result  was,  if  the  convention  had  been  then  held,  the  party  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  raise  a  bead.  —  Letter  from  Ohio,  N.  Y,  Tribuney  1846. 

To  raise  a  Racket.    To  make  a  racket  or  noise. 

I  see  it  wani*t  no  use  mum*  a  racket ;  so  I  coiiclnded  I  *d  have  satisfaction  oat 
of  him,  and  began  shakin*  my  fist  at  him.  —  Southern  Sketches^  p.  86. 

To  raiaa  Cain.    To  cause  a  disturbance ;  to  make  a  row. 

Now  bring  Mexico  into  the  Union,  and  I  *d  like  to  know  which  of  the  great 
powem  would  undertake  to  dictate  to  her,  or  tell  her  what  fhe  must  do.  .  .  . 
There  wouldn't  be  any  struttin*  about,  and  talkin*  big,  and  threatenin*  to  raise 
Cain,**  — Samnurndf  Lakes  and  Forest  Scenes. 

"1*11  tell  yon  what,  Solomon  Peters/'  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  "  I  *d  jest  as  soon 
have  the  red  dragon  in  the  Revelation  a  comin*  down  on  my  house  as  a  boy!  If 
I  don*t  work  hard  enough  now,  I  *d  tike  to  know,  without  harin*  a  boy  around 
rmsin*  ginenl  Cam,"—  Mrs,  Stowe,  (Hdtown  FoObs,  p.  116. 

A  man  who  had  been  beating  hia  wife,  and  was  raising  Cain  with  a  white  woman, 
both  being  drunk,  was  arrested  and  locked  up.  — N.  T.  Herald, 

TO  raiae  one's  Dander.    To  get  into  a  passion.    See  Dander. 

If  John  Bull  had  riz  our  dander 

Settin*  foot  on  yonder  shore. 
Then  we  should  have  hollered  grander 
Than  the  broad  Atlantic's  roar. 

{London]  Pnnck,  Feb.  7, 1866. 
88 
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Every  time  I  come  up  from  Loniaiana,  I  foand  Jen  hangiti*  round  that  gal, 
lookin*  awful  sweet,  and  a  fellow  couldn't  go  near  her  without  rotmi*  his  dander. 
Eobb,  SqwMer  Life, 

To  raise  one's  Hair.  In  the  semi-barbarous  dialect  used  by  the  hunten, 
trappers,  and  others  who  traverse  the  great  plains  and  prairies  of 
the  West,  scalping  a  man  is  *'  raising  (or  lifting)  his  hair.** 

Kit  Carson  is  the  paragon  of  mountaineers :  to  look  at  him,  no  one  would  think 
that  the  mild4ooking  being  before  him  was  an  incarnate  devil  in  an  Indian  fight, 
and  had  raited  more  hair  from  the  red-skins  than  any  two  men  in  the  Westuni 
country.  —  Huxton,  L\fe  in  the  Far  Wett^  p.  194. 

To  raise  the  Hatchet  means,  among  the  American  Indians,  to  pre- 
pare for  war;  *'  to  dig  up  the  hatchet."     See  Hatchet 

In  Major  Robert  Rogers's  **  Tragedy  of  Ponteae,  or  the  Savages 
of  America,"  (Lond.,  1766),  the  great  chief,  addressing  Governor 
Sharp,  said:  — 

We  *d  love  you,  treat  you  as  our  friends  and  brothers. 
And  raise  the  hatchet  only  in  your  cause. 

To  which  the  Governor  replied:  — 

Our  King  is  very  anxious  for  your  welfare. 
And  greatly  wishes  for  your  Love  and  Friendship ; 
He  would  not  have  the  Hatchet  ever  raised^ 
But  buried  deep,  stamps  down,  and  cover*d  o*er.  —  p.  81. 
Thus  do  I  ratfs  the  HaUihet  from  the  ground, 
Sharpened  and  bright  may  it  be  stained  with  Blood.  — /W.,  p.  65. 

Raising-Bee  or  Raising.  In  New  England  and  the  Northern  States, 
the  operation  or  work  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  building. — 
Webster. 

On  such  occasions,  the  neighboring  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  and  lend  their  assistance.  In  this  way,  the  framework  of 
the  largest  house  or  bam  is  set  up  in  a  few  hours. 

Raistng-hees  were  frequent,  where  houses  sprang  up  at  the  wagging  of  the  fid* 
die-stick,  as  the  walls  of  Thebes  sprang  up  of  yore  to  the  sound  of  the  Ijre  of 
Amphion  — Knickerbocker's  New  York, 

This  spectacle  of  a  raiting^  though  so  common-place  an  affair  elsewhere,  is 
something  worth  seeing  in  the  woods.  —  Mrs.  Clavers's  Forest  Life, 

Rake.    A  comb.     Western  German  population. 

Rake  down.  A  taking  down,  a  scolding.  Borrowed  from  the  gam- 
ing-table, and  the  rake  of  the  croupi^.  *  *  That  rakes  down  my  pile," 
a  Califomian  says  when  he  has  lost  his  venture  or  the  oontenti  of 
his  purse. 

I  have  expected  to  be  •* blown  up"  in  print  by  **S 1"  before  now, bnt 

have  so  far  escaped,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  b*hoys  about  hen.  I 
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wcNiId  anbinit  with  a  good  grace  to  a  **  rake  doum^"  if  I  could  only  succeed  in 
atartiog  again  liia  ''gray  gooee  quill/*  — If.  F.  8pirU  qfthe  Times, 

Rambnnotioiis.    Quarrelsome. 

Rampage.  To  be  riotous;  to  prance  about  in  a  riotous  manner. 
He's  on  the  rampage ^^^  i.  e.  he's  on  a  spree;  he  is  rioting.  Pro- 
vincial in  England. 

Rancher.     See  Ranchman. 

Ranoherla.  (Span.)  The  place,  site,  or  house  in  the  country  where 
a  number  of  rancheros  collect  together.  The  collection  of  few  or 
many  huts  or  ranchos  into  a  small  village. 

Ranohero.  (Span.)  A  person  who  lives  in  a  rancho;  and  hence  any 
peasant  or  countryman. 

RaBohman.  A  word  mad«  from  the  Spanish  Ranchero.  An  owner, 
occupant,  or  manager  of  a  ranch. 

*T  is  a  record  prized  of  ran<Amen, 

Shepherds,  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
And,  amongst  the  social  topics, 
Giveth  all  the  farm-hints  new. 
Wm.  Boffdy  Dete.  of  a  Model  Newipaper^  Potter* m  Am.  Monthlffj  June,  1877. 

Ranoho  or  Ranch.  (Span,  rancko.)  A  rude  hut  of  posts,  covered  with 
branches  or  thatch,  where  herdsmen  or  farm-laborers  live  or  only 
lodge  at  night. 

Range.  1.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  surveyed  or 
divided  into  ranges,  which  designate  the  order  of  their  arrangement 
into  townships.  —  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

2.  In  Texas,  the  prairies  on  which  the  large  herds  of  cattle  graze 
and  range  are  called  cattle  or  stock  ranges. 

When  any  person  may  hunt  estrays  in  another  stock  range,  he  shall  notify  the 
owner  of  said  stock  of  his  intention.  —  Lnwso/  Texas. 

The  herdsman  agrees  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  beeves,  in  marketable 
order.  .  .  .  The  range  is  then  scoured,  and  the  requisite  number  obtained.  — 
Olmtted^M  Texas,  p.  371. 

Rapid.  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  current  moves  with  more  celerity 
than  is  common ;  a  sudden  descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream  with- 
out actual  waterfall  or  cascade,  as  the  Lachine  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  —  Webster.  The  word  is  not  in  the  latest  English  dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Latham. 

(Span.)  A  sled;  a  drag.  An  instrument  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornia gold-miners,  consisting  of  two  heavy  stones  attached  by  a 
strap  to  a  horizontal  bar.  These  are  dragged  by  mule  power  slowly 
round  a  circular  trough,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
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constantly  running.    The  gold-bearing  quarts  is  here  ground  into  a 
paste,  and  the  gold  afterwards  separated  by  means  of  quicksilver. 

Rat  A  contemptuous  term  used  among  printers,  to  denote  a  man  who 
works  uniler  price. 

To  rat.     Among  printers,  to  work  under  price. 

Rat  Office.    A  printing-office  in  which  full  prices  are  not  paid. 

Ratoona.    1.  (Span.  retofioJ)    Sugar-cane  of  the  second  and  third 
year's  growth,  of  which  cuttings  are  made  for  planting  the  succeed- 
ing year. 
2.  The  heart-leaves  in  a  tobacco-plant.  —  Webster. 

Rattleanake.  (Crotalus  horridus.)  A  genus  of  serpents,  celebrated 
for  the  danger  which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for  the  peculiar 
t^pendages  to  their  tail.  This  venomous  reptile,  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  is  exclusively  confined  to  America. 

Real  Olad.    '*  I  'm  real  glad  to  see  you,''  t.  e.  very  glad. 

Rear  Horaa.  (Pron.  rare,)  The  vulgar  name,  at  the  South,  for  the 
orthopterous  insect  called  the  Mantis,  Camel  Cricket,  or  Johnny 
Cock-horse. 

Re<ta.  (Span.)  A  rope  made  of  raw-hide  used  for  lassoing  horses 
and  mules;  a  rope  which  ties  one  horse  or  mule  to  another. 

Rabellioniat.    One  who  favors  rebellion. 

A  very  large  vote  was  polled.  In  this  city,  it  reached  1,434,  which  is  onlj  80 
votes  less  than  the  rebellionisU  polled  in  the  whole  county  a  week  ago.—  WU- 
mtfi^ton,  Z)e/.,  Journal^  186S. 

Reboao.  (Span.)  A  scarf  or  long  shawl  universally  worn  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  by  the  women  of  the  Spanish- American  States 
and  Territories. 

Receiptor.  A  person  to  whom  goods  levied  on  by  the  sberiif  are 
delivered,  on  his  undertaking  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff  oa 
demand,  or  to  pay  the  amount  on  execution.  —  BurriWs  Lam  IXcL 

RoooUember.    A  negroism  for  recoUed  or  remember. 

To  reokon.  To  think;  to  imagine;  to  believe;  to  conjectnre;  to 
conclude;  to  guess.  Used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Stateg  m 
calculate  is  in  Kew  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  provincisl  in 
England  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  noticed  in  the  glossaries  of  Pegge 
and  Brockett.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Yorksbin 
dialect,  says:  ^*  ^  I  reckon '  comes  out  on  every  occasion,  as  perhaps 
aliens  would  expect  from  this  country  of  *  ready  reckonsFB.'''^ 
Nugm  Literaria!^  p.  817. 
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"General,  I  guess  we  best  say  nothin*  more  about  bribin*,**  sajs  I.  "  Well," 
•ays  he,  **  Major,  I  rteiMm  you  *re  right.*'  —  Mtyor  Dovmng*$  LetUn,  p.  906.  ' 

I  say !  what  do  you  guess  about  lending  me  your  axe  for  a  spell  ?  Do  yoa 
recJbon  you  can  spare  it?-^  Jfr«.  Clav«n*s  Foreit  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

I  reckon  you  hardly  ever  was  at  a  shooting-match,  stranger,  from  the  cut  of 
your  coat.  —  Georgia  Bcenee,  p.  198. 

Reoommend.    A  oommendatory  notice;  a  recommendation.    New 
England. 

To  reooupe.  (Fr.  recouper,)  To  diminish  a  claim  for  damages  by 
cutting  off  or  keeping  back  a  part;  to  make  up  a  loss  in  general. 

This  old  word  has  been  revived  to  a  considerable  extent  in  modem 
law.  **  Where  a  man  brings  an  action  for  breach  of  a  contract 
between  him  and  the  defendant,  and  the  latter  can  show  that  some 
stipulation  in  the  same  contract  was  made  by  the  plaintiff,  which 
he  has  violated,  the  defendant  may,  if  he  choose,  instead  of  suing 
in  his  term,  recoupe  his  damages,  arising  from  the  breach  committed 
by  the  plaintiff,  whether  they  be  liquidated  or  not.  The  law  will 
cut  off  so  much  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  as  the  cross-damages  may 
come  to." —  Cowen  in  WendeWs  Reports^  Vol.  XXU.  p.  156. 

RAOonprnent.  Defalcation  or  discounting  from  a  demand.  A  keep- 
ing back  something  which  is  due,  because  there  is  an  equitable 
reason  to  withhold  it.  The  principle  of  recoupment  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  in  several  cases  of  recent  occur- 
rence. —  BurrilVs  Law  Diet, 

Red.    See  Nary  Red, 

Red.  To  red  up.  (Old  Eng.  red,  .Aug. -Sax.  hreddan.)  To  dear 
away,  to  set  in  order.  —  Wedgwood,  This  is  nearer  the  Saxon 
origin  than  the  more  common  term  **  to  rid,^*  Jamieson,  however, 
gives  it  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  we  do.  He  says  ''  to  red  up 
a  house  is  to  put  it  in  order,  to  remove  any  thing  that  might  be  an 
incumbrance." 

To  tell  that  these  things  be  redd  up  and  braw. 

Romi'e  ReUnore,  p.  126. 
Red  Adder.    See  Copperhead. 

Red-Bad.  {Cercis  Canadensis.)  A  small  ornamental  tree,  noted 
for  its  pink  flowers,  which  at  a  distance  resemble  those  of  the 
peach-tree.  It  grows  on  rich  soil  from  New  Yoik  to  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  southwards.    Also  called  Judas-tree. 

Red  Cent.     A  common  term  for  the  copper  cent 

When  General  Washington  had  got  through  with  his  figbtin*,  .  .  .  gorem- 
ment  owed  him  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  hadn't  the  first  red  cent  to 
pay  with.  —  RanunoruTi  Lake  and  Forest  Scenes, 
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Every  thing  in  New  Orleans  mUb  by  dimes,  bits,  and  picaTonea;  and  as  fiir 
copper  monejr  I  have  not  seen  the  first  red  cent,  —  Bajfard  Taylor  m  N<.  T, 

H most  have  a  million  of  dollars,  and  a  man  with  that  is  not  poor  in  aaj 

country ;  certainly  it  was  a  great  catch  for  Miss  L ,  without  a  red  ceni  of  her 

own.  —  The  Ufper  Ten  Thoueand,  p.  147. 

Red-Dog  Money.  A  term  applied,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  cer- 
tain bank-notes  which  have  on  their  back  a  large  red  stamp. 

The  late  General  Banking-law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wliich 
was  applied  to  all  new  banks,  as  well  as  to  those  the  charters  of 
which  were  renewed,  obliged  the  parties  or  individuals  associated  to 
deposit  securities  with  the  comptroller,  and  receive  from  him  blank 
notes  of  various  denominations,  signed  or  bearing  the  certificate  of 
the  comptroller  or  officer  authorized  by  him.  These  notes  bore  a 
red  stamp  on  their  backs. 

The  free  admission  under  this  law  of  securities  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character  induced  many  persons,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  organize  banks  of  issue;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  soon  consisted  of 
the  notes  of  the  free  banks,  bearing  the  red  stamp.  The  community, 
generally,  did  not  consider  these  notes  as  safe  as  those  issued  by  the 
old  banks,  and  stigmatized  them  as  red  dogs,  and  the  currency  as  red- 
dog  money*  The  character  of  the  securities,  howbver,  has  since  been 
improved  by  an  act  which  demands  that  only  certain  stocks  of  well- 
established  reputation  shall  be  admitted;  and  consequently  the 
odium  which  existed  against  the  first  banks  created  under  the  law 
is  now  done  away  with.  In  Michigan,  they  apply  the  term  blue-pup 
money  to  bank-notes  having  a  blue  stamp  on  their  backs. 

Much  bogus  coin  and  wild-cat,  redrdoy  bUUy  are  in  circulation ;  but,  as  a  geoend 
principle,  shinplasters  are  regarded  cautiously,  and  nothing  is  given  for  nothing. 
North,  Slave  of^  Lamp,  p.  38. 

Shakspeare  makes  one  of  his  characters  say :  — 

**  How  sweet  the  moonshine  sleeps  upon  this  bank." 
But,  in  this  ^^red-doy"  and  *' wild-cat"  era,  the  reading  about  banks  and  moon- 
shine should  be  modernized  thus :  — 

**  How  sweet  these  banks  do  sleep  upon  this  moonshine." 

LaSaUe  Preu. 

To  redeem.  To  pay  the  value  in  specie  of  any  promissory  note,  bill, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State,  by  a  company  or  cor- 
poration, or  by  an  individual.  The  credit  of  a  State,  a  banking 
company,  or  individual,  is  good  when  they  can  redeem  all  their 
stock,  notes,  or  bills  at  par.  —  Webster,  This  sense  of  the  word  is 
peculiar  to  us,  and  is  not  noticed  by  any  English  lexicographer.  In 
England,  they  cash  notes,  bank-bills,  &c. 
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Badamptloner.  This  name  is  given  in  the  Southern  States  to  those 
Germans,  Irish,  and  other  Europeans  who  emigrate  from  their  own 
country  to  the  United  States,  and  sell  their  services  for  a  term  of 
time  to  pay  their  passage-money  and  other  expenses. — Pickering, 

Red-fiye.     1.  Fiery  new  whiskey;  the  same  as  Bald-Face, 

I  promised  the  overseer  a  new  covering  and  a  demijohn  of  red-eye,  if  all  went 
straight,  got  my  little  fixins  together,  and  off  I  set.  —  N.  7,  Spirit  of  the  TimeJ. 

2.  One  of  the  names  for  the  Copperhead  Snake,  which  see. 

Red-Head.  (Fuligula  ferina,)  A  red-headed  duck  found  through- 
out the  United  States.    Its  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed. 

Dr.  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  says  he  could  never  distinguish  much  differ- 
ence in  flavor  between  canvas-backs  and  red-keads,  and  that  many  of  the  latter 
are  sold  as  canvas-backs  and  eaten  as  such  by  those  who  profess  to  know  till 
about  the  divine  flavor.  —  Boyardue^  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting,  p.  171. 

Red  Horaes.     A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Kentucky. 

R9d-hot.     *'  We  had  a  red-hot  time,"  i.  «.  a  **  jolly  "  time. 

Reding.  A  compound  used  to  redden  the  jambs  and  hearth  of  an 
open  wood  fire-place;  perhaps  Venetian  red. 

Rod-Men.    The  American  Indians,  so  called  from  their  color. 

Since  the  red-men  have  become  known  to  us,  numerous  tribes  have  been  extin- 
guished, with  all  their  peculiar  customs  and  institutions ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
Indian  remains.  —  Lapham^s  Aniiqs.  of  Witoowwn,  p.  90. 

Children,  you  ask  why  the  red-men  keep  moving  towards  the  setting  sun,  and 

why  the  pala-faoes  follow  ?    Tou  ask  if  the  place  where  the  sun  sets  will  ever  be 

reached,  and  if  pale  men  will  go  there  to  plough  and  build.  —  Cooper,  The  Red 

Skint,  p.  821. 

The  red-man,  too. 

Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  so  long, 

And  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  sought 

A  wilder  hunting-ground.  —  Bryant,  The  Prairies. 

The  red-man  smoked  his  pipe,  or  trimmed  the  fire. 

And  many  a  tale  he  to  our  father  told 
Of  barbarous  battle  and  of  slaughter  dire, 
That  on  Pawtucket*s  marge  there  chanced  of  old. 

Durfee,  Whatcheer,  Canto  III. 
Red  Race.    The  American  Indians. 

We  need  not  look  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country  for  the  descendants  of  the 
mound-builders.  We  probably  see  them  in  the  present  red  race  of  the  same  or 
adjacent  regions. —X<|pAain't  Aniiqt.  of  Witcontin,  p.  29. 

Red-Root.  (Ceanothus  Americanus.)  A  shrub  found  upon  the  prai- 
ries near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  highly  esteemed  as  a  substitute  for 
tea.    It  resembles  the  tea  of  commerce,  and  affords  an  excellent 
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beverage.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  p.  26.     Also  known  w 
New  Jersey  tea,  which  aee. 

Red-Skin.     An  American  Indian. 

What  may  be  right  and  proper  in  a  red-db'n  may  be  sinful  in  a  man  who  haa 
not  even  a  cross  in  blood  to  plead  for  his  i^oruice.  —  Coqper,  Last  <^  ike  Mo- 
hican*. 

To  red  up.    To  put  in  order;  as,  to  red  up  a  room.    Pennsylvania. 

Red  Viper.    See  Copperhead. 

Reed-Bird.     See  Bobolink, 

To  reek.    To  wreak;  to  avenge;  to  revenge. 

The  simple  fact  was,  they  did  not  receive  from  General  Fremont  that  oonsid- 
eration  to  which  they  thought  their  importance  entitled  them;  and  so  .  .  .  they 
one  after  another  "  went  home  to  rttk  themselves  upon  expression  "  in  the  three 
volumes  [of  the  **  Chicago  Tribune/'  as]  aforesaid — N.  T.  Tribtmt^  Feb.  25, 
1862. 

Reform  School.  A  school  for  the  confinement,  instruction,  and  refor- 
mation of  juvenile  offenders,  and  of  young  peraons  of  idle,  vidoas, 
and  vagrant  habits. 

Regalia.  The  banners,  aprons,  badges,  and  other  decorations  used  by 
the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows.  It  is  singular  that  this  term,  which 
signifies  the  trappings  of  royalty,  should  have  been  chosen  by  this 
large  and  respectable  body  for  their  simple  decorations. 

Regent  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  member  of  a  corporate  body 
which  is  invested  with  the  superiutendence  of  all  the  oollegest  acad* 
emies,  and  schools  in  the  State.  This  board  consists  of  twen^-<me 
members,  who  are  called  *^  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York."  They  are  appointed  and  removable  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  have  power  to  grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  coUeges; 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  to 
make  reg^ulations  for  governing  the  same.  —  Statutes  of  New  York. 

Registering  Punch.  An  instrument  used  by  railroad  conductors,  with 
which  they  are  required  to  cut  from  a  caitl  the  amount  of  fares  they 
receive.     See  Gong  Punch. 

Regret.  A  note  declining  an  invitation,  and  containing  an  expression 
of  regret  for  the  same;  as,  **  I  can't  go  to  Mrs.  Jones's  ball  next 
Wednesday,  but  must  send  a  regret.**    A  new  lady's  term. 

Regular  Nominee.  A  candidate  chosen  by  a  convention  or  a  caucus 
for  a  political  office. 

When  the  average  Democrat  refuses  to  support  the  regular  nomin^ety  regardless 
of  their  personal  characters,  discipline  is  destroyed  and  disaster  assured. — N.  T. 
Evening  Mail,  Oct.  21, 1876. 
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Begnlar  Way.  Very  often  in  the  report  of  stock  sales  the  letters  b.  w. 
are  attached  to  certain  operations.  This  '*  regular  way  "  means  the 
delivery  of  the  stock  sold  the  next  day.  All  sales  for  cash  are  for 
immediate  delivery.  —  ^fin<'»  Merck,  Mag.y  Vol.  XXXVII. 

Rahaah.     A  cooking  over  again ;  a  renewal  or  repetition  in  another 

form.    Doubtless  of  English  origin,  though  not  in  the  dictionaries. 

(jovemor  Tallmadge,  in  speaking  of  Senator  Shields's  promise  to 

present  the  memorial  of  the  *'  Spiritualists  ^*  to  the  Senate,  and  his 

treatment  of  it  afterwards,  says:  — 

I  oonfess  my  surprise  that,  instead  of  moving  for  an  investigation  by  a  select 
committee,  he  should  have  given  in  advance  a  rekath  of  what  has  been  so  often 
•aid  before  bv  the  opponents  of  spiritualism. -^iTsaJwi^  of  NaiumM,  Appendix, 
p.  468. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Gwin*s  speech  here,  the  other  evening,  was  principally 
MLfthaak  of  his  Treka  effort  —  Senator  Broderick*8  Speech  in  Calif  omia^  Aug., 
1869. 

To  reinanre.    To  insure  the  same  property  a  second  time  by  other 

underwriters.  —  Webster, 

It  is  common  with  underwriters  or  insurance  companies,  when 

they  find  they  have  too  large  a  sum  insured  on  one  ship,  or  in  a 

particular  district,  to  reinsure  a  part  elsewhere. 

The  insurer  may  cause  the  property  insured  to  be  rtintured  by  other  persons. 
WaUk,  French  Com,  Code, 

To  reland.    To  go  on  shore  after  having  embarked.  — Webster, 

Raliabla  Suitable  or  fit  to  be  relied  on;  worthy  of  dependence; 
trustworthy. 

To  the  use  of  this  word,  which  is  of  recent  introduction  into  the 
language,  many  take  exception,  maintaining  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  irregular  in  its  formation.  It  is,  however,  a  most  convenient 
substitute  for  the  phrase  to  be  relied  upon,  —  Webster, 

In  noticing  this  word,  Mr.  Latham,  in  his  new  edition  of  John- 
son's **  Dictionary,"  says  that,  although  it  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  originated 
in  the  former  country ;  and  adds  that  it  is  **  more  useful  than  correct, " 
for  which  assertion  he  gives  his  reasons. 

According  to  General  Livingstones  humorous  account,  his  own  village  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  was  not  much  more  reliable^  being  peopled  in  those  agitated  times  by  un- 
known, unrecommended  strangers,  guilty-looking  Tories,  and  very  knavish  Whigs. 
FT.  Irving, 

Religion.     To  get  religion  is  a  technical  term  among  certain  sects, 

meaning  to  be  converted. 

To  remind,  for  remember ;  as,  **  The  company  will  please  remind,**  A 
New  York  vulgarism. 
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RemoTabllity.  The  capacity  of  being  removed  from  an  office  or 
station;  capacity  of  being  displaced. — Wehtter, 

Ranch  and  Rense.    Vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  rinse. 

Rendition,  for  rendering,    A  new  use  of  the  word. 

The  **  Baltimore  Sun,"  of  Aug.  17.  1858,  after  recording  the 
acquittal  of  a  man  tried  for  murder,  says :  — 

On  the  rendition  of  the  verdict,  the  large  audience  present  manifested  enthiui- 
astic  approbation. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  two  gentlemen  are  announced  to  deliver 
addresses  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  *'  Bible  Union  "  organization,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  closest  possible  rendition  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  text 
of>the  Scriptures  into  English  and  other  modem  tongues.  —  Nat.  Inteliigencer^ 
Nov.  11,  1858. 

Renewedly.     Anew;   again;  once  more.     A  word  often  used  by 

American  preachers,  but  not  supported  by  good  English  use. — 

Worcester. 
To  reopen.     To  open  again.  —  Webster,    This  word  is  much  used. 

The  theatre  reopens  for  the  season ;  the  schools  reopen  after  their 

vacations. 

Repeater.  A  person  who  votes  more  than  once  at  an  election,  a  cns- 
tom  extensively  practised  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philfr> 
delphia. 

In  his  examination,  Sept.  18,  1^77,  before  the  Aldermanic  Inves- 
tigation Committee  of  New  York,  Mr.  W.  M.  Tweed  said:  — 

As  an  organizer  of  repeaiert^  Mr.  Morissey  had  no  superior;  and,  when  the  ring 
was  in  power,  such  capacity  was  always  fully  recognized. 

Repetitions.     Repeating;  containing  repetition.  —  Webster. 

Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  word,  which  he  thinks  is  peculiar  to 
the  writer  from  whom  the  following  extract  is  taken :  — 

The  observation  which  you  have  quoted  from  the  Abb^  Raynal,  which  hts 
been  writti^n  off  in  a  succession  not  much  less  repetitious  or  prntracted  than  that 
in  which  school-boys  of  former  times  wrote.  —  Remarks  on  the  Review  o/Inehi- 
quin's  Letters,  Boston,  1815. 

Mr.  Worcester,  however,  cites  the  North  American  Review  and 
R.  Anderson  as  authorities  for  its  use.  It  is  now  becoming  more 
common. 

Reportorial.  Of  a  reporter,  as  *Mt8  editorial  and  reportorial  deport- 
ments." —  The  Independent,  It  is  noticed  by  Webster,  who  calls  it 
an  ill-formed  word. 

Reprobacy.     Reprobateness. 

We  are  astonished  that  such  reprobacy  could  be  awakened  even  by  the  than- 
ders  of  Whitefield.  —  Harper's  Mag.,  Dec.,  1860. 
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RefmbUoaiift.  A  party  name  ^rbich  has  been  several  times  adopted 
in  the  history  of  American  politics.  It  is  now  (1860)  held  by  a 
party  formally  organized  in  the  year  1856,  the  main  *^ plank'*  of 
whose  '*  platform  "  is  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  new 
territories.  On  account  of  their  supposed  fondness  for  the  Negroes, 
they  have  been  commonly  styled  by  their  opponents  Black  Reptdn 
licanM, 

The  BipMiean  party,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  was  called  into  being 
solely  to  resut  the  eucroachments  of  slavery  upon  the  free  territory  of  the  Union, 
and  upon  the  free  States.  It  was  a  combination  of  men  of  varying  political 
antecedents:  some  had  been  Whigs,  some  Democrats,  some  Americans,  some 
Abolitionists,  some  bad  always  kept  aloof  from  politics.  —  y.  Y.  Tribune,  July 
9,1868. 

Repndiatlbiiiit    One  who  favors  repudiation  of  debts. 

Jeff  Davis  was  first  Icnown  in  public  life  as  a  r^ntdiaiiowut,  —  N.  T.  Triune, 
Jan.  SI,  186S. 

Tallandigham  the  repudiatumitt.  —  Ban  Frandtoo  Bulletin,  Oct,  1869. 

Requisition.  A  demand  of  the  executive  of  one  county  or  State  upon 
another  for  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Under  the  old  confederation  of  the  American  States,  Congress  often  made 
,  regmieitifm*  on  the  States  for  money  to  supply  the  treasury ;  but  they  had  no 
power  to  enforce  the  requitiUont,  and  the  States  neglected  or  partially  complied 
with  them.  —Mex.  Hamilton. 

Reservation.  A  tract  of  public  land  reserved  or  set  aside  for  some 
public  use,  as  for  schools,  the  Indians,  &c. 

Xeserffations  of  land  thirty  miles  square  shall  be  surveyed  on  the  frontier  for 
the  friendly  Indians.  —  Laws  of  Texas* 

Reserwa.  A  reservation  of  land,  set  aside  for  a  particular  purpose,  as 
**the  Western  Reserve,"  formerly  the  "Connecticut  Reserve," 
originally  set  apart  for  the  School  fund  of  Connecticut;  the  *'  Clergy 
Reserve,"  in  Canada  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

Resident  Graduate.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  of  Theological  Semi- 
naries, who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  at  a  college,  with- 
out joining  any  of  its  departments.  They  may  attend  the  public 
lectures  given  in  the  institution,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  its  library. 

Resolve.  Legal  or  ofiKcial  determination ;  legislative  act  concerning 
a  private  person  or  corporation,  or  concerning  some  private  busi- 
ness. Public  acts  of  a  legislature  respect  the  State;  and  to  give 
them  validity,  the  bills  for  such  acts  must  pass  through  aU  the 
legislative  forms.  Resohes  are  usually  private  acts,  and  are  often 
passed  with  less  formality.  —  Webster, 
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Reatitatiotiiflts.  A  religious  sect  which  has  recently  spmng  up  in 
Worcester  and  some  other  places.  The  following  account  is  given 
of  it  by  the  **  Worcester  Transcript:  '*  — 

The  Restitutionists  believe  that  what  man  lost  in  the  fall  is  now 
beginning  to  be  restored;  and  that  the  germ,  now  confined  to  their 
own  small  number,  is  yet  to  bud  and  flourish  till  it  covers  the  earth. 
They  are  all  Restitutionists  in  one  sense,  —  they  believe  that  every- 
thing is  to  come  back  to  its  original  form  and  purity.  Their  Sab- 
bath, therefore,  occurs  on  Saturday,  as  the  original  day  ol  worship; 
and  their  meetings  are  held  Friday  evening,  because  it  is  Sunday 
«  eve.  They  only  use  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  that  alone  can  have  effi- 
cacy with  the  Father.  To  them — or  three  of  them  at  least — ia 
committed  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues.  This  gift  appears  to  be 
rather  useless,  as  the  words  spoken  are  not  only  unintelligible  to  by- 
standers, but  to  the  others  who  have  a  like  gift,  till  the  inward 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  makes  it  known..  They  are  God's 
chosen  and  willing  instruments,  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  now 
develops  himself  partially,  but  through  whose  instrumentality  the 
world  is  soon  to  be  entirely  restored. 

This  sect,  small  in  numbers,  is  strong  in  the  faith  and  working 
activity  of  its  members.  There  are  others  of  a  like  faith  in  Athol, 
New  Braintree,  Spnngfield,  and  other  places. 

Rasolt.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or  deliberative 
assembly;  as,  '*  the  result  of  an  ecclesiastical  council."  Peculiar  to 
New  England.  —  Webster, 

To  resurrect.  1.  To  take  a  body  from  the  grave.  Originally  said  of 
body-snatchers.  2.  To  reanimate,  to  restore  to  life,  to  bring  to  pub- 
lic view  that  which  was  forgotten  or  lost. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  6th  volume  of  Mr.  Benton's  *''  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  of  Congress,"  in  speaking  of  the  founders  of 
the  government,  **  who  are  all  gone,  — their  bodies  buried  in  the 
earth,  their  works  buned  under  rubbish,  and  their  names  beginning 
to  fade  away,"  — the  author  adds:  — 

I  resurrect  the  whole  I  pat  them  in  scene  again  on  the  living  stage,  eveiy  one 
with  the  best  of  his  worlcs  in  his  hand. 

To  fill  up  the  cup,  be  it  claret  or  beer ; 
Esmureid  the  war  hatchet,  and  sharpen  the  spear. 

Song  of  the  War  Demoeracy. 

She  was  bending  down  and  punching  under  the  bed  with  the  broom,  ...  but 
she  resurrected  nothing  but  the  cat.  —  ^fark  Ttoain^  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  18. 

Yankee  enterprise  is  just  what  is  wanted.  I  fought  for  the  conspiracy,  but 
that  issue  is  dead.  It  will  never  be  resurrected,  at  least  in  my  day.  —  JV«  Orieam 
Corr,  Boston  Eerald,  Sept.  23, 1877. 
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Retlraoied.    Retired. 

The  new-comer  who  lands  in  certain  towns  in  New  Enghind,  expecting  to  find 
himself  among  the  most  verdant  conntry  Yanlcees.  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  are  no  places  in  the  world  similarly  retiraded  which  are  less  provincial 
or  more  agreeable.  —  Mace  Sloper  in  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  March,  1856. 

Ratiracy.  1.  Retirement.  This  absurd  word  is  often  applied  to  the 
condition  of  politicians  who  have  retired,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
to  i»ivate  life. 

Here  I  shall  stay  and  amuse  myself  in  what  one  of  our  great  men  nsed  to  call 
dignified  retiracy,  —  The  Upper  Ten  Thcumnd,  p.  386. 

2.  Sufficiency;  competency.  It  is  said,  in  New  England,  of  a 
person  who  left  off  business  with  a  fortune,  that  he  has  a  retiracy  ; 
i.  e.,  a  sufficient  fortune  to  retire  upon. 

To  retire.  (Fr.  retirer.)  To  withdraw;  to  take  away;  to  make  to 
retire.  —  Johnson,  This  transitive  use  of  the  verb,  which  had  become 
obsolete,  is  now  reviving  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Of  the 
many  examples  from  good  old  writers  given  by  Johnson,  we  will  quote 
only  one  from  Shakspeare:  — 

He,  our  hope,  might  have  retired  his  power, 

And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy*s  hate.  —  Richard  IT, 

With  us,  it  is  used  by  military  men  of  withdrawing  troops. 

General  Rosas  insisted  on  the  blockade  being  removed  before  he  retired  his 
troops  from  the  Banda  Oriental.  — Ne»tp(^er, 

By  merchants  of  paying  their  notes;  and  by  banks,  to  withdraw 
them  from  circulation. 

The  French  houses  are  retiring  their  notes,  due  next  month,  in  advance,  an- 
ticipating commercial  difficulties.  —  Newspaper, 

Expecting  that,  before  it  [a  forged  note]  became  due,  he  should  be  able  to 
retire  it.  —  Lord  Brougham  in  £dinb.  Rev.,  April,  1855. 

Finally,  to  retire  is  to  go  to  bed.  *'I  am  sleepy,  and  shall 
retire." 

Retirement.  Withdrawal,  removing.  **  Retirement  of  the  resolutions 
from  the  Senate."  —  Newspapers, 

Retortiwe.     Containing  retort.  —  Webster, 

To  retrospect.     To  look  back. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  circumstances  which  have  gradually  produced  this 
conviction,  it  may  be  useful  to  retro^ect  to  an  early  period.  —  Letter  from  Alex. 
HamUton  to  John  Adams, 

The  word  is  rare  in  American  writings ;  and,  from  Mr.  Pickering's 
observations,  it  appears  that,  although  it  has  been  used  in  England, 
it  has  not  found  favor  there. 
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Retarnlng  Board.  In  some  of  the  Souihem  States,  a  board  of  oflloen 
'who  receive  and  count  the  votes  cast  at  an  election,  and  declare  the 
result  of  the  same. 

To  revamp.     To  patch  up,  renew.     Originally  a  shoemaker's  term. 

Revenue  Cutter.  A  small  and  swift  armed  vessel  stationed  at  a  sea- 
port, to  protect  the  revenue  by  overhauling  smugglers. 

Reverent.  Strong;  as,  ^^  reverent  whiskey,"  t.  «.  not  diluted. — 
Skerwood^s  Georgia. 

Revooal.     A  revocation. 

The  PrMidenfa  revoeal  of  General  Hanter*s  proeknuUion  was  well  recrived  it 
Port  Boyal.  ^N.  Y,  Tranme,  Joue  9, 186S. 

Revolver.  It  is  time  that  this  word,  applied  to  a  revolving  pistol, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  dictionary.  In  the  first  invention,  tbe 
barrel,  which  contained  several  tubes,  was  made  to  revolve.  In  the 
present  and  most  approved  form,  the  breech,  which  contains  the 
charge,  alone  revolves.  On  the  Western  frontier  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Califoniia,  where  they  are  most  used,  these  arms  are 
universally  called  **  five-shooters  "  or  *'  six-shooters,*'  according  to 
the  number  of  charges  they  can  receive. 

Rhino.    Money.    Old  English  slang. 

Rhody.  A  diminutive  often  applied  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  from 
its  limited  territory.     Sometimes  it  is  called  **  Little  Rhody,** 

Old  Newport,  billow-credled,  see 

On  Iihodtf*$  verdant  shore; 
*T  is  there  old  Ocean  shakes  his  mane, 

Resoonding  evermore.  —  Anonymous, 

Ribbons.     Carriage  reins.     Provincial  in  England.  —  Wright. 

Tbe  stage-driver  bad  an  itching  palm,  which  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  ribbons  drawn  over  the  backs  of  a  four-in-hand.  —  EggUston^  Mytttry 
of  JfetropoliwilUf  p.  14. 

The  **  London  Athenaeum,"  in  its  review  of  **  The  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Gentleman  Coachman,"  Lond.,  1875,  says:-*- 

The  review  of  the  whole  turn-out  [by  gentlemen  coachmen]  was  rigidlr  criti- 
cal :  they  would  lend  a  hand  to  alter  a  bit,  talking  the  whole  time  to  tha  holder 
of  the  rilAonM. 

Rioe-Blrd.   1.  (Icterus  agripennis.)   A  pretty  little  bird,  well  known 
as  the  Boholinkj  which  see. 
2.  A  rice  plantation  owner. 

The  surrounding  country  [Beaufort,  S.  C]  embraces  the  best  rice-fields  of  the 
South,  — so  proverbially  m,  indeed,  that  the  irreverent  **  up  country"  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  aristocratic  inhabitants  of  the  region  riee-iirdi}  petliaps,  also,  m 
allusion  to  their  worldly  fatness.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
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Riob.    Lascious;  i.  «.,  entertaining,  highly  amusing. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  rick  on  mbbits,  and  divides  them  into  four  races.  ->£<mi<2oii 
Athtmrnmnj  Dec.,  1847. 

Thar  we  was,  settin*  on  our  horses,  rollin*  with  laufthin*  and  liquor,  and 
thought  the  thing  was  rich  [alluding  to  a  dog-flght].  — Porter'j  South^wttUm 
Tale$,  p.  67. 

About  as  rich  an  instance  of  official  idleness,  self-conceit,  and  incivility  as  we 
have  seen,  fell  under  our  notice  yesterday.  —  JV.  Y.  Com,  Adv. 

Riohwood.  (Pilea  pumUa.)  A  stingless  nettle,  so  called  from  its 
succulent  and  semi-transparent  stem.     It  is  also  called  Clearweed. 

To  ride.  To  carry,  transport  In  the  city  of  New  York,  this  word  is 
used  of  carting  or  carrying  merchandise  on  a  cart.  Thus,  to  ride  a 
hox  or  bale  of  goods  is  to  carry  it.  I  heard  a  witness  in  a  courts 
room  testify  that  he  had  ^^rofJe  some  hogs  from  the  wharf  to  the 
store,"  by  which  he  meant  that  he  had  carried  a  load  of  dead  bogs 
on  his  cart. 

To  ride  and  tie.  Said  of  two  persons  travelling  on  the  same  horse, 
one  of  whom  rides  ahead,  and  at  a  suitable  place  ties  the  horse  for 
his  companion ;  he  walks  on,  and  his  companion  rides  and  ties ;  and 
80  they  continue  to  do  by  turns.     Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  *'Life  of  Daniel  Webster"  (Vol.  I.  p.  87), 
alluding  to  his  brother  £zekiel,  says:  — 

Mr.  Webster  once  humorously  expressed  their  frequent  interchange  of  study 
and  of  labor  for  their  joint  support,  as  they  had  but  one  horse  between  them,  they 
rode  in  tie. 

To  zida  upon  a  Rail.    To  travel  or  ride  on  a  railroad. 

Riding  Rock.  A  conspicuous  rock  at  a  ford,  used  to  show  the  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  safety  of  crossings.  A  stream  is  said  to  be 
"out  of  ride"  when  it  is  past  fording;  **outof  bank  "  is  a  still 
higher  stage  of  the  water,  t.  e,  over  its  banks.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. , 

Riding  "Way.    A  ford. 

There  were  two  fords  or  riding  ways  over  the  Shetncket.  In  1780,  one  is 
called  the  upper  rirfta^r  way  in  Dr.  Perkins's  intervals.  —  Caulkint,  Hitt.  Norwich^ 
ComH. 

Rie^t.  Very.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  rarely  heard  at  the  North, 
but  is  in  constant  use  at  the  South;  as,  "It  rains  right  hard."  A 
New  Yorker  would  say  **  very  "  or  **  quite  "  hard. 

Right  Along.    Uninterruptedly,  continuously. 

There  are  some  women  in  Chicago  that  have  had  a  daily  prayer-meeting  every 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock  rij^t  akng  for  two  years.  —  Addrtm  of  D,  L.  Moody, 
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Right  Away.    Directly;  immediately;  right  off. 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  Mb  **  American  Notes,"  relates  the  following 

anecdote,  which  occurred  at  the  Tremont  Honse,  Boston:  — 

"Dinner  aa  quick  bs  possible,"  said  I  to  the  waiter. 
'*  Right  aioayf^^  said  the  waiter. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  answered,  "  No,**  at  hazard. 
^'  Not  riffhi  awofft"  cried  the  waiter,  with  surprise. 

I  thought  the  waiter  must  have  gone  out  of  his  mind,  untii  another  wUspered 
to  him,  »*  Directly.'* 

"  Well !  and  that 's  a  fact  I  '*  said  the  waiter,  "  Htght  away." 

I  now  saw  that  "  right  away  **  and  "  directly  *'  meant  the  same  thing. 

"Uncle  John,**  said  Nina,  "I  want  yon  to  get  the  carriage  oat  for  me  rigki 
away.  I  want  to  take  a  ride  over  the  cross-run.**  —  Mrt,  Stowe,  Drtdy  Yol.  I. 
p.  89. 

Lord  Macaulay  having  been  written  to  by  an  American  who, 
about  to  publish  an  edition  of  his  Lordship's  works  to  which  he 
proposed  to  prefix  his  Life,  desired  certain  particulars  for  it,  Lord 
M.  says:  — 

T  guess  I  mnst  answer  him  right  slick  away.  —  Life  and  Letter*^  Vol.  I.  p.  285. 

Right  here.    Just  now ;  here  and  at  this  instant. 

**If  we  wanted  money,'*  said  Mr.  Moody,  '^we  would  say  so,  right  here;  but 
we  are  after  your  souls.**  —  Sermon  in  Bogton. 

Right  oft    Directly;  immediately;  used  the  same  as  the  previous  ex- 
pression.   Sometimes  we  hear  right  out, 

Mr.  Webster  thus  writes  to  Mr.  £dw.  Curtis,  appointing  a  mee^ 
ing:  — 

On  the  first  of  October,  mutton  and  chickens  would  be  good  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Let  us  first  meet  in  Boston,  and  then  take  a  fair  start  together.  If  the 
Governor  prefers  Marshfield  we  will  go  to  that  place  and  shut  ourselves  up  in 
the  office  and  do  the  work  right  off.  — Private  CorreqMndence^  Vol.  I.  p.  839. 

I  feel  wonderfully  consamed  about  that  pain  in  your  chest,  said  the  Widow  to 
Mr.  Crane.  It  ought  to  be  attended  to  right  offf  Mr.  Crane,  right  off.  —  Widow 
BedoU  Papere. 

The  Califomians  are  eminently  practical :  what  th^  mean  to  do,  they  do  rigfU 
off  with  all  their  might,  as  if  they  really  meant  to  do  it — Borthwick^  Cali/omia, 
p.  226. 

To  Rights.     1.  Directly;  soon.  —  Webster, 

If  folks  will  do  what  I  tell  *em,  things  will  go  straight  enough  to  rights,  •« 
Jf(yor  DowfUng*8  Letters^  p.  6. 

So  to  rights  the  express  got  back,  and  brought  a  letter.  —  Tbid.j  p.  129. 

Awnt.  Ton  see  where  she  lires,  —  fire  doors  down  the  street ;  deliver  this  letter, 
and  bring  back  an  answer,  —  quick. 

DooUtHe.  In  a  jiffing;  I  'U  be  back  to  rights,  — D.  Hutig>hrey9,  The  Yonkte 
Ml  England. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  I  sappose  yoa  netrer  heard  me  tell  of  the  coriooa  way 
of  my  first  seeing  the  squire  ?  ** 
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I  said  I  had  never  heard  it  So  she  began  to  righta^  and  told  the  whole  things 
Story  of  the  SUigk-Mide, 

The  expresBiou  in  the  same  sense  is  nsed  by  Swift:  — 

Tlien  they  knocked  off  eome  of  the  boards  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  when 
they  had  got  all  they  had  a  mind  for,  let  the  holl  drop  into  the  sea,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  many  breaches  made  in  the  bottom  and  sides,  sank  to  right*.  —  Foy- 
agt  to  BrobdingtMff,  ch.  Tiii.  par.  8. 

In  a  late  edition  of  "  Gtilliver's  Travels,"  edited  by  J.  F.  Walker, 
published  by  Cassell,  London,  the  expression  to  rights  is  changed  to 
*^  otUrigkt^*^  which  is  not  correct.  If  the  vessel  snnk,  no  farther 
qualification  was  required.  The  word  outright  does  not  strengthen 
the  word.    But  **  to  rights  "  means  that  the  vessel  soon  sunk. 

2.  To  set  to  rights  is  to  put  in  good  order;  to  regulate.  — Webster. 

Kigjlit  Smart.    1.  Good-sized.    Large. 

The  provisions  were  divided  and  served  out,  each  man*s  ration  consisting  of  a 
pint  of  mouldy  com  and  a  right  smart  chunk  of  bacon.  —  OlmttecTt  Textu^  p.  801. 

2.  A  good  deal.  **  Ma,"  says  a  child,  **  shall  I  toast  right  smart 
of  this  bread?"    The  mother  replies,  **I  reckon."    Southern. 

I  sold  right  smart  of  eggs  this  summer,  and  sweet  potatoes  always  fetch  a  good 
price.  —  Mrs.  Stowe^  Drtd^  Vol.  II.  p.  157. 

She  had  right  smart  of  life  in  her,  and  was  always  right  busy  ^tending  to 
something  or  other.  —  /Mf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 

It  *8  a  heap  warmer  to-day,  and  I  *m  sure  we  'U  make  right  smart  of  com.  — 
Bouihtm  Tales. 

8.  Very  able ;  clever.     **  A  right  smart  man."    Connecticut. 

Right  Bmart  Chance.     See  Smart  Chance. 

Right  Straight.  Directly;  immediately.  ^^  Right  straight  ojf"  is  a 
common  expression.  A  loving  wife  thus  says  to  her  sick  hus- 
band:— 

Bathe  in  hot  water,  love,  your  feet. 

Crushed  ice  put  to  your  head ; 

And  then  a  mild  cathartic  take,  — 

And  go  right  straight  to  bed. 

The  expression  is  synonymous  with  the  old  £nglish  straight  and 
Mtraightway :  — 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well : 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it. 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze.  —  Addison^  Cato. 

Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  *8caped  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  claimed  and  boarded  with  a  prixe. 

Bhakapeare^  ffemy  F/.,  Part  H. 

To  lifslbt  up.    To  put  to  rights,  set  in  order. 
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To  rile.  This  word,  says  Mr.  Worcester,  is  provincial  in  England  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States.  The  original  spelling  and  proniin- 
oiation,  roil,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  obsolete  in  this  country. 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment. 

No  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Dobb's  fellow-boarders  that  the  well  of 
his  good  spirits  had  been  riled.  —  NtaV»  Charcoal  Sketches, 

2.  To  make  angry.  Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the 
United  States.  —  Worcester.  In  both  countries,  it  is  now  commonly 
pronounced  and  written  rile, 

John  was  a-dry,  and  soon  cried  out,  — 

Goon  git  some  beer  we  *ooI ! 
He  'd  so  to  wait,  it  made  him  riUd, 

The  booths  were  all  shock  full. 

J.  Noaket  and  Mary  Styles. 

I  wonH  say  your  country  or  my  country,  and  then  it  won't  rile  nobody.  —  Bam 
Slick  in  England. 

I  tell  you  what,  I  was  monstrous  riled  V  other  day,  when  I  got  a  letter  fnnn 
Crockett,  calling  me  hard  names  and  abusin*  me.  —  Major  Jone^s  Ccwrtej^p. 

It  riled  me  so  that  I  just  steps  up  to  him,  as  savage  as  a  meat-aze,  intending  to 
throw  him  downstairs.  —  Sam  Slidt^  Human  Nature^  p.  341. 

We  begin  to  think  it  *b  natur 

To  take  sarse  and  not  be  rUed: 
Who  'd  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  eend  at  bein*  biled.  —  The  Bighw  Papers. 

Rily.    1.  Turbid.    2.  Excited  to  resentment;  vexed. 

The  bo}*8  and  gals  were  laughin*  at  my  scrape  and  the  pickle  I  was  in,  that  I 
gin  to  get  rUey,  —  Rchh,  Squatter  Life,  p.  64. 

Ring.  A  clique;  a  faction;  a  combination  of  brokers,  speculaton, 
politicians,  and  gamblers,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in,  or  con- 
trolling the  market  in  stocks,  gold,  exchange,  agricultural  products, 
merchandise,  &c. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Washington  should  be  such  a  hot-bed  of  Rinyt  and 
secret  speculations,  or  that  half  the  men  you  meet  there  in  society  should  be 
suspected  of  complicity  in  real  estate  pools,  and  paving  swindles,  and  street- 
improvement  frauds,  and  a  score  of  other  scandalous  adventures  ?  —  H.  T,  Trib- 
une, Blarch,  1876. 

The  scoundrels,  headed  by  W.  M.  Tweed,  who  plundered  the 
treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  were 
long  known  as  '*  the  Ring.*' 

Tweed  may  arrive  at  any  hour,  and  the  friends  of  the  old  Ring  are  in  a  twitter- 
They  believe  that  the  great  Boss  will  keep  still,  out  of  the  respect  he  has  for 
Mr.  T.  —  JSr.  Y.  Mail,  Oct.  21,  1876. 

Mr.  W.  D.  R is  nowhere  accounted  other  than  as  a  natural  product  of  the 

Philadelphia  Ring  in  politics,  in  all  that  Ring  implies.    John  A.  K is  a 

■mirched  member  of  the  Indian  Ring.  — Brooklyn  Eagle,  Nov.  11, 1876. 
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Hie  pMple  of  Chicago  have  recently  had  brought  home  to  them  more  strikingly 
lliaii  erer  the  low  condition  of  public  morals.  .  .  .  Tlie  trial  of  the  Whislcey-iKm^ 
baa  been  a  startling  exhibition  of  a  monstroos  moral  deformity.  —  N.  Y.  Tim^ 
May,  1876. 

To  ring  one*a  own  Bell  is  the  same  as  '*  to  be  one's  own  trumpeter." 
Ring-Snake.    A  species  of  black  snake  that  once  infested  Southern 

New  England ;  so  called  from  a  yellow  ring  around  its  neck.    Also 

called  a  racer. 
Ring-Tailed  Roarer.     See  Roarer, 

Rink.  An  artificial  body  of  water,  within  a  covered  wooden  building, 
prepared  for  skating  when  frozen.  Such  enclosures  may  now  be 
found  in  London,  New  York,  and  the  principal  cities  in  Canada.  The 
word  is  of  Scottish  origin.  Jamieson  has  Bink^  Renkj  a  course,  a 
race.  A  man  is  said  to  get  out  his  rink,  when  he  is  sowing  his  wild 
oats.  —  Etymological  Die.  Halli well  and  Wright  define  it  as  a  ring 
or  circle,  provincial  in  Derbyshire.  The  word  has  only  been  given 
a  place  in  Webster's  Die.  since  the  introduction  of  rinks  in  this 
ooantry. 

To  rip.     To  tear;  to  drive.    A  common  slang  expression  is,  **  Let  her 

r^  /  "  i.  e.  let  her  drive,  let  her  go. 

Great  Odin,  tbou  storm-god  I 

Crack  on  with  our  ship: 

We  are  off  on  a  batter ; 

Hurrah,  kt  her  1-91.  —  Leland,  Kmdkerboeker  OaUery, 

Another  phrase,  which  often  glides  in  music  from  the  lip, 
Is  one  of  fine  significance  and  beauty,  **  Let  her  rip." 
In  the  late  panic,  we  have  Icept  this  mandate  o*er  and  o*er, 
And  "  let  her  rip  "  so  frequently,  that  some  can  rip  no  more. 

Park  Btnjamm^  Poem  on  Hord  Timu, 

Some  boats  are  fast  and  othen  slow. 

Stern-wheel  boats  on  the  Ohio, 

With  five  feet  scant  on  all  the  ban, 

This  boat  can  beat  the  railroad  cars. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  bully  trip. 

So  shake  her  up,  and  let  her  rip.  —  Comic  Song. 

To  rip  out.  To  utter  with  vehemence;  to  swear;  as,  *'to  rip  out  an 
o«th." 

I  aoppoae  the  cleigy  wonldn*t  give  me  a  chance  for  heaven,  because  I  r^  onl 
with  an  oath  every  now  and  then.  But  I  can't  help  swearing,  if  I  should  die  for 
it.  They  say  it  *s  dreadfully  wicked ;  but  I  feel  more  Christian  when  I  let  out 
than  when  I  keep  in !  —  Mrs  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

Here  I  ripped  out  something,  perhaps  rather  rash, 
Quite  innocent,  though ;  but,  to  use  an  expression 
More  striking  than  classic,  it  settled  my  hash, 
And  proved  very  soon  the  last  of  our  session. 

Atller,  NoOmg  to  Wear. 
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Mr.  Alger,  in  his  **  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,"  says  that  actor  "  used 
much  profane  language,"  .  .  .  that  **he  was  abundantly  capable 
of  a  profanity  that  was  vulgar."    But  Forrest  himself  said:  — 

When  swearing  is  neoenary,  either  for  proper  emphasis  or  as  a  vent  for  pa^ 
sion  too  hot  and  strong,  why  I  Ut  it  rip  as  it  wiiL 

Ripper.     A  tearer,  driver.  —  Webster, 

To  rip-rap.  (From  riff-raff.)  To  make  a  foundation  of  stones  thrown 
together  without  order  in  deep  water;  called  also  random-work  and 
pierre-perdu. 

If,  in  constructing  a  bnlkhead,  it  should  be  determined  to  r^>-rap  to  low-wtter 
mark,  there  would  be  but  a  slight  differenoe  in  fkvor  of  the  bulkhead ;  the  eost 
for  r^^apping^  estimating  at  three  cents  a  foot,  would  be  about  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  —  Z>oc.  of  N,  Y.  Aldermen,  Nov.  9, 1848. 

Rip-Snorter,  Rip-8taver.     A  tearer,  driver;  a  dashing  fellow. 

The  following  is  the  **  Louisville  Courier  Journal's  "  report  of  a 
speech  made  at  a  recent  Indian  jollification,  near  Cheyenne,  by  one 
of  the  rip-snorters  of  the  Far  West:  — 

I  'm  your  howling  hyena  of  the  hills,  and  your  patent  old  be-hair*lifter  of  the 
per-rairies ;  I  *m  your  rip-roaring  raccoon  of  the  mountains,  your  Sitting-Bully 
boy  with  a  glass  eye,  and  your  goul-damed  and  double-fisted  son  of  an  ingine ; 
I  *m  the  high-pressure,  iron-jawed  sausage  machine  to  chaw  up  your  Crooks  and 
Terrys,  — you  heerd  my  horn. 

Rise.  The  phrase  **  and  the  rise  "  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
to  mean  **  and  more;  "  as,  ^^  I  should  think  there  were  a  thousand 
and  the  rise,^*  i.  e.  a  thousand  and  more,  over  a  thousand. 

Rising  or  rialng  of.  More  than;  upwards  of;  as,  ''James  Smithson 
bequeathed  to  the  United  States  rising  half  a  million  of  dollars." 
*'  There  were  rising  o/*  a  thousand  men  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista." 

Risky.    Dangerous;  hazardous. 

My  friends  has  wondered  at  me,  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  for  continuing  single 
so  long :  but  I  always  told  them  't  was  a  very  resjfcy  business  to  take  a  second 
partner.  — Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  144. 

River.  Mr.  Pickering  observes  that  the  Americans,  in  speaking  of 
rivers,  commonly  put  the  name  before  the  word  river;  thus,  Con- 
necticut Rioer^  Charles  River,  Merrimack  River^  Hudson  Rioer, 
Susquehanna  River,  to  which  custom  River  St.  Lawrence  is  a  re- 
markable exception.  The  English  place  the  name  after  it,  and  say, 
the  river  Thames,  the  river  Danube,  &c. 

River-Bottoms.  The  bottom  or  alluvial  land  along  the  margin  of 
rivers.     See  Bottom  and  BottomrLands. 
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The  alhiTisl  tMTuea  or  rher^iottomi,  u  they-  an  popnlArly  tormad,  mn  tlM 
laToiite  flites  of  these  boilden  [of  the  ancient  works  hi  Ohio].  The  principal 
moandfl  are  found  where  these  boUamt  are  most  extended.  —  Squier  and  Daim^§ 
MonumtnU  Miitimjjpi  ValUjf^  p.  6. 

River-DriTer.  A  term  applied  by  Inmbennen  in  Maine  to  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  conduct  logs  down  running  streams,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  lodging  upon  shoals  or  remaining  in  eddies. 

RlTer-Thief.  One  of  a  class  of  thieves  in  New  York  citj,  who  in 
boats  prowl  about  vessels  at  night,  and  plunder  them. 

Rii,  for  raised;  as  **  riz  bread." 

Roaoh.     A  cockroach. 

Roanoke.    Indian  shell  money;  so  called  in  Virginia.     See  Peage, 

Roarer.     One  who  roars;  a  noisy  man.  —  Worcester, 

Ben  was  aa  old  Mississippi  roarer, — none  of  your  half  and  half,  bat  just  as 
native  to  the  element  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  broad-4iom.  —  BM,  Squatter 
Lift,  p.  64. 

This  ifi  sometimes  intensified  into  ring^iaiUd  roarer. 

And  when  he  got  a  argaing  strong, 

He  was  a  ring-tailed  rearer.  —  Western  Song. 

Roaating-Bara.  Indian  com  in  the  green  state  fit  for  roasting.  This 
term  is  much  used  in  the  South  and  West  for  green  com  in  general, 
either  raw  or  cooked.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Indian  custom  of 
roasting  the  ears  before  a  fire  or  in  the  hot  ashea,  which  however  is 
now  practised  only  out  of  doors,  as  on  picnic  occasions.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  cooking  is  by  boiling. 

The  Indians  delight  moch  to  feed  on  roaaHng-earw^  gathered  green  and  milky 
before  it  is  grown  to  its  f nil  bigness,  and  roasted  before  the  fire  in  tlie  ear.  And, 
indeed,  this  is  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  iood.  — Beverly's  Virffinia,  1705, 
Book  III. 

Robe.     (French.)  A  dressed  skin ;  applied  only  to  that  of  the  buffalo. 

A  pack  of  robes  is  ten  skins,  tied  in  a  pack,  which  is  the  manner  in 

which  they  are  brought  from  the  Far  West  to  market.     For  the 

skins  of  other  wild  animals,  we  use  the  term  skin,  as  deer-«Arifi, 

beaver-«4n'n,  muskrat-»ih'fi,  &c.,  but  never  buffalo-skin.     The  term  is 

sometimes  corrupted  into  bufPalo-ru^.     See  Buffalo. 

The  robes  of  the  buffaloes  are  worn  by  the  Indians  instead  of  blankets; 
their  skins,  when  tanned,  are  used  as  coverings  for  their  lodges,  &c.  —  Catlm*§ 
Jndiant,  Vol.  I.  p.  368. 

The  large  and  roomy  sleigh  decked  with  buffalo,  black  bear,  and  lynx  robes, 
red  bound  and  furnished  with  sham  eyes  and  ears.  —  The  Upper  Ten  Thotuand, 
p.i. 
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Chased  for  hh  beef,  for  his  robe^  for  the  rwy  putfane  of  hk  death,  the  haflalo 
is  rapidly  vanuhing  from  the  land.  -^New  York  Fott^  LetUrfram  Mamtaioy 
6ept.  39,  1877. 

Robert  of  Idnooln.  (See  Bobolink.)    A  pretty  poem  by  W.  C.  Bryaot 

entitled  that  bird. 

Robin.    A  flannel  undershirt. 

Rock.  1.  A  stone.  In  the  Soathem  and  Western  States,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  New  England,  stones  of  any  size  are  absurdly 
called  rocki. 

Brother  S came  home  in  a  mighty  bad  way,  with  a  cold  and  coogfa;  so  I 

pat  a  hot  rock  to  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a  bowl  of  catnip  tea,  which  pat  him  in  a 
mighty  fine  sweat,  &c  —  Gtoryia  Scenes^  p.  193. 

Mr.  M was  almost  dead  with  the  consumption,  and  had  to  carry  roda  la 

his  pocket  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowin*  him  away.  —  Major  Jone^i  Trmiek. 

I  see  Arch.  Cooney  walk  down  to  the  creek  bottom,  and  then  he  begin  pickio' 
np  rodk$  an*  slingin'  them  at  the  dogs.  —  Mikt  Hooter,  by  a  Mistouritm. 

2.  A  piece  of  money.     A  slang  term  peculiar  to  the  South. 

Spare  my  feelings,  Sqaire,  and  don*t  ask  me  to  tell  any  more.  Hers  I  am  in 
town  nithout  a  rodt  in  my  pocket,  without  a  skiit  to  my  coat,  or  crown  to  mj 
hat.  —  PkUngifrom  tht  N§w  Orleam  Picaffunt, 

To  rook.  To  throw  stones  at;  to  stone;  to  pelt.  This  ridiculous 
expression  is  derived  from  the  preceding;  yet  we  have  an  analogous 
word  in  the  old  Fr.  rocker. 

They  commenced  rodsing  the  Clay  Club  House  in  Jane,  on  more  oocanoni 
than  one,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  a  rock  in  at  the  window,  hitting  Mr.  Oem 
on  the  shoulder,  &c — Jonedwrough  (7*efiN.)  Whig. 

Rookaway.  A  light  carriage,  open  at  the  sides,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
and  capable  of  holding  from  six  to  nine  persons.  Perhaps  originally 
a  Rockaway  wagon,  from  the  seaside  place  on  Long  Island,  near 
New  York. 

Rook-Bed.    Foundation. 

His  attention  had  been  directed  to  certain  superstitions  that  prevail  in  evezy 
branch  of  the  Churoh,  and  almost  reach  the  **  rodt-bod  of  absolute  Christianity." 
Reo.  John  MiBer,  QuetHom  awaktntd  by  ike  Biblt, 

Rook-Cod.     A  red-colored  codfish.    Massachusetts. 

Rooker.  A  machine  resembling  a  child's  cradle,  used  by  California 
miners  for  separating  gold  dust  from  the  earth,  or  what  they  there 
call  pay^irt.    A  mining  cradle  would  be  a  better  term  for  it. 

Rook-Fiah.     See  Striped  Bass. 

Rodeo.  (Span.)  To  give  or  make  a  rodeo  is  to  collect  in  an  en- 
closure the  large  herds  of  cattle  on  stock  fanna,  for  the  purpose  of 
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separating  and  counting  and  marking  them.     California.     See 
Jfidge»  of  the  Plains, 

Every  owner  of  a  stock  ferm  shall  be  obliged  to  give  yearl  j  one  general  rod^o  ; 
.  .  .  and  the  person  giving  each  general  rodeo  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  all 
owners  of  the  adjoining  fanns,  at  least  four  days  before  said  rodto»  are  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  sepanting,  marking,  and  branding  their  respective  cattle,  &c  — 
Law»  of  OMforma,  ch.  xdi. 

Rokeage  or  Tokeage.  Indian  com  parched,  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  sugar.  The  same  word  as  nocake  (which  see),  with  a  different 
pronunciation,  r  and  n  being  convertible  and  equivalent. 

Rolling  Country  or  RolUng  Prairie.  The  vast  plains  or  prairies  of 
the  West,  although  preserving  a  general  level  in  respect  to  the 
whole  country,  are  yet  in  themselves  not  flat,  but  exhibit  a  grace- 
fully waving  surface,  swelling  and  subsiding  with  an  easy  slope  and 
a  full  rounded  outline,  equally  avoiding  the  unmeaning  horizontal 
surface  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations.  It  is 
that  surface  which,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  country,  is 
called  rolling,  and  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  long,  heavy 
swell  of  the  ocean,  when  its  waves  are  subsiding  to  rest  after  the 
agitation  of  a  storm.  Such  are  rolling  prairies,  —  Judge  Hall,  Notes 
on  the  Western  States. 

The  eoumtry  was  what  was  termed  roiUng,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  soiface  of  the  ocean  when  it  is  just  undulating  with  a  long  ground  swell.  — 
Cooper^  The  Oak  Openmgs, 

Here  one  of  the  characteristic  scenes  of  the  Far  West  broke  upon  us.  An  im- 
mense extent  of  g^rassy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  rolling  cotm^ry,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  ship  at  sea;  the 
landscape  deriving  sublimity  from  its  vastness  and  simplicity.  —  Irving' $  Tow 
om  tie  Prairiu^  p.  100. 

The  cabin  was  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff;  but  the  door  opened  on  a  fine  rolling 
prairie,  dotted  all  over  with  flowers,  which  in  variety  of  color  vied  with  the 
ninbow. — Jfn,  RoUnton^t  Kansat,  p.  41. 

RoUing-Roads.  So  called  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  the  old 
custom  of  rolling  tobacco  to  market  in  hogsheads,  just  as  if  one 
would  drag  a  barrel  or  chum  on  the  ground,  by  attaching  thills  to 
axles  or  pivots  fastened  to  it. 

Ronoher.  A  thing  enormous  of  its  kind;  a  blow  of  great  force, 
synonymous  with  **  sockdolager." 

To  room.  To  occupy  a  room;  to  lodge;  as,  '*  In  order  to  save  expense 
and  have  company,  I  room  with  my  friend  Brown,"  t.  e.  occupy  the 
same  room  with  him. 

Roorbaok.  A  falsehood ;  a  misstatement ;  a  sensational  article  without 
truth,  published  in  the  newspapers. 
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In  Maverick's  book  entiUed  **  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  the  New 
York  Press  for  Thirty  Years,"  we  find  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word. 

In  September,  1844,  a  Whig  newspaper,  **  The  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Chronicle,"  received  and  printed  what  purported  to  be  an  **  extract 
from  RoorbacVs  *  Tour  through  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
in  1836;  *  "  containing  a  description  of  a  camp  of  slave-drivers  on 
Duck  River,  and  a  statement  that  forty-three  of  the  unfortunate 
slaves  '*  had  been  purchased  of  the  Honorable  J.  K.  Polk^  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  [and  in  1844  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency],  the  mark  of  the  branding  iron,  with  the  initials  of 
his  name,  on  their  shoulders,  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest,*'  The 
pretended  **  extract"  was  copied  into  the  '*  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal," and  by  the  Whig  press  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
days  after  its  first  appearance,  the  Democrats  discovered  that  it  was, 
in  part,  taken  from  G.  W.  Featberstonhaugh's  *'Tour,"  published 
in  1884,  but  that  the  name  of  **  Duck  River,"  and  the  italicised 
statement  respecting  Mr.  Polk,  had  been  interpolated  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  ^*  Chronicle."  Thereafter,  it  was  easy  to  reply 
to  every  charge  preferred  against  the  Democratic  candidate,  by 
pronouncing  it  *^ another  roorback.** 

The  manafacture  of  roorbacks  against  Mr.  Blaine,  tbongh  active^  is  not  very 
•nccessf  ul  in  producing  a  merchantable  article.  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  April  14, 1876. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  '*  Providence  Journal," 
May  9,  187C,  in  speaking  of  a  sensational  despatch,  claiming  to 
involve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  disreputable  transaction, 
calls  it  another  infamous  Democratic  roorback  against  that  officer. 

It  was  a  poor  day  for  roorbacks  yesterday.  First,  Professor  Lowell  was  going 
to  vote  for  Tllden,  and  then  he  —  waitn^t  Second,  President  Grant  had  declared 
that  the  rote  of  Louisiana  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  then  he — hadn't.  Third, 
Governor  Hayes  promised  all  sorts  of  strange  things,  and  then  he  —  didn't  These 
were  short-Ieggcd  lies,  all  of  them ;  and  they  soon  got  out  of  breath.  —  N.  Y, 
Trihunt,  Dec.,  1876. 

Rooster.     The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl;   the  cock.     Roost-cock. 
Devonshire,  £ng. 

As  if  the  flourish  of  the  quill  were  the  crowing  of  a  rooster.  — Neats  Charcoal 
Sketches. 

A  huge  turkey  gobbling  in  the  road,  a  rooster  crowing  on  the  fence,  and  docks 
quacking  in  the  ditches.  —  Margaret,  p.  187. 

The  Skinners  and  Cow  Boys  of  the  Revolution,  when  they  wrung  the  neck  of  a 
rooster,  did  not  trouble  their  heads  whether  they  crowed  for  Congnaa  or  King 
George.  —  Irving,  Wo{ferVs  Roost,  p.  17. 
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Sitter  Sail  she  climbs  right  well, 

But  can't  climb  as  she  oater ; 
Tbere  she  sits  a  pitching  corn 

At  our  old  bob-tail  rooster.  —  Comic  Song, 

Root,  Hog,  or  die. 

I  saw  South  Carolina,  the  first  in  the  cause, 

Shake  the  dirty  Yankees  till  she  broke  all  their  jaws ; 

Oh !  It  donH  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you  or  T, 

South  Carolina  give  'em ,  boys ;  rootj  hog^  or  die* 

Cot^ederate  8ong^  Fight  of  DoodiiM. 

I  'U  tell  you  of  a  story  that  happened  in  its  day : 

Davis  tried  to  whip  his  Uncle,  but  found  it  wouldn't  pay; 

He  tried  to  whip  his  Uncle,  and  I  *11  tell  you  the  reason  why,  — 

He  hadn't  the  courage  for  to  Root^  Bog,  or  die. 

Somg^  Jeff  Davit  and  his  Undt, 

Vo  rope.    To  catch  an  animal,  as  a  bufEalo,  a  hone,  &c.,  by  throwing 
the  lasso  or  lariat  over  its  head. 

Yep,  old  gal!  (said  he  to  his  mule)  keep  your  nose  open;  thar 's  brown  skin 
about,  and  maybe  you  '11  get  roped  by  a  Bapaho  afore  mornin'.  —  JZtMtoii,  Itfe 
in  the  Far  West. 

To  rope  in.     1.  To  take  or  sweep  in  coUeotively.  An  expression  much 

« 

used  in  colloquial  language  at  the  West.  It  originated  in  a  common 
practice  of  drawing  in  hay  with  a  rope.  The  hay  is  at  first  heaped 
in  wind-rows.  A  rope,  with  a  horse  attached  to  each  end,  is  swept 
like  a  net  around  the  end  of  the  row,  which  is  thus  brought  to- 
gether, and  dragged  to  any  part  of  the  field. 

2.  To  decoy,  viz.,  into  a  mock-auction  establishment,  a  gambling- 
house,  &c. 

Roper-in.  One  who  acts  as  a  decoy  for  a  gambling-house,  in  the 
patent-safe  game,  &c. 

Mr.  A complained  to  the  police  that  a  young  man  at  his  hotel,  who  turned 

out  to  be  a  roper-in  of  a  gambling-house,  had  enticed  him  away,  and  by  whose 
means  he  had  lost  all  his  money.  — Police  R^port^  N,  T.  Tribune, 

Rose- Apple.  A  West  India  fruit,  possessing  a  decided  odor  of  roses. 
(Janibosa  vulgaris.)    The  tree  is  common  in  Cuba. 

Rosin- Weed.  (^Silphium  laciniatum.)  A  plant,  called  also  the  Com- 
pass Plant,  because  its  leaves  are  supposed  by  the  vogageur$  to  point 
north  and  south,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  traveller  over 
the  prairies. 


The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees.  —  Webster.  A  term  much  used  in  Kew  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  Middle  States.    It  is  provinoial  in  England. 
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RoBter.    1.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  a  list  of  the  offioen  of 

a  divisionf  brigade,  regiment,  &c.,  containing,  under  several  heads, 

their  names,  rank,  corps,  place  of  abode,  &c.     These  are  called 

division  rosters,  brigade  rasters,  regimental  or  battalion  rosters. 

2.  The  word  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Register,  which  coor 

prebends  a  general  list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  State,  from  the 

conmiander-in-chief  to  the  lowest  in  the  conmiission,  under  the 

same  appropriate  heads,  with  an  additional  column  for  noting  the 

alterations  which  take  place.  —  W.  H.  Sumner, 

Prayers,  —  hurried  toilet,  ~  limited  lavations,  — 

The  roah  of  tardy  saints  to  patemotter^ 

Where  worship  mingles  with  the  contemplations 

Of  doubtful  record  on  the  morning's  ro$Ur,  —  Holmes. 

Rote.  The  sound  of  surf  before  a  storm.  Probably  from  a  musical 
instrument  of  that  name,  the  strings  of  which  produce  a  moaning 
sound  like  that  of  the  sea. 

Rot-Out.  Cheap  or  adulterated  whiskey.  The  same  term  is  applied 
in  England  to  bad  beer  or  wine. 

They  overwhelm  their  paunch  daily  with  a  kind  of  flat  roi-gut;  we,  with  a 
bitter,  dreggish  small  liquor.  —  Harveg. 

Also  used  by  Addison  for  a  poor  kind  of  drink. 

Rough-and-tumble.  A  rough-and-tumUe  fight  is  said  to  be  one  in 
which  all  the  laws  of  the  ring  are  discarded,  and  biting,  kicking, 
gouging,  &c.,  are  perfectly  admissible. 

Roughness.  In  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States,  the  most 
ordinary  kinds  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Roughs.     Rowdies;  low  fellows. 

Just  then  one  of  the  roughs,  who  had  perched  himself  in  a  tree  just  over  the 
Mayor's  head,  leaned  down  and  said. 

Rough-Scuff.    The  lowest  people;  the  rabble. 

Round.  **  To  come  or  get  round  one,'*  in  popular  language,  is  to 
gain  advantage  over  one  by  flattery  or  deception.  —  Webster. 

Round  of  the  Papers.  To  say  that  an  article  is  ^*  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers,^*  meaning  that  it  is  being  copied  into  many  news- 
papers, is  called  an  Americanism  in  England. 

Round-Rimmers.  Hats  with  a  round  rim ;  hence,  those  who  wear 
them.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  class 
of  dissipated  young  men,  by  others  called  Bowery  Boys  and  Soap- 
locks. 

All  over  the  region  of  East  Bowery  is  spread  —  holding  it  in  cloee  subjection  — 
the  powerful  class  of  round-rimmert,  a  fraternity  of  gentlemen  who,  in  round 
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crape-bound  hsts,  meUl-monnted  blue  coats,  tallow-tmoothed  locks,  &c.,  cany 
diiinay  and  terror  wherever  they  more.  —  C.  MadUtfftj  Puffer  HcpkinSf  p.  361. 

Round-Wood.      The  mountain    ash.    Maine.  —  Thoreau^s    Maine 

Woods,  p.  50. 
Rooaer.     Something  very  exciting  or  very  great.     Thus  an  eloquent 

speech  or  sermon,  a  large  mass-meeting,  or  a  big  prize-ox,  is  a 

rouser. 

Roustabout.     A  rover  ready  for  something  worse.     A  laboring  man 

on  board  the  Mississippi  steamboats,  termed  in  slang  a  **  rooster." 

The  vagabonds,  the  roiutabimtif  the  criminals,  and  all  the  dregs  of  society.  — 
Harper's  Weekly,  March,  1877. 

The  average  roustaboui  or  "  rooster  *'  is  a  strong  black  fellow,  who  leaves  the 
plantation  for  that  supposed  freedom  and  rollicking  life  which  this  class  take 
enjoyment  in,  while  their  wages  last.  —  Lett,  m  N.  Y.  Herald. 

As  Tom  meditated,  he  heard  one  routtoboat  say  to  another,  "  I  say.  Bill,  yon 
know  that  fellow  that  used  to  sell  such  bully  whiskey  in  Barton  ?  '*  —  Habberton^ 
The  Bartom  £acperiment,  p.  109. 

Rowdy.     A  riotous,  turbulent  «fellow. 

All  around  the  oyster  and  liquor  stands  was  a  throng  of  low,  shabby,  dirty 
men,  some  horse-dealers,  some  gamblers,  and  some  loafers  in  general,  but  alike 
in  their  slang  and  rowdy  aspect.  —  Upper  Ten  TKoueandf  p.  239. 

The  rowdy  nomenclature  of  the  principal  cities  may  now  be 

classified  as  follows  :  — 

Naw  York.  —  "  Dead  Rabbits,"  **  Boweiy  Boys,"  "  Forty  Thieves,"  •*  Skin- 
ners." "Robin  Hood  Club,"  "Huge  Paws,"  "Short  Boys,"  »* Swill  Boys/' 
**Shoulder>hiUers,"  "Killers." 

PHILAOBLPHIA. —  " Killers,"  "Schuylkill  Annihilators,"  "Moyamensing 
Honnds,"  "  Northern  Liberty  Skivers,"  and  "  Peep  of  Day  Boye." 

Baltimobb.  —  *'Plug.Uglies,"  "Rough  Skins."  "Double  Pumps."  "Tigers," 
"Black  Snakes,*'  "SUy  Lates,"  "Hard  Times,"  "LitUe  Fellows,"  "Blood 
Tubs,"  "Dips,"  "  Ranters,"  "  Rip-Raps,"  and  "  Gladiators," 

A  convention  of  the  Baltimore  rowdies  above  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  the  *'  American  Clubs,"  was  held  in  that  city  in  Sept., 
1S57,  under  the  plea  of  rallying  for  some  political  campaign ;  in 
commenting  on  which,  the  **  Baltimore  Clipper,*'  of  Sept.  8,  says: 
**  Should  not  every  true-hearted  American  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  any  portion  of  his  countrymen  glory  in  such  barbaric  and 
degrading-names?  " 

Row  to  hoe.  To  have  a  long  (or  httrd)  row  to  hoe  is  a  common  figu- 
rative expression,  meaning  that  one  has  a  long  or  difficult  task  to 
perform.     The  allusion  is  to  hoeing  corn  or  potatoes. 

Hosea  Biglow  has  a  ballad  on  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he 
portrays  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting  officer  to  entice  a  young  man  to 
enlist,  who  declines  on  account  of  his  wife.     He  says:  — 
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She  wants  me  for  home  oooaomption. 

Let  alone  the  bar 's  to  mow,  — 
If  you  *re  arter  folks  o'  gumption, 

Tou  *ye  a  darned  long  row  to  koe.  —  Biylou>  Papert. 

Step-mothers  have  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe^  though  I  don*t  complain.  — Btttji 
Bobbet,  p.  1. 

To  row  up.     To  punish  with  words ;  to  rebuke.     It  is  an  essential 

Westernism,  and  derived  from  the  practice  of  making  refractory 

slaves  or  servants  row  up  the  heavy  keel-boats  of  early  navigation  on 

the  Western  rivers,  against  the  current,  without  being  frequently 

relieved.    It  was  thus  regarded  as  a  punishment. 

We  should  really  like,  of  all  things,  to  row  up  the  majority  of  Congress  as  it 
deserves  in  regard  to  the  practice.  —  N.  T.  Tribune^  Dec.  10,  1845. 

The  most  spicy  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  was  the  rowing  up  which 
Mr.  Hannegan  gave  Mr  Ritchie  of  the  Union  newspaper.  —  N.  Y»  Tribune^  Jan. 
80, 1846. 

To  row  up  Salt  River  is  a  common  phrase,  used  generally  to  signify 
political  defeat.  The  distance  to  which  a  party  is  rowed  up  SaU 
River  depends  entirely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  majority  against 
its  candidates.  If  the  defeat  is  particularly  overwhelming,  the 
unsuccessful  party  is  rowed  up  to  the  very  head-waters  of  Salt  River, 
See  Salt  River, 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  to  row  up,  as  in 
the  following  example,  but  this  example  is  rare:  — 

Judge  Clayton  made  a  speech  that  fairly  made  the  tumblers  hop.  He  rowtd 
the  Tories  up  and  over  Salt  River.  —  Crockett,  Tour  down  East,  p.  46. 

Rubber.  India  rubber,  caoutchouc,  of  which  the  indigenous  name  in 
Span.  America  is  Cducho,  but  in  play  Jevea,  The  Spanish  /  pro- 
nounced as  our  A,  from  which  the  botanist  has  hevea.  In  Central 
America,  the  name  is  hule.  The  India-rubber  gatherers  in  Colum- 
bia are  called  Caucheros;  in  Central  America,  Huleros. 

Rubbezv.     Overshoes  made  of  India  rubber;  also  called  Gums, 

To  nib  out  To  obliterate;  and,  figuratively,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 
Western.     Compare  To  wipe  out. 

However  quickly  the  buffalo  disappears,  the  red-man  goes  under  more  quickly 
still,  and  the  Great  Spirit  has  ordained  that  both  shall  be  rubbed  out  from  the  face 
of  nature  at  the  same  time.  —  Ruxton,  Ltfe  in  the  Far  Weat^  p.  117. 

That  nation  [the  Camanche]  is  mad  — a  heap  mad — with  the  whites,  and  has 
dug  up  the  hatchet  to  rub  out  all  who  enter  his  country.  —  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

The  swift  current  [of  the  Jordan]  would  seize  us  and  send  us  off  at  a  salient 
angle  from  our  course,  as  if  it  had  been  lurking  behind  the  point  like  an  evil 
thing,  ...  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  us  out,  —  Lynch,  Dead  Sea  Eap., 
p.  216. 
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Rudder-FiBh.  (Palmunu  percifamUs.)  A  very  beautifal  fish,  abound- 
ing along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States.  Thazter  says  it  is 
sometimes  taken  in  nets  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.  Storer  con- 
siders this  fish  to  be  the  Trtichinotiu  argenteus.  It  follows  vessels, 
or  keeps  near  old  casks  or  plank  that  are  floating.  —  Fishes  of 
Mass.i  p.  56. 

Rnffed  Gronse.  (Tetrao  umbellus.)  A  bird  which  extends  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  northward  as  far  as  the  fifty-sixth 
parallel,  and  southward  to  Texas,  and  probably  still  further.  It  is 
called  Partridge  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  Pheasant  at 
the  South  and  West. 

Rugged.     Hardy,  robust,  healthy.     Colloquial  in  the  United  States. 
Worcester, 

Why,  it  *8  an  uDaccountable  fact  that  Mr.  Bedott  hadn*t  seen  a  well  day  in 
fifteen  jear,  though,  when  he  was  married,  I  shottldnU  desire  to  see  a  ruggeder 
man  than  he  was.  —  Widow  Bedott  Paperg,  p.  22. 

Riilnatloii.     Subversion,  overthrow,  demolition.  —  Webster, 

Ruinatious.     A  vulgar  substitute  for  ruinous. 

The  war  was  very  rtdnatioui  to  our  profession  (said  the  barber).  —  ifargartt, 
p.  210. 

Ruling  Elder.  Presbyterians  so  call  one  whom  they  call  in  Scotland 
an  Elder  or  a  Presbyter.  The  office  is  filled  by  a  layman .  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  New  England  had,  1820-1830,  an  officer  thus  called, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  though  he  ordinarily  did  not  preach,  his 
function  being  to  **rule"  by  counsel,  &c.  The  custom  never 
became  general. 

Rulliohiea.  (Dutch,  roUetJe^  little  roU.)  Chopped  meat  stuffed  into 
small  bags  of  tripe,  which  are  then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  An 
old  and  favorite  dish  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
York. 

Rum.  A  term  applied  by  total  abstainers  to  every  liquid  containing 
alcohol. 

Rum-Bud.  A  grog-blossom ;  the  popular  name  of  a  redness  occasioned 
by  the  detestable  practice  of  excessive  drinking.  Rum-buds  usually 
appear  first  on  the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  face.  This 
term  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  disease  technically  defined  to 
be  unauppurative  papule,  stationary,  confluent,  red  mottled  with 
purple,  chiefly  affecting  the  face,  sometimes  produced  and  always 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  exposure  to  heat,  &c. 
Rush. 
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Rtim-Hole.     See  Groggery, 
Rum-MilL    A  low  tavern  or  groggery. 
Rum-Saoker.     An  habitual  drinlcer,  a  toper. 

One  of  the  beat  things  that  can  be  applied  to  a  rocky  paature  inlested  with 
bushes,  briars,  or  weeds,  is  salt  Salt  them  every  week  while  wet  with  rain  or 
dew,  and  let  the  stock  look  to  that  source  alone  for  a  supply  of  this  luxury,  which 
the}*  run  after  with  an  acquired  appetite  as  strong  as  that  of  a  rumrtucktr,  — 
N.'r,  Tribune,  July  9, 1858. 

Ron.     A  small  stream  or  rivulet.     A  word  common  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  and  sometimes  heard  at  the  North. 

There  Is  no  house  in  the  main  road  between  this  and  the  run;  and  the  rtm  is 
so  high,  from  the  freshes,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  it.  —  Davis* t  Trtuek  ia 
ike  UnUtd  States  in  1797. 

The  hills  bordering  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  contain  six 
workable  beds  of  coal,  while  there  are  at  least  two  others  which  lie  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Of  (hose  exposed,  the  fourth  in  the  ascending  series  contains 
the  fishes  and  reptiles;  it  is  known  on  Yellow  Creek  as  the  '*bignm,*'  being 
nearly  eight  feet  in  thickness.  —  SUUman^t  Journal^  March,  1858. 

To  run.  To  cause  to  run,  in  the  various  senses  of  the  word:  to  rvn 
a  stage;  to  run  a  factory  or  a  machine;  to  run  a  candidate. •« 
Wehster. 

The  term  is  used  in  a  more  extended  sense :  as,  to  **  run  a  hotel;  *' 
to  **  run  a  church.*' 

To  run  or  run  upon.     To  quiz ;  to  make  a  butt  of. 

He  is  a  quiet,  good-natured,  inoffensive  sort  of  a  chap,  and  will  stand  rwmmg 
tgxm  as  long  as  most  men,  but  who  is  a  perfect  tiger  when  his  passions  are 
roused.  —  Southern  SketcheSj  p.  137. 

To  run  a  Church.    To  have  the  charge  of  a  church,  as  its  pastor;  as, 

**  Mr.  Beecher  runs  the  Plymouth  Church.**    Vulgar,  yet  sometimes 

heard  from  the  lips  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

They  [the  carpet-baggers]  took  whatever  came  within  their  reach,  intruded 
themselves  into  all  private  corporations,  assumed  the  functions  of  all  offices, 
including  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  places  they  even  rtm  the  churches. 
Judge  Black  on  the  Electoral  Conqnracjfy  North  Am.  Rev.,  for  July,  1877,  p.  5. 

Run  away.     Cease  troubling;  be  off. 

Runner.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  solicit  passengers  for 
steamboats  and  railroads.  Numbers  of  these  men  are  always  found 
about  the  wharves,  shipping,  railroad  stations,  and  hotels  of  our 
principal  cities,  trying  to  induce  travellers  or  emigrants  to  travel  by 
the  routes  they  recommend,  and  for  which  they  often  have  tickets 
for  sale. 

To  run  into  the  Oround.  To  carry  to  excess;  to  overdo  a  thing, 
and  thereby  mar  it.  Probably  a  hunter's  phrase,  to  express  the 
earthing  of  a  fox  or  other  game. 
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The  proposition  to  prohibit  the  enllitment  of  foreigners  in  the  army  is  mnmng 
Know-Nothingism  into  the  ground.  — Providence  Journal. 

The  sdvocates  of  tempenuice  have  run  it  into  the  ground  by  their  extreme  meas- 
ures connected  with  the  Maine  Law.  —  N.  Y.  Herald, 


off  Stones.  A  pair  of  mill-stones  is  called  a  run  of  stones  when 
in  operation  or  placed  in  a  mill.  The  Rochester  flouring-mills  have 
each  ten  or  twenty  run  of  stones. 

To  nm  one's  Faoe.     To  make  use  of  one's  credit.     To  run  on^n  face 
for  a  thing  is  to  get  it  on  tick. 

Any  man  who  can  rtmhit/aee  for  a  card  of  pens,  a  quire  of  paper,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors,  may  set  up  for  an  editor;  and  by  loud,  incessant  bragging,  may 
■ecuTB  a  considerable  patronage.  — N,  Y.  Tribune, 

Rush.  1.  Spirit,  energy.  **  To  go  it  with  a  rush^  or  with  a  perfect 
ntfA,"  is  to  do  a  thing  energetically,  with  spirit. 

2.  A  term  used  by  students  to  denote  a  perfect  recitation. 

It  was  parchased  by  the  man,  who  **  really  did  not  look"  at  the  lesson  on 
which  he  ruthed.--  Yale  Lit,  Mag,,  Vol.  XIY.  p.  411. 

A  ruth  is  a  glib  recitation,  but  to  be  a  dead  rush  it  must  be  flawless,  polished, 
and  sparkling  like  a  Koh-i-noor.  —  Brunoman,  Vol.  X.  p.  103. 

To  rush  it.     To  do  a  thing  with  spirit;  as,  **  The  old  negro  is  rushing 

it  with  his  fiddle." 
Rust.    Discoloration  in  mackerel,  sometimes  caused  by  leakage  of  the 

brine  in  which  they  are  packed. 

Rusty  Dab.  (Genus  Plateasa,  Cuvier.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Rusty  Flat-fish,  a  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  in  deep  water. 

Rye.     Short  for  Rye  Whiskey,     See  Bourbon  and  Old  Rye. 

Rye  and  Indian.  Brown  bread,  mixed  from  Indian  and  rye  meal. 
New  England.  In  New  York,  it  is  called  Boston  brown  bread. 
Vulgarly  pronounced  Rhine-Indian. 

The  table  was  still  standing,  with  ample  preparations  for  an  evening  meal,  — a 
hot  smoking  loaf  of  rye-and-indian  bread,  and  a  great  platter  of  cold  com  beef 
and  pork,  garnished  with  cold  potatoes,  the  sight  of  which  was  most  appetizing. 
Mrs,  8towe,  Oldtoum  FoUu,  p.  199. 


s. 

Sabbaday.     Sabbath  day,  Sunday.    So  called  in  the  interior  of  New 
England. 

Newman,    Ton  look  better ;  I  hope  yon  feel  better,  and  are  better  ? 
Doolittle.    Why,  I  expect  I  do,  and  I  guess  I  be,  all  three.    I  know  I  be,  as  to 
the  first  particular,  changing  my  old  shabby  duds  for  these  new  8atbada§ 
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clothes,  for  a  go-to-meeting  day,  aajrwheres.  —  D,  Hwmpkrty^  Tk€  Taaku  m 
England^  p.  29. 

My  hearers,  there  is  nothing  irregalar  in  nature ;  because  it  is  round,  as  I  told 
you  last  Snbbaday:  it  rolls  evenly  round,  and  is  bound  to  come  regniarly  around. 
Dow^t  SertnotUf  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Sabbaday-Hoofles.    Cottages  near  a  church,  had  for  warmth,  &c., 
at  recess  of  public  worship.     Old  New  England  use. 

Babbath-rldden.     Overworked  on  the  Sabbath. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  one  of  the  most  oppressed  and  SaibcUh- 
ridden  of  all  classes^  —  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  like  a  perpetual  sar- 
casm to  hear  these  overworked  men  thanking  God  for  this  [day  as  being,  in 
respect  to  themselves,  a]  day  of  rest.  —  The  ImUpendentf  June  83,  1862. 

BaoatraL    The  offspring  of  a  Negro  and  a  griffe,  which  latter  is  the 
offspring  of  a  Negro  and  mulatto.     See  Negro, 

Baohem.    (Indian.)     An  American  Indian  chief  or  prince. 

The  Sackemty  although  they  have  an  absolute  monarchy  over  the  people,  yet 
they  will  not  conclude  of  aught  that  concerns  all,  either  laws,  or  subsides,  or 
wars,  unto  which  the  people  are  averse,  and  by  gentle  persuasion  cannot  be 
brought  — B.  Wiliiama^  Key  to  the  Indian  Language  (1644). 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  Captain  John  Smith 
says:  — 

For  their  government,  eveiy  Sachem  is  not  a  king,  but  their  great  Saekeme 
have  divers  Sachems  under  their  protection,  paying  no  tribute,  and  dare  make  no 
warres  without  his  knowledge,  but  every  Sachem  cares  for  the  widowes,  orphans, 
the  aged  and  maimed.  —  ffistory  of  Virginia,  1624,  Vol.  II.  p.  238. 

Bachemdom  or  Saohemahip.  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sachem. 

King  Philip's  war  was  attended  with  exciting  an  universal  rising  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  not  only  of  Narragansett  and  the  Sachemdom  of  Philip,  but  of  the  Indians 
through  New  England,  except  the  Sachemdom  of  Uncas,  at  Mobegan. — 8^le^$ 
Bittory  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  /.,  p.  109. 

Bad.  Heavy,  applied  to  bread;  as,  **The  bread  is  very  «a<f,"  i.  e. 
heavy,  or  not  well  raised.  —  Jamieson,  Scottish  Die.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  term  is  applied  to  cake  or  bread  when  heavy. 

Saddling  the  Market,  in  Wall  Street  slang,  is  to  foist  any  particular 
stock  on  the  market. 

To  aaddy.  To  bob  up  and  down ;  to  curtsy  like  a  child.  Probably 
a  child's  corruption  of  Thank  y«,  applied  to  the  curtsy  which  accom- 
panies the  phrase. 

I  am  told  that  this  word  is  in  common  use  by  children,  servants, 
and  people  of  the  uneducated  class,  in  and  about  Philadelphia, 
to  express  thanks  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a  favor.    A  child, 
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receiving  a  new  toy,  will  say,  *'  Saddie^^^  or  Saddy^  for  *'  I  thank 

you." 

It  would  do  you  good  to  see  our  boys  and  girls  dancing.  None  of  your  strad- 
dling, mincing,  aadying;  but  a  regular  sifter,  cut-the-bockle,  chicken-flutter 
aei-to.  —  Crockett^  Tour, 

Bale.  1.  Sure,  certain;  as,  ^'He's  safe  to  be  hanged.'*  —  Brockett, 
In  this  sense,  the  word  is  common  in  the  South-west. 

2.  An  iron  box,  frequently  built  into  the  wall,  and  used  by  mer- 
chants as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  books  and  papers.  They  are 
now  generally  made  fire-proof,  and  some  of  these  are  called  **  sala- 
mander «q/<f«. " 

Bafety  Barge.  A  passenger  boat  towed  by  a  steamboat  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  it  as  to  avoid  all  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  passen* 
gers.  These  barges  were  first  introduced  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and,  being  fitted  up  with  taste  and  luxury,  became  great  favorites 
with  travellers.    They  have  long  ceased  to  be  used. 

Bagaban.  The  root  of  the  Apios  titberoso,  used  as  food  by  the  Indians 
of  the  North-west  and  elsewhere.  It  gives  a  name  to  Sagaponock 
and  Sagg  Pond,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  and  to  Shubenacadie  River, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Bagackhomi.  (Chip,  sagdkdmin,  **  berry  growing  on  the  weed  used 
for  smoking."  —  Baraga.)  The  leaves  of  the  Bear-berry  (Arctosta" 
phylos  Uva-urst),  used  to  mix  with  tobacco,  for  smoking.  —  Kalm, 
TraveUf  and  Rafinesque  (^Medical  Flora,  Vol.  I.  p.  59),  both  give 
this  an  Indian  name.  Sir  J.  Richardson  explains  it  as  a  corruption 
of  sac-a-commis,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Canadian  voyagers, 
'*  on  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  officers  carrying  it  in  bags  '*  for 
smoking.  — Arctic  Searching  Exp,,  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 

Rafinesque,  in  his  second  volume,  says:  **  Sacacomi,  article  of 
trade  in  Canada,  made  by  diying  [sumack]  berries  iu  ovens;  fine 
substitute  for  tobacco."  — p.  257. 

Carver  says;  '*  A  weed  that  grows  near  the  great  lakes,  .  .  . 
that  '  creeps  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,'  is  used  by  the  Indians  to 
mix  with  their  tobacco,  and  is  called  by  them  Segockimac.*^  — 
Travels,  p.  30. 

Sagamore.    (Abenaki  Ind.)    The  title  of  a  chief  or  a  ruler  among 

some  of  the  American  tribes  of  Indians;  a  sachem.  — Worcester, 

The  Indians  of  every  noated  plase,  so  combined,  make  a  kind  of  petty  lordship 
and  are  commonly  united  under  one  chief  person,  who  hath  the  rule  over  all  those 
lesser  fraternities  or  companies.  In  the  places  more  eastward,  they  called  the 
chief  rulers  that  commanded  the  rest  Bashabeas ;  as  in  the  more  westward  planta- 
tions they  called  them  Sagamores  and  sachems.  —  Hubbard's  Otn,  Hist.  o/Hew 
EnglatuL 
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Bat  will  not  Wabon  pMs  Kamasket,  near 

Where  oft  that  wise  and  good  old  Sagamort^ 
Brave  Massasoit,  epends  the  season  drear  ? 

Durfee^  WkatcMeer^  Guto  II. 

If  the  joong  Bagamore  is  to  be  led  to  the  stake,  the  Indiana  shall  see  hoir  a 
man  without  a  cross  can  die !  —  Cooper,  Lad  of  the  MohicanM^  p.  394. 

Bage-Bnish.  {Artemisia  Ludooiciana,)  The  shrubs  known  as  grease- 
wood  and  sage-brush  cover  the  plain.  The  hilLs  are  naked  as  Sinai; 
no  animals  but  a  rabbit  and  a  few  sage  hens  are  found.  —  N,  Y. 

Tribune, 

Poetry  I — just  look  round  yon,  —  alkali,  rock,  and  sage  ; 
Bagt-bruik,  rock,  and  alkali ;  ain*t  it  a  pretty  page ! 

Bret  HarU,  Poems,  AlkaU  SUtUon, 

8age-Cheeae.  '  Cheese  flavored  with  sage.  It  is  sometimes  colored 
green  with  the  juice  of  spinach-leaves. 

Sage-Hen.  (Centrocercus  urophasianus,)  A  species  of  the  Prame- 
fmd,  but  much  larger.  Audubon  calls  it  the  ^*  Cock  of  the  Plains^''* 
to  signify  his  appreciation  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  bird. 
Colonel  Dodge  proposes  the  name  of  Sage-grouse  as  the  most  appro- 
priate. —  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  224. 

8ag-NiohtB.  The  German  rendering  of  the  political  term  Know- 
Nothing,  it  being  made  on  the  principle  that  those  who  buna  nothing 
had  better  say  nothing. 

To  aail  in.     To  embark  in  any  thing  boldly  and  confidently. 

Bainti.  '*  The  Saints  "  is  a  title  which  the  Mormons  often  apply  to 
themselves  on  ordinary  occasions,  their  full  designation  being  '*  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Lattw-day  Saints."  Whence  they 
are  also  often  called  Latter-day  Saints. 

But  the  most  fruitful  element  of  internal  commotion,  and  that  which  more 
immediately  led  to  the  prophet's  death,  was  the  institution  of  polygamy  as  one  of 
the  numerous  privileges  of  the  Saint*.  —  Ferris,  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  p.  113. 

Bakes.  **  La  sokes  /  "  **  Massy  sakes  /  "  '*  Sokes  alive !  "  are  very  com- 
mon exclamations  among  the  venerable  matrons  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  The  first  two  expressions  are  evidently  corruptions 
of  **  For  the  Lord^s  sake !  "  «« For  mercy's  sake  1 ''  But  the  last  must 
be  left  for  the  old  ladies  themselves  to  parse:  qu.  '*  save  us  alive." 

La  takes !  how  poor  she  is  I  you  can  almost  see  her  bones  come  through  her 
skin;  just  see  her  shoulder-blades;  well,  if  that  ain*t  a  sight!  —  Counn  Cicely, 
Silver  Lake  Sketches, 

Why,  sakes  aHve  !  do  tell  me  if  Enos  is  as  mean  as  all  that  comes  to.  — Nui- 
megvUle  Revinted^  N.  Y.  Com,  Adv. 

Salamander.  In  Florida  and  Greorgia,  a  name  applied  to  a  species  of 
pouched  rat  (Geomys  pinetis)^  and  also  to  the  Menopoma  AUeghanien' 
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sis,  an  animal  of  disgiiRting  appearance,  with  a  broad,  flattened 
head,  allied  to  the  salamander  proper.  It  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
some  of  the  Southern  rivers. 

Salamander  Safe.    A  patent  fire-proof  iron  safe.     See  Safe. 

Saleratna.  A  bi-carbonate  of  potash,  not  always  pure,  containing  a 
greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  pearlash.  It  is  used  to  an 
injurious  extent  in  the  United  States  by  bakers  and  housekeepers 
for  mixing  with  flour,  to  evolve  the  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the  addi- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar  or  sour  milk,  in  order  to  expand  the  dough 
and  render  the  bread  light. 

Bait-Bottom.  A  plain  or  flat  piece  of  land  covered  with  saline  efflo- 
rescences.   These  places  abound  in  Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

To  salt  do^Rrn  Stook  is  to  buy  some  particular  stock,  and  hold  it  for  a 
rise ;  to  make  a  permanent  investment. 

Ckdt  Ghraoa  and  Salt  Hay.     The  grass  gro¥nng  in  salt  marshes. 

Salt  Horse.    Mess  beef,  so  known  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Balt-Uck.     See  Lick. 

Salt  Prairie.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  the  tracts  of  salt  efflores- 
cence which  often  cover  a  wide  space.  Captain  Reid  speaks  of  some 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  —  The  Boy  Hunters. 

Salt  River.  An  imaginary  river,  up  which  defeated  politicians  and 
political  parties  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion.  The  phrase 
**to  TOW  up  Salt  River"  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
small  stream  of  that  name  in  Kentucky,  the  passage  of  which  is 
made  difficult  and  laborious  as  well  by  its  tortuous  course  as  by  the 
abundance  of  shallows  and  bars.  The  real  application  of  the  phrase 
is  to  the  unhappy  wight  who  has  the  task  of  propelling  the  boat  up 
the  stream ;  but,  in  political  or  slang  usage,  it  is  to  those  who  are 
rowed  up.  — /.  Inman.     See  Row  up  Salt  River. 

One  of  the  ballads  of  the  late  civil  war  thus  alludes  to  the  party 
in  rebellion :  — 

They  dread  the  name  of  Liberty, 

And  Justice  makes  them  shiver ; 
But  soon  we  *U  yank  them  on  a  plank. 
And  float  them  up  Salt  River, 

Pat  away  his  empty  barrel ; 

Fold  his  Presidential  clothes ; 
He  has  started  up  Salt  River ^ 

ited  and  lit  by  Cronin's  nose. 

N.  Y.  Trilmney  Feb.  S8, 1877. 
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Salt  "Water  Vegetablea.  In  New  York,  a  cant  term  for  oysters  and 
clams. 

Salutatortan.  The  student  of  a  college  who  pronounces  the  salutatoiy 
oration  at  the  annual  Commencement.  —  Webster, 

Salutatory.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  oration  which  introduces  the 
exercises  of  the  Commencements  in  American  colleges.  —  Webster. 

Sam.  A  nickname  given,  as  referring  to  their  cant  about  Uncle  Sam^ 
to  the  Know-Nothing  or  Native  American  party.  See  the  articles 
Hindoos  J  Know-Nothings ,  and  Native  Americans. 

The  following  capital  parody  is  from  the  Washington  "  Ereniog 
Star"  of  Nov.  8,  1866:  — 

BURIAL  OF  SAM. 

Not  a  State  had  he  got,  nor  Electoral  vote, 

And  he  looked  confoundedly  flurried ; 
Then  wilted  —  dried  up  —  and  kinder  gin  eout. 

As  we  Hindoos  around  him  hurried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  that  Tuesday  night 
(For  we  fear*d  he  'd  not  keep  until  morning), 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light 
And  dark'Iantems  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

In  a  sheet  of  the  *'  Organ  "  we  wound  him; 
Everlasting,  we  guess,  will  be  his  rest, 

With  so  sleepy  a  print  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

But  we  cussed  some,  in  bitter  sorrow. 
As  we  thought  how  through  Ellis  &  Co.  we  *d  been  bled, 

And  the  bets  that  were  due  on  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  oozy  bed 

In  a  culvert  that  runs  by  '*  The  Willows," 
That  Sag-Nichts  and  strangers  would  tread  o*er  his  bead, 

And  we  up  the  Salt  River  billows. 

Lightly  they  Ml  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone. 

And  o*er  his  spilt  ash-cart  upbraid  him 
With  the  bloodshed  he  caused  and  the  churches  he  burned 

Beibre  the  Democracy  laid  him. 

Sadly  but  promptly  we  dropped  him  down 

In  the  peculiar  field  of  his  glory. 
We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone ; 

For  we  Icnew  *t  was  a  migh^  dark  story. 

Sambo.  A  term  often  applied  to  Negroes.  It  is  used  more  speci- 
fically to  mean  the  offspring  of  a  Negro  and  mulatto.  See  Mu/otto 
and  Negro, 
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Now,  SambOj  darn  it! — Brother  1  there, 

I  guess  that  oughter  please  you ; 
Tou  know  how  we  in  airnest  air, 

From  slavery  to  ease  you. 

Jonathan''t  Appeal  to  Sambo^  Ihmch^  Aug.,  1883. 

No  race  has  ever  shown  such  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  varying  soil  and 
ciTcmnetanoes  as  the  Negro.  Alike  to  them  the  snows  of  Canada,  the  rocky  land 
of  New  £ngland,  or  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  the  Southern  States.  SanUw  and 
Cuffey  expand  under  them  all.  —  J7.  Beecher  SUnce. 

8am  Hill.  **Like  Sam  HUL**  An  expression  much  used  in  New 
England  a  few  years  since. 

Samp.  (Abenaki  Ind.,  seaump,  nasaump,)  Roger  Williams  describes 
nasaump  as  **akind  of  meale  pottage  unparched;  from  this  the 
English  call  their  samp,  which  is  Indian  com,  beaten  and  boiled, 
and  eaten  hot  or  cold  with  milke  or  butter,  which  are  mercies 
beyond  the  natives'  plaine  water,  and  which  is  a  dish  exceedingly 
wholesome  for  the  English  bodies."  —  Key  to  the  Indian  Language, 
p.  83.     Samp  is  still  much  used  wherever  Indian  com  is  raised. 

Blue  com  is  light  of  digestioUf  and  the  English  make  a  kind  of  loblolly  of  it  to 
eat  with  milk,  which  they  call  tampe ;  they  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  sifte  the 
flower  out  of  it.  —  Jottel^'i  New  England  BaritieM,  1672. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  treasurer  doe  forthwith  provide  tenn  barrells  of  cranbnrys, 
two  hogsheads  of  speciall  good  lamjpe,  and  three  thousand  of  codfish,  — to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  as  a  present  from  this  court.  —  Masuchutettt  Col.  Records, 
len,  Vol.  V.  p.  166. 

He  slept  until  the  morning  light  was  seen 

Down  through  the  dome  to  dance  upon  his  brow ; 
Then  Waban  woke  him  to  his  simple  cheer 
Of  Uie  pure  fount,  natuamp,  and  savory  deer. 

Durfte,  Whatehter,  Canto  I.  Ixxxvi. 

Sample-Room.  A  place  where  liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass;  another 
name  for  a  *  *  grog-shop.  * ' 

The  following  is  a  verse  from  a  comic  song  by  fi.  Paul,  entitled 
•*  The  World  turned  upside  down:  **  — 

Brigham  Toung  was  a  bachelor,  who  wished  a  wife  to  win ; 

John  (jrongh  opened  a  8ampUr-room,  and  served  out  beer  and  gin; 

Old  Tweed  was  at  his  island  home,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown ; 

Ben  Butler  had  joined  the  Shakers,  — when  the  world  tamed  upside  down. 

Banotimonloiialyfied.    This  queer  word  explains  itself. 

I  recollect  an  old  BancHmoniou^yJUd  fellow  who  made  his  Negroes  whistle 
while  they  were  picking  cherries,  for  fear  they  should  eat  some.  —  CroeksU, 
Tour  down  East. 

Band-Box.  A  primitive  sort  of  spittoon,  consisting  of  a  wooden  box 
filled  with  sand. 
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Band-Cheny.     (Cerasus  pumila,)     A  prostrate  or  recliniiig  afarab 
which  grows  on  the  sand-hills  in  the  West  and  North.    It  bears  a 
profusion  of  fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe,  with  an  astringent 
taste,  about  as  large  as  the  common  cultivated  red  cherry. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  French. 

As  they  grow  only  on  th«  sand,  the  warmth  of  which  probably  contxibotet  to 
bring  them  to  such  perfection,  they  are  called  by  the  French  Cerwe*  dt  Saikf 
or  Sand  CherritiV  —  Caroer'9  Traveh,  p.  30. 

Band-Flea  or  Beach-Flea.  (Genus  Orchetitra*  Leach.)  A  small 
crustacean,  common  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  other  sandy 
places,  which  digs  holes  wherein  it  conceals  itself,  and  lives  upon 
dead  animal  substances. 

Band-HUlera.  A  class  of  people  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  poor  whites,  who,  being 
deprived  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  slave  labor,  took  refuge  in 
the  pine  woods  that  cover  the  sandy  hills  of  those  States,  where  they 
have  since  lived  in  a  miserable  condition.  A  friend  suggests  that 
the  name  comes  from  the  Sand-hill  Crane  (jGrus  Canadenm)^  just 
as  **  Cracker  "  (for  a  North  Carolinian)  and  *^  Corn-cracker  "  (for  a 
Kentuckian)  comes  from  the  Cam-crake,  another  long-legged  species. 

The  mnd^UUrs  are  small,  gaunt,  and  cadaverous,  and  their  skin  is  just  the 
color  of  the  sand-hills  they  live  on.  They  are  incapable  of  applying  themnelTei 
steadily  to  any  labor,  and  their  habits  are  very  much  like  thoee  of  the  old  In- 
dians. —  Olmsted's  Slave  States,  p.  607. 

The  old  divisions  of  Southern  society  still  exist  The  aristocracy  is  discrimi- 
nated from  the  respectable  people,  the  respectable  people  from  the  working-clasa, 
and  all  from  the  sand^iUers.  —  South  Carolina  Society,  m  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
1877^  p.  678. 

Band-Plum.  (Prunus  maritima,)  A  Beach-plum.  A  plum  growing 
on  plum-trees  whose  habitat  is  sandy  beaches,  &c.,  as  at  Plum 
Island,  Massachusetts. 

Bang.  An  abbreviation  of  ginseng.  It  is  also  used  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  as  a  verb.  To  go  a  ganging  is  to  be  engaged  in  gathering 
ginseng.  In  Alleghany  Co.,  Maryland,  is  Sang  Run,  near  which 
is  a  well-known  **  sanging  ground." 

Bang-Hoa.    The  implement  used  in  gathering  ginseng. 

Banta  Ftf  Tea.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  Alstonia  (hectformit, 
used  in  New  Mexico. 

Bapote  or  Bapodilla.  A  West  India  fruit,  of  a  conical  form,  and 
with  a  dark  orange-colored  pulp,  tasting  not  nnlike  the  mask- 
melon.  —  Oreentoood^s  Fruits  of  Cuba.  If  round,  of  the  size  of  a 
peach,  and  with  several  small  black  seeds,  it  is  the  Achras  iSopoto, 
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or  Ni^>erry.  If  lurger  and  pointed,  with  one  large  polished  seed,  it 
is  the  Lueuma  mammaga  or  Mammee'Sapota^  also  called  BuUy-berry, 
The  Mammee^Apple  is  still  larger  and  round,  with  one  or  more 
large  and  very  rough  seeds,  and  is  the  Mammea  Americana.  Such 
is  the  confusion  of  these  various  names  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  which  fruit  is  spoken  of  unless  described. — A,  L  Cotheal, 

Bapodilla.  The  fruit  of  the  Achias  sapota.  West  Indies.  Called  by 
the  Spaniards  NUpero. 

The  sweetest  aappodiUfu  oft  he  brought ; 
From  him,  more  sweet  ripe  uppodiOat  seem'd. 

Granger,  The  Sugar  Cane  (Lond.,  1764). 

Sappy.    A  silly,  effeminate  man;  a  saphead;  which  see. 

Bapaaga  (Germ.  Schabzieger.)  A  kind  of  Swiss  cheese  of  a  green- 
ish color. 

Bapanoker.  A  small  woodpecker  (the  detUrocopus  of  ornithologists), 
so  called  from  a  common  belief  that  it  sucks  the  sap  of  trees. 

Saratoga.  The  enormous  trunks  carried  by  fashionable  ladies  to  Sara- 
toga Springs  has  obtained  for  them  the  specific  name  of  Saratoga 
irunia  or  Saratogas,     See  the  illustration  to  Baggage-Smaaher, 

The  Spanish  explorators 
To  the  Und  of  alligators 
Came  with  their  Saratogas,  and  stopped  at  the  hotels ; 
With  gay  3'oong  belles  coquetted, 
For  ** sours**  and  *' coolers**  betted, 
And  chased  the  fierce  mosquito  through  orange  groves  and  dells. 
W.  F,  Brown,  The  Spamarde  m  Florida,  wi  Centommd  Poem, 

Bardlnea.  1.  A  sailor,  sportively  so  termed,  antithetically,  for  his 
proverbial  toughness. 

We  "  Old  Whalers,**  or,  as  we  are  sometimes  termed,  '*  Sardines,^*  are  not  sup- 
posed by  some  *'  land-crabs  '*  to  have  much  of  a  taste  for  the  feathery  tribe 
^*done  np  brown  **  [roasted  fowls].  —  Cor,  New  Haven  Palladium, 

2.  Menhaden  prepared  in  resemblance  to  the  sardines  prepared  in 
Europe. 

Saraaparilla.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  species  of  Aralia  and  other 
plants  used  as  substitutes  for  foreign  saraaparilla. 

Barres,  for  preserves.     So  pronounced  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 

We  had  also  [for  dinner]  custard-pies  and  maple  molasses  (usually  called 
«them  *are  molasses*'),  and  preserved  apples,  preserved  water-melon  rinds,  and 
preserved  red  peppers  and  tomatoes,  — all  termed,  for  brevity's  sake  (like  words 
in  Webster's  Dictionary),  tarvet.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  1.  p.  18& 

Baaa.    Impudence.    See  Sauce. 
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Baas-Tea.    A  decoction  of  sassafras ;  sassafras-tea. 

In  the  morning,  Hose  Allen  became  dreadful  poorly.  The  matron  of  the  house 
boiled  him  wie^ea,  which  the  old  man  said  revived  him  mightily.  ^  J?oft6,  Squat- 
ter LiJ\  p.  72. 

Sauce.  (Vulgarly  pronounced  «a««.)  1.  Culinary  vegetables  and  roots 
eaten  with  flesh.  —  Webster,  This  word  is  provincial  in  various 
parts  of  England  in  the  same  sense.  Forby  defines  it  as  *'  any  sort 
of  vegetable  eaten  with  flesh-meat."  —  Norfolk  Glossary.  Garden^ 
stuff  And  fforden-ware  are  the  usual  terms  in  England.  See  Long 
Sauce. 

Roots,  herbs,  vine  fruits,  and  salad-flowers  —  they  dish  up  in  various  ways, 
and  find  them  very  delicious  tauce  to  their  meats,  both  roasted  and  boiled,  fnsh 
and  salt.  —  Beverly* i  Hist,  of  Virffinia  (Lond.,  1705). 

**  If  I  should  stay  away  to  tea,**  said  the  Widow  Bedott  to  her  children,  "don't 
be  a  lettin*  into  the  plum  tost  and  cake  as  you  did  the  other  day."  — ^cdotf 
Paptrtf  p.  88. 

2.  Preserved  fruits,  particularly  apples  and  cranberries,  which 
are  generally  stewed,  as  apple-sauce^  cranberry-sauce. 
8.  (Pron.  sass,)    Impudence,  sauciness. 

We  begin  to  think  it  *s  nater 

To  take  mne,  an*  not  be  riled : 
Who  'd  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  an  eend  at  bein*  biled  ? 

Lowell^  Biylow  Paper9, 

Minerva,  if  yon  have  over  any  of  your  sow,  I  *11  g^ive  you  what  yoo  cu*t  baj 
at  the  stores,  though  you  be  a  grown-up  girl.  —  Inrntkarpt,  p.  51. 

**I  expected  this,  Miss  Badger,'*  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  **bnt  I  *d  have  yon  to 
know  that  I  ain't  a  person  that's  goin'  to  take  solace  from  no  one."— Jfrc 
8tow€,  Oldlown  Folkt,  p.  237. 

* 

To  aauce.  (Pron.  sarce  and  sass.)  To  be  impudent.  '*  Don't  mm 
me,"  t.  e.  don't  be  impudent. 

The  boy  who  was  to  take  part  in  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  Detroit  ssMr^f  his 
mother  this  forenoon,  and  got  such  a  whaling  for  it  that  he  couldn't  rescue  a 
stuffed  dog.  —  Detroit  paper. 

Banlt,  pronounced  soo.  (Old  French.)  The  rapids  of  the  St.  Law* 
rence  and  those  connecting  the  Upper  Lakes  retain  the  French 
name;  as,  the  Sault  St.  Mary,  &c. 

Savage  aa  a  Meat-Aze.  1.  Exceedingly  savage;  ferocious.  This 
vulgar  simile  is  often  used  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

He  came  up  and  looked  at  me  right  plum  in  the  face,  as  savage  at  a  wieat-agt ; 
and  says  he.  "  Give  us  your  paw."  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  82. 

2.  Exceedingly  hungry,  ravenous. 
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"  Why,  you  don't  eat  nothing!  **  he  exclaimed ;  "  ridin*  don*t  agree  with  yon,  I 
gneaa !  Now,  for  my  part,  it  makes  me  as  tavagt  at  a  mtat-axt*^  —  Mr$,  Claver$*$ 
FortH  X(/e,  Vol.  I.  p.  108. 

It  woald  be  a  charity  to  give  the  pious  brother  some  such  feed  as  chicken 
fixins  and  doins,  for  he  looks  half -starved  and  as  savage  at  a  meat  axe,  —  Carl- 
ton* t  New  Purchase, 

Savageroua.     Savage,  ferocious.     A  low  word.     Southern. 

Well,  Capting,  they  were  mighty  tavagenmt  after  liquor;  they  'd  been  fightin' 
the  whiskey  barrel  — Porter* t  Tcdeto/the  SouUi-tcett, 

I  see  there  was  hell  in  him,  so  I  looked  at  him  sort  o*  tavageroutj  and  says  I, 
^  Look  here,  old  boss,  how  can  you  have  the  face  to  talk  so  ?  '*  —  Southern 
Sketehet. 

The  captain  felt  sorter  wolfish,  and,  lookin*  at  the  stranger  darned  tavagerout, 
said,  "  Who  in  creation  are  yoh  ?  *'  —  Traitt  of  American  Humor, 

Bavaima.  (W.  Ind.  savana.)  An  open  plain  or  meadow,  without 
wood. 

The  savanna  is  not  a  prairie.  It  is  a  level  tract  of  land,  often 
approaching  the  circular  in  shape,  averaging  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  level  land  about  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  basin  of  a 
former  lake  or  collection  of  water,  which  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil  and  vegetable  matter.  The  savanna  is  perfectly 
level,  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  —  except  in  winter,  when  it  is 
covered  with  water,  —  and  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 
The  prairie  differs  not  from  other  land,  except  in  the  absence  of 
timber,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  former  era 
by  firesi  or  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  —  W,  Flagg^  in  the  Mag, 
of  Horticulture^  Sept.,  1854. 

In  some  places  lie  plats  of  low  and  very  rich  ground,  well  timbered ;  in  othen, 
laige  spots  of  meadows  and  tavannas^  wherein  are  hundreds  of  acres  without  any 
tree  at  all,  but  yield  reeds  and  grass  of  Incredible  height.  —  Beverly^ t  Virginia^ 
1705,  Book  2. 

The  island  of  San  Pio  is  curiously  diversified  with  alternate  patches  of  saiufi* 

noA,  bush,  and  marsh,  and  offers  numerous  coverts  for  wild  animals.  —  Squier^t 

Waikna,  p.  236. 

The  fresh  tavannat  of  the  Sangamon 

Here  rise  in  gentle  swells,  and  the  long  grass 

Is  mixed  with  rustling  hazels.  —  Bryanty  The  Painted  Cup, 

To  save.  To  make  sure,  t.  e,  to  kill  game  or  an  enemy,  whether 
man  or  beast.  To  get  conveys  the  same  meaning,  both  terms  being 
used  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  West  and  by  hunters  generally. 

The  notorious  Judge  W ,  of  Texas,  known  through  that  State 

as  **  three-legged  Willie,"  once  said  in  a  speech  at  a  barbacue 
(after  his  political  opponent  had  been  apologizing  for  having  taken 
a  man's  life  in  a  duel) :  — 
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The  gentleman  need  not  make  such  a  fuM  about  getting  such  a  raacal:  ereiy- 
body  knows  that  I  have  shot  three,  and  two  of  them  I  »aved. 

Bavey  or  Sabby.  (Corrupted  from  the  Span,  sabe,  knows.)  To 
know;  to  comprehend.  A  word  of  rery  extensive  use  wherever  ^ 
Lingua  Franca  has  been  formed  of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  lan- 
guage in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  used  by  the  Negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

When  I  read  these  stories,  the  Negroes  looked  delighted,  and  said:  "We  tatty 
datwell,  misses."  —  Caitnichaed  West  Indies. 

To  aaw.  To  hoax ;  to  play  a  joke  upon  one.  A  Western  term.  In 
the  State  of  Maine,  to  saw  means  to  scold. 

Baw-Buok.  A  frame  or  stand  of  peculiar  construction,  on  which  wood 
is  sawn  for  fuel.     See  Buck, 

Baw-Oummer.     See  Gummer, 

B^w-lMg.  Logs  cut  from  trees  into  the  proper  length  for  boards, 
before  being  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed. 

Baw-Whet.  The  popular  name,  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  for 
the  Little  Owl,  or  Acadian  Owl  of  Audubon  (Ulula  Acadica).  ^'  It 
has  a  sharp  note  like  the  filing  of  a  saw,  and  another  like  the  tink- 
ling of  a  bell.''  —  iVo/.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Bawyer.  This  may  be  truly  called  an  American  word;  for  no  ooantry 
without  a  Mississippi  and  Missouri  could  produce  a  sawyer. 

Sawyers  are  formed  by  trees,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  become  undermined  by  the  current,  and  fall  into  the  stream. 
They  are  swept  along  with  the  bi^anches  partly  above  water,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  waves;  whence  their  name.  They  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  steamboats,  which  sometimes  run  foul  of  them, 
and  are  either  disabled  or  sunk.     See  Snag, 

A  little  above  our  location,  thar  war  a  bend  in  the  stream,  which  kind  a  turned 
the  drift  t'  other  eend  up,  and  planted  them  about  the  spot  between  our  cabins,— 
snags  and  tawyers  just  thar  wur  dredf ul  plenty.  — •  A  Night  on  ike  Mitaouri, 

Thar  I  war,  said  Dan,  perched  upon  a  sawyer,  bobbin*  up  and  down  in  the 
water.  —  The  Americans  at  Home, 

Boab.  An  excrescence ;  a  workman  who  does  not  belong  to  a  trade- 
union. 

Boaoe,  Boaae.  A  common  pronunciation  for  scarce,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  New  England. 

Boada.     Money.    Western. 

To  Boale.    1.  To  go,  or  make  go,  sideling. 

2.  To  ship,  ricochet,  or  cause  to  do  so.    New  England. 
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Soala^Rrag.  A  scamp;  a  scapegrace.  A  scalawag  has  been  defined  to 
be,  **  like  many  otiier  wags,  a  compound  of  loafer,  blackguard,  and 
scamp  " 

Dr.  Collier  has  boeo  showing  his  model  artists  here,  and  the  mean  tcalawag 
left  without  paying  the  printer.  —  Buffalo  Courier, 

Ton  good-lor-oothin'  young  scalawag,  is  that  the  way  yon  take  care  of  that 
poor  dear  boy,  to  let  him  fall  into  the  pond.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 

That  tcalawag  of  a  fellow  ought  to  be  lucked  out  of  all  decent  society.  —  Wett^ 
em  Sketches. 

The  carpet-baggers  [in  South  Carolina]  have  been  severely  ostracised  by  the 
whites.  The  ecalaumgs  also,  as  the  native  white  Republicans  are  styled,  have 
incurred  the  same  treatment.  —  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  June,  1877,  p.  676. 

[The  carpet-baggers]  combining  with  a  few  tcalawagg  and  some  leading 
Negroes  to  serve  as  decoys  for  the  rest,  and  backed  by  the  poorer  of  the  general 
government,  became  the  strongest  body  of  thieves  tliat  ever  pillaged  a  people.  — 
Judffe  Black  on  (Ae  Electoral  Conqnrary,  North  Am.  Ren.,  for  July,  1877,  p.  5. 

Scalper.  In  the  Western  cities,  one  who  speculates  in  railway 
tickets. 

Bcalp-Ziock.  A  long  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  the 
warriors  of  some  Indian  tribes. 

The  Arapahoes  do  not  shave  their  heads  as  the  Pawnees  and  Osages  do,  merely 
braiding  the  centre  or  tcalp4nck,  and  decorating  it  with  a  gay  ribbon  or  feather  of 
the  war-eagle.  —  Ruxton't  Adventures  m  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  937. 

1^<i  leggins  of  some  of  these  Indians  were  ornamented  with  sedlp4ocks  along 
the  outer  seam,  exhibiting  a  dark  history  of  the  wearer's  prowess.  —  Mayne 
Reid,  The  Scalp-Bunters,  p.  102. 

Boaly.  Mean,  shabby.  ♦'  He  's  a  scaly  fellow."  Provincial  in 
£ngland. 

What,  don't  you  remember  old  mother  Todgers*s  ?  .  .  .  A  regular  scaly  old 
shop,  warn't  it  ?  —  Dickens's  Martin  ChueUewit,  eh.  zxviiL 

Scare  or  Bkeer.  A  fright;  among  animals,  a  stampede.  A  **big 
scmre  "  is  not  an  uncommon  expression  at  the  West.    See  Stampede, 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  Major  Howard  rode  into  camp  with  his  prisoner,  who 
was  really  half  frightened  to  death.  In  fact,  the  man  afterwards  died  on  the 
road;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  said  that  he  never  got  over  the  scare.  — 
KendaWs  Santa  Fe  Expedition,  Vol.  I  p.  130. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavallada,.  or  drove 
of  horses,  takes  a  soars.  Old.  weather-4>eaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-down 
steeds — horses  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  and  old  age  —  will  at 
once  be  transformed  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  —  KendaWs  Santa  Fe  Exptdi- 
Hon,  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

To  aoare  up.  To  pick  up;  to  find.  A  word  adopted  from  the  fowler's 
vocabulary. 

A  great  man;  a  man  clearly  discerning  his  position,  resolved  to  control  events, 
and  not  allow  the  winds  and  tides  of  circumstance  to  shape  his  course,  —  sur- 
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rounds  himself  with  men  of  the  same  clear,  energetic,  decided  chaimotor.  Bi 
does  not  make  the  noodles  and  nobodies  that  he  may  score  191  anywhere  his  chief 
agents.  —  Putnam's  Magazine^  Sept.,  1853. 

Next  came  the  bag,  which  Slgnor  Blitz  turned  inside  oat,  patted  it  in  hii 
hands,  showed  it  to  the  audience,  held  it  by  every  comer,  slapped  it  against  the 
floor,  and  then  astonished  the  assembly  by  taking  out  of  it  a  dozen  eggs,  which 
he  allowed  would  be  a  very  useful  bag  in  a  family,  in  Bearing  tip  egga  for  break- 
fast. —  The  States  (  Washington)^  1867. 

Boareaome  or  SkeerBome.     Frightful. 

It  *8  cruel  sktersome  about  there.  —  Margaret^  p.  275. 

Soary  or  Skeery.    Easily  scared;  timorous. 

I  got  a  little  scary  and  a  good  deal  mad.  There  was  I  perched  np  on  a  sawyer, 
bobbin*  up  and  down  in  the  water.  —  Roibb^  Squatter  Life. 

Ay,  for  a  town-bred  boy  or  a  skeary  woman.  There  *s  old  Esther;  she  has  no 
more  fear  of  a  red-skin  than  of  a  suckling  cub.  —  Cooper^  The  Prairie. 

Soattertationiflt.  Scattertationists  is  the  expressive,  but  not  very 
euphonious  word,  which  somebody  has  coined  to  designate  those 
political  quibblers  who  neutralize  their  force  by  pursuing  their 
crotchety  views  upon  every  minor  point  and  by  co-operating  with 
nobody.  — Providence  Journal. 

Schedule.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  printed  '*  Acts  and  Re- 
solves "  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Bchnappa.    (Germ.)   Strong  liquor,  especially  gin. 

Bohool.  (Angl.-Sax.  sceol ;  Dutch,  school.')  A  school  of  fish  is  a  mul- 
titude of  fishes.  The  Dutch  say  *'  een  school  visch."  In  England, 
it  is  moi*e  common  to  say  '*  a  shoal  of  fish,"  yet  school  is  also  used 
there. 

A  grave  and  quiet  man  was  he, 

Who  loved  his  hook  and  rod ; 
80  even  ran  his  line  of  life, 

His  neighbors  thought  it  odd.  " 

For  science  and  for  books  he  said 

He  never  had  a  wish ; 
No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig, 

Except  a  school  of  fish.  —  Saxe^  The  Cold  Water  Man. 

Sohool-Commisaioner.  The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the 
administration  and  superintendence  of  public  instruction  in  a  State. 

Bohool-Committee.  A  committee  appointed  by  a  town  or  city  to  have 
the  entire  management  of  its  public  schools. 

Bohool-DiBtriot.  A  division  of  a  city  or  State  for  establishing  schools. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  divided  into  more  than  ten  thousand  such 
partitions  or  school  districts. 
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Sehool-Fimd.  A  fond  set  apart,  the  income  of  which  is  by 
State  law  expressly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Bohool-Llbrazy.  The  library  of  a  common  school.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school-fund  is  appropri- 
ated for  common  school  libraries,  and  the  remainder  by  the  districts 
where  the  schools  are  established. 

8ohool-Ma*am.  A  school-mistress.  This  term  is  peculiar  to  New 
England.     See  Ma'am  School, 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper,  writing  from  Washington, 
thus  complains  of  some  of  the  common  practices  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  -^ 

Here  tobacco-chewing  u  national,  not  sectional.  Erexybody  but  the  President 
chews.  1  went  over  to  the  ladies*  gallery ;  but  I  found  it  still  worse,  as  the  girls 
kept  ap  a  continual  chatter,  and  that  on  so  high  a  key  that  I  wonder  the  Speaker 
did  not  clear  the  gallery.  The  particular  set  I  now  refer  to  were  probably  country 
§ehoolmarm$f  who  know  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  meant  to  show  it. 

We  can  make  a  new  application  of  an  old  story,  as  the  tchooimarm  said  when 
she  spanked  the  little  boy  with  **  Robinson  Crvaoe,**  —  Knickerbocker  Mag., 

Feb.,  1857. 

I  would  I  were  a  tehoolmarmj 

And  among  the  »(^oolmarm''i  band, 

With  a  small  boy  stretched  across  my  knee, 

And  a  ruler  in  my  hand.  —  Bujfaio  Eaprest. 

School-Money.  The  money  received  from  towns  er  the  State  for 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

Bchool  Section.  A  section  of  land  set  apart  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

School-Tax.  A  tax  usually  levied  upon  towns  or  districts  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  public  or  common  schools.  This  tax  is  usually  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  same  object. 

Schooner.  A  tall  glass  from  which  lager  beer  is  drunk,  containing 
double  the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  tumbler. 

A  Bowery  merchant  affirms  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  to  a 
6erman*s  nose  lies  in  the  fact  that  tchoonen  move  under  it. 

SdiQtc  is  much  used,  1.  in  the  West  and  South  for  Chute  and  Shoot ^ 

which  see. 

Therefore  he  took  the  tehuie^  as  our  raftsmen  would  say,  and  slid  down  into 
the  Tennessee  to  confer  with  his  allies.  —  Kentucky  Car.  N.  Y»  Tribune. 

2.  {"Pr.  chute.)  A  lif Mock,  a  lift. 

It  is  generally  supposed  among  boatmen  that  their  business  is  done  for  this 
season,  the  canals,  locks,  acAtiies,  &c.,  being  completely  wrecked  and  destroyed. 
N.  Y.  TrUmne, 
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Boientlst,    One  devoted  to  science. 

It  18  a  farorite  dream  with  the  eodal-^eteiMufe  of  a  time  when  not  oafy  light 
and  water,  but  heat  also,  shall  be  supplied  to  every  house  at  a  cost  far  leas  than  is 
incurred  by  householders  singly  for  these  necessities.  — Providence  Prest,  Jan^ 
1877. 

Not  being  a  tdentUt,  and  not  having  much  time  at  my  disposal,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  explain  General  Pleasanton*B  ideas  [on  the  theory  of  light  through 
blue  glass].  —  LeU./i'om  N.  Y,  in  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  12,  1877. 

Booldenore.     A  water-fowl.     So  called  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Some  quiet  day,  on  the  edge  of  a  southerly  wind,  boats  go  out  after  sea-fowl, 
[among  which  are]  old  wives,  called  by  the  natives  acoldenores^  with  clean  white 
caps,  or  clumsy  eider-ducks.  —  Thaxttr,  Itkt  ofShoah,  p.  109. 

To  scoot.  To  walk  fast;  to  run.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a  noun 
and  as  an  adjective.  '*  He  made  a  scoot,"  went  *'  on  a  run." 
'*  Scoot  train"  is  one  that  omits  stopping  at  a  particular  station; 
an  express  train.     New  England. 

The  fellow  sat  down  on  a  homet^s  nest ;  and  if  he  didn^t  mn  and  holler,  and 
tcoot  through  the  briar  bushes,  and  tear  his  trowsers.  —  HiUt  Yankee  Stories, 

We  were  bound  to  the  South  Seas  after  sperm  whales,  but  we  were  eight 
months  gettin*  there.  The  captain  he  scooted  round  into  one  port  an'  another,  — 
down  to  Caraccas,  into  Rio,  &c.  — Atlantic  Montklif,  March,  1858. 

A  Southern  or  Western  man,  when  he  goes  tkewtin  about,  baying  goods  in 
business  hours,  keeps  his  eye-teeth  skinued.  —  Knidcerhotker  Mag.^  March,  IBM. 

An'  the  Cunnles,  too,  Qould  kiver  up  their  shappoes  with  bandanners, 
An'  send  the  Ensines  skooUn^  to  the  bar-room  with  their  banners. 

Lowell,  The  Bi^w  Papers, 

8oow.  (Dutch,  schouw.)  A  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  generally  used 
as  a  ferry-boat,  or  as  a  lighter  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels 
when  they  cannot  approach  the  wharf.  On  Lake  Ontario,  they  are 
sometimes  rigged  like  a  schooner  or  sloop,  with  a  lee-board  or  slid- 
ing keel,  when  they  make  tolerably  fast  sailers.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scotland.  A  mud-scow  (Dutch,  modder-schouw)  is  a  vessel  of 
this  description,  used  in  Kew  York  for  cleaning  out  the  docks;  a 
dredging  machine. 

Borape.    The  turpentine  gathered  from  the  face  of  the  pine.    On  old 

trees,  the  yearly  incision  is  made  high  above  the  boxes,  and  tbe 

sap,  in  flowing  down,  passes  over  and  adheres  to  the  previously 

scarified  surface.    It  is  thus  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  evaporates 

the  more  volatile  and  valuable  portion,  and  leaves  only  the  bard, 

which,  when  manufactured,  is  mostly  rosin.     Scrape  turpentine  is 

only  about  half  as  valuable  as  dip.  — J,   R,    GUmare,   Southern 

Friends, 

Com  and  cotton  had  made  a  handsome  profit,  but  turpentine  had  been  a  loss. 
That  is  because  your  trees  are  old,  and  now  yield  little  or  any  thing  bnt  sort^w. 
My  SotUhern  Friends,  p.  181. 
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To  BOimpe.    **  To  scrape  cotton  "  means  to  hoe  cotton.     Southern. 

Borapple.  Equal  parts  of  buckwheat  flour  and  wheat  flour  boiled  in 
the  liquid  produced  in  making  '*  Head-cheese."  and  used  as  '*  Hasty 
Pudding  "  after  cooling. 

Borapa.     See  Cracklings. 

Boratoh.     1.  No  great  scratch.     A  vulgar  though  common  phrase, 

implying  not  worth  much,  **  no  great  shakes." 

There  are  a  good  many  Joneses  in  Georgia^  and  I  know  some  myself  that  ain^t 
no  great  acratches.  —  Major  J<m»ii^%  Courtshipf  p.  136. 

2.  An  unintentional  lucky  stroke  at  billiards. 

3.  The  ''Old  Scratch.'*  The  devil.  Perhaps  from  the  Norse 
ScrcUUe,  a  satyr  or  faun. 

I  'm  astonished  at  your  shakin*  hands  with  that  critter.    If  he  was  a  slave,  you 
might  malce  free  with  him,  bnt  you  canH  with  these  free  niggers ;  it  tarns  their 
heads,  and  makes  them  as  forred  and  sassy  as  old  Scratch  himself.  —  Sam  SUek^ 
Wise  Saws,  p.  63. 

4.  To  come  up  to  the  scratch.     To  come  up  to  the  mark;  to  **toe 

the  mark;"  to  begin  the  contest,  &c.     From  the  vocabulary  of 

pugilists. 

We  shall  be  there  to-morrow:  then,  if  all  oar  fleet  eome  tgf>  to  the  scratchy  and 
we  go  to  work  with  our  full  force,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  —  War  Cor. 
N.  T.  Trilmne. 

To  aoratoh.    To  scratch  a  man's  name,  in  political  parlance,  is  to  strike 

it  from  the  printed  ticket  of  the  **  regular  nomination." 

We  remember,  many  years  ago,  at  one  of  our  charter  elections,  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  alderman  had  the  tickets  bearing  his  name  printed  with  a  peculiar 
mark.  When  the  poll  was  closed,  that  particular  ticket  was  known  to  be  full 
one  hundred  ahead.  The  would-be  alderman,  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart,  in- 
vited his  friends  to  his  house,  where  he  had  spread  refreshments.  Just  as  he  was 
returning  thanks  for  his  election,  the  official  returns  were  brought  in,  from  which 
it  appeared  that,  though  all  the  other  candidates  upon  the  ticket  were  successful, 
■o  many  had  scratdied  the  name  of  the  alderman  that  he  was  defeated  by  more 
than  fifty  votes.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser, 

Soratohes.     A  disease  of  horses'  heels,  called  in  England  grease. 

Boratch  Gravel.     '*  Now  scratch  gravel,**  i.  e.  be  off,  **  clear  out." 

Scratch  Ticket,  properly  scratched  ticket.  An  election  ticket  with 
one  or  more  names  of  candidates  erased.     See  Split  Ticket,    . 

Scrawl.  In  New  England,  a  ragged,  broken  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
other  brushwood;  brush. — Webster. 

Scrawny.  Bony,  bare-boned,  low  in  flesh,  scraggy.  A  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  scranntfy  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
England.  Southern.  In  Somerset,  England,  is  the  word  scrawv*lin, 
poor  and  mean.  —  Wright. 
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If  my  memory  senren  me.  Elder  Sniffles  is  rather  a  tall,  icrawtitg  man,  vKh 
eyes  that  look  like  a  conple  of  peeled  onions,  and  kind  o^  squintin*  too.  —  Widow 
Bedott  Papers,  p.  103. 

All  the  spare  curses  I  accumulate  I  dedicate  to  these  white-livered,  hatchet- 
ikced,  thin-blooded,  scrawny  reformers,  who  prescribe  saw-dust  paddings  and 
plank  beds,  and  brief  sleep,  and  early  walks,  and  short  commons  for  the  rising 
generation.  —  Timothy  Titcomb^s  letters. 

Boreamer.  A  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.  This,  like  the  word  roarer^  u 
one  of  the  many  terms  transferred  from  animals  to  men  by  the 
hunters  of  the  West. 

If  he  *s  a  specimen  of  the  Choctaws  that  live  in  these  parts,  they  are  screamen. 
Thorpe^s  Backwoods, 

Maiy  is  a  screamer  of  a  girl;  I*d  rather  have  her  than  all  the  rest.  ^Jfrt. 
Claver8*s  Western  Clearings, 

*'  Have  you  got  my  cabin  chalked  down  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Tes/*  answered  the  artist,  "and  you  too." 

**  Good,  by  thunder !  "  said  the  squatter.  "  When  you  show  me  to  them  Eng- 
lish fellers,  just  tell  *em  I  'm  a  Mississippi  screamer,  I  can  hoe  more  com  in  a 
day  than  any  Yankee  machine  ever  invented;  and  when  I  hit  any  thing,  from 
bullock  down  to  human  natur',  they  ginerally  think  li^htnin*  is  comin'."  — iS(. 
Louis  Reveille, 

The  folks  are  all  waiting  to  see  the  fast  steamer 
That  *8  coming  from  Albany  down  to  this  pier; 

Ah,  here  she  is  now;  you,  sir,  ain^t  she  a  screeanert 
In  New  York,  the  swiftest  boats  always  land  here. 

A  Glance  at  New  York 

Screw.  1.  One  who  squeezes  all  he  can  out  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  any  dealings;  an  extortioner;  miser.  Colloquial  here  as  in 
England. 

2.  In  some  American  colleges,  an  excessive,  unnecessarily  minate, 
and  annoying  examination  of  a  student  by  an  instructor  is  called 
a  screw.  The  instructor  is  often  designated  by  the  same  name.  — 
Hairs  CoUege  Words. 

One  must  experience  the  stammering  and  stuttering,  the  unending  doabtings 
and  guessings,  to  understand  fully  the  power  of  a  mathematical  screw,  ^  Ear- 
9ard  Register^  p.  378. 

The  consequence  was,  a  patient  submission  to  the  screw,  and  a  loss  of  college 
honors  and  patronage.  —  A  Tour  through  CoUege,  Boston,  1832. 

To  aorew.  To  press  with  excessive  and  unnecessarily  minute  exami- 
nation. —  Hall's  College  Words. 

Who  would  let  a  tutor  knave 
Screw  him  like  a  Guinea  slave ! — RehetHad,  p.  53. 
He  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  good  man  too, 
And  robed  himself  in  green  whene'er  he  came  to  screw. 

Our  Chrottkk  of '», 
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(^Stromhoearpus  pubescens,)  A  tree  of  the  locust  family, 
found  in  Texas  and  westwu^.  Its  pods  are  twisted  like  a  screw. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  being  first  ground  to  a  coarse  meal  and 
made  into  bread. 


Loose.  Something  ill-adjusted;  out  of  place;  working  ill; 
disorder;  as,  **  There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere. *'  Also  used  in 
England.  — Hotten,  Diet,  of  Slang, 

SOTBvru.  To  put  the  screws  on ;  to  turn  the  screws.  To  press,  and 
figuratively  to  extort,  to  enforce  payment  in  money  transactions ;  to 
force  a  debtor,  by  any  compulsory  means,  to  pay.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  torture  by  thumb-screws. 

As  soon  as  the  banks  have  put  out  a  pretty  good  line  of  call  loans,  and  the 
brokers  have  involved  themselves  deeply  in  fancy-stock  transactions  on  time, 
the  torewt  will  be  suddenly  turned^  and  we  shall  find  a  general  desire  to  realize 
among  those  who  are  now  so  anxious  to  buy.  —  N".  F.  Herald, 

The  "  New  York  Times,"  Sept.  15,  1857,  in  speaking  of  a  con- 
traction  by  the  banks,  says:  — 

Such  bims  of  the  urews  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  three  weeks,  if  continued, 
would  bring  almost  every  mercantile  house  in  New  York  to  wreck. 

Love  strains  the  heart-strings  of  the  human  race,  and  not  unfreqnentlyjmto 
the  tcrewt  on  so  hard  as  to  snap  them  asunder,  and  leave  every  moral  and  physical 
instrument  as  completely  out  of  tune  as  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  in  the  hands  of  a 
plongfa-boy.  —  Vow's  Semkmt^  Vol.  I.  p.  802. 

Bcrewamen.    In  the  thieves'  vocabulary,  a  screwsman  is.  a  man  who 

obtains  the  impression  of  a  lock,  makes  a  key  to  fit  it,  and  enters 

the  place  without  committing  violence. 

We  have  read  an  article  in  a  New  Orleans  contemporary,  which  describes  a 
procession  of  tcreumnen^  which  are  called  '*  jewels,**  without  which  she  [New 
Orleans]  could  never  attain  to  a  leading  position.  .  .  .  We  had  hardly  expected 
to  see  a  paper  of  any  respectability  speak  in  such  laudatory  terms  of  aerews- 
men.  — N.  Y.  Evening  Pott, 

SoriBip  or  Skiimp.     1.  Short;  scanty. —  Webster, 

2.  A  pinching  miser;  a  niggard;  a  close-fisted  person. — Webster. 
The  word,  in  both  senses,  is  colloquial  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Bcrimplng.    Scanty;  close;  parsimonious.     Also  used  adverbially. 

Bethier  Nobles  knows  how  every  lady  in  town  carries  on  her  kitchen  concerns, 
— how  scrimping  they  live,  and  all  that.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  333. 

Sorods,  Sohrode.  (Dutch  )  Pieces  of  fish,  or  small  fish,  for  broiling; 
small  oodfish  split  open  and  salted.  Germ.  Schrat^  a  shred.  At 
the  XbIob  of  Shoals,  the  term  is  applied  to  partially  cured  oodfish. 
Eserod,    A  small  cod  broiled;  a  scrod.  —  Webster. 
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That  morsel  from  Monica,  an  e^crod,  —  D,  WebtUr, 

Peter  Gottf  in  addition  to  the  money  he  had  saved,  had  a  pile  of  nice  teroit^ 
and  as  many  salted  fish  for  winter  as  the  family  needed.  —  Tht  Cape  Atm  Fvk' 

tTTMM. 

To  Borouge.  To  crowd ;  to  squeeze.  A  word  provincial  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  It  is  used  in  the  Southern  States,  and  among 
children  at  the  North. 

The  ladles  were  obliged  to  stand  up  and  be  tcrcuged  until  chairs  could  be 
brought  —  Drama  in  PokervUU, 

After  hard  msnmging  each  way  some  hundred  yards,  we  came  together  and 
held  a  council.  —  CarUon^  New  Pwrckate,  Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

Them  boys  that 's  a  tcrouging  each  other  will  find  plenty  of  room  this  way.  -> 
Peter  Cram^  Knickerbocker  Mag, 

And  as  the  North  has  took  to  brustlin*, 

At  being  acrouged  from  off  the  roost,' 
I  '11  tell  ye  what  MI  save  all  tnsslin*, 

And  give  our  side  a  handsome  boost. 

Bigloio  Papert^  p.  92. 

Borouger.    A  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.     A  Western  vulgarism. 

Tom,  the  engineer,  was  a  roaring,  tearing,  bar  State  wcrouger^ — could  chaw  np 
any -specimen  of  the  human  race,  any  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  drink  steam  with- 
out flinching.  —  /2oM,  Squatter  Life. 

Some  of  the  families  in  them  diggins  had  about  twenty  in  number;  and  the 
gals  among  them  wam*t  any  of  your  pigeon  critters,  that  a  fellow  dassent  tedi 
for  fear  of  spilin'  'em,  but  real  Krougere ;  any  of  'em  could  lick  a  bar  eaay.—Ihid. 

Congo  is  a  §crouger ;  he  *s  up  a  gum,  and  no  bug-eater,  I  tell  you;  he  carries  a 
broad  row,  weeds  out  every  thing,  — hoes  de  com  and  digs  de  taters.  —  SoMtktm 
Sketches,  p.  99. 

Bomb  Oak.    The  popular  name  of  several  dwarfish  species  of  oak. 

We  left  the  buffalo  camp,  and  had  a  toilsome  and  harassing  march  of  two  honn 
over  ridges  of  hills  covered  with  a  ragged,  meagre  forest  of  tcrub-cakty  and  broken 
by  deep  gullies.  —  Irving,  Tour  on  tiie  Prairie*,  p.  135. 

[Hosea  Biglow  said]  that  he  had  never  seen  a  sweetr-water  on  a  trellis  growmg 
so  fairly,  or  in  forms  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as  a  fox-grape  over  a  semft-oaJb  in  a 
swamp. — Loweil,  Biglow  Papers. 

Bommptions.  1.  Particular;  fastidious.  Probably  a  oomiptioo  of 
Bcrupxdous.     A  vulgarism. 

I  don't  want  to  be  ecrumptumij  judge;  but  I  do  want  to  be  a  man.  — MargarH, 
p.  304. 

2.  Very  nice;  excellent. 

Boad-Grass,  vulgarly  called  ScoOs  Grass,  is  described  by  Romans  as 
a  **  noble  grass  on  poor  land,  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches 
and  upwards."    Found  in  Florida.  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  Florida,  p.  129. 
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Bonil  A  light  shoe ;  a  slipper ;  a  shoe  with  no  heel;  a  shoe  made  with- 
oat  qnarfcerat  tomed  down.    New  England. 

Sculp.    A  sculpin. 

Bonp.     1.  (Abenaki  Ind.,  scuppauog,)    A  small  fish  aboimding  in  the 
waters  of  New  York  and  New  England.    In  Rhode  Island,  they  are 
called  8cup ;  in  New  York,  paogies  or  porgies.     See  Porgy. 
2.  (Dutch,  $ehopJ)    A  swing.     A  New  York  word. 

To  soup.     (Dutch,  schoppen,)    To  swing.    Common  in  New  York. 

Bouppemong  Qrape.  By  most  authors  this  is  believed  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  the  Vids  mdpina  of  Linnsens,  or  Southern  Fox  Grape.  It  has 
characters  of  its  own,  however,  and  is  held  to  be  distinct  by  Michaux 
and  Elliot,  an  Vitis  rotundi/olia^  and  by  Rafinesque,  as  Viiis  musea- 
dina.  It  is  indigenous  on  the  Scuppernong  River  and  Lake  in 
North  Carolina,  and  yields  a  very  poor  wine. 

Tb  acnrry.  To  scour ;  to  scud ;  to  run  in  haste.  This  word  is  colloquial 
in  England  and  America,  and  is  a  variation  of  the  verb  skirr  of  the 
dictionaries. 

Our  friend  Kendall,  of  the  "  Picayune,"  was,  when  last  heard  from,  $cinrymff 
over  the  German  portions  of  the  European  continent.  —  JSTeto  York  Com,  Adv. 

Bouaa,  for  scarce.     So  pronounced  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  West. 

The  unfortunate  traveller  urged  in  vain  [for  food  for  his  horse].  Hay  was 
seiiM,  and  potatoes  were  scutfer.  — Jfrt.  Claoers^s  WetUm  CUartngM. 

Boutmn.  A  water-proof  sacque  or  cloak  worn  by  ladies  as  a  protec- 
tion from  rain. 

Speaking  of  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  *'  New 
York  Herald,»'  May  11, 1876,  says:  — 

The  morning  of  the  great  day  broke  dubiously,  and  the  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  world  began  to  fear  that  the  opening  ceremonies  would  be  performed 
under  a  acHlwrn  of  umbrellas. 

Scythe-'Whet.     The  Wilson's  thrush. 

My  walls  under  the  pines  would  lose  half  its  summer  charm,  were  I  to  miss  that 
shy  anchorite,  the  Wilson*8  thrush,  nor  hear  in  haying-time  the  metallic  ring  of 
his  song,  that  justifies  his  rustic  name  of  tc^e-vhet  —  XoweiZ,  Mjf  Study  Wm- 
<Im0«,  p.  23. 

Sea-Baaa.  (Centropristes nigricans.)  A  fish  that  abounds  in  the  At- 
lantic on  banks  and  off  steep  bars  near  the  channels,  rarely  near  the 
shore.  As  an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the 
flahes  of  the  coast. 

Sea-DeriL    See  DevU-Fisk. 
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Bea-Fenolbles.  A  name  adopted,  in  1813^15,  by  Tofaintoer  tvoope, 
coast-guards  composed  of  men  past  the  age  legally  reqiiired  for 
military  service.    Massachusetts. 

Bea-Ialand  Cotton.  A  kind  of  black  seed  cotton  celebrated  for  the 
fineness  and  length  of  its  fibre,  and  raised  only  on  the  sea  coast  and 
islands  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  the  saline  ingr^ 
dients  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  being  indispensable  elements  of 
its  growth.     Comp.   Upland  Cotton, 

Sea-Pike.     See  BUl-Fish, 

8ea-Robln.  {Prionotus  lineatus,)  A  small  salt-water  fish,  which  keeps 
near  or  upon  the  bottom,  using  its  pectoral  processes  as  organs  of 
progression.  In  swimming  or  resting,  the  broad  pectoral  fins  are 
generally  spread  out  horizontally  to  their  fullest  extent,  presenttng 
a  very  beautiful  and  striking  appearance,  and  closely  resembling  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly.  It  hence  receives  its  name  of  Flying-Fish. 
From  the  croaking  or  grunting  noise  it  makes  when  caught,  it  is 
sometimes  called  Pig-Fish. 

Sea-Side  Oirape.    The  Cocoloha  umfera^  so  called  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  seal.  In  Mormon  phraseology,  all  wives  taken  after  the  first  are 
called  spiritual  wives,  and  are  said  to  be  sealed  to  the  husband. 
If  a  man  once  married  desires  a  second  helpmate,  ...  she  is 
iealed  to  him  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  church,  and  in  all 
respects,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  man  as  the  wife  that  was  first 
married.  —  Stansbury^s  Salt  Lake  Exp. ,  p.  136. 

The  extra  wives  of  the  Mormons  are  called  by  some  of  them  "  spiritaala,*'  b^ 
othere  iealed  ones,  while  oar  landlady  callB  them  "fixins."  —  Ferris,  7%e  Mot' 
tnont  at  Home,  p.  114. 

People,  according  to  Mormon  technology,  are  married  for  time,  bat  teaied  fer 
etemi^.  —  Hifde^e  Mormomtm,  p.  84. 

But  crowds  on  crowds,  as  was  revealed 
To  Brigham,  were  to  Brigham  eeahd; 
Until,  for  want  of  room,  *t  is  said, 
A  bevy  held  each  harem  bed ! 
The  beaatifnl  he  sealed  to  be 

Partakers  of  his  temporal  rest ; 
While  suppliants  "  for  eternity," 

Content  to  be  hereafter  blest. 
Were  sealed  to  be  his  *'  spirit  spouses," 

And  who  —  the  unbelieving  say  — 

lived  happier  far  with  him  than  they 
Who  dwelt  in  his  terrestrial  houses.  —  The  Mermomad, 

Sealer.  In  New  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  town  or  other 
proper  authority,  to  examine  and  try  weights  and  measures,  and  set 
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a  stamp  on  each  as  are  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the 
State;  also  an  officer  who  inspects  leather,  and  stamps  such  as  is 
good.  These  are  called  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  and  sealers 
of  leather.  —  Webster. 

» 

Saallng.  The  ceremony,  among  the  Mormons,  of  taking  a  * <  spiritual  ** 
wife. 

Hmm  left-hABd  marriages  are  called  taUngi;  the  wmnaii  ia  said  to  be 
'*  eealed**  to  the  man.  ^Femi,  The  Mormons  at  Bome^  p.  114. 

Searcher.  An  instrument  resembling  an  auger,  used  in  the  inspection 
of  butter,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  tiiat  contained  in  firkins.  New 
England. 

Season.  A  common  term  at  the  South  for  a  shower  of  rain  or  period 
of  damp  weather  suitable  for  setting  out  tobacco  and  other  plants. 

This  tetuom  has  come  np  mighty  sadden.  I  shouldn't  wonder  If  it  rained  all 
nl^t.  —  Ida  May, 

The  Carolinian  never  has  a  thunder  shower,  at  least  he  knows  nothing  by  that 
name.  He  will  tell  you  his  crop  is  ** sorry,*'  because  it  has  had  bat  lew  s/easom^ 
.  .  .  and  yon  soon  learn  that  by  seosMi  he  means  a  shower.  Bat  he  has  no 
Hiander  moamu.  When  rain  is  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  it  is  a 
Moton  still.  But  he  has  no  thunder  seosofis,  they  are  **  thunder  gusts."  —  Cor,  <^ 
Providence  JoumaL 

Seawan  or  Sewant.  An  Algonkin  Indian  word.  The  beads  used 
by  the  Indians  for  money.  The  word  signifies  *^ loose**  or  **  un- 
strung, "  These  beads  passed  by  count,  the  white  (wampum)  at  half 
the  value  of  the  black  or  purple  (suckanhock)  ;  six  of  the  former 
and  three  of  the  latter  passing  for  an  English  penny.  Seawan 
therefore  is  not  the  same  as  wampum,  although  many  writers  use 
the  two  terms  indiscriniinately.  See  Sewan,  In  a  note  on  the 
word,  Mr.  Irving  says:  — 

The  seawamt  depreciates  from  time  to  time.  The  New  England  people  make 
use  of  it  as  a  means  of  baiter.  .  .  .  The  commissioners  remain  overstocked  with 
seawmL,  a  sort  of  currency  of  no  value  except  with  the  New  Nethorland 
savages. — Irving^  Knickerhoehtr^  p.  233. 

The  speaking  now  ceased,  and  they  gave  each  of  us  ten  fathoms  of  teewem, 
which  is  their  money,  each  fathom  being  worth  four  guilders.  —  De  Vriety  New 
mtherlandt,  1656. 

A  quantity  of  Dutch  commodities  was  purchased  on  this  occasion  by  the  New 
Pl}'moath  people ;  especially  seawan  or  wampum,  which  the  English  found  to  be 
afterwards  very  beneficial  in  their  trade  with  the  natives.  — O'CaUaghanf  ffist. 
of  New  Netherkmdtf  p.  108. 

Seoeali,  Seoeslier.  A  common  term  applied  to  secessionists.  The 
following  verse  is  from  a  fugitive  poem  on  the  Union,  after  the 
manner  of  Emerson's  **  Brahma  : "  — 
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Inflaripftrons  symbol  of  politic  etem, 

Secnring  Uncle  Sam  what 's  his  *ii  and  every  State  what 's  her  'n, 

Of  strength  redintegrative,  of  pulchritude  e*er  fresh, 

Beeeth  were  not  without  thee,  and  without  thee  no  »eee*k  ! 

Schoolings  what  they  can't  seem  to  stan',  they  're  too  oonsamed  high-presson, 
An'  knowin'  t'  much  might  spile  a  boy  for  bein'  a  8tcuker» 

Lowellj  The  Bighw  Papen. 

To  Beoesh,  ■aoesslozi.    To  secede;  to  revolt;  to  rebel. 

A  correspondent  of  the  **  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  June  7,  1802,  writing 
from  near  Fort  Pillow,  said:  — 

The  people  [of  Arkansas,]  have  no  confidence  in  their  leaders;  and  the  messsge 
of  Governor  Rector,  advising  them  to  «ece«&  from  Seoessia,  has  distracted  sod 
bewildered  them. 

A  secesh'  soldier  took  my  hand, 

**Come  fight  wid  us,"  says  he; 
Sayv  I,  ^  I  'm  but  a  contraband. 

But  you  don't  ucemon  we.'* 

8ong^  The  TnielKgent  CotUreAand. 

Seoeshdom.    The  Confederate  States;  the  States  which  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  United  States  in  1861. 

Private  advices  from  Secethdom  speak  of  the  election  which  succeeded  the  tint 
excitement.  —  Cor.  H.  F.  Tribune. 

Baoaasia.    The  Confederate  States. 

If  you  '11  let  us  go  to  onr  Yankee  home, 
We  '11  swear  no  more  in  Beeetna  to  roam. 

Bong,  The  Marjfiander  at  Manamae. 

Beoeaaiondom.    Like  the  foregoing,  the  Confederate  States. 

BeoeMloniata.  The  party  in  the  South  in  favor  of  seceding  from  the 
Union. 

Beceaaloniaar.     One  who  favors  secession  or  secessionists. 

.  .  .  The  disgracefhl  extinguishing  of  the  noisy  secessionist  Gregory  fai  tiie 
[English]  House  of  Commons.  Gregory's  motion  that  the  English  ministiy  bs 
requested  to  lay  before  Pariiament  the  correspondence  was  negatived  .  .  .  with- 
out a  division;  i.  «.,  the  votes  were  not  counted  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  teees* 
siomsert.  —  The  Independent,  March  97,  186S. 

Beoond-Day  Wedding.  A  reception  or  evening  party  given  by  the 
parents  of  the  bridegroom,  or  by  the  new-married  couple  in  their 
own  house,  soon  after  their  marriage.  The  festivities  of  the 
**  second-day  wedding  "  often  surpassed  the  first.  Miss  Caolkins 
(^Hist,  of  New  London,  p.  408)  notices  two  entertainments  of  this 
kind  (though  she  does  not  give  them  their  name),  in  1782  and  1785. 
Jndd,  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  246,  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
He  mentions  *'  second-day  weddings,  or  wedding  festivities  h^  up 
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ike  second  day,**    The  entertainment  was  never  given  until  the  new 
oonple  had  taken  possession  of  their  home. 

Section.  1.  A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  country,  or  people;  a 
part  of  a  territory  separated  by  geographical  lines  or  of  a  people 
considered  as  distinct.  Thus  we  say,  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
uction  of  the  United  States,  the  Middle  section^  the  Southern  or 
Western  section,  —  Webster, 

2.  The  newly  surveyed  government  lands  at  the  West  are  laid  out 
or  divided  into  squares  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  are 
called  sections.  These  are  again  divided  into  four  parts  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  called  quarter-sections, 

Sectional.  Relating  to  a  section,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a 
section;  t.  e.,  a  division  or  part  of  the  country,  as  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West.  The  word  is  often  thus  used  by  political  speakers 
and  writers  in  contradistinction  to  national,  which  see. 

All  uctkmal  interests,  or  party  feelings,  it  is  hoped,  will  hereafter  yield  to 
schemes  of  ambition.  —  Judgt  Story. 

To  that  central  attraction  I  have  been  delighted  to  find  the  thoughts,  the  affec- 
tions, the  memories  of  the  people,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  —  from  the 
ocean  to  the  prairies  of  the  West,  from  the  land  of  granite  and  ice  to  the  land  of 
the  palmetto  and  the  magnolia  —  instinctively  turn.  They  have  their  mcIwmmi/ 
lores  and  hatreds,  but  before  the  dear  name  of  Washington  they  are  absorbed 
and  forgotten.  —  Speech  of  Hon,  E,  Everett^  July  5, 18&8 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  was  that  bugbear,  a  sectional  man.  He 
represented  in  part  the  South,  which,  being  the  weaker  party,  had  to  unite  in 
order  to  protect  herself,  and  was  therefore  sectional.  —  Debate  in  H.  of  Bept., 
Jan.  26, 1859. 

Beotionalism.  The  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the 
country  rather  than  of  the  nation  at  large. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1858,  the  patriotiim  and  intellect  of  Massachusetts  were 
represented  in  a  striking  contrast  with  the  littleness  and  sectionalism  which  now 
mle  the  old  Bay  State.  —  Newark  Journal,  July,  1858. 

To  aeotloniBa.  To  divide  or  lay  off  into  sections,  especially  the  publio 
lands,  which  is  done  before  they  are  offered  for  sale.    Western. 

So  much  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  republic  shall  be  surveyed  and  sectionited, 
aa  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims.  —  Laws  of  Texas,  Nov.,  1828. 

Beed,  for  saw. 

Seeding.  A  common  term  in  New  England  for  sowing;  seed  applied 
by  sowing,  as  of  grass. 

B«ed-Tiok.  A  minute  species  of  Acarus,  which  burrows  in  the  skin 
and  produces  an  intolerable  itching.  Some  consider  it  to  be  the 
young  of  the  dog  or  sheep  tick. 
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8«am.  <<  Seem  to  think."  '*  I  caa't  seem  to  be  suited."  «'  I  oouldn't 
$eem  to  know  him.  *  *  Peculiar  expressions,  often  heard  from  the  lips 
of  educated  men. 

Been,  for  saw.  £x. :  *'  I  seen  him  do  it."  This  corruption  is  common 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Peter  Cram*8  fits  is  awful,  and  go  ahead  of  any  thing  we  ever  ae«i».  ~-  JTaieiir- 
bocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII. 

She  is  more  moral  than  a  preacher, 

More  dignifieder  than  a  queen ; 
No  mockin'-bird  can  ever  reach  her, 

In  singin*,  that  I  ever  seen.  —  Evening  Pott. 

To  seep.  To  run  through  fine  pores  or  interstices,  as  the  juice  of 
fruits  strained  through  a  sieve  or  cloth. 

Beepy.  Seepy  land  is  land  under  cultivation  that  is  not  well  drained. 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

* 

To  see  the  Mephant  is  a  South-western  phrase,  and  means,  generally, 
to  undergo  any  disappointment  of  high-raised  expectations.  It  is 
in  fact  nearly  or  quite  synonymous  with  the  ancient  phrase,  *^  go 
out  for  wool,  and  come  back  shorn. "  For  instance,  men  who  volun- 
teered for  the  Mexican  war,  expecting  to  reap  lots  of  glory  and  en- 
joyment,  but  who  instead  found  only  sickness,  fatigue,  privations, 
and  suffering,  were  said  to  have  ^^seen  the  elephant.^*  Afterwards, 
those  who  went  to  California  with  golden  expectations,  and  returned 
disappointed,  were  said  to  have  **8een  the  elephant.**  The  poor 
creatures  who  were  induced  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  filibuster 
Walker  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a  quadruped  of  the  largest 
stature. 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  *'  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  T6  Expedi- 
tion," tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  **  seeing  the  elephant^**  and  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  expression,  which  he  adds  is 
very  common  in  Texas,  and  which  he  had  never  heard  until  he 
entered  the  Cross  Timbers.     This  was  in  the  year  1841. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression  I  will  explain.  When  a  man  is  disappointed 
in  any  thing  he  undertakes,  when  he  has  seen  enough,  when  he  gets  tired  and 
sick  of  any  job  he  may  have  set  himself  about,  he  has  "«eefi  the  elephantJ'*  We 
had  been  buffeting  about  during  the  day,  cutting  away  trees,  crossing  deep 
ravines  and  gullies,  and  turning  and  twisting  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  gain 
five,  —  we  had  finally  to  encamp  by  a  mud-hole  of  miserable  water,  and  the  spies 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  bej'ond.  This  combination  of  ills  induced  the  old 
hunter  fo  remark,  "  I  *ve  seen  the  elephant ;  '*  and  upon  the  same  principle  I  will 
hers  state  that  by  this  time  I  had  obtained  something  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
animal  myself.  — Vol.  I.  p.  109. 
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A  man  brought  before  the  Recorder  of  New  Orleans,  charged 
yriik  having  been  found  drunk  the  podvious  night,  after  appealing 
to  the  court,  closed  with  the  following  remarks:  — 

**  Spare  my  feelings,  Squire,  and  don't  ask  me  to  tell  any  more.  Here  I  am  in 
town  without  a  rock  in  my  pocket,  without  a  skirt  to  my  coat  or  crown  to  my 
hat;  but,  Squire,  I'll  say  no  more,  I*ve  seen  the  elephani."  The  Recorder  let 
hkn  off  on  condition  that  he  would  leave  town.  ^Piddngt  from  the  Ptcaynne, 

Although  the  merchants  from  the  South  and  West  may  buy  goods  in  Philadel- 
phia, all  find  their  way  to  New  York  to  spend  their  pocket-money,  buy  brass 
watches  at  the  mock-auctions,  and  tee  ike  etepkatU  generally.  —  Phil.  Cor.  of 
N.  r.  Trihmui. 


A  bulbous  root  (of  CcUochortees  luteus,  Nuttall)  much  esteemed 
by  the  Indians  of  Utah  as  food.  It  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  filbert.  —  Torretf. 

Begot  are  here  very  abundant,  and  of  a  large  sise,  and  are  found  in  every  toft 
of  bunch-grass.  —  Btantbury,  Ea^.  to  8ak  Lake,  p.  169. 

Bei^enrflb  Owners  of  the  domain  in  the  feudal  or  French  townships 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.     (Always  given  as  a  French  word.) 

Balgnioriea.  The  feudal  or  French  townships  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Toumship. 

Selectman.  A  magistrate  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town 
or  township  in  New  England,  to  superintend  and  manage  the  affairs 
and  government  of  the  town.  The  number  is  commonly  from  three 
to  five.  —  Worcester.  The  term  was  originally  select-townsmen,  — 
whence  both  selectman  and  townsman,  as  purporting  town-officer, 
seem  to  have  come.  Dec.  16,  1645.  —  Drake's  Hist,  of  Boston^ 
p.  291. 

Bell.     A  practical  joke.     See  Sold, 

It  was  a  wicked  Freshman, 

With  hairless  lip  and  chin, 
Who  ever  took  delight  in  teUt 

And  taking  people  in.  —  Harvard  iMmpotm, 

Boiler's  Option.  This  gives  the  seller  the  option  to  deliver  any  time 
within  the  time  of  his  contract,  or  at  its  maturity,  and  the  buyer  is 
required  to  take  it  when  offered.  The  buyer  pays  interest  up  to 
delivery.  Sales  at  seUer^s  option  are  generally  a  fraction  below 
the  current  cash  price.  The  speculator  who  sells  stocks  on  his  own 
or  the  buyer's  option  draws  interest  on  his  contract  for  the  date  until 
it  closed. 

To  sail  out  a  Man,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  to  sell  down  a  stock, 
which  another  is  carrying,  so  low  that  he  is  compelled  to  quit  his 
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hold  and  perhaps  to  fail.  —  Mtdhery^  Men  and  Mysteries  of  WtM 
Street. 

Bemi-occaaionally.     A  cant  phrase,  meaning  once  in  a  whUe. 

I  went  to  the  American  Legation,  and  got  my  friend  £Cane,  the  attach^  to  ctU 
with  me  upon  Jack  Cathcart,  who  was  supposed  to  be  diligently  employed  in 
making  himself  a  scientific  physician,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  walking  the  hospital 
but  temi-oaxuionaUfff  and  seeing  life  in  Paris  very  constantly,  especially  thst 
part  of  it  which  is  to  be  seen  by  gas  or  lamp-light.  —  Putfknm''a  Montklif^  Uaj, 
1854. 

Chewing  tobacco  not  only  infuses  a  deadly  poison  into  your  blood,  but  leads 
you  on  to  an  inclination  for  occasional  dissipation,  and  from  that  to  MnM-oceo. 
tional  intoxication.  —  Dow't  Sermont,  Vol.  III.  p.  90. 

A  writer  in  '*  Scrihner's  Magazine,''  Feb.,  1876,  in  speaking  of 
book-cases,  says :  — 

Hie  shelves  being  a  foot  deep,  books  or  pamphlets  that  are  only  wanted  snm- 
occasionalljf  can  be  arranged  behind  other  books.  —  p.  488. 

Senate.  In  the  Unite4  States,  senate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or 
house  of  a  legislature.  Such  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
upper  house  of  the  Congress;  and,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  higher 
and  least  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  is  called  the  Senate. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Senate  is  an  elective  body.  —  Webster. 

Benoe,  for  since.    Common  among  the  uneducated. 

Ere  Adam's  fall. 

He  built  stone  wall; 

But  ever  aettce 

He  make  brush  fence.  —  Old  Virgima  Song. 

BensationiBm.    The  art,  practice,  means,  and  results  of  sensationists. 

How  vastly  it  [*Hnie  Wisdom  *']  looms  up  over  the  nervous  excitability  siul 
cheap  sentationitm  of  the  day  I  —  The  Independent,  Sept.  6,  1860. 

Benaationist.  One  who  makes  ** sensations;"  a  sensation  preacher, 
orator,  &c. 

SensatiouB.     Sensational ;  having  design  to  produce  sensation. 

I  desire  to  caution  the  Northern  public  against  being  misled  by  reports  coo- 
oeming  the  movements  and  purposes  of  the  enemy,  put  forth  on  insufficient 
authority,  but  fortunately  of  a  character  so  purely  tensatiout  as  to  be  readily  de- 
tected. —  Fori  Monroe,  Cor.  N.  Y,  Tribune. 

Toaense.  To  comprehend;  as,  '*  Do  you  sense  that?"  New  Eng- 
land. 

Serape.  (Span.)  A  Mexican  blanket,  with  an  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle for  the  head.  They  are  woven  by  hand,  of  gay  colors,  and  are 
only  worn  by  the  men  in  cool  weather,  instead  of  an  overcoat. 
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The  Indians  wen  mounted  on  males,  wrapped  in  ssrt^i^,  or  Mexican  blanlcets, 
and  wore  head-dresses,  beads,  and  other  Indian  ornaments.  —  C<ypkUn  Whipplt''t 
Ea^ioratumt^  p.  84. 

We  wrapped  ourselves  in  blanlcets  or  OTsrooats,  while  our  escort,  who  put  on 
their  gaudy  $€rapi$^  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  —  BartUWt  Permmal 
Narrativt^  Vol.  II.  p.  600. 

I  now  turned  my  back  on  the  last  settlement,  .  .  .  and  knew  that  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  civilized  man  under  the  garb  of  a  Mexican  itrape,  —  RuaeUm^t  Ad9t%- 
imru,  p.  307. 

Serious.  Particularly  attentive  to  religious  oonoenui  or  one's  own 
religious  state.  —  Wetter, 

Seriout  has  [in  New  England]  the  cant  acceptation  of  religions.  —  KendcM*t 
Traveli. 

Servant.  A  term  often  used  synonymously  with  <* slave"  at  the 
South,  as  it  is  in  the  £nglish  Bible. 

Still  I  confess  (for  I  will  put  down  nothing  that  history  will  not  confirm)  that 
cruelties  are  sometimes  exercised  by  the  master  upon  the  slave.  Considering  the 
number  of  masters  and  tervantt  in  this  latitude,  I  cannot  say  that  is  often  the 
case,  —  in  truth,  it  is  very  seldom  the  case.  —  A  Voice  from  the  South,  p.  32. 

To  serve  up.    To  expose  to  ridicule;  to  expose. 

Service-Berry.  (Amelanchier  Canadensis.)  A  wild  fruit  common  to 
the  Bntish  provinces  in  America  and  the  Northern  States,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  George  Simpson  as  **  a  sort  of  cross  between  the 
cranberry  and  the  black  currant."  It  is  a  good  article  of  food,  and 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  pemmican.  The  plant  is  also  called  Shad- 
bush. 

Among  the  usual  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and  bushes,  I  here  notice  the  fsmes- 
berry.  —  Scenes  m  the  Rocky  IfountaitUy  p.  114. 

Near  the  Del  Norte  grows  plentifully  a  shrub  which  produces  a  fruit  called  by 
the  mountaineers  tervice-berry^  of  a  dark  blue,  the  size  of  a  small  grape,  and  of 
pleasant  flavor.  —  Ruxtoti'i  Mexioo,  p.  204. 

Sessions,  in  some  of  the  States,  is  particularly  used  for  a  court  of 
justices,  held  for  granting  licenses  to  innkeepers  or  tavemers,  for 
laying  out  new  highways  or  altering  old  ones,  and  the  like. — 
Webster, 

Set.  Fixed  in  opinion;  determined;  firm;  obstinate;  as,  **a  man 
set  in  his  opinions  or  way."  —  Webster. 

To  set.  To  fix;  to  cause  to  stop;  to  obstruct;  as,  "to  set  a  coach  in 
the  mire,"  "  The  wagon  or  team  was  set  at  the  hill."  In  some  of 
the  States,  stall  is  used  in  a  like  sense. — Webster, 

To  set  .  .  .  by.  To  set  store  by.  To  value  or  hold  in  estimation; 
to  account  worth,    provincial  in  England. 
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To  set  a  Oraat  Deal  by.    To  Talue  highly.    «*  He  sets  his  eyes  bj  it/' 

prizes  it  above  all  things.     New  England. 

Rhody,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  room,  .  .  .  thought  as  she  had  thooghtt 
hundred  times,  at  similar  scenes :  — 

"  Well,  if  they  don't  $ei  tkeir  eyes  by  that  child  more  'n  more  eveiy  day  I  ••  — 
LoMra  and  her  Hero,  Harptr't  Mag.^  July*  1864,  p.  172. 

Set-back.  The  reflux  of  water  made  by  a  counter-current,  by  the 
tide  from  the  sea  meeting  the  flow  of  a  river,  by  a  dam,  &c.;  a 
reverse;  a  discomfiture. 

We  have  all  found  the  Tankees  will  fight;  .  .  .  and  I  shouldnH  wonder  if  they 
thought  we  wouldn*t,  we  had  so  many  cursed  set-^odb.  ~  Cor.  N,  Y.  Tnbumt^ 
May,  1862. 

Bet-in.     A  beginning;  an  approach;  an  onset. 

The  early  and  almost  immediate  M<-t»  of  the  drift.  —  Virgimia  Cor.  N.  7. 
Tribune. 

Setting-Pole.  A  pole  shod  with  iron,  used  for  propelling  vessels  or 
boats  up  rivers,  in  shoal  water. 

To  settle.  1.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish,  church,  or 
congregation.  *' A.  B.  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  first  society  of 
New  Haven."  *♦  N.  D.  settled  in  the  ministry  very  young."  — 
Webster. 

2.  To  procure  to  be  established;  as,  **  The  parish  will  settle  a 
minister,"  &c. 

8.  To  pay;  to  liquidate  an  account.  This  use  of  the  word  is 
common,  especially  on  board  steamboats.  A  waiter  rings  a  bell, 
and  cries  out,  **  Those  who  haven't  paid  their  fare  will  please  walk 
up  to  the  captain's  office,  and  settle.**  We  are  never  asked  to  '*pay 
our  fare,"  but  always  to  settle  it. 

4.  To  give  a  final  stroke  to;  to  end;  to  kill.    New  England. 

Settle  down.    Keep  quiet;  go  to  work  steadily. 

Settlement.  1.  A  sum  in  addition  to  a  pastor's  annual  salary,  for- 
merly granted  by  a  parish  to  its  pastor. 

2.  A  homestead  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished  sometimes  by  donation 
of  land  with  or  without  buildings,  sometimes  by  the  pastor's  apply- 
ing funds  granted  for  the  pui'pose. 

I  had  just  purchased  a  settlement^  and  involved  myself  in  debt.  .  .  .  BeTore 
the  war  began,  my  people  punctually  paid  my  salary,  and  advanced  one  hundred 
pounds  of  my  settlement  a  year  before  it  was  due  by  contract.  —  Autobioff,  of  Rev. 
Nath.  Emmons. 

To  settle  one's  Hash.  To  give  the  quietus  to  any  one;  to  threaten. 
In  Kentucky,  **  to  cook  his  goose  "  means  the  same. 
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To  OM  an  ozfVMf ion 
Mora  striking  than  classic,  it  seUUd  my  ha^. 

Butler,  Nothing  to  Wear. 

Battler.     1.  An  unanswerable  proposition;  a  final  stroke;  anything 
decisiye. 
2.  The  founder  of  a  town ;  one  who  makes  or  gains  a  settlement. 

Bet  up.     To  he  set  up  (among  the  vulgar  of  the  lower  strata,  **  to  be 

sot  up"),  to  be  made  vain  or  conceited;  to  be  elevated  in  one's 

opinion  of  one's  self;  to  be  proud,  or  the  like.    Comp.  Stuck  up. 

To  think  that  onr  Lanni  should  a*  married  one  o*  them  high-headed  city  law- 
yers! and  she  ain't  a  bit  tot  ty?,  neither.  —  Harper^i  Mag,,  July,  1864,  p.  179. 

Beven-up.    The  Western  name  for  a  game  of  cards  commonly  called 

All  Fours. 

Seated,  Indian  fashion,  round  the  fires,  with  a  blanket  spread  before  them, 
groups  are  seen  with  their  cards,  playing  at  enker,  poker,  and  »even-vp,  the  regu- 
lar mountain  games.  —  Buxton's  Adventuret,  p.  236. 

We  found  the  storekeeper  sitting  on  an  empty  keg  at  a  rickety  table,  playing 
seveftH^y  for  the  liquor  for  one  of  his  customers.  —  Borthwick't  CaUfomia,  p.  115. 

Simon  and  Bill  were  in  a  fence  comer,  very  earnestly  engaged  at  settnrup.  — 
Simon  Sugga. 

Be^eralfl,  for  several,  is  used  in  Pennsylvania.    **  How  many  hats  have 
you?  "    **  I  used  to  have  severals,  but  now  have  got  only  one.'* 

Bewan.     Wampum  or  Seawant.    Beads  used  by  the  Indians  for 

money.    Mr.  Palfrey  says  this  is  the  Dutch  name  for  wampum 

(^Hist.  of  New  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  238,  n.).     There  is  no  question 

that  it  is  an  Indian  word.     See  Seawan. 

The  Dutch  have  built  a  shallop,  in  order  to  go  and  look  after  the  trade  in  sewan 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  .  .  .  which  I  have  prevented  ...  by  selling  them  fifty 
fathoms  of  uwan,  because  the  seeking  after  tewan  by  them  is  prejudicial  to  us. 
Lett.  ofDt  Batiires,  dted  in  Palfrey* t  Hist.  New  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  238,  n. 

Bhaok.     A  vagabond.     Ex. :  **  He  's  a  poor  shack  of  a  fellow."    It  is 

used  in  some  parts  of  England  and  in  New  England. 

All  creation  knows  Nab  Hincken  ain*t  nobody.  Why,  her  fkther  was  a  poor 
drunken  shack,  and  her  mother  took  in  washin*.  — Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  34. 

I  don't  believe  Bill  would  have  turned  out  such  a  miserable  shack,  if  he  *d  a 
decent  woman  for  a  wife.  -^New  England  Tales. 

Bhaokly.     Shaky;  rickety;  as,  '*  What  a  shacJdy  old  carriage! " 

The  words  of  the  poet  might  answer  for  me  on  a  pinch,  always  excepting  the 
general  fly-offs  and  moral  unhitches  incident  to  poor  thacHy  mortality.  —  Dow^s 
Sermons,  Vol.  III. 

Bbad-Bnah.  A  plant  so  called  from  its  flowering  about  the  time  that 
shad  ascend  the  rivers  in  early  spring.  Its  delicate  sprays,  covered 
with  white  blossoms  before  the  trees  are  yet  in  leaf,  have  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  appearance  in  the  woods.     See  Service-Berry. 
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Within  the  woods    .... 

the  Aad-htuk,  white  with  flower*. 

Brightened  the  glens;  the  new-leaved  butternnt 

And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breese 

Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.  —  firyaiU,  Tfta  Old  MaiC$  CoumaL 

Bhad-Belly  Coat.  One  which  slopes  gradually  from  the  front  to  the 
tails,  and  has  no  angle.  Drab  coats  of  this  shape  are  worn  bj 
Quakers,  who  are  hence  sometimes  called  ghad-bellies. 

Bhade-Tree.    A  tree  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  it 

affords. 
Shadow.    A  detectiye,  bo  called  because  he  silently  and  persistently 

follows  his  victim. 

To  ahadotKT.    To  follow.    A  term  generally  used  by  the  police  and 

detectives  when  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

In  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  certain  counterfeiters,  the  **New 

York  Herald,"  March  23,  1876,  says:  — 

Barr  was  decoyed  here  from  Iowa  bv  a  member  of  the  secret  service,  who 
Aadofoed  him  out  there  from  Washington,  and  made  his  acquaintance. 

The  attention  of  the  detectives  was  called  to  the  case  of  a  young  girl.  .  .  .  She 
was  Aadowtd^  and  her  ways  of  life  ascertained.  —  Providence  JoumaL 

The  detectives  followed  two  men  whom  they  had  been  thadowmg  from  Prince 
Street  to  the  office  of  the  American  Express  Co.  (who  were  afterwards  found  to 
have  stolen  certain  mail-bags). — N.  T,  TVi&ime,  Jan.  4, 1877. 

Shady.  To  keep  shady  is  to  remain  in  the  back-ground ;  to  remain  in 
the  dark. 

Bhag-Bark.  (Carya  alba.)  A  tall  and  handsome  species  of  hickory, 
the  old  trunks  of  which  are  very  rough-barked.  The  wood  is  yery 
valuable  as  timber  and  for  fuel ;  and  the  fruit  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal hickory-nuts  of  the  market.  It  is  also  called  Shell-bark.  — 
Gray, 

Shake.  To  throw  dice;  and  among  printers  in  their  work-shops  to 
throw  *'  quads."     See  Jiejf,  in  Addenda. 

To  shake  a  Btiok  at.     A  ridiculous  phrase,  very  often  heard  in  low 

language.     When  a  man  is  puzzled  to  give  one  an  idea  of  a  very 

great  number,  he  calls  it  **  more  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.**    A 

fuller  force  of  the  expression  is  **  to  shake  a  stick  at  till  your  arm 

aches.** 

New  Tork  is  an  everlastin*  great  concern,  and,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
there  *s  about  as  many  people  in  it  a^  yon  could  shake  a  stidk  at  —  Major  Dowm^ 
M^,  May-day  in  New  York. 

I  *ve  been  licked  fifty  times,  and  got  more  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  than 
you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  for  the  purity  of  our  illegal  rights. — J»  C  Neai,  Peter 
BruA, 
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We  got  a  llttl«  dry  or  so,  and  wanted  a  horn ;  bnt  this  was  a  temperance  house, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  treat  a  friend  to  that  was  worth  ahakmg  a  stick  (U.  — 
Crockett'i  Tour,  p.  87. 

Shake  down.     A  riotous,  boisterous  dance,  so  called  in  the  West. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  the  Virginia  reel,  which  generally  closes  a 

social  ball  or  dancing  party,  is  called  a  break-down. 

An  innocent  countryman,  on  going  to  church  in  Xew  York,  heard,  for  the  first 
thne,  before  entering,  the  organ,  firom  which  he  concluded  that  some  sort  of  a 
*^ shake  down"  was  about  to  commence.  Just  at  that  moment,  a  gentleman 
invited  him  to  walk  in  and  take  a  seat.  **  Not  *zactly.  Mister,  —  I  ain't  used  to 
no  such  doin*s  on  Sunday ;  and,  besides,  I  don*t  dance ! " 

Shakes.     1.     Fever  and  ague ;  intermittent  fever  is  sometimes  called 
"the  Ma  to." 
2.  An  earthquake. 
The  springs  fail  once  in  a  while  since  the  shakes  of  1812. —  Western  Gazetteer, 

8.  No gretU  shakes.    No  great  things;  no  great  worth.     Common 

in  England. 

Sliaklneiiit.     Hesitancy;  timidity. 

At  a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  in  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1876, 

Dr.  Thomas  made  a  forcible  speech.     He  said:  — 

The  resolutions  offered  imputed  weakness  and  shakiness  to  members  of  the 
conference. 

Shaky.    Wavering;  uncertain. 

A  recent  estimate  is  wrong  as  to  the  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania  delegations. 
At  least,  four  of  the  latter  are  adverse,  and  several  others  shciky^  with  a  leaning  in 
the  same  direction.  —  M  7,  Tribune^  Jan.  21,  1858. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  poor  man,  is  very  shaky  in  health.  The  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  that  bloody  campaign  have  told  deeply  on  his  bodily  and  mental 
conditions.  —  Cor.  of  Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Robeson  transmitted  to  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  them  from  bankruptcy,  91,500,000,  having  official  knowledge 
of  the  shaktf  condition  of  the  house.  —  W€uhington  Tdeffram  to  the  New  York 
Press,  March  28,  1876. 

BhalL     See  Should. 

Bhamoorat.  A  fellow  of  great  pretension  to  wealth  and  influence, 
with  little  of  the  latter  and  still  less  of  the  former.  One  who  apes 
high  rank  without  any  real  basis. 

Shanghai.  A  tall  dandy.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  long-legged 
fowls  from  Shanghai,  in  China,  which  were  all  the  rage  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  name  was  originally  applied  to  dandies  who  wore  the  fash- 
ionable plaid  shard y  wrapped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person, 
leaving  the  legs  unprotected.  A  tall  man  well  bundled  up  in  a 
Scotch  plaid,  or  **Bay  State,'*  suggested  the  ^'^  Shanghai^*  to  the 
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least  imaginatire  observer.     The  name  was  a  oomnKm  one  aboot 

1845. 

I  became  wildly  eztravagantf  indulged  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen,  in  kid 
gloves  and  a  stove-pipe  hat,  a  cane  and  French  calf  boots ;  ospd  cologne,  hair  oil, 
and  scented  my  handlcerchief  with  **  jockey-club ; "  wore  a  rini;,  was  a  connois- 
seur in  cigan,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  fair  sex.  In  fact,  I  degen- 
erated into  a  fop,  and  became  a  ahanffhai  of  the  most  exotic  breed.  —  The  Grtat 
Bepublic  Magasint^  Jan.,  1859,  p.  70. 

Bliank's  BCare.  To  take  shank* s  mare  is  to  walk.  In  England,  they 
nse  the  term  **  shank's  nag." 

Bhanty.  (Fr.  chantierj  the  hut  put  up  in  a  French  dock-yard.)  A 
mean  cabin  or  shed;  a  hut.  A  settler,  or  backwoodsman,  first  con- 
structs his  shanty  of  unhewn  logs.  Near  railways  in  the  course  of 
construction  are  the  shanties  of  the  laborers.  In  France,  chantiar 
was  originally  applied  to  a  dock-yard  itself;  and,  earlier  still,  to  the 
wooden  horse  on  which  carpenters'  work  is  done.  The  latter  is 
derived  from  cantheriusy  a  pack-horse. 

To  shanty.     To  dwell  in  a  shanty  or  temporary  hut. 

Mark  ShufiF  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  were  trapping,  thantied  on  the  outlet,  just 
at  the  foot  of  Tupper*s  Lake.  —  Hammond^  WUd  Northern  Beenei^  p.  197. 

We  came  down  the  Alleghany  in  two  canoes,  and  ahcmiied  on  the  Ohio.  We 
hid  our  canoes,  struck  across  the  country,  and  travelled  about  exploring  for  six 
weeks.  —  Iind.j  p.  212. 

These  mountain  breezes  are  veiy  inspiriting,  and  with  expanded  chests  the 
sportsmen  look  towards  the  blue  ridges  with  emulation,  and  brace  themselves  to 
meet  the  rude  exigencies  of  a  *' tramp,*'  and  *^shanUemg  otcl**  for  a  few  days 
amidst  storms  or  sunshine,  as  the  covering  heavens  may  send!  — iV.  T,  Courier. 

Bhantylng-Ground.     The  place  where   shanties  or  rude  huts  are 

erected. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  thantyin^ground^  we  were  tuckered  oat,  as  you  may 
believe.  —  Hammond^  Nnrihem  Scenes^  p.  212. 

Bhape.     *'  He  travelled  on  his  shape,"  t.  e.  he  went  around  swindling 

those  he  met  with  through  a  plausible  address  and  gentlemanly 

appearance. 

Shark.     A  lean,  hungry  hog.     Western. 

Bharklng.  Fishing  for  sharks.  A  favorite  sport  in  the  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  where  huge  hooks,  stout  cords,  a  heavy  dub  to 
knock  the  fish  on  the  head,  long  knives  to  disengage  the  hook,  and 
other  appliances,  are  used. 

Bharp.    A  bright  fellow;  a  sharper. 

Bharp.    Punctual.     **  The  meeting  will  take  place  at  eight  o'cbck 
sharpy**  i.  e.  precisely  at  eight. 

iSharpenin'  Rook.    A  grindstone.     South-western. 
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Bluup  Praotioe.  A  shrewd  biulness  operation,  so  keen  that  it  falls 
little  short  of  fraud;  an  unfair  or  dishonorable  advantage  taken  by 
a  lawyer  to  the  injury  of  an  opponent. 

Bluup  Stick.  To  be  after  one  with  a  sharp  stick  is  to  pursue  him 
keenly  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  or  to  get  something  from  him. 

To  ahave.     1.  To  discount  promissory  notes,  claims,  or  bills  at  a  high 

rate  of  interest. 

Bfake  your  money  by  tkaving  notes  or  stock-jobbing,  and  everj  door  in  New 
York  is  Uirown  open;  make  the  same  amount  by  selling  Indian  candy,  and  the 
cold  shoulder  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  Inmod  upon  you.  —  JL\fe  in  New  York, 

If  the  stock  broker  thinks  he  slaves, 
Or  if  the  victim  thinks  he 's  shaved, 
Let  both  the  rascals  have  their  say, 
And  he  that 's  cheated  let  him  pay. 

Parody  on  Emerton^i  Brahma, 

2.  To  defraud  or  be  otherwise  unfair  in  bargains,  &c. 

Shave.   A  close  shave  is  a  near  approach  to  an  accident. 

**  A  bad  cut,"  said  Roddy.  *'  She  *s  saved  herself  by  a  wi,rrow  t&OM."  — 
Mim  Gould,  Marforie*s  Q»est,  p.  131. 

Shaver.     1.  This  word,  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to  money 

brokers,  who  purchase  notes  at  more  than  legal  interest.    Banks, 

when  they  resort  to  any  means  to  obtain  a  large  discount,  are  also 

called  shavers  or  shaving  banks.    Many  such  are  known ;  but  they 

evade  the  penalty  of  the  usury  laws  by  discounting  at  legal  interest, 

and  giving  the  proceeds  of  the  note  so  discounted  in  a  draft  on  some 

distant  place,  or  in  uncurrent  money,  which  is  again  purchased  by 

the  bank  or  its  agents  at  a  discount. 

To  sell  our  notes  at  a  great  loss  to  brokers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  them 
unmercifully  thavtd,  was  what  we  wished  to  avoid.  — PeriU  of  Pearl  Street, 
p.  123. 

This  Wall-Street  note-ihaving  life  is  a  new  field,  a  very  peculiar  field.  —  North 
Am,  Bev,,  July,  1863,  p.  118. 

2.  One  who  is  close  or  fraudulent  in  bargainiag;  a  sharp  dealer. 

Webster, 

lUa  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver,  —  Swift, 

8.  A  little  boy.  Provincial  in  England.  Latham  derives  it  fvom 
the  Gipeey  chavo,  a  boy. 

As  I  have  mentioned  at  the  door,  to  this  young  tha^w,  I  am  on  a  chase  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  —  Dickens, 

Shaving-Shop.     A  banking  company;  a  money-broker's  office. 

Mr.  Wall  said  [in  Congress]  that,  in  the  matter  of  inflating  the  currency,  the 
only  question  was  whether  it  should  be  done  by  banks  and  thaving'4h4)pe,  or  by 
the  government. — iV.  7.  Tribime, 

87 
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Bhebang.  A  strange  word  that  had  its  origin  during  the  late  dril 
^ar.  It  is  applied  alike  to  a  room,  a  shop,  or  a  hut,  a  tent,  a 
cabin ;  an  engine-house. 

"Many  a  poor  fellow,'*  says  an  old  soldier,  "  who  enlisted  to  do  hard  fighting, 
lost  the  number  of  his  mess,  and  was  carried  out  from  his  thtbamg  to  his  long 
home."  —  Overland  Monthly^  for  March,  1871. 

Bhecoonery.     A  whimsical  corruption  of  the  word  chicanery^  used  at 

the  South. 

This  town  *8  got  a  monstrous  had  name  for  meancTy  and  tktcoomtry  of  all 
sorts.  —  CkrcmdeM  of  PineviUty  p.  47. 

Among  other  topics,  he  dwelt  upon  the  verdancy  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  sle- 
eooMery  which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  — Ibid,,  p.  48. 

Bhedder-Crab.  A  crab  which  has  recently  cast  its  shell,  also  called  a 
Soft  Crab.  It  is  a  delicacy  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  and  a 
**  killing  "  bait  for  striped  bass. 

Bhell-Bark  Hickory.  {Carya  alba.)  This  tree,  which  attains  the 
height  of  eighty  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hickories  for  timber 
and  fuel.  It  furnishes  the  hickory-nuts  of  commerce,  which  are 
also  known  as  shag-barks. 

Sheeny.  A  sharp  fellow  looking  out  for  some  one  whom  he  can  cheat, 
or  with  whom  he  may  make  a  sharp  bargain. 

Bhell.     A  light  boat,  used  especially  by  amateur  oarsmen. 

To  shell  Com.  To  remove  the  grains  of  Indian  com  from  the  cob. 
In  the  South,  the  phrase  **  to  hull  com  "  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Bhell-Road.     A  road,  the  upper  stratum  of  which  is  a  layer  of  broken 

shells.     These  roads  are  found  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  near  the 

shores  of  New  England. 

Fine  theUrroadt  run  out  beyond  the  town  limits  [of  Jacksonville,  Florida]  in 
either  direction.  —  Scribner^t  Jfajr.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  5. 

Sheep-Laurel.     See  Calf-KiU. 

Sheep-Meat.    Mutton  is  often  so  called  in  the  West. 

Sheepshead.  {Sargus  ovis,)  A  fine,  large,  salt-water  fish,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  It  is  esteemed 
a  g^at  delicacy. 

Sheep-Ranch.  A  plantation  or  farm  where  sheep  are  raised  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

Sheepskin.  1.  The  parchment  diploma  received  by  students  on  tak- 
ing their  degree  at  coUege. 

This  apostle  of  oum  never  rubbed  his  back  agin  a  college,  nor  toted  about  no 
skeepMnij  —  no,  never!  .  .  .  How  you*d  a  perished  in  your  sins,  if  the  firrt 
preachers  had  stayed  till  they  got  tketpdsiml —  CarUo»*t  Ntw  PmriehaMt. 
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When  first  I  mm  a  «&«^pdbjii, 

In  Prex*8  hand  I  spied  it ; 

I  *d  given  my  hat  and  boots,  I  wonld, 

If  I  coald  have  been  beside  it. 

But  now  that  last  Biennial 's  past; 
I  slsinned  and  fizzled  through ; 
And  so,  in  spite  of  scrapes  and  flunks, 
I  *1I  have  a  ahe^Mkin  too. 
Chas.  E,  TrumbuWs  (Yale,  1855)  Bongo/the  She^Mn, 

If  we  came  to  college  fresh  and  green, 
We  go  back  home  with  a  huge  the^tAin, 

8<mga  of  Tale  CoUege,  1853. 

2.  A  person  who  has  received  a  diploma,  who  has  had  a  college 
education. 

I  can  say  as  well  as  the  best  o*  them«Ae«pdb*fu,  if  you  don*t  get  religion  and  be 
saved,  you  *I1  be  lost  teetotally  and  forever.  —  CarUon^i  New  Purcha$ey  Vol.  I. 
p.  908. 

Sheer.  A  term  applied  in  the  United  States  to  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
silk;  '*  as,  sheer  mnslin; "  meaning  very  thin,  clear,  or  transparent. 

BheU-Bark.     See  Shag-Bark. 

Shenanigan.    1.  A  trick  in  which  there  is  cheating.    California 

2.  Chaff;  foolery;  nonsense,  especially  when  advanced  to  cover 
some  scheme  or  little  game.    Yale  College. 

ShenyvallleB.  Overalls;  trowsers  made  of  thick  velvet  or  leather, 
buttoned  on  the  outside  of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  other 
trowsers.  They  are  now  chiefly  worn  by  teamsters.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  not  as  great  as  now,  and 
when  journeys  were  made  on  horseback,  sherryvcUlies  were  indis- 
pensable to  tiie  traveller. 

A  word  of  very  ancient  derivation,  the  garment  in  question  being 
probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  ch.  ill. 
▼.  21,  alluding  to  Shadrach  and  others  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace:  **  Then  these  men  were  burned  in  their  coats,  their  Ao«en," 
&c.  The  word  corresponding  to  hosen  is,  in  the  Chaldee,  8arb€Uin, 
defined,  in  Robinson's  trans,  of  Gresenius^s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  to  mean 
**  a  kind  of  garment;  long  and  wide  trowsers y  such  as  are  still  worn  by 
the  Orientalists."  This  meaning  is  supported  by  the  Arabic,  Per^ 
sian,  and  Greek,  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  sarabara,  saraballa, 

Bhet,  Shut.  To  get  shet  off.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  make  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  a  person  or  thing.  The  expression  was  formerly  very  common 
in  New  England,  and  is  still  heard  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  provincial  in  England. 
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We  mast  not  pnjr  in  one  breath  to  find  a  thief,  and  in  the  next  to  get  Avt  ^him. 
Sir  R.  L*£ttrange. 

Hey,  mister!  said  a  shop-boy^  at  last,  I  want  to  get  thut  of  yon,  *caase  we  *re 
goin*  to  shet  up.  —  Netd'i  Sketdiee. 

Shew,  for  showed.  Ex. :  "  I  9hew  him  tiie  difference  between  black 
and  white."  This  corruption  is  so  common  among  all  classes  in 
the  **  American  Athens  *'  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shibboleth  for  distin- 
goishiiig  a  Bostonian.  Mr.  Lowell  says  this  preterite  is  used  by 
Hector  Boece,  Giles  Fletcher,  Drummond  of  Hawtbomden,  and  in 
the  Paston  Letters. 

Bhillagalee.    A  low  fellow;  a  scalawag.    New  York.     See  Scalawag, 

Shilling.  The  name  given,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Spanish 
real ;  in  the  neighboring  States,  it  is  frequently  called  a  York  shilling. 
See  Federal  Currency, 

Shimmey.     (Fr.  chemise.)     A  woman's  under-garment. 

The  ghoet  was  nothing  bnt  Aunt  Katy's  skimmeys  pinned  on  the  line  to  dxy, 
and  I  was  a  darned  ibol  to  be  scared  by  it.  —  A  Tale  ofSltepg  HoUow. 

I  love  to  see  two  hearts  approximate  and  adhere,  —  two  souls  meet  and  mingle 
into  one.  It  is  as  interesting  a  sight  to  me  as  a  ahimmeg  in  a  wash-tab;  and 
whiapers  of  pnrity,  love,  harmonj,  happiness,  and  perpetual  peaoe.  —  Do»*» 
Sermons, 

To  shin.  By  shinning^  in  mercantile  phrase,  is  meant  running  about 
to  one's  acquuntance,  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a 
note  at  bank.  It  is  doubtless  so  called  because,  in  the  great  huny 
of  picking  up  cash  to  meet  the  hour  of  three,  which  perchance  is 
just  at  hand,  the  borrower,  not  having  the  fear  of  wheelbarrows, 
boxes,  barrels,  piles  of  brick,  &c.,  before  his  eyes,  is  very  apt  to  run 
furiously  against  them  with  his  shins,  the  bark  whereof  is  apt  to  be 
grievously  battered  off  by  the  contact.  ...  So  fares  it  with  the  poor 
merchant,  while  he  is  looking  out  for  an  aoquaintanoe  of  whom 
he  may  ask,  '*  Any  thing  over  ?  "  This  is  an  expression  used  by 
shinners,  on  apf^ying  to  their  acquaintances  for  the  needful;  and 
means.  Have  you  any  money  over  and  above  the  sum  requisite  for 
diBcharging  your  own  notes*?  If  so,  it  is  of  course  expected  that, 
in  the  way  of  mercantile  courtesy  or  of  a  friendly  reciprocity,  you 
will  oblige  the  shinner  so  far  as  to  hand  it  over  to  him.  It  is  a 
conunon  way,  amongst  those  who  have  business  in  banks,  of  oblig- 
ing one  another.  If  they  have  any  thing  over,  they  do  not  with- 
hold it  from  their  neighbor,  lest  in  turn  he  should  do  the  same 
towards  them.  —  Perils  of  Pearl  Street^  p.  123. 

The  Senator  was  thmning  around,  to  get  gold  for  the  rascally  bank-ngs  which 
he  was  obliged  to  take.  •  N,  Y,  Com,  Adv.,  Dec.  13, 1845. 
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To  ahin  round.    To  more  briskly;  the  same  as  to  fly  around* 

Mrs.  Stowe  relates  the  following  affectionate  oonversation  between 
Cripps  and  Polly  Skinflint  soon  after  their  marriage:  — 

**  Didn't  yon  tell  me,  if  I  nuurried  jon,  I  fthonld  have  a  nigger  to  order  ronnd| 
jnst  as  I  pleased  ?  ** 

''Well,  weU/*  said  Cripps,  ''I  didn*t  think  yon*d  want  to  go  waUoping  klm, 
the  first  thing." 

<*I  will,  if  he  don't  sib'ii  nmmd;'  said  the  virago,  *«and  yon  toow**— i>re<i, 
VoL  II.  p.  169. 

To  shin  up.     To  ihin  up  a  tree  or  pole  is  to  climb  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
hands  and  legs  only. 

I  am  going  to  «^  tip  the  slippery  rope  leading  [to  the  Goddess  of  Fame]  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  game  of  literary  renown.  —  Doatidta^  p.  15. 

Bhin-Dlg.     1.  A  blow  on  the  shins.     Southern. 

2.  At  the  West,  any  kind  of  dance.  Perhaps  the  same  as  shindy. 
See  next  word. 

Bhlndy.    1.  A  row;  a  spree. 

If  this  ere  isn't  that  'are  singing  chap  agin .  He 's  on  a  Mutdy  somewhere  or  other 
every  night.  —J.  C7.  Ntal^  P.  Ploddy,  p.  18. 

It  appean  there  was  a  sAtiwfy  on  Monday  night,  for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow ; 
and  it  ended,  as  too  many  of  snch  sprees  do,  in  a  rognlar  fight,  with  gnns,  bayo- 
nets, decanters,  tumblers,  &c  —  N.  Y.  Tribunt. 

Mq9€,    What  say  you  Li2e  for  Vauxhall  to-night  ? 
Xise.    What 's  goin'  on  ?    Is  the  Vaudeville  plays  there  ? 
Mou,    Ko,  there  *s  goin*  to  be  a  flnt-rate  sAtne^y,  and  some  of  onr  boys  will 
be  there.  —  A  Glancs  at  New  York. 

You,  my  democntic  hearers,  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  careful  how  yon  cut  jAum/mj  under  the  broadsword  of  justice.  —  Do»*i 
BermoM. 

2.  A  game  of  ball,  played  with  a  stick  crooked  at  the  end.  Also 
the  name  of  the  stick  itself.  The  proper  and  more  usual  name  is 
Bandy. 

8.  A  liking,  a  fancy.    Comp.  Shine,  No.  2. 

Father  took  a  wonderful  thindy  to  Jessie ;  for  even  old  men  can't  help  liking 
beauty.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  70. 

Paddy  had  taken  snch  a  thimtfy  to  me,  that  nobody  could  get  him  to  bndge  an 
inch  further.  —  76uf.,  p.  150. 

Shine.     1.  Show,  display,  fine  appearance.^    Hence,  to  cut  or  make  a 
ihine  is  to  make  a  great  display. 

All  the  boys  and  gals  were  going  to  camp-meetin' ;  so,  to  make  a  sUm  with 
Sally  I  took  her  a  new  parasol.  —  Bobb,  SquatUr  Itft, 

I  tell  you,  stranger,  in  the  settlements  men  pass  for  what  they  look  to  be,  but 
in  the  backwoods  for  what  they  are :  you  *1I  find  heaps  of  bogus  money  here,  bat 
bogus  men  can't  thine*  — N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Tlimsf. 
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The  people  may  whistle  for  protection,  and  put  np  with  what  MtfiaiUr  ngi 
they  can  get  —JV:  F.  Tribune^  Dec.  3,  1846. 

What 's  become  of  all  the  specie,  — 

Where  are  all  the  dollars  gone? 
Nothing  but  Aifiptatten  greasy 

Do  oar  meagre  pockets  own.  —  Comic  Seng, 

Hope's  brightest  yisions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promises  before  the 
least  cloud  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a  tkinpUuitr  behind.  —  Dow^i  Ser- 
moruy  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

So  here  we  sits,  and  spits  sublime, 

On  auguries  of  disaster : 
King  Dollar  'ginst  us  he  may  turn, 

But  we  have  King  Skinpla^er. 
For  all  King  Cotton's  works  and  wajrs, 

We  don*t  conclude  to  funk  'em : 
Our  trust  is  in  our  righteous  cause, 
Our  prayer,  **  So  help  us  Bunkum !  " 

Yankee  Storiet^  Punch,  July  19, 1889. 
Bhiny.    Drunk. 

Shirt.  Bloody  Shirt,  The  Honorable  A.  S.  Black,  in  an  article  en- 
titled the  **  Electoral  Conspiracy,"  in  the  *<  North  American  Rev.," 
for  July,  1877  (p.  11),  says:  **To  parade  acts  of  violence  and 
murder  perpetrated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  carpet-bag  govern- 
ment was  called,  in  the  flash  language  of  the  politicians,  waving 
the  bloody  shirt,  and  considered  a  most  effective  mode  of  electioneer- 
ing."   The  term  is  much  used  by  the  newspapers. 

If  President  Hayes  is  wrong  in  all  this,  they  [the  Republicans]  were,  when 
recommending  him  to  the  American  people  as  a  bloody-thirt  candidate,  either 
guilty  of  gross  fraud  or  the  victims  of  a  ver}'  sony  bit  of  impostuze.  —  The 
Nation,  Sept.  27,  1877. 

Bhitepoke.  (Butorides  virescens.)  A  widely  distributed  bird  of  the 
heron  species,  also  called  Green  Heron  and  Fly-up-a-Creek. 

Bhoddineas.    Meanness. 

The  infinite  ihoddineMt  of  this  cry  against  carpet-baggers.  —  lUinoii pcgter. 

Shoddy.  Originally  the  name  of  an  inferior  kind  of  felt.  Mixed 
with  wool,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  wool  to  six  parts  of  ^oddy» 
it  is  woven  into  blankets  and  inferior  cloths.  Cloths  thus  made, 
although  they  look  well,  soon  come  in  pieces;  in  other  words,  they 
are  not  what  they  appear  to  be.  Hence,  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  people  whose  appearance  and  manner  would  give  them  a  respect- 
able standing  in  society,  but  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Old  Shoddy  sits  in  his  easy-chair. 
And  cracks  his  jokes  and  drinks  his  ale. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  many  woollen  goods,  of  whicli  shoddy 
formed  a  considerable  portion,  were  furnished  to  the  govermnrat 
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for  the  soldiers  by  dishonest  contractors.  A  stanza  from  a  poem 
entitled  ** Shoddy^*  thus  describes  the  goods  and  the  suffering 
soldiers  whose  blankets  were  made  of  them:  — 

A  soldier  lies  on  the  frozen  ground, 

While  crack  his  joint*  with  aches  Mid  ails; 
A  ahoddy  blanket  wraps  him  round, 

His  ihoddy  garments  the  wind  assailr. 
His  coat  is  thoddy,  well  stuffed  with  flocks; 

He  dreams  of  the  flocks  on  his  native  hill; 
His  feverish  sense  \he  demon  mocks, — 
The  demon  that  drives  the  ahoddy-mHH, 

See  also  illustration  to  sou-marquee, 

Shoemake.     A  very  common  corruption  of  sumach. 

It  is  carious  to  note  the  changes  in  taste  and  sentiment,  as  marked  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  various  sorts  of  trees.    Gone  are  the  Lombard^  poplars.  .  •  . 
llie  gude  wife  no  longer  points  to  her  ^^d^oemahe  "  (aa  the  sumach  was  foimerl/ 
called),  with  its  crimson  clusten,  the  pride  of  her  trim  front  garden. — North 
Am,  Hev.y  July,  1857,  p.  181. 

Bboeman.     A  man  who  makes  or  sells  shoes. 

Bhoot,  n.  A  match  at  shooting  tame  pigeons  or  firing  at  a  target  is 
called  a  pigeon-shoot;  a  **  target-^Aoof." 

Bhoot  or  Shute.  (Also  written  chute.)  1,  A  passage-way  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill  or  mountain  down  which  wood  and  timber  are 
thrown  or  slid.  There  are  many  such  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
Rivers. 

2.  In  the  West,  the  term  is  applied  to  places  where  a  river 
is  artificially  contracted,  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  of  water. 
In  Lower  Canada,  a  shoot  is  a  place  where  the  stream,  being  con- 
fined by  rocks  which  appear  above  water,  is  shot  through  the  aper- 
ture with  great  force.     See  Chute y  No.  2. 

3.  In  the  West,  a  fancy,  liking,  for  a  person. 

That  gal  was  the  prettyest  creatur  I  ever  took  a  shute  after ;  her  eyes  jest  floated 
about  in  her  head  like  a  star*8  shadow  on  a  Mississippi  wave.  —  Bobb,  SquaUer 
Life. 

To  ahoot.  1.  To  shoot  a  faU  or  rapid  is  to  float  down  it  in  a  vessel. 

We  entered  the  lake,  from  whence  we  ara  forced  to  transport  our  canoes  over^ 
land  to  another  river,  whiph  has  six  or  seven  water-falls  that  we  commonly  thoot. 
La  Hontan's  Travels  in  North  Am.,  1703. 

2.  A  slang  term  of  recent  origin.  To  say,  •*  iSAoof  that  dress," 
is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  dress  is  inferior;  that  it  is  not 
worth  much ;  or,  to  use  another  slang  expression,  ^*  it  is  no  great 
shakes,*'  after  all. 
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A  lady  in  Baltimore,  having  applied  the  offensive  term  to  tbs 
fashionable  hat  of  another  lady,  gave  so  great  offence^  that  it  re- 
sulted in  a  law-suit.  The  **  New  York  Herald  "  thus  speaks  of  the 
affair:  — 

The  Baltimore  slang  suit  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  little  money  between 
the  contestants.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  lady  in  society  gazed  with  deri- 
sive scorn  upon  the  new  spring  head-gear  of  another  lady  in  society,  and  obiterved 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  **  Oh,  thooi  that  hat !  '*  The  hurler  of  this  offensive  re- 
mark was  arrested  by  the  hurlee  for  insult,  but  discharged,  when  she  came  back  on 
her  prosecutor  with  a  suit  for  perjury.  This  likewise  came  to  naught,  and  was 
followed  by  the  return  suit  for  false  arrest,  with  damages  placed  at  920,000. 
After  alternate  top  and  bottom  fortunes,  like  wrestlers  in  an  arena,  the  last  suit 
brought  fructified,  not  in  $20,000,  but  in  a  little  over  S400,  and  the  demands  of 
feminine  honor  are  doubtless  satisfied  by  this  termination  of  their  legal  duello. 
The  moral  is,  **  Do  not  use  slang.**  It  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  To  a  mettle- 
some lady  of  fashion,  talk  of  thooting  her  spring  hat,  in  which  her  eesthetic  and 
religious  nature  has  been  concentrated,  is  no  better  than  blasphemy.  She  has  a 
right  to  feel  insulted ;  and^the  lady  who  has  received  such  summary  discipline  i^ 
her  hands  will  doubtless  in  future  follow  the  advice  of  the  Honorable  Bardwell 
Slote,  and  w  with  a  v. 

The  slang  the  gang  is  using  now, 

You*  11  hear  from  every  lip; 
It's  Aoot  the  kail  and  get  it  boiled; 

And  don't  you  lose  your  grip. 

£d.  BurUm't  Sonffi,  1876. 

Mother,  Stand  still,  Tommy,  or  I  won  *t  get  your  hair  combed  in  time  for 
school. 

Tommy  (superciliously).    Oh,  ehoat  the  schooL  —  Danbury  New, 

Bhooter.  A  revolver.  In  the  Western  States,  on  the  frontier  as 
well  as  in  California,  this  murderous  weapon  is  universally  called  a 
**  five,"  **  six,"  or  **  seven  irAooter,"  according  to  its  capacity. 

Bhooting-Iron.    A  common  Western  term  for  a  rifle  or  fowling-piece. 

Drop  your  shooftA^-tron,  or  ye  *1I  get  more  than  ye  *1I  send.  —  A  Stray  Yanku 
in  Texas, 

A  hoosier  was  called  upon  the  stand,  away  out  West,  to  testify  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brother  hoosier.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

**How  long  have  you  known  Bill  Bushwhaok?  '* 

"  Ever  since  he  war  bom.'* 

**  What  is  his  general  character?  ** 

"Letter  A.  No.  1,  —  *bove  par  a  very  great  way.'* 

"Would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ? '*  , 

"Yes,  sir-ee,  on  or  off,  or  any  other  way.*' 

** What,  in  your  opinion,  are  his  qualifications  to  good  character? *' 

"  He  *s  the  best  shot  on  the  prairies  or  in  the  woods ;  he  can  shave  the  eve- 
winkers  off  of  a  wolf  as  far  as  a  thootin*4ron  '11  carry  a  ball ;  he  can  drink  a  qnart 
of  grog  any  day ;  and  he  chaws  tobacco  like  a  boss." 

So  Bill  Bushwhack  passed  muster.  —  N.  F.  Spirit  of  the  Timee, 
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To  shoot  one's  Grandmother  is  a  oommon  though  vulgar  phrase  in 
New  England  and  means  to  be  mistaken  or  to  be  disappointed; 
to  imagine  one's  self  the  discoverer  of  something  in  which  he  is  de- 
ceived.  The  common  phrase  is,  **  You  've  shot  your  granny."  It 
is,  in  fact,  synonymous  with,  **  Ton  've  found  a  mare's  nest.*' 

Short  To  sell  short.  In  the  sale  of  stocks,  cotton,  &c.,  to  sell  short 
is  to  agree  to  deliver  the  article  sold,  at  a  future  day. 

Short  transactions  are  a  stumbling-block  to  beginners.  To  sell 
what  you  have  not  got,  and  yet  make  money  by  it,  is  a  species  of 
metaphysics  that  comes  only  by  education. 

Jacob  Little  has  the  reputation  of  having  invented  skori  salea,  oalng  options, 
however,  as  the  medium  of  his  manipulations.  —  Medbery,  p.  312. 

Short-Boys.     A  gang  of  New  York  rowdies. 

Short-Oown.  A  short  gown  with  hardly  any  skirt,  worn  by  women 
when  doing  household  work,  as  washing,  &c. 

Short  Metre.  1.  In  a  short  period;  soon.  To  make  short  metre  of 
a  thing  or  piece  of  work  is  to  do  it  quickly. 

Biain*  to  leave,  **  President,"  says  I,  for  he  seemed  determined  to  stand  in  the 
market,  "  I  thought  I  might  as  well  make  tkori  metrt  of  it,  and  sell  him  at  once.*' 
Sam  8Uck,  Wise  Saws,  p.  41. 

2.  A  short  course  of  study. 

Shorts.     Small-clothes;  breeches. 

Shot-QiuL  A  term  for  a  smooth-bored  fowling-pieoe,  as  distinguished 
from  a  rifle. 

Shote  or  Shoat.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  as,  **  A  poor  shoie.**  It 
is  also  provincial  in  England  in  this  sense. 

Seth  Slope  was  what  we  call  Down  East  a  poor  ahote,  his  principal  business 
being  to  pick  up  chips,  feed  the  hogs,  &c.  —  0.  ff.  Hill,  Stories, 

If  yon,  my  dear  hearers,  will  make  a  proper  use  of  your  time,  happiness,  peace, 
and  contentment  are  yours ;  if  not,  you  will  always  be  miserable  Aoata,  though 
you  live  till  you  are  as  gray  as  woodchucks.  —  Dow^s  Sermons. 

Shot  in  the  Neok.    Druuk. 

Mr.  Shumacher  informed  the  court  that  he  was  instructed  to  remonstrate  against 
admitting  the  prisoners  to  bail  in  S500,  as  they  had  made  an  outrageous  onslaught 
upon  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  had  shot  Uuder-Sheriff  Hegeman 
in  the  head. 

Counsellor  HcCue  replied,  in  a  somewhat  facetious  strain,  that  Mr.  Hegeman 
is  often  "  shot  in  the  head ;  **  and  his  manner  produced  much  laughter  after  the 
remark. 

Mr.  Schumacher  defended  his  client  by  observing  that  some  of  the  prisoners' 
attorneys  got  as  often  "shot  in  the  neck  *'  as  the  Under-SherifF  did  in  the  head. 
The  sptness  of  this  remark  convulsed  the  bar,  and  even  disturbed  the  gravity  of 
the  judge.  —  Brookljfn  Journal,  April  18, 1855. 
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Should.    **  Shall "  and  *'  should  "  are  76ry  generally  employed  instead 
of  **  will "  and  "  would." 

Shoolder-Hltter.    A  ruffian,  bully.     A  recent  accession  to  blackguard 
nomenclature,  in  which  we  are  now  so  rich. 

Just  Buch  conduct  as  that  exhibited  by  Judge  R compelled  seven  tiioo> 

sand  citizens  to  leave  their  offices,  stores,  shops,  and  factories,  to  rid  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  of  the  pestilential  presence  of  a  band  of  tihoMer^Mtten  and  ballot- 
box  stuffers,  soch  as  never  before  infested  an  American  city.  —  N.  F.  Tribmu^ 
Sept.  30,  1868. 

So  long  as  substantial  citizens  choose  to  leave  politics  to  tkoMer-kUUn^  rum- 
sellers,  and  bummers  of  every  degree,  so  long  will  they  be  robbed  at  every  tarn. 
N,  7,  Commercial  Ad9erti$erf  Sept  9,  1874. 

Shouting  Methodist.  The  prefix,  not  only  by  others,  but  also  by 
some  Methodists  themselves,  has  formerly  been  often  empbyed, 
with  reference  to  their  shouts. 

The  **  N.  T.  Commercial  Adv.,"  in  noticing  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
W.  G.  Brownlow,  calls  him  **  a  shouting  Methodist  preacher." 

Bho^e.    A  hemp-stalk. 

Shore.  When,  with  violent  commotion,  the  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Montreal  in  winter  piles  up,  it  is  said  to  shove  ;  and  the  glacisl 
bridge  is  never  permanently  formed  or  safe  until  after  the  ice  has 
shoved.    Also  used  as  a  noun ;  as,  *  ^  The  thot>e  took  place  last  night '' 

Shoveller.  (^Ands  clypeata.)  A  beautiful  duck,  chiefly  found  in 
Texas  and  in  the  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  though  it  is 
sometimes  seen  in  our  Northern  waters. 

Bhovr,    A  good  show  means  good  prospects ;  a  bad  one,  the  opponte. 

Show  I    An  interjection  of  surprise ;  pshaw ! 

To  mhovr  off.    To  make  a  display. 

Shuoka.  The  outer  husk  or  shell  of  the  walnut,  chestnut,  &c.,  or  the 
husk  of  Indian  com.  In  England,  the  word  is  applied  to  pods  as 
well  as  husks;  as,  pea-shucks.  In  the  South,  where  the  word  is 
most  in  use,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  shells  of  oysters.  Not  worth 
shucks  is  a  Southern  expression,  meaning  good  for  nothing.  In  the 
late  civil  war,  when  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederacy  depreci- 
ated, it  was  called  shucks. 

If  them  thar  is  all  he  *s  got  to  offer,  he  ain*t  worth  thucb;  and,  if  yoa  don't 
lick  him,  you  ain*t  worth  »huck§  neither.  —  Bobb^  Squatter  Life. 

They  had  three  or  four  hounds,  and  one  great  big  yellow  cow,  what  wisnU 
worth  ihudct  to  trail.  —  Major  Joneses  CourUhip,  p.  48. 
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The  bMT  didn't  seem  to  care  tkucki  for  him ;  for  he  Bot  the  old  rifle  agin  the 
iaplin\  and  walked  off  on  his  hind  legs  jest  like  any  human.  —  Mike  Sooier,  by 
aMimmriaiu 

To  Bhiiok.    To  Bhvek  corn  is  to  strip  off  tbe  hnsks,  called  in  the 

South  *' shucks,"  from  Indian  com. 

Hence,  to  $hw:h  off  one's  coat  is  to  strip  or  peel  it  off,  as  for  a 

fight. 

He  *d  get  as  mad  as  all  wrath,  and  charge  like  a  ram  at  a  gate-poet;  and,  the 
first  thing  you  knowed,  he  'd  tituck  of  his  coat  to  fight.  -*  Soutitem  Shetditiy 
p.  31. 

Slmoktiig  or  Com-Bhnckiiig.     See  Hushing. 

And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 

In  the  long  November  days, 
And  lads  and  lasses  mingle 

At  thucking  of  the  maize ; 
When  pies  of  smoking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  table  stand. 
And  bowls  of  black  molasses 

Go  round  from  hand  to  hand ; 
When  slap-jacks,  maple-sugared, 

Are  hissing  in  the  pan, 
And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin, 

Foams  in  the  social  can; 


With  laughter  and  with  weeping 

Then  shall  they  tell  the  tale. 
How  Colt  his  foeman  quartered. 
And  died  within  the  jail. 

Ban  GmUHeTf  Lay  of  Mr,  Colt. 
Bhnt.     To  get  shut  off.    See  Shet. 

To  ahnt  up.    1.  To  stop  talking;  to  hold  one's  tongue.    A  vulgar 

expression,  for  which  to  dry  up  is  now  sometimes  substituted.    Used 

also  in  England. 

Jones  was  singing,  '*  'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner ;  **  but  was  soon  made  to 
AiU  lip,  and  LeTi11er*s  name  was  called.  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  marmaid  ?  Well,  then,  I  reclcon  you  *d  best  tkut  up ;  *cause 
I  hare,  —  and  marmen  too,  and  marmlsses —  Burton^  Waggertee. 

Tbe  musician  suddenly  **  Aut  tip,*'  and,  after  many  suspicions  sights  at  Charley, 
jumped  over  to  tlie  side  of  the  lady,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  his  own  language 
with  more  than  customary  rapidity.  —  i^.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Timts. 

"Look  here,  boys,*'  said  the  preacher  to  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  round, 
laughing  and  betting,  with  slang  oaths  and  imprecations,  **  None  of  this  at  the 
camp-meeting!  This  is  the  Lord's  ground  here;  so  thut  tip  your  swearing,  and 
don't  fight."  —  Mr§  Stotee,  Dred,  Vol.  L  p.  812. 

This  odd  expression  appears  in  a  recent  work  of  one  of  England's 
most  distinguished  authors,  no  less  than  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox« 
ford :  — 
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The  ChalcedonUn  giant,  Thmsymachus,  ...  is  rain  and  Ututering,  Rfoaing 
to  diflcourae  unlens  he  ie  paid,  fond  of  making  an  oration,  and  hoping  in  that  waj 
to  escape  the  inevitable  Socrates ;  but  a  mere  child  in  argament,  and  unable  to 
foresee  that  the  next  **  move  '*  (to  uae  a  Platonic  ezpresaion)  will  ^thmt  kirn  i^.'* 
Dialoffues  of  Plato,  Vol.  III.  p.  6. 

When  a  man  speaks,  he  spouts ;  when  he  holds  his  peace,  he  tkutt  vp.  —  Set, 
A,  Murutt,  of  Carlule,  Eng.  (1858),  m  Ltcture  on  Slang. 

In  New  England,  we  sometimes  hear  aged  women  say,  "  We  've 
a  shut-up  winter ^^^  meaning  that  the  weather  has  been  severe,  so  that 
they  have  been  shut  up,  confined  to  their  houses. 

2.  To  cause  to  stop  talking;  reduce  to  silence. 

*'  I  order  jou  again  to  shut  up,**  said  the  watchman.  *'  There  ainH  no  two 
wa^rs  about  it:  you  must  either  shut  up  yourself,  or  I  *11  tkut  you  ip  in  a  wink- 
ing." —  JV:  0.  Picayune. 

Shut  ap  your  Clam-Bhells.  Close  your  lips  together;  be  silent. 
Common  along  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where 
clams  abound.     Same  as  shut  up  your  head, 

8h«te.     See  Shoot. 

To  ahy.  To  throw  a  light  substance,  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell,  with 
a  careless  jerk.     And  so  in  England. 

Just  to  make  matters  lively,  I  headed  up  alongside  of  Molly,  and  skied  a  few 
soft  things  at  her,  such  as  asking  how  she  liked  bar  steaks  cooked,  and  if  Jim 
wam*t  equal  in  the  elbow  to  a  mad  panter*s  tail,  and  such  amnsin*  conversa- 
tion.—  iZo66,  Squatter  Life. 

To  shy  around.     To  hang  about. 

I  was  kind  of  shying  round,  and  looking  at  the  everiastin*  sight  of  books,  when 
he  came  in.  —  Major  Dotoning,  May-day  in  New  York,  p.  1. 

Bhyater.  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  men  who  hang  about  the  Police 
Courts  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  and  practise  in  them  as 
lawyers,  but  who,  in  many  cases,  have  never  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.  They  are  men  who  have  served  as  policemen,  turnkeys,  shel^ 
ifE's  officers,  or  in  any  capacity  by  which  they  have  become  familiar 
with  criminals  and  criminal  courts. 

The  miserable  creature  who  has  fallen  into  the  watchman*8  dutches  may  make 
his  escape,  if  he  has  money;  but,  if  not,  he  must  go  to  quod,  and  wait  next  day 
for  the  visits  of  the  shyster  lawyers,  —  a  set  of  turkey-buzzards,  whose  touch  is 
pollution  and  whose  breath  is  pestilence.  — New  York  in  Slices,  The  Tamhs. 

When  a  man  or  woman  is  thrown  into  prison,  a  shyster  leech  gets  access  to 
him,  and  extorts  from  him  his  last  cent  under  the  pretence  of  obtaining  his  liber- 
ation.—  N  Y.  Tribune. 

The  appearance  of  a  laige  number  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Pdlloe  Court 
drew  together  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  shysters,  or  Tombs  lawyers,  were 
on  hand,  and  sought  to  intercede  <^or  their  clients ;  but  the  magistrates  would 
listen  to  no  appeals.  —  Ibid.,  March  13, 1857. 
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The  Prison  AsaocUtion  held  iu  monthly  meeting  last  night.  The  report  wu 
rich  in  incidents  and  developmentu  about  the  skinners,  sharks,  and  ihtftUr*  of  the 
Tombs.  —  New  Fork  Eiprtu. 

Blok.     Afflicted  with  disease.  — Johnson,     HI  in  health. 

In  England,  and  in  the  genteel  society  of  our  Eastern  cities,  the 
word  t^  is  invariably  used  for  a  person  afflicted  with  disease.  The 
good  old  English  word  idck  is  going  out  of  use,  and  is  seldom  heard 
except  when  applied  to  one  who  is  sick  at  the  stomach  or  afflicted 
with  nausea.  In  both  the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
**  sick  "  is  always  used  for  one  out  of  health,  disordered,  or  afflicted 
with  disease,  while  HI  is  not  used  in  a  single  instance.  Shakspeare 
uses  ill  in  a  few  instances,  but  generally  the  term  sick^  thus :  — 

In  poison  there  is  physick ;  and  this  news 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  aick^ 
Being  fidb,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well.  —  Henry  IV. ^  Part  II.  1.  1. 

Pro.    When  I  was  tidt,  yon  gave  me  bitter  pills, 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  yon.  —  Tipo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  il.  Sc.  4. 

P.    Shut,  shut  the  doors,  good  John !  fatigued  I  said. 

Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I  'm  tick,  I  *m  dead.  —  Pope,  Prologue  to  Satires. 

Chaucer,  Gower,  Milton,  Dryden,  Cowper,  and  the  best  English 
writers,  use  the  word  precisely  in  the  sense  given  by  Johi^n. 

2.  Very  indifferent,  contemptible.  The  word  is  expressive,  but 
vulgar. 

Sick  Market.  When  brokers  very  generally  hesitate  to  buy  stocks, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  sick  market.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  generally 
the  consequent  of  a  previous  over-speculation.  When  the  reverse 
is  the  condition  of  things,  and  every  thing  is  buoyant,  it  is  called  a 
swimming  market.  —  Medhery. 

Blde-HUI,  for  hUl'Side.    The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill;  sloping  ground. — 

Webster. 

Above  the  creek  on  the  mde-kiU,  they  have  dug  rifle-pits,  and  keep  up  a  reg- 
ular system  of  pickets  of  considerable  strength.  —  Cor.  New  Hampshire  PaU 
ladium. 

Bide-Iilxiea.     In  Canada,  the  secondary  roads,  the  main  ones  being 

called  concession  roads,  to  which  the  side-lines  run  at  right  angles. 

Bideling.     Inclined  to  one  side;  directed  towards  one  side;  as,  **  The 

gnwMfcd  was  sideling. ^^ 

Then  are  no  rebel  picket  stations.  ...  On  the  rideUng,  they  have  dug  rifle- 
pits,  .  .  .  and  still  occupy  the  fort  in  view  of  Edwards's  Ferry. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet,  some  sideling,  and  others 
npeide  down,  the  better  to  adjust  them  to  the  panels.  —  Btn/t. 

To  sidle  up  is  also  heard,  meaning  to  approach  sidewise;  to  make 
indirect  motions. 
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8lde-^07alk.  The  walk  for  foot-paasengers  on  each  side  of  the  car- 
riage-way in  a  street  or  road.  In  England,  it  is  called  the  **paTe- 
ment.** 

As  there  is  but  very  little  mud  at  any  time  in  Copiapo,  and  few  suitable  pebble 
stones,  only  a  street  or  two  has  been  paved ;  nor  has  the  mnnicipal  council  girei 
much  thought  to  the  necessity  otdd^waUu,  —  GiUmU  ChiU,  YoL  I.  p.  98S. 

Bide-Winder.     A  heavy  blow  with  the  fist.    New  York. 

Mayor  Wood  is  just  the  man  to  seize  and  improve  m  an  inaugural  address  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  Recorder  Smith  what  the  boys  call  a  side-winder.  ^H.  Y, 
Tribune. 

Side-Wipe.     A  heavy  blow  with  the  fist.     Southern. 

Arch  would  fetch  him  a  ride-wipe  on  the  head,  and  knock  him  into  the  middle 
of  next  week.  —  Souihtm  ShetAtty  p.  81. 

Bidinge.  Wedge-shaped  boards  used  for  the  sides  and  roofs  of 
houses. 

To  sidle  out.    To  get  out  sideways;  to  back  out.    Southern. 

If  he  tried  to  ridle  out  of  the  quarrel,  Arch  would  get  as  mad  as  wrath,  aa' 
swar,  an'  curse,  an*  run.  —  Southern  8ketcke$j  p.  31. 

Bidllng.  A  place  at  which  to  turn  off  on  a  railroad  to  wait  for  a  pass- 
ing en^e.     The  English  term  is  siding, 

Bierra.  (Span.)  A  ridge  of  mountains.  The  term  is  universally 
applied  to  mountain  ridges  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

At  night,  above  their  rocky  bed 

They  saw  the  stars  march  slow; 
The  wild  Sierra  overhead, 

The  desert's  death  below.  —  WTiOHer. 

The  n«rr«M,  which  surround  the  plain,  teem  with  the  precious  metals ;  ...  one 
person,  without  capital  or  machinery,  derives  a  considerable  income  from  a  mine 
which  produces  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur  from  the  same  derra.  —  BtaiioH'i 
Mearioo^  p.  181. 

Bight.     1.    A  great  many;  a  great  deal.    An  old  meaning  of  the 

word,  still  colloquial  in  England,  and  of  ancient  use.     *'  A  sight  of 

people  *'  is  a  great  multitude;  *'my  husband  is  a  tight  handsomer 

than  yours,''  t.  «.  much  handsomer. 

A  wonder  dght  of  flowers.  —  Gower^  Cor^.  Amantis  (ed.  PaulL),  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

Sight  is  used  in  most  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern,  and  heep  in 

the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Tes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  *d  a  powerful  right  sooner  go  into  rettracy  among  the  red, 
wild  aborigines  of  our  wooden  country,  nor  consent  to  that  bill.  —  Carlton^  The 
New  PttrcAoM,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

2.  In  North  Carolina,  the  distance  that  can  be  seen  on  a  road  is 
called  a  sight. 
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3.  The  pupil  or  interior  of  the  eye,  as  distinguished  from  the 
whole  of  the  eye;  as,  **  He  was  hurt  in  the  sight  of  his  eye."  New 
England. 

Sign.  In  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  far  West,  the  traces  of  the  recent 
presence  of  men  or  animals  are  called  signs^  or,  more  technically, 
sign.    One  hears  of  Indian  sign^  cow  sign^  bear  sign,  hog  sign^  &c. 

**  What  *8  the  dgn  out  on  the  plains  ?  '* 

*' War-party  of  Rapahoes  passed  Squirrel  at  sundown  yesterday,  and  nearly 
raised  my  animals.  Sign^  too,  of  more  on  the  left  fork  of  Boiling  Spring."  — 
N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  negro  brain  is  incapable  of  that  acute  reason- 
ing which  constitutes  a  cunning  hunter.  I  have  known  black  men  who  could 
read  **dgn"  or  lift  a  trail  with  as  much  intuitive  quickness  as  either  red  or 
white.  —  Captain  Mayne  Reiii^  Oaetola,  p.  113. 

Several  deer  jumped  out  of  the  bottom  when  we  entered,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  I  saw  some  fresh  beaver  tign,  —  Ruaaon''s  Mexico  and  Rocky  Moun- 
lOMM,  p.  173. 

The  men  scoured  the  country  around  in  search  for  the  missing  mules;  and, 
having  seen  Indian  nyn  keeping  near  us  for  miles,  they  believed  the  animals  had 
been  taken.  —  BartletV*  Fereonal  Narrative. 

Our  Delawares  report  that  they  have  seen  numerous  fresh  buffalo  sigm^  and 
that  we  shall  soon  come  upon  the  herds.  —  Cegatain  Marcy^  Report  on  the  Red 
River. 

To  aignallBe.  To  communicate  information  by  means  of  signals  or 
telegraph;  to  signal.    An  absurd  use  of  the  word. 

The  ship  was  ngnaliztd  about  eight  o*  clock  this  morning,  and  came  up  the 
harbor  in  fine  style.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.^  Jan.  17,  1848. 

To  sign  off.  To  release  a  debtor  by  agreeing  to  accept  whatever  he 
offers  to  pay;  to  give  a  receipt  Jn  full  of  all  demands.  An  expres- 
sion common  among  merchants. 

In  Connecticut,  the  law  provided  that  dissentients  resident  in  a 
parish  might  become  free  from  taxation  there,  as  for  maintenance 
of  pastor  and  support  of  schools,  on  prasentation  pf  a  certificate 
appropriately  signed,  stating  that  they  conscientiously  dissented, 
&c.,  and  that  they  were  members,  &c.,  of  another  '*  approved  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Hence  arose  the  expression  sign  off,  as  well 
as  that  of  certiJiccUe  off^  which  see. 

Silk-Oraas.    See  Bear-Grass. 

Bilk-Plant.  **  A  plant  resembling  sumac,  growing  near  springs  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  West.  The  bark  is  tough  and  resembles  flax. 
The  Ottoes  and  Omahaws  make  lariats  of  the  bark,  which  are  said 
to  be  stronger  and  better  than  those  made  of  hide.  The  French 
call  it  vnche  h  lait ;  the  Mexicans,  capote  des  acarte ;  the  Pueblo 
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Indians,  noehe.  The  latter  make  fiBhing-lines  and  fine  thread  of  it, 
while  the  root  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes."  —  Statubttry^t  SaU 
Lake  Expedition y  p.  175. 

Silver  Fox.  (jCani»  argentatus.)  A  black  fox,  -with  white  hain 
interspersed  on  the  back.  Like  the  Cross-fox,  this  rariety  b  rare. 
It  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  skiu  is  used  for 
ladies'  mufEs,  and  brings  a  high  price. 

BUver  Gar.     See  BUl-Fish. 

Silver  Graya.  This  term  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  applied  to  the  oonservatiye  portion  of  the  Whig  party.  At  a 
political  conrention  in  that  State,  certain  measures  proposed  not 
being  agreeable  to  many,  they  at  once  withdrew.  As  they  left  the 
meeting,  it  was  observed  that  many  were  men  whose  locks  were  sil- 
Tered  by  age,  which  drew  forth  the  remark  from  some  one  present, 
*'  There  go  the  silver  grays !  "  The  term  remains,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  (1859)  used  to  distingruish  one  branch  of  the  Whig  party. 

To  aimilate.     To  be  like  another  thing. 

And  this  holds  true  both  of  actions  which  timUaU  the  intellect,  and  those 
which  umilaU  the  moral  sense,  sucli  as  gratitude  and  shame  in  a  dog.  —  Tt^ 
pan^s  Psychology, 

'Simmon.  A  contraction  for  persimmon ;  as  in  the  Southern  adage, 
**  The  longest  pole  knocks  down  the  ^simmons.** 

A  possum  on  a  *timnum  trse 

With  one  eye  looked  right  down  on  me, 

Fast  by  his  tail  the  creature  hung, 

And  in  the  chorus  sweetly  sung.  —  Comic  Song. 

Simolin.     Simlin  and  Symlin.     See  Cimlin. 

Sin.  Used  occasionally  by  the  illiterate  for  since ;  as,  '*  Sin  yesterday ; " 
'*  Sin  1  went."    Connecticut. 

SinawB.    Money;  funds. 

Sing,  n.    A  meeting  for  practice  in  singing. 

Singed  Cat.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  whose  appearance  does 
him  injustice. 

Who  would  hare  thought  that  milksop  of  a  lawyer  would  have  done  so  w^ll  7 
Howsomever,  you  can*t  judge  a  fellow  from  his  looks.  After  all,  that  *s  a  fact ; 
for  that  critter  is  like  a  dnged  eat,  better  nor  he  seems.  — Sam  SUdt^  The  (Hd 
Judge,  Vol.  I.  p.  44. 

Parson  Brownlow  has  found  an  antagonist  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pryne,  of  Cincin- 
nati. So  when  the  Tennessee  parson  visits  Philadelphia,  they  are  to  have  it !  We 
reckon  there  *11  be  fun,  as  a  Cincinnati  paper  says  Pryne  is  a  perfect  «ui^e<f  cat! 
New  OrUant  Bulletin,  May,  1868. 
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I  'd  made  saro  yoa  *d  pUyed  hooke^r.  But  I  forgire  you,  Tom.  I  nekoa 
you  're  a  kind  of  a  singed  oat^  as  the  saying  is,  —  better  *n  you  look.  —  Mark 
Twam^  Tom  Saieyerj  p.  20. 

Binding.    In  Pennsylvania,  a  singing-school. 

Blnk-Hole  or  Sink.  A  hole  or  depression  in  limestone  lands  where 
the  waters  sink  and  are  lost  These  places  are  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States.     See  Cavern  Limestone, 

A  hnnter,  while  in  the  parenit  of  a  deer,  fell  into  one  of  those  deep,  funnel-shaped 
pita,  formed  on  the  prairies  by  the  settling  of  waters  after  heavy  rains,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  rink-hoiu.  —  Irving^  Tour  on  tke  Prtmies,  p.  147. 

Leaving  the  Peoos,  we  stopped  to  look  at  some  limestone  nnla  near  the  road. 
The  earth  and  stones  had  caved  in,  or  sunk,  in  spots  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  —  BartletV*  Penonal  Narrative^  Vol.  I.  p.  110. 

The  limestone  of  Jones  County  [Virginia]  is  not  far  off,  and  sinks  are  frequent 
in  limestone  beds ;  in  Georgia,  they  are  called  Hne^one  sinks.  —  SiUiman*s  Jour- 
nal, Oct,  1831. 

8lr,  to  Ton.  Said  by  a  man  returning  another's  salutation  viva  voce 
received;  as,  **  Grood  morning,  Sir,"  —  "Sir,  to  yon."  Low, 
though  intended  to  be  extra-respectful  and  polite. 

Birree.  **  Yes,  sirree,*'  and  **  No,  sirree,'*  for  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  "  No, 
sir."  This  vulgar  slang,  which  originated  in  New  York,  is  now 
heard  throughout  the  Union.  Sometimes,  as  if  not  already  puerile 
enough,  the  word  **  ftoft"  is  added;  as,  **  Yes,  sirree,  hob.** 

While  hearing  a  case,  the  attorney  stated  in  his  plea  that  he  believed  one  of 
the  jnrors  was  intoxicated.    The  judge,  addressing  the  man  alluded  to,  said :  — 

•*  Sir,  are  you  drunk  ? »» 

The  juror,  straightening  himself  np,  in  a  bold,  half-deflant  tone,  replied,  **  No, 
mrr€€,MI" 

**•  Well,"  said  the  judge,  **  I  fine  you  five  dolUrs  for  the  *re«  '  and  ten  for  the 
'  hob.*  "  ~  Baltimore  Sun,  March  80, 1857. 

Sin.  This  plural  is  adopted  by  many  persons  in  commercial  corre- 
spondence, in  beginning  their  letters.  Instead  of  the  word  Gentlemen, 
addressed  to  a  firm,  they  write,  Dear  Sirs. 

BirSy  said  the  umpire,  cease  yonr  pother.  —  ChameHom, 

Blkam  and  Sissy.  Contractions  for  sister,  often  used  in  addressing 
girls,  even  by  their  parents. 

Siitem,  for  sisters.  A  vulgar  pronunciation,  sometimes  heard  from 
uneducated  preachers  at  the  West. 

Brethnm  and  sistum,  it*8  a  powerful  great  work,  this  here  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  great  apostle  hisself  allows  in  them  words  of  hissinwhat*a  jest 
come  into  my  mind ;  for  I  never  knowed  what  to  preach  till  I  ris  ap.  —  CarUon, 
The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 

Sit.  (F)ron.  set.)  To  sit  up  with  is  to  eourt  a  young  woman. 
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Bitfae.     A  sigh.    Used  also  in  England.  —  HaUiwell. 

Bitio.  (Span.)  A  Spanish  superficial  measure,  used  in  the  States  and 
Territories  of  Spanish  origin.  The  sitio  is  a  league  of  land  of 
6,000  yaras,  and  is  equal  to  4,428  English  acres. 

Blx-Shootar.     A  rerolver  with  six  chambers.     See  Shooter. 

To  aisB.  To  sizzle;  to  make  a  hissing  sound;  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  sizzle.  See  below.  He  sat  under  a  sun  whose  rays  fairly  made 
the  flesh  to  nax  — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  Bizola.     To  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire.  —  Forhy. 

From  the  ends  of  the  wood,  the  sap  fries  «nd  drips  on  the  mtdrnff  coiIb  below, 
and  flies  off  in  angry  steam.  —  Margaret^  p.  159. 

Bkale.     See  Squale, 

Bkanes.  Iron  plates  to  keep  an  axle-tree  from  wearing.  In  England, 
called  clouts, 

Bkaaraoma  or  Bkeeraoma.     See  Scaresome. 

Bkaory  or  Bkaery.    Easily  frightened,  timid.     See  Scary. 

Give  her  the  honse  and  homestead, — a  man  can  thrive  and  roam,  — • 
But  women  are  iktery  critters,  unless  they  have  a  home. 

Car&on,  Farm  Ballads,  p.  18. 

To  Bkadaddle.  To  run  away;  a  hurried  and  confused  retreat;  a  slang 
term  which  originated  with  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil  war. 
It  is  synonymous  with  *'to  cut  stick,"  **to  vamose  the  ranch," 
"to  slope,"  "to  cut  your  lucky,"  "to  clear  out,"  "to  absquat- 
ulate." The  term  came  into  general  use  in  the  contending  armies, 
and  is  now  as  common  in  England  as  in  this  country. 

Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  to  trace  it  to  Greece.  First, 
a  writer  thinks  he  has  discovered  its  etymology  in  the  word  skedan- 
numi  (o-fccdavw/Ac),  of  which  the  root  is  skeda,  used  by  Thucydides 
(IV;  56,  112)  and  Herodotus  (V.  102)  to  describe  tiie  dispersion 
of  a  routed  furmy.  Another  writer,  who  appears  in  the  "  Louisville 
Journal,"  also  claims  a  Grecian  birth  for  the  word.  "  The  primi- 
tive of  skedaddle,^*  be  says,  "is  a  pure  Greek  word  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  occurs  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon;  and  it  was  used  to  express  in 
Greek  the  very  idea  that  we  undertake,  in  using  it,  to  express  in 
English.  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  uses  only  the  aorist  eskedasa  or 
skedaaa.  Thus  in  Iliad,  19-171,  we  have  skedason  laon  for  scat- 
tering, dispersing. 

In  Prometheus,  .£schylus  thus  uses  it  (skedd)  in  making  "  the 
Bun  disperse  the  hoar  frost  of  the  mom."    And  again  Prometheus 
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uses  this  word  in  predicting  woes  upon  Jupiter,  when  he  says  that 
*'  a  flame  more  potent  than  the  lightning  "  shall  be  **  invented,  whieh 
shall  (akeda)  shiver  the  ocean  trident,  the  spear  of  Neptane." 

In  the  Odyssey,  we  find  Homer  using  skedasis  in  describing  the 
scattering  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  when  Ulysses  should  come,  and 
in  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey  we  have  the  same  word  used  for 
**  the  dispersing  of  the  suitors  to  their  houses,"  as  the  result  of  the 
return  of  Ulysses. 

Another  writer,  in  the  **  Albany  Evening  Journal,"  scoffs  at  the 
claims  of  the  Hellenists  for  a  Grecian  origin  of  the  word,  and  finds 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  alike  to  the  Gaelic,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Irish,  in  each  of  which  languages  he  discovers  analogous  words. 
His  Welsh  word  is  ysgudaw^  to  scud  about.  With  this  example,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  etymologist  farther.  A  fourth  writer 
says  it  is  a  common  Scottish  word;  that  it  means  to  **  spill  milk," 
and  that  we  have  wholly  misapplied  the  word.  A  fifth  says  in  the 
**  Boston  Journal  "  that  it  is  a  word  which  has  long  been  in  use 
among  the  lumbermen  of  Wisconsin  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our 
soldiers  used  it. 

Recently  (Sept.  15, 1877)  appeared  in  the  <'  Philadelphia  Times  " 
a  claimant  for  an  Irish  origin  of  the  word.  The  writer  says  it 
occurs  in  the  Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament  quotation  from  the 
prophets,  thus:  **  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered,"  which  last  word  is  said  to  be  sgedadoL  In  the  same 
newspaper  is  a  communication,  the  writer  of  which  says  he  first  heard 
the  word  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
inaug^ation,  and  made  this  statement  in  the  New  York  **  Hearth 
and  Home  "  several  years  ago.  This  led  to  a  communication  from 
Kansas,  in  which  the  writer  said  he  had  heard  the  word  in  Kansas 
several  years  before,  during  the  struggle  between  the  anti-slavery 
and  pro-slavery  parties  in  that  (then)  Territory. 

A  writer  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  August,  1877,  discusses 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  mentions  its  presumed  Greek  origin, 
**from  skedannumiy  which  means  to  scatter,  and  also  to  be  scat- 
tered, to  disperse,  to  put  or  take  flight."  The  same  writer  says 
that  some  English  friends  from  Lancashire  told  him  they  **  had 
heard  skedaddle  there  every  day  of  their  lives; "  that  it  means 
**  to  scatter,  or  drop  in  a  scattering  way."  Regarding  this  stater 
ment,  we  will  only  observe  that  we  have  examined  the  English  Pix>- 
vincial  Dictionaries  of  Halliwell  and  Wright,  which  profess  to  givo 
all  the  English  provincial  words,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  sepa- 
rate glossaries,  in  none  of  which  do  we  find  the  word  in  question. 
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Congressmen  may  plaa  And  twaddle 

Hovr  the  fighting  should  be  done ; 
Ball  Ran  taught  them  to  skedadcUe^ 

Ely  took  too  slow  a  run.  —  Song. 

With  the  South-east  clear  and  General  Price  retiring  into  Arkansas  in  fhtb 
8outh-west|  ve  may  expect  to  witness  such  a  grand  Aedaddlt  of  Seoesh  and  its 
colored  property  as  was  never  seen  before.  —  Missouri  Cor.  N,  Y.  Tribune,  1861. 

No  sooner  did  the  traitors  discover  their  approach  than  the j  skedaddled,  a 
phrase  the  Union  boys  up  here  apply  to  the  good  use  the  seceehen  make  of  their 
legs  in  time  of  danger.  —  Cor,  Missouri  Democrat^  Aug.,  1861. 

Their  noisy  drums  had  ceased,  and  suddenly  I  perceived  a  general  tir«daddl«f 
as  those  upon  our  right  flank  started  off  in  fVill  speed.  —  Sir  Samuei  Bakery 
IsmaiUa^  p.  211. 

Bkeeaioka.     A  mean,  contemptible  fellow.     Western. 

At  a  Republican  meeting  in  Indiana,  the  other  day,  a  speaker  named  Long  Te- 
sponded  to  a  loud  call  and  took  the  stand.  But  a  big,  strapping  fellow  persisted 
in  crying  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  *'  Long,  Long!  *'  This  caused  a  little  ooofa- 
sion;  but,  after  some  difficulty  in  making  himself  heard,  the  president  succeeded 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Long,  the  gentleman  honored  by  the  call,  was  now  address- 
ing them.  '*0h,  he  be  d~<l!*'  replied  the  fellow:  "he*s  the  little  Aetsida 
that  told  me  to  call  for  Long !  **  This  brought  down  the  house.  ^-  ( fFodk.)  £se»> 
ing  Star^  Nov.,  1858. 

Bkld.  A  piece  of  light  timber,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
upon  which  heavier  timber  is  rolled  or  slid  from  place  to  place. 

Bkilts.  A  sort  of  brown  tow  trowsers  formerly  worn  in  New  England, 
very  large,  and  reaching  just  below  the  knees.  In  Dorsetshire, 
England,  half-boots  are  called  skilty-boots. 

Her  father  .  •  .  wore  a  sort  of  trowsers  known  at  the  time  as  skiltss  they  were 
short,  reaching  just  below  the  knee,  and  very  large,  being  full  a  half-ysrd  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and,  without  braces,  were  kept  up  by  the  hips,  sailor-favhloo. — 
Sudd's  Margaret^  p.  8. 

The  lad's  slnlts^  through  which  were  thrust  his  lean,  dry  shanks,  gs?e  him  a 
semblance  to  a  peasant  of  Gascony  on  stilts.  —  Ibid,,  p.  ^ 

Skimping.  Scanty,  as  the  pattern  of  a  dress.  Used  also  in  the 
south  of  England. 

To  akin.  To  get  a  lesson  by  the  help  of  a  **  pony  "  (translation)  or 
by  cramming  from  a  fellow-student. 

Barefaced  copying  from  books  and  reviews  in  their  compositions  is  familiar  to 
our  students,  as  much  so  as  sib'nnmj^  their  mathematical  examples. — Bristed's 
Five  Years  in  an  EngL  Univ.,  p.  894. 

But  now  that  last  Biennial  *8  past ; 
I  skinned  and  flzzled  through. 

C.  E.  Trumbull^  Song  of  the 
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Among  the  cadets  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
*^tobe  skinned  "  is  to  be  demented. 

Skin.     '*  Skin  your  own  skunkf^^  i.  e.  do  your  own  ^rty  work. 

Skinner.     See  Shyster, 

Bkipjaok.  The  skipjack  of  the  Boston  market  is  the  Bonito  (Sarda 
pelamySf  Linn.) ;  but  the  fish  more  generally  known  by  the  name  is 
the  Scomberesox  scutelltUus  of  Lesueur,  also  called  **•  saury  "  and 
"  skipper. ' '     See  Blue-Fish, 

Skipper.  The  cheese-mite.  Also  called  in  England  the  Cheese- 
hopper. 

Bkippery.     Abounding  in  cheese-mites. 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  insects,  caterpillars,  and  reptiles  will  start  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  the  earth  appear  as  animated  as  a  plate  of  ddpptry 
cheese  or  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse  in  dog-days.  —  Dcw*s  Sermotu,  Vol.  XL 
p.  258. 

To  Bkita.    To  skiie  about  is  to  go  running  about. 

To  akive.  To  pare;  to  cut  thin,  especially  a  piece  of  leather  so  as  to 
leave  a  bevelled  edge,  as  also  of  an  inner  shoe-sole,  so  as  to  leave 
the  central  part  thicker  or  rounded  up.  In  general  use  in  New 
England. 

Bkivings.     Scraps  of  leather ;  leather  waste. 

Skullduggery.     Underhand  plotting.    Missouri. 

Skunk.     1.    (^Mephitis  mephitica.)   A  small,   carnivorous  American 

quadruped,  allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger,  and  which,  on  being 

irritated,  emits  a  very  fetid  secretion.     The  name  is  from  the 

Abenaki  Seganku. 

Old  men,  yon  can*t  conceal  the  sad  changes  time  has  wrought  upon  you.  Ton 
may  scent  your  persons  with  the  sweetest  perfume ;  but  they  will  no  more  com- 
pare with  the  rich  fragrance  that  youth  and  beauty  emit,  than  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  a  wounded  deunk  can  equal  the  odor  of  an  orange  grove.  — 
Dow^t  Sermontf  Vol.  II.  p.  244. 

2.  A  vile  or  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Now,  Tom,  yon  tibinJk,  this  is  the  third  time  you've  forgot  to  set  on  tbat 
switch.  —  Notei  on  Canada^  ^c,  Blackwood. 

TO  skunk.  1.  To  utterly  defeat  In  games  of  chance,  if  one  of  the 
players  fails  to  make  a  point,  he  is  said  to  be  skunked.  To  defeat 
an  adversary  at  draughts  or  checkers,  without  having  permitted  him 
to  reach  the  king-row,  is  to  skunk  him.  A  Presidential  candidate 
who  fails  to  secure  one  electoral  vote  is  said  to  be  skunked. 

2.  A  student  who  leaves  college  without  settling  up  is  said  to 
skunk  his  bills. 
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Bkunk-Bear.  (Gulo  luacus.)  The  wolyerine;  so  called  in  the  Far 
We^t.  Also  known  as  the  Carcajou.  —  Captain  Ludlow^s  Report  an 
the  Yellowstone,  p.  65. 

Bkonk-Blackbird.     The  common  marsh  blackbird,  so  called  in  the 

rural  districts  of  New  England,  New  York,   and  Canada.     See 

Bobolink. 

We  followed  that  old  Polyglot,  the. tkunk-blacJobird^andhoard  him  describe  the 
way  they  talked  at  the  winding  up  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  —  ff.  W.  BeedUr, 
Star  Papers^  p.  192. 

Bkunk-Cabbage.  {Symplocarpus  fcetidus,)  A  strong-scented,  repul- 
sive plant,  exceedingly  deserving  of  the  name  it  bears.  The  odor 
depends  on  a  volatile  principle,  not  separable  by  distillation.  This 
plant  has  been  found  useful  in  asthma  and  some  other  diseases.  — 
Bigeloto^s  Plants  of  Boston. 

The  green,  tender  blades  of  youth,  the  ripened  stems  of  manhood,  and  the 
blooming  flowers  of  beauty,  all  fall  Indiscriminately  before  the  fell  stroke  of  time, 
and  wither  together  like  duMb«Ufbage,  clover-heads,  and  lilies. — Dow**  StrmoM, 
Vol.  II.  p.  183. 

To  think  you  have  got  to  believe  every  thing  your  party  does  seems  jest  as 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be,  when  you  go  out  to  pick  greens,  to  pick  ahmib- 
eabbage  because  cow  cabbage  is  good  and  wholesome.  Why,  Aunk-eaiba^  is 
pison,  jest  as  pison  as  ratsbane.  —  Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  250. 

Bkunkhead.  The  popular  name,  on  the  sea-coast,  of  the  Pied  Duck 
(Anas  Lahradora)  of  ornithologists.  — Nat,  Hist,  of  New  York. 

To  skylark.     To  play  in  a  rude  style. 

Others,  alike  indifferent  to  heat,  fatigue,  or  hunger,  were  romping  and  liy- 
larking  with  each  other.  —  Cor.  N.  Y.  Trilnitte. 

Bkylarking.  A  term  used  by  seamen  for  games  or  tricks  with  each 
other  in  the  rigging,  tops,  &c.,  of  ships,  and  hence  transferred  to 
any  kind  of  rough  play. 

The  **  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  May  19, 1858,  in  speak- 
ing of  an  election  for  ofScers  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  says:  — 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  ^larking  carried  on  from  sunset  untfl 
midnight  in  the  halls  and  passages  of  the  building,  hats  were  smashed,  and 
members  tumbled  on  the  floor ;  but  everybody  preserved  good  humor,  and  even 
the  defeated  candidates  yielded  to  the  contagious  influence  of  merriment  and 
hilarity. 

Sky-Parlor.     A  cockloft;  a  chamber  in  a  garret,  or  the  garret  itself. 

Bky-Pilot.     A  minister  of  the  gospel;  particularly  applied  to  chap- 
lains in  the  navy. 
Bky-Racket.    The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  sky-rocket. 

Bkyngle,  Soyugle.  A  queer  word  that  originated  with  the  Union 
soldiers  during  the  late  war.     An  army  officer,  writing  from  head- 
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quarters  in  Yirg^a,  says  :  '*  Tha  word  scyugie,  it  will  be  perceived, 

has  any  meaning  one  chooses  to  attach  to  it:  it  has  not  only  a 

variety,  but  a  contrariety  of  meanings.    It  is  synonymous  with 

*  gobble  '  and  with  '  skedaddle,'  is  used  for  any  other  word,  and  for 

want  of  any  other  word." 

A  corps  staff  officer  dismounted  near  me  a  moment  ago.  I  inquired  where  he 
had  been  riding.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  out  on  a  general  tcyuglt ; 
that  he  had  §eyugUd  along  the  front,  when  the  Rebels  icyugUd  a  bullet  through 
his  clothes;  that  he  should  scyugle  his  servant,  who,  by  the  way,  had  scyugUd 
three  (at  chickens,  for  a  supply  of  ice ;  that  after  he  had  »cyuoled  his  dinner,  he 
proposed  to  icguglt  a  nap.  -~  Army  and  Navg  Journal,  July  11,  1864. 

Blabbing.  Among  the  White  Mountains,  a  mountain  is  said  to  be 
slabbed  when  a  road  is  made  around  its  sides. 

Blab-bridged.  Whoever  has  driven  over  a  stream  by  a  bridge  made 
of  slabs  will  feel  the  force  of  this  epithet  applied  to  a  fellow  of 
shaky  character.  —  Lowell. 

To  slab  off.  To  throw  aside  as  useless,  like  the  outside  piece  of  a  log 
when  sawn  up  into  planks,  which  is  called  a  slab. 

Ton  must  take  notice  that  I  am  alabb'd  offlrom  the  election,  and  am  nothing 
but  a  "voter; "  and  this  gives  me  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  rest.— Crodk«^  Tow, 
p.  213. 

Blab-aided.     Having  perpendicular  sides,  wall-sided. 

To  get  any  thing  to  eat  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  stand  some 
one  or  two  hours  before  meal-time,  and  this  was  invariably  done  by  a  dab^ndtd 
genius  from  the  hungry  side  of  the  Granite  State  Hills. — N»  T.  Spirit  of  the 
Timet, 

"My  dear  girls,**  said  the  preacher,  "I  like  to  see  a  small  waist  as  well  as 
anybody ;  and  females  with  hour-glass  shapes  suit  my  fancy  better  than  yonr 
Dutch-chum,  soap-barrel,  dcdhnded  sort  of  figures ;  but  I  don't  want  to  give  the 
credit  to  corsets."  —  Dow*»  Sermon$,  Vol.  II.  p.  200. 

Jack  Downing  says  that  Maine  is  the  middle  and  kernel  of  real  Tankeeism  ; 
Bbode  Island  and  Connecticut  point  to  each  other  as  the  focus  of  the  article ; 
while  the  Massachusetts  man  will  tell  you  that  the  real  tlab-nded  whittler  is 
indigenous  to  Varmount  and  New  Hampshire.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  March, 
1856. 

Blaok-baked.  Applied  to  character;  wanting  in  native  good  sense; 
deficient  in  sagacity. 

Blang.  A  narrow  valley.  The  place  settled  by  the  French  Haguenots 
in  Rhode  Island  has  ever  been  called  the  ^^  slang  orchard."  The 
word  is  provincial  in  England,  where  it  means  a  long  slip  of  land. 
WHght. 

Slang- Whanger.  This  curious  word  is  defined  by  Mr.  Pickering  as 
signifying  **  a  writer  or  noisy  talker,  who  makes  use  of  that  sort  of 
political  or  other  cant  which  amuses  the  rabble,  and  is  called  by  the 
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vulgtar  name  of  slang,"    The  word  frequently  oocurs  in  Paulding'6 
Salmagundi,  but  it  is  now  seldom  heard. 

*'Mere  availability, "  and  the  **  available  candidate/*  are  not  the  phrases  with 
which  the  slanff'wkangert  of  all  sides  assail  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  —iVeip 
York  BatUry, 

Pareon  Brownlow  is  a  local  preacher  and  editor  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and 
one  of  the  dang-^ohangen  of  the  Sonth-west.  — Harptr'M  Magazine^  Dec.,  1857. 

Slang-'Wlianging.  Political  cant.  In  Hotten's  '^  Slang  Dictionary  " 
is  Slang-tohanger,  **  a  long-winded  speaker.  *'    Parliamentaxy. 

Part  of  the  customary  ^ng-wkanging  against  all  other  nations  which  is  habit> 
oal  to  the  English  press.  —  N.  Y,  Com,  Adv.,  Oct.  10, 1845. 

If  the  word  is,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  American  origin,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  the  mother  country:  — 

What  else  ?    No  part  I  take  in  party  fray, 

With  tropes  from  Billingsgate's  dang-whanging  Tartars; 
I  fear  no  pope,  —  and  let  Ernest  play 
At  Fox  and  Goose  with  Fox's  Martyrs ! 

Hood,  Ode  to  Ray  WiUon. 
Blant.    A  side  blow.     A  slang  word. 

Blantendicular.     Aslant;  oblique.     A  factitious  vulgarism. 

Blantandioularly  or  Blantwiaa.    Obliquely. 

Pony  got  mad,  and  sent  the  Elder  right  slap  over  his  head  dantendiadariji,  on 
the  broad  of  his  back,  into  the  river.  — Sam  SUck  in  England,  ch.  28. 

Blap-Jaok.  A  pancake.  A  country  girl  formerly  was  not  considered 
eligible  for  marriage  until  she  could  make  a  shirt  and  toss  a  slap- 
jack fairly  right  into  the  middle  of  the  pan.  In  England,  they  are 
called  flnp-jacks. 

To  the  Van  Nests  of  Kinderhook,  if  report  may  be  believed,  are  we  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  dap^'aekt  or  buckwheat  cakes.  —  Knickerbocktr^*  New  York, 
p.  853. 

Blaahea.  Swampy  or  wet  lands  overgrown  with  bushes.  Southern 
and  Western.    Also  heard  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  Adirondacks,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  swath  cut  by  a  whirl- 
wind through  the  woods. 

Although  the  inner  lands  want  the  benefit  of  game  (which,  however,  no  pond 
or  dath  is  without),  yet  even  they  have  the  advantage  of  wild-turkeys,  &c  — 
Beverly*  i  Virginia,  1705,  Book  II.' 

Between  this  and  Edenton  there  are  many  whortleberry-^tuftet,  which  afford 
a  convenient  harbor  for  wolves  and  foxes.  —  Westaver  Paper;  p.  28. 

Blaah-Gkound.  Land  on  which  the  brush  has  been  cut  and  left  lying. 
New  York, 

Slat.  A  narrow  piece  of  board  or  timber,  used  to  fasten  together  large 
pieces;  as,  the  dais  of  a  cart  or  chair.  —  Webster,    Mr.  Wright  says 
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the  word  is  used  in  Kortbamptonshire  to  denote  <*  the  flat  step  of  & 
ladder.'' 

To  slat.  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  signifying  to  throw  down 
with  violence.  —  Toone*a  Glossary, 

StatUd  his  bndiu  out,  then  soused  him  in  the  briny  sea.  —  Old  Play^  7%e 
Maleoniemis, 

With  that,  t  handed  him  my  axe,  and  he  slotted  about  the  chamber  a  spell.  — 
Major  Dowmng^s  Letters^  p.  900. 

Suz  alive!  but  warn*t  my  dander  up  to  hear  myself  called  a  flat?  down  I  dai 
the  basket,  and  upsought  all  the  berries.  —  La/ayetU  Chronide, 

Aunt  Nancy  would  retire  to  the  kitchen,  and,  taking  up  the  dipper,  would  slat 
round  the  hot  water  from  a  kettle.  —  N,  Y.  Com,  Adv,,  May  15,  1846. 

Slate.  A  programme;  a  list;  a  nomination.  **  To  make  a  slate." 
**The  party  has  got  up  a  new  slate  for  Members  of  Congress," 
t.  e.  they  have  prepared  a  new  programme  or  a  new  ticket.  A 
"portfolio." 

The  facts  about  the  latest  Cabinet  slate  ...  are  interesting,  as  showing  what 
is  thought  by  many  persons  of  political  prominence  as  to  the  course  of  President 
Hayes  in  choosing  his  advisers.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  March  1, 1877. 

Blathers.    A  great  quantity. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  clown  at  a  circus.  They  get  datkers  of  money, — most  a 
dollar  a  day.  —  Mark  Twain^  Tom  Sawyerj  p.  75.    . 

Blawe-Braeder.  A  breeder  of  slaves.  Formerly  slaves  were  raised 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  sold  to  planters  farther  South, 
where  they  were  in  demand,  and  hence  commanded  a  higher  price. 

The  dave-hreederSj  slave-drivers,  and  slave-tziffickers  of  the  South.  —  Lett,  of 
Cotmf  Oarowdd. 

Blftve-Coda.    A  body  or  digest  of  laws  relating  to  slaves  and  slavery. 

There  being  no  dave-oode  of  the  government  [of  the  United  States],  nor  any 
power  hy  which  that  government  can  hold  a  slave.  —  Dr,  Chester  in  N.  T, 
Independent, 

Blawe-Dealer.    A  slave-trader. 

Well  known  to  have  been  the  date-deeders^  men  who  wield  a  laige  amount  of 
money,  and  are  very  numerous  in  Richmond.  —  Baltimore  Patriot,  Nov.,  1861. 

Blawe-Driwer.  A  negro-driver,  a  subordinate  overseer  of  slaves  on  a 
plantation.     See  Driver. 

Blave-Hunt.  During  slavery  times,  a  hunt  after  run-away  slaves, 
often  with  the  aid  of  blood-hoimds. 

Have  ye  heard  of  our  hunting,  o*er  mountain  and  glen. 
Through  cane-brake  and  forest,  —  the  hunting  of  men  t 

Whitder,  The  Hunters  of  Men. 
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BlaTO-Ziabor.    The  labor  of  slaves. 

But,  when  I  hear  you  avowing  that  ilave-labor  shall  not  come  in  competilxa 
with  free  labor,  ...  I  am  led  to  infer  that  when  the  throat<:atting  tragedy  oomei 
o£f,  you  hope  to  see  the  whites  the  victors.  —  A  Voice  from  the  South,  p.  19. 

Slave-Liberator.     A  person  who  liberates  a  slave. 

By  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  act,  Gordon,  the  slave-dealer,  was  hong;  by 
his  direct  interference,  Gordon,  the  dave-Uberator^  was  taken  from  the  dungeon 
where  the  cruel,  slave-catching  law  put  him.  —  Wcuhington  Cor.  JV.  Y.  TrSnaey 
April,  1862. 

Blave-Lord.     A  man  made  arrogant  and  imperious  by  slave-holding. 
N,  Y.  Times,  Dec.  16,  1861. 

Blaveooracy.     The  owners  of  slaves,  as  a  class;  slaveholders.    The 
persons  or  interest  representing  slavery  politically. 

Arnold  Buffum  was  the  next  talker  [at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Reforroers]. 
The  burden  of  his  song  was  the  Constitution  —  Slavery  —  Free  Soil  —  an  anec- 
dote or  two  —  and  an  exhortation  to  curb  the  tlavtocraey. — K,  Y.  Exprtm, 
Sept.  4, 1848. 

To  this  end,  the  entire  influence  and  patronage  of  the  government,  its  civil, 
militar}',  and  moral  power,  are  all  directed;  and  alongside  of  these,  prominent 
and  threatening,  stands  the  bullying  of  the  daveocracy,  boastingly  pointing  to 
the  bowie-knife,  the  pistol,  and  the  bludgeon,  and  impudently  taunting  the  entire 
North  with  cowardice.  — N,  Y.  Courier  and  Enq,  May  27, 1856. 

Blaveoorat.     A  slaveholder. 

Blave-Owner.    A  slaveholder. 

It  has  raised  the  price  of  slaves,  thus  diminishing  the  proflt  to  sIow-ovimi*.  ^ 
N,  Y,  TrUmne, 

Blaveownla.     What  were  formerly  the  slaveholding  States. 

Their  [the  Confederate]  officers  besought  them  to  stand  firm,  ...  to  recall  the 
valorous  deeds  of  their  ancestors  on  other  fields,  the  honor  of  Secessia,  the  repu- 
tation of  Shveoumia  for  valor  and  chivalry,  and  a  great  many  other  things.— 
Letter  from  Kanaae,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1862. 

Blave-Pen.     A  place  for  confining  slaves. 

The  tlave-pens  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  capital  and  the  nation,  and 
enriched  their  keepers,  are  at  last  to  be  swept  away.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1862. 

Blava  Power.    The  political  power  of  slaveholders;  the  body  of 
slaveholders. 

Blaver.     1.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves;  a  slave- 
merchant  or  trader.  — Webster, 

The  daver*i  hand  was  on  the  latch, 

He  seemed  in  haste  to  go.  —  LongfeUow. 
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BlaTe-Shlp.    A  ship  employed  in  the  slave-trade ;  a  slayer.  —  WdMer. 

Up  from  the  datt-AipU  prison, 

Fieroe,  bearded  heads  were  thrust ; 
Now  let  the  sharks  look  to  it, 

Toss  up  the  dead  ones  first 

WhMtr^  The  Slave  8h^>$. 

BlaTe  State.     A  State  in  which  negro  slavery  exists. 

Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  lye-fields  and  wheat- 
fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by  their  farmers 
to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York  be- 
come once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the  failure 
to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that  induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  final 
compromise  between  the  slave  and  free  Stattt^  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great 
fact  that  renders  all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  epheme- 
ral.** >- 5/»eec*  ofH<m.  W.  H,  Seward^  Oct,  1858. 

Blavlfit.     A  pro-slavery  person. 

The  **N.  Y.  Independent, »»  of  May  29,  1862,  in  speaking  of  a 
letter  of  6.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  says:  — 

It  is  a  brief  and  bold  avowal,  and  proof  of  the  financial  necessity  of  emancipa- 
tion in  Missouri.  Mr.  Brown*s  figures  are  unanswemble,  thoogh  doubtless  some 
tUwist  will  babble  against  them. 

Sled.     See  Ferry  Flat. 

To  sleep.  Sometimes  used  as  an  active  verb;  as,  **  This  steamboat 
can  9leep  three  hundred  passengers,*'  t.  e.  can  furnish  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  them.  We  have  heard  of  a  landlady  who  said 
**  she  could  eat  fifty  people  in  her  house,  although  she  could  not 
tleep  half  the  number." 

Sleeper.    A  sleeping-car. 

Sleeping-Car.     A  railway  car  or  carriage,  arranged  with  apartments 

and  berths  for  sleeping. 

A  tietping-car  always  makes  a  jolly,  family-like  company,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  destroys  the  conventionality  of  society  so  speedily  and  so  thoroughly, 
in  the  matter  of  getting  acquainted,  as  turning  in  on  board  one  of  these  wander- 
ing lodging-houses.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  a  coy  damsel  or  a  veteran  spinster  seems 
to  rebel  against  the  free-and-eany  manners  of  the  dttping-^an ;  but  they  make 
themselves  uncomfortable,  and  are  sure  to  provoke  just  that  notice  and  comment 
they  least  want.  —  MeClwre^  Three  Thomami  Miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
p.  24. 

Blelgb.  A  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  and  greatly  used  in  America 
for  transporting  persons  or  goods  on  snow  or  ice.  —  Webster,  In 
England,  it  is  called  a  sledge.  During  the  winter  of  1844,  after  a 
faU  of  snow  in  London,  an  English  newspaper  observed  that  **  the 
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Qneen  was  icnftking  preparatioiiB  for  stedge-drimng^"  wfaicb  in 
America  few  would  understand  to  mean  that  her  Majesty  was 
about  taking  a  sleigh'ride. 

Bards  may  sing  with  a  mosical  ring 

To  their  love  for  a  summer^s  day. 
Bat  better  for  me  the  crystal  sea. 

With  a  ride  in  a  bouncing  deigh. 

Songt  of  Amheni  CoO. 

Sleigh-Bell.  A  small  hollow  ball,  made  of  bell-metal,  haying  a  slit 
in  it  that  passes  half  round  its  circumference,  and  containing  a 
small,  solid  ball  of  a  size  not  to  escape.  These  bells  are  fastened 
to  leathern  straps,  which  pass  round  the  necks  or  bodies  of  the 
horses.  They  produce  a  musical  and  Urely  sound,  which  is  useful 
to  give  warning  of  the  approaching  vehicle,  and  is  pleasing  to  the 
ear. 

Sleighing.    1.    The  state  of   the  snow  which    admits  of   running 
sleighs.  —  Webster.     As,  **  good  sleighing,*^  "  bad  sleighing ; "  and, 
in  the  winter  when  there  is  no  snow,  we  say  there  is  **  no  deigk- 
ing.'' 
2.  The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh.  —  Webster, 

Sleigh-Ride.     Used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 

Men  do  not  deriye  the  right  to  do  good  from  the  Thirtj-nine  Artielea,  nor  need 
they  go  to  the  Westminster  Confession  for  liberty  to  recoyer  the  intemperate,  set 
free  the  bond,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  educate  the  ignorant,  and  give 
deigh-ride$  to  beggars*  children  that  neyer  before  laughed  and  cuddled  in  a 
buffalo-robe.  — Rev,  H,  W.  Betcher, 

In  winter,  we  tleigh-ride,  coast,  skate,  and,  snow-ball.  —  Margaret, 

Sle^ired.  Tipsy;  drunk.  A  common  expression  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  used  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

**  Keyer  go  to  bed,**  said  a  father  to  his  son,  *'  without  knowing  something 
you  did  not  know  in  the  morning."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  "I  went  to 
bed  slewed  last  night,  —  didu*t  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  the  morning.*'  —  Whig 
Almantie,  1855. 

Slice.  A  common  term  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Canada,  for 
a  large  fire-shovel.  Provincial  in  England.  See  Halliwell  and 
Wright, 

Slick.  1.  The  popular  pronunciation  of  sleek,  and  so  written  by 
some  authors.  —  Webster,  It  is  also  used  adverbially  in  vulgar 
language,  like  many  other  adjectives. 

*»  This  word,"  says  Todd,  "  was  formerly  written  slick;  and  sUek 
or  slicken  is  still  our  northern  word."  It  is  also  provincial  in  Kent; 
while,  in  other  parts  of  England,  the  verb  to  slick,  to  comb  or 
make  sleek  the  hair,  is  provincial  —  Holhway's  Prov.  Diet, 
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Her  flesh  tender  as  in  a  chicke, 
With  bent  browes,  smooth  and  tlike. 

Chancery  Rom.  of  the  Rote. 

That  the  bodie  thereof  is  not  all  over  smoothe  and  ^idx  (as  we  see  in  birds* 
eggs)  is  shewed  by  good  arguments.  —  Holland^  Trnnt.  of  Pliny. 

The  railroad  company,  out  of  sheer  parsimony,  have  neglected  to  fence  in  their 

line,  which  goes  ^ick  through  the  centre  of  your  garden.  —  Blackwood't  Mag.^ 

July,  18i7. 

Bat  yon  've  all  read  in  .Asop,  or  Phtedms,  or  Gay, 

How  a  tortoise  and  hare  ran  together  one  day ; 

How  the  hare,  making  play, 

**  Progress'd  right  sKct  away," 

As  them  tarnation  chaps,  the  Americans,  say. 

Ingolddnf  Legendt^  Vol.  I.  p.  241. 

Well!  one  comfort  is,  that  there  ain*t  many  folks  to  see  how  bad  you  look 
here  in  the  woods !  We  ain't  used  to  seein*  folks  look  so  dreadful  tikk^  —  so  it 
don*t  matter.  —  Mrt.  Claveni't  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

Then  here  's  to  women,  then  to  liquor; 
There*s  nothing  8¥rimmin'  can  be  aUeker, 

BoatmafCt  8ong» 

Singin*  is  a  science  which  comes  pretty  tough  at  first;  but  it  goes  dick  after- 
wards.—  Peter  Cram  of  Tinnecum^  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  1841. 

The  Senate  could  not  pass  Mr.  Stevenson  through  for  England.  The  reason 
was,  he  was  a-going  through  right  dicky  till  he  came  to  his  coat-pockets,  and  they 
were  so  full  of  papers  written  by  Ritchie  that  he  stuck  fast,  and  hung  by  the 
flaps.  —  CroekeUy  Tour^  p.  120. 

I  *Te  beam  tell  that  courtin*  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  begin,  though 
It  goes  on  so  dick  arterwards.  —  Traiti  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  II.  p.  18. 

Nobody  can  waltz  real  dick,  unless  they  have  the  spring-halt  in  one  leg,  as 
horses  sometimes  have.  —  Dow't  Sermons. 

2.  A  smooth  place  in  the  water  where  fish  abound.  New  Eng- 
land. 

Ton  have  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  those  smooth  places  which  fishermen 
and  sailors  call  dicks.  Our  boatman  said  they  were  caused  by  the  blue-fish  chop- 
ping up  their  prey  [the  menhaden],  and  that  the  oil  from  this  butchery,  rising  to 
the  surface,  makes  the  dick.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we  always  found  fish 
plenty  whenever  we  came  to  a  dick.  —  Daniel  Webster,  Private  Cor.,  Vol.  H. 
p.  333. 

3.  A  long-handled,  thin,  and  broad  paving-chisel. 

Sllok  as  a  VHiiBtle.  A  proverbial  simile,  in  common  use  throughout 
the  United  States.  To  do  any  thing  as  slick  as  a  whistle  is  to  do 
it  very  smoothly,  perfectly,  adroitly. 

Ton  know  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  I  was  going  to  bring  Miss  Mary  up  to 
the  chalk  at  Christmas.  Well,  I  done  it  as  dick  as  a  whistle.  —  Mc^or  Jones's 
Cowrtihip,  p.  94. 

Bliok  as  Grease.  Another  classical  expression,  conveying  the  same 
idea  as  the  foregoing;  sometimes  varied  into  slick  as  Ue  (oil). 
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To  slick  up.     To  make  sleek ;  to  make  fine. 

Mrs.  Flyer  was  dicktd  up  for  the  occasion,  in  the  mnff-eolored  tSSk  the  was 
married  in.  —  J/rf.  Clavtn^  A  New  ffome^  p.  211. 

The  house  was  all  dicked  up  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  the  things  In  every  room  all 
sot  to  rights.  — Major  Downing^  May-day,  p.  43. 

The  caps  most  in  vogue  then  were  made  of  dark,  coarse,  knotted  twine,  like 
a  cabbage-net,  worn,  as  the  wives  said,  to  save  kicking  iy,  and  to  hide  dirt 
Carlton,  The  New  Purchait,  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

To  Blide.    To  go,  be  gone,  be  off.     See  also  To  let  slide. 

We  have  fought  the  field  together, 

We  have  struggled  side  by  side ; 
Brolten  is  the  band  that  held  us,  — 

We  must  cut  our  sticks  and  tlide. 

R.  8.  WiUu,  StudentM  Song. 

To  ■lide  out    To  leave  by  stealth ;  to  avoid  by  artifice  one's  share  of 
labor  or  responsibility. 

Slim.     **  He  's  looking  rather  slim,**  i.  e.   in  poor  health. 
Slimay.     Flimsy;  frail.     Most  frequently  applied  to  cotton  or  other 
cloth. 
The  building  is  old  and  Mmpsy,  —  Margaret,  p.  329. 

Sling.     A  drink  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  water  sweetened. 
Rush.     Gin-slings  are  more  commonly  drunk  now. 

To  sling.     1.  Sometimes  used  vtdgarlj  instead  of  to  swing. 

2.  To  do  with  ease  or  rapidity.     **  I  just  slung  that  article." 
**  To  sling  a  leg,"  to  dance. 

We  swung  round  the  wharf;  and,  when  the  captain  told  the  people  who  I  wai, 
they  slung  their  hats,  and  gave  three  cheers.  —  Crockett,  Tour  down  East,  p.  37. 

Blink.     A  sneaking  fellow. 

I  despise  a  dink.  —  Chron.  of  PtneviUe,  p.  139. 

Slinky.     Thin;  lank. 

Slip.     1.  The  opening  between  wharves  or  in  a  dock.  —  Webster. 

This  word  is  peculiar  to  New  York,  where  we  have  Peck  S/tp, 
Burling  Slip,  Old  Slip,  Coenties  Slip,  &c. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  a  church  with 
or  without  doors,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old-fashioned  *'  square  " 
or  **  body  pew."  In  some  churches,  when  there  is  a  door,  they  are 
called  pews;  when  without  doors,  and  free  to  all,  slips. 

8.  A  loose  garment  worn  by  women. 

4.  Milk  turned  with  rennet,  &c.,  before  the  whey  separates  from 
the  curd. 

To  Blip.    To  furnish  a  church  with  slips. 
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BUpe.    A  distance. 

Well,  I  *▼«  got  a  long  lUpe  off  from  my  tteamboAt,  th«  "  Hunter ;  '*  and  I  had 
better  look  ap  the  captain.  —  CroekeU,  Tomr,  p.  146. 

BUp-GkLp.    See  Gap. 

BUppar-dcywn.    A  vulgar  name  in  some  parts  of  Conneoticut  for 
hasty-padding.     The  etymology  is  obvious. 

Blippj-Nooae.    A  running  knot;  a  slip  knot.    Connecticut. 

Blip-Blops.    Old  shoes  turned  down  at  the  heel.     Southern. 

The  term  is  probably  English;  at  all  events,  a  loose  shoe  or 
slipper  is  called  a  slip-shoe  in  Norfolk. 

To  alip  np.    To  make  a  mistake. 

Bliver.     A  piece  of  any  substance,  as  wood  torn  or  split  ofF.    This 
word  is,  in  this  country,  commonly  pronounced  sliver;  but  the  Eng- 
lish orthoepists  all  pronounce  it  silver.  —  Worcester. 
In  New  England,  this  word  is  used  as  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun. 

Ab  there  was  nothin*  else  to  get  hold  of,  I  just  tUvtred  a  great  big  bit  off  the 
leg  of  the  chair,  and  made  a  tooth-pick  of  it  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

2.  A  term  in  constant  use  among  the  Gloucester  fishermen, 
meaning  a  bait  made  from  small  fishes.  Slivers  for  fishermen's 
use  are  now  bought  and  sold,  and  charged  in  account  books,  as  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  a  vessel's  outfit.  In  Newfoundland,  they  are 
called  kSblings. 

To  let  sliTer.    To  let  slip,  let  fly,  t.  e,  to  fire. 

Old  Yelp  smelled  the  bar ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  clapped  peeper  on  hin,  I  lei  jKmt, 
when  the  varmint  dropped.  —  J{o66,  Squatter  Life. 

Bloc.    A  slough.     See  Slue. 

The  excessively  high-water  divided  us  as  a  oong^regation.  The  water  in  the 
tfeo,  as  every  run  or  wet  place  is  called  at  the  West,  .  .  .  overflowed  onr 
causeway. 

Bloonly.    Ill  or  slovenly  dressed. 

Blope.    A  running  away,  elopement,  escape. 

Now  Sol  Wheelwright,  I  regret  to  ny,  was  a  rowdy, 
Who  played  all-fours,  and  kept  late  hours  at  the  grog-shop, 
And,  forgetting  his  debts  and  the  girl  he  had  just  got  engaged  to, 
He  left  Mndf og,  made  a  dope^  and  went  off  to  Texas. 

BaUad  of  BlouzeUnda. 

To  slope.    To  run  away.     A  common  vulgarism. 

As  the  officers  approached,  some  hid  themselves  in  their  ovens,  some  under  their 
beds;  but  a  majority  jIo/^  without  hats,  shoes,  or  cotAB,^N.  7.  Com.  Jd9.^ 
Nov.  8, 1M5. 
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The  editor  of  the  "  Eagle  **  cannot  pay  hii  board  bill,  and  lean  are  antemdned 
that  he  wiU  sUipe  without  liquidating  the  debt.  —  JUM,  Squatter  Life. 

The  cooBtables  appeared  with  attachmentef  each  person  interested  aeiMd  hit 
own  goods,  while  the  master  and  clerk  ekped  to  parts  unknown. — Bakimon 
Patriot,  July  10,  1846. 

The  instant  an  English  mob  sees  two  dragoons  coming,  they  jiai  nin  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  afore  a  couple  of  bttIl-dogl^  and  slope  off,  properly  sheered.  —  Sam 
Slide  in  England,  ch.  27. 

Ducange  Anglicanus  defines  **  to  slope,*'  not  to  be  forthcoming. 
He  sloped;  t.  «.,  be  went  off.  —  Olouary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  doping  slowly  to  the  West. 

TtHnymm,  Lodbtley  HaXL 

To  slop  over.  To  be  too  demonstrative ;  to  make  a  mistake  (par- 
ticularly from  excess  of  emotion).     ^*  B completely  slopped  over 

in  his  late  speech  in  Congress."     **  George  Washington  never 
slopped  over. "  —  A  rtetnas  Ward. 

Bloih.     Sludge.     See  Slush. 

Sloahing  about.  Slashing.  A  Western  term,  which  is  said  to  hsye 
been  thus  explained  by  a  witness  who  was  testifying  in  court  rela- 
tive to  a  row:  — 

**  Come,  witness,  what  had  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  do  with  the  affair  ?  " 

*'Well,  Tve  told  yon,  they  clinched  and  pairsd  off,  but  Saltonstall  he  jert 
kept  tlothin'  about.'* 

**  That  isn't  legal  evidence,  my  good  fellow,  in  the  shape  you  put  it  Tell  os 
what  you  mean  by  doihin*  about.** 

**  I  '11  try,"  answered  the  witness*  **  Tou  see  Brewer  and  Sykea  ciinefaed  sad 
font    That 's  in  a  legal  form,  ain't  it  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  yes !  "  said  the  judge :  ^  go  on." 

<  **  Abney  and  Blackman  then  pitched  into  one  another,  and  Blackman  bit  off  a 
piece  of  Abuey's  lip,  —  that 's  legal  too,  ain't  it  ?  ** 

"Proceedl" 

**  Simpson,  and  Bill  Stones,  and  Murry  was  all  together  on  the  gn>imd,a 
bitin',  gougin',  and  kickin'  one  another,  —  that 's  legal  too,  is  it?  " 

"Very!  but  go  on." 

"And  Saltonstall  made  it  his  business  to  walk  backward  and  forward  thrragli 
the  crowd,  with  a  big  stick  in  his  hand,  and  ]ux)ck  down  every  loose  man  in  tbs 
crowd.    That's  what  I  call  tloskin*  about.*'  —  Cairo  (Illinois)  Times,  Nor.,  I85i 

Sloshing  around.    Like  the  foregoing.    A  Western  term,  oonveyiDg 
the  same  meaning. 

Why,  how  you  talk  I  How  could  their  [the  witches*]  charms  woik  tilt  mid- 
night ? — and  then  it's  Sunday.  Devils  don't  slodt  around  much  of  a  Sundsj. 
Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  67. 

The  "  New  York  Tribune,"  Feb.  21,  1877,  in  discussing  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  electoral  ?ote8^ 
says:  — 
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Speaker  Ibmdall  hAmmered  too  much  on  the  -Democmtic  tide,  tore  tbToagfa  too 
many  rnlee  to  get  a  decision  favorable  te  bit  party,  paid  too  little  deference  to 
tbe  minority.  .  .  .  Waahington  deepatcbee  report  his  almost  certain  defeat  for 
Speaker  of  tbe  next  Congress.    Let  the  epitaph  be,  —  "  Died  of  dothing  orotHMf  .'* 

Slonoh.     No  slouch,     **He'8  no  slouch  at  a  picture;"!.  «,  he's  an 

excellent  artist. 

Blough-GrasB.     A  coarse  grass  growing  in  sloughs  or  wet  places. 

The  old  gentleman  wadded  the  long  tUmgh-grats^  their  only  f  nel,  into  small 
bundles  for  the  stove.  — Home  Mimonary^  Lett,  from  NtbraAa, 

Slue.     A  slough.     See  Sloo. 

The  Ohio  has  seldom  been  so  high  here  as  now.  All  the  creeks  and  Jmss 
above  and  below  are  full.  —  Lett,  from  lUmoUy  N.  F.  Tribune. 

Sluice.  In  California,  Colorado,  and  other  mining  districts,  a  wooden 
trough  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  of  various 
lengths,  used  for  washing  out  **  pay-dirt."  A  ground-sluice  is  a 
trough  in  the  ground.  A  taU-sluice  is  a  sluice  below  other  sluices 
through  which  the  earth  and  water  passes.  A  sluice-hox  is  a  box 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sluice  to  catch  the  gold. 

Vo  elnloe.  A  term  used  by  gold^miners.  Sluicing  is  the  process  of 
separating  gold  from  earth,  through  a  wooden  trough,  into  which  a 
stream  of  water  is  turned.      See  Ground-Sluicing. 

To  eluice  off.     To  divert;  to  lay  aside. 

Something  of  present  earning  must  thus  be  sluiced  of,  to  repair  the  poverty  of 
the  past  —  7*he  Congregatumalitt^  June  3,  1862. 

Slump.  A  favorite  dish  in  New  England,  called  an  apple-slump,  is 
made  by  placing  raised  bread  or  dough  around  the  sides  of  an  iron 
pot,  which  is  then  filled  with  apples  and  sweetened  with  molasses. 
It  is  also  called  Apple  Jonathan,  Apple  Pot-pie,  or  Pandowdy;  and, 
in  t'ennsylvania,  an  Apple  Cobbler. 

To  slump.  To  sink  in  mire. — Jamieson.  To  sink  in  the  snow  or 
break  through  ice.     Provincial  in  the  former  sense  in  England. 

By  the  side  of  yon  river  he  sleeps  and  he  tiun^m. 
His  boots  filled  with  water  as  if  there  were  pnmpe. 

0.  W.  Eobnes. 

Bltunpy.  Marshy,  swampy.  — Jamieson,  Scottish  Die.  In  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  applied  to  wet,  loose  snow.  The  word  is  not  in 
the  English  dictionaries  in  any  sense. 

The  softening  of  the  great  body  of  snow  renders  the  roads  dumpy  and  full  of 
"Thank-ye-ma*am8,**  so  that  sleighing  is  not  altogether  a  blissful  experience 
just  now.  —  Prondetice  Jourmalf  LeM.  from  Maime. 

Slmtg-Bhot.  An  offensive  weapon  formed  of  two  leaden  or  iron  bul- 
lets fastened  together  by  a  piece  of  rope  five  or  six  inches  long. 
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One  bullet  is  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  other  hangs  outside  by  the 
rope,  which  passes  between  the  second  and  third  Angers.  A  blow 
from  it  on  the  head  will  fell  the  strongest  man.  It  is  also  called  a 
Billy. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  men  entered  the  store  of  C  J.  Jensen 
&  Co.,  and,  professing  to  be  purchasen,  asked  to  see  some  blankets.  Mr.  Jan- 
sen,  who  was  alone  in  the  store,  was  in  the  act  of  producing  the  articles,  when 
he  was  violently  struck  with  a  «/tm^^aAo<,  and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor.  — 
AnnaU  of  San  FrancUco^  p.  314. 

Blunk.  Produced  immaturely,  as  the  young  of  a  beast;  slink.  This 
form  of  the  word  is  also  used  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

A  butcher  in  Cincinnati  was  arrested  for  killing  a  dog,  dressing  it  like  mntton, 
and  offering  it  for  sale.  Two  witnesses  testified  before  the  court  tliat  they  had 
known  the  prisoner  to  purchase  a  dunk  calf,  three  days  old,  and  offer  its  meat  for 
sale.  —  Nevftpaper. 

Bint.  (Du.  itlet^  an  old  clout  or  rag.)  A  substitute  for  a  lamp  or  can- 
dle, which  is  thus  described:  **  The  kerosene  was  all  gone,  and,  beiii' 
out  of  candles,  I  made  what  they  call  a  Mutf  which  is  a  button  tied 
up  in  a  rag,  and  put  into  a  saucer  of  lard ;  you  set  fire  to  the  rag,  and 
it  makes  a  light  that  is  better  than  no  light  at  all,  jest  as  a  $lut  is 
better  than  no  woman  at  all."  — Betsy  Bobbety  pi  50. 

To  amaok.    To  slap  the  face.     South-western. 

Small  Potatoes.  An  epithet  applied  to  persons  or  things,  and  signi- 
fying petty,  mean,  contemptible;  as,  *'  He  is  very  wmaU  potatoetJ*^ 
Small  potatoes,  except  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle,  are  worth- 
less; hence  the  expression  as  applied  to  men.  It  is  sometimes  put 
into  the  more  emphatic  form  of  small  potatoes,  and  few  in  a  kill.  Far- 
ther intensified  by  adding,  *^  The  hills  a  good  way  apart, — and  a 
great  way  to  go  to  dig  them.^^ 

It  *s  tmaUpotatoe*  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  hunting  poor  game  like  us  little  fore- 
and-aft  vessels.  — Sam  SUck,  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  88. 

I  took  to  attendin*  Baptist  meetin* ;  because  the  Presbyterian  minister  here  is 
such  tmaU  potatoei  that't  wan't  edifying  to  sit  under  his  preachin*.—  Widow 
BedoU  Papert,  p.  188. 

Give  me  an  honest  old  soldier  for  the  Presidency,  —  whether  a  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat, — and  I  will  leave  your  small  potato  politicians  and  pettifogging  lawyers  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  submit  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  to  such  hands.— 
N  7.  BeraJd,  Dec.  13, 1846. 

Smart.  1.  Quick,  active;  keen,  shrewd,  intelligent.  Ex.:  ''That's 
a  smart  lively  lad  of  yours ; "  '*  He  is  a  smart  business  man. "  These 
are  the  senses  in  which  the  word  is  most  commonly  used  in  this 
country  ;  while  in  England  it  now  usually  has  the  meaning  of  showy 
or  witty* 
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I  My,  strangier,  thai  '■  a  powerful  imarl-lookfng  chimk  of  a  ponj  yon  'ye  got 
ahrizt  your  legs  tbar ;  bat  ponies  ie  mighty  ooMitin.  —  A  Btrtuf  Tamkee  in  Ttaaas. 

New  Haven,  with  its  shady  elms, 

And  Hartford,  with  its  charter,  — 
Connecticnt,  my  natire  Sute !  — 

Say,  can  you  find  a  imarter  t  —  AlUn,  Honu  BaUads. 

I  expect  we  free-born  Americans  is  the  tmartett  people  under  the  sun ;  we  do 
know  a  heap,  —  that  is,  some  on  us, — but  we  might  know  a  cord  more,  ef  we  wam't 
too  powerful  mnart  to  learn.  —  N,  T,  Spirit  of  the  Timu, 

2.  In  the  South  and  West,  the  word  is  frequently  used  (as  it  also 
is  in  the  east  of  England)  in  the  sense  of  considerable ;  and  espe- 
cially in  such  phrases  as  **  right  «inar<,"  **  Mnar£  chance,"  '^  smart 
sprinkle,"  &c. 

The  invariable  answer  of  a  Negro  to  the  questions,  ^'  How  much?  " 
**  How  many?  '*  &o.,  is,  *'  Right  smart,"  and  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
get  a  more  definite  reply. 

Bmart  Ghanoe.    1.  A  good  opportunity;  a  fair  chance.    A  vulgar 
expression. 

He  has  a  §maH  ekamce  of  getting  a  better  character.  —  Sam  SKek  in  Englamdf 
cfa.  9. 

Says  I,  **  Friend  Wolfe,**  for  I  seed  there  was  a  tmari  cAonee  of  a  row,  *'  play 
I  won'V*^S.  SUek,  8d  Ser.,  p.  U7. 

2.  A  good  deal;  a  large  quantity.     A  tmart  chance  of  any  thing 

means  a  considerable  quantity;  quite  a  smart  chance ^  or  a  right  smart 

chance,  means  more;  and  a  mighty  smart  chance  is  the  superlative, 

and  means  a  very  large  quantity.     These  sing^ular  expressions, 

used  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  are  never  heard  in  the 

Eastern.    Right  smart  is  often  used  alone;  as,  '*  We  have  had  fine 

weather  this  season,  and  I  Ve  right  smart  of  peaches,"  or  **  right 

smart  peaches." 

**  There  *s  a  smart  dumes  of  dgan  there  in  the  bar,  stranger,  if  you  *11  try 
some  of  them,**  said  one.  of  the  hoosiers.  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  tk€  WtsL 

We  bad  a  ^* smart  chance  **  of  snow  on  Tliursday :  it  fell  during  the  day  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  which  makes  a  considerable  snow-storm  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  —  WilmingUm,  N,  C,  CommercMtZ,  Dec.  10. 

I  thought  of  the  new  wagon  that  we  wanted,  and  such  a  imart  chance  of  other 
things  about  the  farm.  —  Simms^  The  Wigtoam  and  Cabin,  p.  85. 

How  is  the  old  woman  and  the  boys  ? 

Considerable  sassy,  only  thar  *8  been  a  gmart  chance  of  ague  down  in  our  neck 
of  the  woods.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas. 

I  don*t  pretend  to  say,  stranger,  what  sort  of  cattle  you  have  in  your  country; 
but  I  reckon  there  *s  a  rt</A<  smart  chance  of  self-conceit  among  you  Yankees.  — 
Letter  from  the  Sonth,  N.  T.  Jonm,  of  Com. 

A  correspondent  of  the  **  New  York  Evening  Post,"  in  giving  the 
peculiarities  of  diction  prevalent  near  Galena,  in  Illinois,  says:  -^ 
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If  joa  should  go  into  the  house  where  the  ladies  we  maklBg  a  fine  qiiik,  aad 
say  to  them,  **  Ladies,  you  are  making  a  fine  quilt,"  they  would  replj,  "  Tes,  but 
it  takes  a  heap  of  truck  and  right  tmart  thread.*' 

Smart  Bllioks.  Stupid  fellows  who  think  tbomaelves  smart.  South- 
western. 

Smartneaa.      Shrewdness ;  keenness  in  a  trade. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  New  England  States  continue  to  deaerre 
their  character  for  **  MiaHnesc**  Their  day  is  past.  Wooden  nutmege  and  bass- 
wood  hams  were  well  enough  some  years  ago;  but  that  sort  of  business  at  best 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  rascals  who  "go  in  '*  for  their  hundreds  of  thooaands, 
and  whose  operations  ruin  households  instead  of  merely  giving  them  indigestion. 
The  keen  fellows  now  live  in  the  West—  N.  Y.  BeraU^  Sept.  11, 1867. 

Smart  Piece.    A  good  bit;  a  considerable  time. 

The  first  time,  strangerf  that  I  ever  see  Charley  Birkham  was  a  tmart  pUes 
ago,  — nigh  on  to  a  year  or  so  arter  I  left  uptharin  Tennessee,  whar  I  was  raised. 
N,  Y,  BpirU  of  the  Timti, 

Smart  Sprinkle.  A  good  deal;  a  good  many.  Used  in  the  inteiior 
of  the  Western  States. 

In  answer  to  some  query  about  snakes,  our  landlMd  said  thevs  was  a  tmari 
aprinkU  of  rattlesnakes  on  Bed  Run,  and  a  powerful  nice  day  to  sun  themselves. 
CoWlOfi,  The  New  Purduue,  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

I  hadnH  sot  more  *n  a  minit  when  I  heerd  a  snort,  and  a  roar,  and  a  growl,  and 
a  right  tmart  tgniMm*  of  fast  travellin*,  all  mixed  up  together.  —  Western  Tale, 
Smoking  a  Qriady  Bear. 

It  is  too  late  for  me  to  commence  plainin*  my  language,  though  I  once  had  a 
pietty^  tmari  qninklm'  of  lamin* ;  but  I  have  always  thought  when  I  was  jronng 
I  collapsed  a  flue,  and  a  right  smart  chanoe  of  it  leaked  out. —  Tale  of  the  Berk- 
thirePig. 

Smaalier.  A  low  word  denoting  any  thing  very  lai^ge  or  grand  of  the 
kind.    It  is  of  English  origin. 

Put  up  your  benefit  for  that  night;  and  if  you  don*t  hare  a  smoa&er,  widi  at 
least  six  wreaths,  say  I  don't  nndaratand  managing  the  theatres.  ->  Field,  Drama 
atPokerviUe, 

Them 's  the  right  kuid  o'  parties,  where  there  are  married  folks  and  young 
folks  together.  Mrs.  Knight  is  going  to  giro  such  a  one  a  regolar  ssiosfter,  and 
she  *s  able  to  do  it.  —  Widow  BedoU  Pap«rt. 

Smear.    Food;  hash;  grab,  especially  a  society  spread  or  supper. 

Smear  Caae.  (Dutch,  tmeer^haat,)  A  preparation  of  milk  made  to 
be  spread  on  bread,  whence  its  name;  otherwise  called  Cottage- 
cheese.    In  New  York,  it  is  called  Pot-cheese. 

Smellage.     The  plant  lovage.     (Ligusticum  levitticum.)    Connecticut. 

Smelling-Conunittee.  Persons  appointed  to  conduct  an  unpopular 
investigation.  The  phrase  originated  in  the  examination  of  a  con- 
vent in  Massachusetts  by  legislative  order. 
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fiaaUe.     A  drink,  dram.    A  cant  word. 

A  stnrdy  young  German,  with  a  buxom  lasa  of  recent  importation,  called  npon 
an  alderman  to  be  married.  .  .  .  When  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the 
alderman  smiled  upon  the  twain;  and  thereupon  the  ** crowd  *'  was  inyited  into 
the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  and  one  general  tmile  entirely  absorbed  the  fee. — N,  F. 
TVOirne,  Jan.  81, 18&6. 

Smiling.     Drinking,  tippling. 

A  writer  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  says:  — 

Last  night,  a  young  man  here  was  borne  to  another  world  on  the  wings  of 
•pirite,  —  that  is  died  of  wumia-ii^potu.  Another  impetuous  youth  is  said  to  have 
dJoaed  himself  with  too  much  morphine,  through  the  effects  of  too  much  love  or 
folly.  They  say,  too,  ha  is  dead.  There  are  many  more  fast  boys  about,  —  some 
devoted  to  the  sex,  some  to  horses,  some  to  ^^amUingf^*  and  some  to  "  the  tiger." 
{Bolt,)  Bun^  Aug.  33, 1858. 

Bmoke-Staok.  The  iron  chimney  or  smoke-pipe  of  a  steamboat. 
Thus  John  Hay,  after  describing  an  explosion  and  the  escape  of  the 
passengers,  says:  — 

Sure  as  you  *tc  bom,  they  all  got  off, 
Afore  the  tmake-ttaekt  fell. 

Jim  Bludtoe  of  the  PrairU  BeUe. 

Bmoke  the  Pipe  of  Peace.  An  expression  of  the  Indians,  indicating 
friendly  relations;  a  ceremony  preparatory  to  making  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

To  our  great  King  your  gifts  we  will  convey, 
And  let  him  know  the  Talk  we  *ve  had  with  you; 
We  ^re  griev'd  we  cannot  smoke  the  Pipe  of  Peace ^ 
And  part  with  stronger  proofs  of  Love  and  Friendship. 

Robert  Rogers^  Ponteac,  A  Tragedy  (1766),  p.  25." 

He  says  he  came  to  «m>ibe  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondagas ;  but  I  see  he 
came  to  knock  them  in  the  head,  if  his  Frenchmen  were  not  too  weak  to  fig^t 
S^ech  of€m  Iroquoit  Chirfto  La  Barre,  Parkman'e  Cotmt  FrontenaCf  p.  108. 

Let  him  sport  his  hound  and  hickory, 

Let  him  whiff  the  weed  of  peace. 
Olden  Oakwood,  live  for  ever! 
May  thy  fame  with  years  increase  I 
TTm.  Boyd^  Oakwood  Old,  a  Colored  OfnUograph,  Cambridge  {Mam.)  Chromde,  1867. 

Smooth.     A  meadow,  or  grass  field. 

Get  some  plantain  and  dandelion  on  the  emooth  for  greens.  —  Margaret, 

To  amonoh.  To  gouge;  to  take  unfair  advantage.  Colloquial  in 
New  York. 

To  amoiue.    To  demolish,  as  with  a  blow.    Used  in  Ohio. 

Smndge.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles  placed  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  house  and  partially  ignited,  that  the  inky  steam  may  smother 
or  drive  away  mosquitoes.    It  is  a  north  of  England  word. 
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We  had  taken  about  ten  pounds  of  trout;  and  the  first  procedare,  after  Teach- 
ing the  camp,  was  to  build  a  imudge  or  smoke-fire,  to  drive  away  these  abomina- 
ble gnata,  who  fortunately  take  flight  with  the  first  whiff  of  smoke.  —  N,  F. 
Courier  and  Enquirer, 

I  have  had  a  tmudgt  made  in  a  chafing  dish  at  my  bedside,  after  a  serioos 
deliberation  between  choking  and  being  devoured  at  small  mouthfnli;  and  I 
conscientiously  recommend  choking.  —  Mrt.  Clavers^t  Forttt  Lift, 

Bnabby,  or  Bnab.     Stylish;  tasteful;  good-looking.     A  college  word. 

Snag.  A  tree  having  its  roots  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  a  rirer;  or  a 
branch  of  a  tree  thus  fastened.  These  are  oommon  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  frequently  destroy  steamboats  which 
come  in  contact  with  them,  by  piercing  their  bows  or  sides.  The 
word  itself  is  not  a  new  one,  and  is  defined  by  Johnson  as  '*  a  jag 
or  sharp  protaberance." 

Thar  war  jest  light  enough  as  we  floated  down  the  Missouri  to  tell  that  magt 
war  plenty,  and  jest  enough  corn-juice  inside  to  make  a  fellar  not  care  a  cuss  for 
them.  —  The  Anurieant  at  Home^  VoL  I.  p.  378. 

To  anag.     To  run  against  a  snag  or  projecting  branch  of  a  sanken 

tree. 

Drove  a  pretty  fair  business  last  year;  only  sunk  one  broad-horn,  and  that  war 
magged  in  the  Missiraippi.  —  Ben  WiUon^e  Jug  Race. 

Bnag-Boat  A  steamboat  fitted  with  apparatus  for  removing  snags  or 
other  obstructions  to  navigation,  in  rivers.  —  Simmonds, 

To  anake.  1.  To  crawl  like  a  snake.  A  oonmion  expression  at  the 
West.  The  following  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  term  is  from  a 
Western  newspaper  : — 

In  Iowa,  as  in  other  new  countries,  the  duties  of  a  judge  often  begin  before  a 
court-house  or  place  of  shelter  has  been  provided.  Not  long  since,  Judge  Wil- 
liams was  obliged  to  hold  his  first  court  beneath  the  shade  of  a  lai^ge  tree,  where 
logs  were  rolled  up  for  seats,  a  larger  one  being  provided  for  the  Judge.  The 
clerk  used  a  shingle  on  his  knee  for  a  desk  ;  and  the  jury,^after  being  chai^ged  by 
the  judge,  were  sent  in  care  of  a  sheriff  to  a  hollow  or  ravine,  where  they  could 
sit  in  conclave  beyond  the  view  of  the  court  or  spectators. 

The  grass  grew  very  tall  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  jurymen  lay  down  in  a 
ring  in  the  grass,  where  they  could  more  perfectly  exclude  themselves  from 
observation.  The  jury  had  not  been  long  in  their  quarters,  when  a  tall,  raw- 
boned  fellow  rose  up  and  addressed  the  Judge  as  follows:  — 

**Kay  it  please  your  honor,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  *^  Order,  sir;  what  is 
it?  **  *^ Judge,**  continued  he,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  *Ms  it  right  for  fellows 
to  tnake  in  the  grass  ?  *'  **  How  ?  what  is  that,  sir  ?  "  "  Why,  you  see,"  said 
the  Yankee,  '*ther's  some  fellows  who  *s  tamal  *fVaid  the  Grand  Juiy  will  find 
something  agin  *em,  which  they  desarve ;  and  they  are  tnaking  up  to  the  Grand 
Jury  on  their  bellies  in  the  grass,  kind  of  trying  to  hear  what  the  juiy  are  talking 
about"  **  No,"  responded  the  judge,  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  com- 
mand, '*  I  do  not  allow  of  Making.  Here,  Mr.  Sheriff,  go  station  a  guard  around 
each  jury's  hollow  ;  and  if,  a  man  is  found  ^ making,^  have  him  brought  before 
me,  and  I  will  cause  him  to  be  punished." 
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But  while  I  drinVM  the  peaceful  cup  of  a  pare  heart  and  mind 

(Ifixed  with  some  whiskey,  now  and  then),  Pomp  he  maked  ap  behind, 

And,  creepin*  gpradually  close  to,  as  sly  as  any  mink, 

Jest  grabbed  my  leg,  and  then  pulled  foot  quicker  than  you  could  wink. 

/.  R,  Lowell,  Biglovo  Papers. 
2.  To  beat;  to  thrash.     Southern. 

Any  gal  like  me,  what  can  take  a  bag  of  meal  on  her  shoulder  and  tote  it  to 
mill,  onght  to  be  able  to  mtahe  any  man  of  her  heft.  —  Southern  Sketchet,  p.  120. 

Snake-Docton.     Dragon  flies.     South-western. 

Bnake-Fenoe.  A  zig-zag  fence  built  up  of  split  rails ;  common  in  all 
newly  settled  districts  where  wood  abounds.  Also  called  a  Virginia 
fence, 

Snake-Head.  An  object  of  dread  to  travellers  on  the  early  railways. 
It  consisted  of  the  end  of  a  flat  iron  rail,  which  was  sometimes 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  car- wheels,  and  passed  through  the  cars. 
Serious  accidents  have  been  caused  by  them.  This  species  of  rail, 
however,  is  no  longer  used,  except  for  temporary  purposes. 

The  road  to  Petersburg  consists  of  an  iron  strap  laid  upon  pine  timbers,  and  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  that  peculiar,  half-borizontal,  vibrating  rail,  knnvm 
as  ^swike't  kettdy  Frequently,  during  our  short  ride,  an  iron  snake  would  strike 
his  heavy  AecK^  against  the  iron  fenders  of  our  car;  and  then,  as  we  rolled  on 
unharmed,  he  would  shake  himself  as  if  in  wrath,  awaiting  another  opportunil^ 
for  vengeance. — N.  7,  Tribune. 

To  snake  In.     To  take  in ;  to  draw  in. 

They  had  a  tough  subject  in  the  inquiry-room  [in  Boston]  this  week.  Moody 
wrestled  with  him.  and  Sankey  sang  with  him,  but  the  man  seemed  to  despair 
of  forgiveness.  Finally,  Moody  asked  him  what  heavy  sin  burdened  his  mind, 
and  he  confessed  to  having  beat  a  newspaper  publisher  out  of  three  years*  sub- 
scription. The  evangelist  informed  him  tliat  they  did  not  profess  to  perform 
miracles;  but  if  he  would  settle  up  bis  dues,  with  compound  interest,  and  pay  for 
three  years  more  in  advance,  although  they  could  not  open  the  doors  of  the 
church  to  him,  perhaps  he  might  be  maked  m  under  the  canvas.  -^  Boston  Bnlie- 
«m,  Feb.,  1877. 

To  snake  oat.     To  drag  out;  to  haul  out,  as  a  snake  from  its  hole. 
A  farmer,  in  clearing  land,  attaches  a  chain  to  a  stump  or  log, 
whereby  to  draw  it  out;  this  he  calls  snaking  it  out.    Major  Down- 
^  ing  says,  in  speaking  of  a  person  who  fell  into  the  river:  — 
We  snaked  him  out  of  that  scrape  as  slick  as  a  whistle.  —  Letters^  p.  14. 
I  went  down  again,  and  found  the  cow  as  dead  as  a  herrin'.    We  skinned  her, 
and  snaked  her  out  of  the  bam  upon  the  snow. —  Boston  Daiiy  Advertiser^  March, 
1848. 

Bnake-Rail.     A  rail  occasioning  snake-heads;  a  train-rail 

The  Winchester  Railroad  was  built  many  years  ago  with  the  snake-rail^  the 
ends  of  a  large  number  of  which,  having  become  unfastened,  spring  up  and  down 
whenever  a  tram  passes.  —  Winchester  Cor,  N,  T.  Tribune, 
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Snake-Root.  Many  plants  have  obtained  a  reputation  as  cures  for 
the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake;  and,  while  none  of  them  have  retained 
their  character  in  this  respect,  the  really  active  properties  which 
brought  them  into  notice  have  obtained  for  some  of  them  a  place  in 
our  Materia  Medica.  Among  the  best  known  and  most  important 
are  Black  snake-root  {Cimieifuga  racemosa)^  Vii^nia  snake-root 
(Aristolochia  serpentaria),  and  Seneca  snake-root  {Polygoia  senega). 
Other  species  of  these  genera  are  sometimes  known  as  snake-roots. 

Bnap.  1.  Applied  to  the  weather;  as,  **  A  cold  snap,**  i.  e.  a  period 
of  sudden  cold  weather.     A  common  expression. 

Even  the  cold  tnapt  m  well  as  the  threatened  storms  have  tamed  into  genial 
breezes  and  bright  sunshine.  — Providence  Journal. 

2.  Energy;  snmrtness.  '*  There  *s  no  snap  in  him; "  t.  e.,  he  has 
no  energy,  no  spirit. 

Snap,  adj.  Rapid,  quick,  off-hand.  **  A  snap  judgment,"  **  snap 
bargain." 

Bnap-Beans  or  Snaps.     See  Bush-Bean. 
Bnapneok.    A  New  Jersey  name  for  Apple-brandy. 

Snapped.    Drunk.    Used  at  the  South. 

I  like  to  forgot  to  tell  yon  *boat  Consin  Pete.  He  got  siu^  on  eggHMg  when 
he  heard  of  my  engagement.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtth^f  p.  103. 

Snapping  Turtle.  (Genus  Chelonura.)  A  reptile  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  so  named  from  its  propensity  to  snap  at 
every  thing  within  its  reach. 

A  member  obser^''ed,  who  in  speeches  was  fertile, 
'   They  handled  the  knight  like  a  vile  snapping  turtle. 

House  of  Wisdom  m  a  Bustle  (1798),  p.  81. 

Snarl.  1.  A  quarrel;  an  angry  contest.  Provincial  in  England,  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

This  gallant  officer  and  estimable  man  [Sir  John  Harvey]  has  been  tnnsferred 
from  NovM  Scotia  to  NewfoandUmd,  where  Lord  Falkland  had  got  into  a  fsari 
Com.  Adv.,  April  1,  1846. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  got  themselves  into  a  most 
admirable  snarl  on  Saturday  afternoon,  by  their  proceedings  in  reference  to  tlw 
recent  case  of  resistance  to  the  serving  of  a  habeas  corpus  writ.  —  Boeton  7Va»> 
eller,  Feb.  12. 

2.  A  brood;  a  tribe. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scrantum,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  withdraw 
from  his  parish  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary, 
which  was  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  with  a  '*  donation  party,'' 
one  of  his  miserly  parishioners  said:  — 
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H«  hoped  Hr.  Scnuitnm's  request  would  be  granted;  that  for  lu»  part  he*d 
long  been  of  opinion  they  *d  ought  to  have  a  cheaper  minister,  and  one  thathadn*t 
■uch  a  anarl  of  young  ones —  Widow  Btdott  Papers^  p.  270. 

Snatched.    **  Don't  be  snatched  ;  *'  i.  e. ,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  harry. 
Sonth- western. 

Sneaking  Notion.    1.  To  have  a  sneaking  notiati  for  a  lady  is  to  have 
'a  timid  or  concealed  afifection  for  her. 

Well,  I  always  used  to  have  a  sort  of  a  sneakin*  notUm  for  Mary  Stallins.  — 
Major  Jonu't  Courttkip^  p.  11. 

I  e*en  a*roost  made  up  my  mind  to  break  the  ice  to  Hannah  Downer,  and  tell 
her  I  shouIdn^t  wonder  if  I  had  a  sneahin*  notion  arter  her,  —  then  I  should  ha' 
been  reglar  eourtin*  in  leas  than  a  month.  —  Traits  of  Amwioan  Humor ^  Vol.  II. 

2. '  An  idea;  an  indefinite  opinion,  rough  guess;  a  half  conception. 

An  army  such  as  me  would  fright  the  devil,  — 

What  are  yep  giggling  at  ?    Can*t  ye  be  civil  ? 

There,  —  that  *s  well  done ;  now  I  *ve  a  sneaking  notion  — 

When  I  get  hum  —  I  '11  git  some  grand  promotion. 

D.  Humphreytj  The  Yankee  m  England,  p.  102. 

To  be  aneeaed  at.    Used  with  reference  to  magnitude.    A  thing  that 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  is  not  to  be  despised. 

My  knowledge  of  horse-flesh  ain*t  to  be  sneexsd  at.  I  boy  a  horse  for  fifty 
dollars,  and  sell  him  for  two  hundred ;  that  'a  skill,  —  it  ain't  cheat.  —  Sam  Slick, 
Human  Nature,  p.  178. 

Gtaieeaer.     A  dashing,  thorough-going  fellow.     Allusive  to  a  horse's 
snorting. 

It 's  awful  to  hear  a  minister  swear;  and  the  only  match  I  know  for  it  ia  to 
hear  a  regular  sneeser  of  a  sinner  quote  Scripture.  —  Sam  Slick. 

Bnell.     See  Leader. 

Snifter.    A  dram  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

A  young  man  at  the  dinner  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  having 
refused  a  glass  of  wine,  was  complimented  on  the  pictmre  of  moral 
grandeur  he  had  shown  in  so  doing:  — 

"  Not  a  single  glass  ?  "  asked  the  host. 

**No,"  said  the  excellent  young  man,  **I  never  drink  wine;  but,  if  you  have 
got  a  little  good  old  rye  whiskey,  I  don't  mind  taking  a  sn^fUr.** 

Snipe.     In  Wall  Street  slang,  a  curbstone  broker. 

Solid  brokers  are  wont  to  scoffingly  declare  that  [the  Open  Board]  represents 
some  hundred  millions  of  defunct  capital,  its  members  being  mainly  street  bank- 
rupts who  have  lost  credit  by  unfortunate  speculations.  They  are  simply  snipes 
and  lame  dudce.— Jfec^ftery,  Men  and  Mysteries  qf  Wall  Street,  p.  131. 

Snipe-Bill.   (Pron.  snibUl.)    The  iron  bolt  which  connects  the  body  of 
a  cart  or  other  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  the  axle.    Bhode  Island. 
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Snippy.  Finical;  and,  substantively,  a  finical  person.  A  woman's 
word.     In  the  South,  they  use  the  word  sniptioug.     See  Nipping. 

To  snoop.  (Dutch,  snoepen.)  To  clandestinely  eat  dainties  or  other 
victuals  which  have  been  put  aside.  A  servant  who  goes  slyly  into 
a  dairy-room  and  drinks  milk  from  a  pan,  or  a  child  who  makes 
free  with  the  preserves  in  the  cupboard,  is  said  to  be  mooping. 
The  term  is  peculiar  to  New  York. 

Bnooaer.  A  thief  who  follows  the  business  of  robbing  the  boarders 
at  hotels.  He  takes  board  and  lodgings,  and  endeavors  to  share  a 
room  and  become  familiar  with  some  country  merchant;  after  which, 
by  various  tricks,  he  succeeds  in  robbing  him.  The  police  reports 
of  New  York  exhibit  frequent  cases  of  this  system  of  depredation. 

Snore.  (Dutch,  snoer,  a  string.)  A  string  with  a  button  on  one  end 
to  spin  a  top  with.  This  term  is  retained  by  the  boys  of  Kew 
York. 

To  snore.  /  snore !  is  one  of  the  many  euphemistic  oaths  used  in 
New  England. 

A  countryman,  discussing  the  *'  Stamp  Act "  of  which  he  had 
just  heard,  says:  — 

I  vow,  I  swamp,  I  swear,  I  mutrt^ 
I  never  heard  the  like  before. 

Moving  Timti  and  No  FriemtU  (1750),  p.  4. 

I  hain't  lived  in  the  woods  to  be  skeered  at  owls,  I  more,  —  MargartL 

To  snort.  To  laugh  outright.  —  Brockets  Glosiory.  Used  in  low 
language  in  New  England. 

We  BlVmorted  and  snickered.  — Major  Dowmng^i  iMten,  p.  16. 

Snorter.     1.  A  dashing,  riotous  fellow.     A  vulgar  Western  term. 

*'  I  'm  a  roaring  earthquake  in  a  fight,**  song  out  one  of  the  half-hone,  hslf- 
alligator  sort  of  fellows,  **  a  real  morter  of  the  universe.  I  can  strike  as  hud  u 
fourth-proof  lightning,  and  keep  it  up,  rough  and  tumble,  as  long  as  a  wild-cat** 
Thorpe*i  Backwoods,  p.  183. 

2.  A  gale  of  wind. 

The  skipper  said,  after  we  have  had  our  grub,  we  must  make  all  snug,  for  we  're 
going  to  have  a  mtorier.  —  The  Cape  Ann  Fisherman, 

3.  The  edge  pieces  of  tortoise-shell,  called  also  toe-nails  or  nails. 

Snowball.     A  jeering  appellation  for  a  Negro. 

Snow-bound.    Obstructed,  hindered,  delayed  by  snow. 

Snub  up.  An  expression  used  by  canal-boatmen,  meaning  "  to  tie 
up  "  their  boats. 
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A  man  came  nubing  from  a  hoaie, 

Saying,  **  Snub  up  your  boat,  I  pray, 
8mib  up  your  boat,  muib  up,  alas, 

Snub  up  while  yet  yon  may/* 

Mark  Twam^  Roughmg  It,  p.  869. 

Bniioks.     To  go  snuckx,  to  share  equally. 

8ntiff-I>ipp«r.  One  who  makes  a  practice  of  chewing  snuff.  See  To 
dip  Snuff, 

BwaO'TmkMt.  {Melanetta  velvetina.)  The  coot  or  white  wing.  So 
called,  perhaps,  from  the  bright  red  of  the  bill  near  the  nostril. 
Connecticut. 

Snog.  A  projection  or  shoulder  against  which  a  piece  fits,  in 
machinery. 

To  snog.  To  conceal  from  the  owner;  to  purloin.  English  boys  use 
the  word  smug  in  a  similar  sense. 

I  *d  rather  starve  than  Riake  money  in  any  low  way.  I  *d  stoil  watches,  drop 
pocket-books,  or  do  any  thing  in  the  genteel  way,  but  I  *d  never  condescend  to 
aiutg  dogs.  — A  Glance  ai  New  York. 

X  antun  1    A  New  England  euphemism  for  I  swear  ! 

The  Yankee  boy,  with  staring  eyes, 

When  first  the  elephant  he  espies, 

With  wonder  mums,  and  swons,  and  cries, 

**  By  golly  !*'  —  iTome  Journal 

Bo  is  often  used  for  such.  An  old  form  of  speech,  which  may  now  be 
considered  antiquated. 

Professor  W ,  who  has  acquired  to  high  distinction  in  teaching  the  elements 

of  music  and  singing.  — N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Boak.  A  carousal;  thorough  drunkenness.  In  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  a  ** soaker"  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

When  reciprocating  a  treat  with  comrades,  they  take  a  less  quantity  at  a  time 
than  is  taken  at  the  North.  .  .  .  When  a  Southron  intends  to  have  a  toak^  he 
takes  the  bottle  to  his  bedside,  goes  to  bed,  and  lies  there  till  he  gets  drunk,  and 
becomes  sober,  when  he  gets  up.  —  Parmme^s  Tour  among  the  Planters, 

Boak,  Boaker.     An  old  soak  or  soaker  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

To  aoak.  To  bake  thoroughly.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  bread, 
which,  to  be  good,  must  be  macerated,  as  it  were,  in  the  caloric  of 
the  oven.  If  it  be  dough-baked,  the  complaint  is  that  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  soaked.  -^  Holloway,  This  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  New  England. 

Boap-Berry.  (Sapindus  marginatus,)  A  tree  growing  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  bearing  hard  black  nuts,  which 
are  strung  for  beads  and  crosses. 
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8oap-Iiook.  A  lock  of  hair  made  to  lie  smooth  by  soaping  it.  Henoe, 
also,  a  name  given  to  a  low  set  of  fellows  who  loonge  aboat  the 
markets,  engine-houses,  and  wharves  of  New  York,  and  are  always 
ready  to  engage  in  midnight  broils.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  another 
name  for  a  Rowdy  or  Loafer.  The  name  comes  from  their  wearing 
long  side-locks,  which  they  are  said  to  smear  with  soap,  in  order  U> 
give  them  a  sleek  appearance. 

The  way  my  last  letter  has  cradled  off  the  toap-locks^  and  imperiala,  and  goat- 
knots,  and  musty  shows,  is  truly  alarming.  —  Major  JvhWm  Courtship, 

Boap-Plant.  (Chlorogalum  pomeridianum.)  A  plant  common  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  aniole^  and  which, 
when  pounded  and  broken,  answers  the  purposes  of  soap.  Besides 
its  detergent  quality,  the  leaves  are  used  for  making  mats  for  saddle- 
cloths. 

After  leaving  the  creek,  we  ^lassed  a  barren  rolling  prairie  with  scanty  herbage, 
and  covered  with  the  palmilla  or  $oap-plant,  — IhuBion't  Adv.  in  Mexieo,  p.  217. 

Boary.     Inclined  to  soar;  taking  high  views;  imaginative. 

The  newspaper  correspondents  from  Western  Virginia  are  a  very  apary  or  a 
very  hoaxy  set  of  fellows. — PitUburg  DemocroL 

Bobbed.    Soaked;  wet.    Applied  to  lands.    An  English  word,  though 
little  used. 
The  high  lands  are  sobbed  and  boggy.  —  Lett,  from  CharUtton^  N.  Y.  Herald, 

Boodolager.  This  strange  word  is  probably  a  perversion  in  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  doxology,  a  stanza  sung  at  the  close  of  religious 
services,  and  as  a  signal  of  dismissal.  Hence,  a  socdolager  is  a  con- 
clusive argument;  the  winding  up  of  a  debate;  a  settler;  and  figura^ 
tively,  in  a  contest,  a  heavy  blow,  which  shall  bring  it  to  a  close. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  patent  fish-hook,  having  two  hooks 
which  close  upon  each  other  by  means  of  a  spring  as  soon  as  the 
fish  bites,  thereby  securing  its  victim. 

In  his  remarks  on  an  excellent  move  at  a  game  of  chess,  the  editor 
of  the  "  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  observes:  — 

This  is  a  socdolager ;  there  is  not  even  temporary  relief  to  be  obtained ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  game  is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  is  certainly  neat. 

I  gave  the  fellow  a  90od*dager  over  his  head  with  the  barrel  of  my  gon,  when 
he  sot  oi!  as  if  the  devil  had  kick*d  him  on  eend.  —  CrodtetVs  Btar-HnsU. 

Oh !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  the  fight,  as  I  aimed  a  socdolager  at  the  fellow, 
he  ducked  his  head,  and,  hitting  him  awkwardly,  I  sprained  my  wrist  —  Colonel 
Jones's  Fighty  A  Kentucky  Story. 

This  word  has  been  adopted  in  England,  and,  not  understanding 
it  in  the  least,  it  is  written  slogdoUager^  from  the  vulgar  dog,  to  hit 
out  hard. 
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up,  Diggers  1  dash,  smash,  sack,  and  smito, 

SloffdoUagUe^  and  slay  *eiD : 
Them  Southern  skunks  ain*t  much  to  fight, 

So  at  *em,  darn  'em !  flav  *em ! 

[London]  Punchy  Jonathah't  Appeal  to  SambOf  Aug.,  IMS. 

Sociable.     1.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  sofa. 

2.  A  gathering  of  people  for  sociable  purposes.     New  England. 

Notice.  —  A  Sociable  will  be  given  at  Campus  Hall,  on  Monday  evening.  — 
Winttead  (Conn.)  Herald. 

One  of  the  aociaUes  of  the  Soldiers*  Aid  Society  was  held  in  Camp's  Hall,  on 
Monday  evening.  —  Litchfield  Enquirer. 

Booialistlo.     Appertaining  to  the  principles  of  socialism. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  assure  the  *^  Courier  "  that  it  is  greatly,  grievously  wrong 
in  supposing  that  we  shrink,  or  falter,  or  despond  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
France,  in  view  of  the  prominence  and  imminence  given  to  social  theories  and 
ideas  by  the  new  Revolution.  On  the  contrary,  our  coliimns  will  bear  witness 
that  we  have,  from  the  hour  that  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  was  known  here,  to 
this  m<Nnent,  profoundly  rejoiced  in  the  Revolution  itself,  and  more  especially 
in  its  Kdalistic  aspects  and  tendencies.  —  N.  Y,  TVt&une,  April  25, 1848. 

Booiety.  1.  In  Connecticut,  a  number  of  families  united  aDdinoor* 
porated  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  public  worship  is  called  an 
ecclesioMtical  society.  This  is  a  parish,  except  that  it  often,  in  recent 
usage,  has  not  territorial  limits.  In  Massachusetts,  such  an  incorpo- 
rated society  is  usually  called  a  **  parish,"  though  consisting  of 
persons  only,  without  regard  to  territory.  —  Webster. 

2.  A  small  assembly  for  worship.  New  Jersey;  formerly  in  New 
England. 

8.  The  communicants  and  catechumens,  or  **  members  received 
on  trial"  (probationers)  by  a  preacher,  8cc.  Methodist  Episc.  Ch. 
Both  these  applications  of  the  word  came  from  England.  —  See 
Hist,  o/^  Methodism. 

To  sock.  To  press  by  a  hard  blow  a  man's  hat  over  his  head  and 
face.  Used  in  Rhode  Island.  I  have  never  heard  it  elsewhere. 
The  New  York  term  is  to  crown.  In  Berkshire,  England,  to  sock 
is  to  strike  a  hard  blow.  —  Wright^  Prov.  Die. 

In  this  sense,  we  sometimes  hear  the  word.  Two  loafers  are 
fighting;  one  of  the  crowd  cries  out,  *'  Sock  U  to  him." 

Boda.  Grenerally  said  instead  of  **  soda-water  ; "  as,  ^*  Take  a  glass  of 
soda. ' '    See  A  Ikali  Desert, 

Boda-Prairle.  A  plain  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  soda,  else* 
where  called  natron.  These  plains,  of  great  eztenti  are  found  in 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 
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Boft^Com.  Flattery.  The  more  oommon  terms  are  <<  soft  sawder  *' 
and  <<  soft  soap,"  which  see. 

I  allowed  that  the  old  man  was  pretty  green,  or  he  M  never  swallowed  all  ths 
m>/i  com  I  fed  him  on.  —  Major  Bunkum,  Spirit  of  the  Tunes, 

BoftlineM.  Manner  ot  one  who  moves  or  works  softly;  quality  of 
moving,  or  of  that  which  is  done  softly. 

The  inefficiency  and  decline  of  ...  are  the  natural  results  of  the  toJtUnem 
and  pliancy  which  have  characterized  it.  —  Refiectiont  of  a  Vitiior  upon  the 
Character  o/Dr,  Emmont,  by  Rev,  E.  A.  Park. 

Soft  Money.  Paper  money;  greenbacks.  In  the  contest  for  and 
against  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  (in  1876),  the  term  soft 
money  was  applied  to  the  issues  of  paper,  and  hard  money  to  those  of 
gold  and  silver.  So,  those  who  would  flood  the  country  with  paper 
money  were  called  the  so/l  money  party ;  and  the  advocates  of  a  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  the  hard  money  party. 

Hendricks,  after  being  defeated  by  Tilden*s  organization,  waa  persoaded  to 
take  the  second  place  on  the  [Presidential]  ticket:  it  was  from  this  that  TUdca 
sorrendered  to  his  soft  money  associate.  —  Providence  Journal^  Oct.  10, 1876. 

Soft  Sawder,  i.  e.  Soft  Solder,    Flattery;  blaniey. 

Sam  Slick  said  he  trusted  to  soft  sawder  to  get  his  wooden  clocks  into  a  house, 
and  to  human  nature  that  they  should  never  come  out  again. — Nature  and 
Human  Nature,  p.  311. 

There  *8  all  sorts  of  ways  of  soft  sawderin\  Here  *s  a  politician;  and,  if  he 
don't  know  how  to  lay  it  on  thick,  it  *s  a  pity.  He  intends  his  whitewash  shall 
stick.  —  Sam  Sltck,  Wise  Saws^  p.  89. 

To  soft  sawder.     To  flatter;  to  blarney. 

I  don*t  like  to  be  left  alone  with  a  gall :  it  *8  plaguy  apt  to  set  me  a  soft  sawder' 
m*  and  a  courtin\  —  Sam  SUck  in  England,  p.  19. 

Boft-Bhell  Grab  or  Soft  Crab.     See  Shedder  Crab. 

Solt-Bhell  Democrats,  Soft-BheUs,  or  Bofts.  The  less  conservative 
division  of  the  New  York  Democrats.     See  Hardshell  Democrats. 

At  a  Democratic  meeting  in  the  County  of  Orleans,  N.  Y.,  in 
September,  1S58,  it  was:  — 

Resolved, — That  the  terms  Hunker,  Barnburner,  Soft^sheU,  and  Hardshell, 
have  become  obsolete,  and  hereafter  we  will  be  known  only  by  the  term  Demo- 
crat ;  and  that  we  will  regard  all  as  such  who  are  sound  upon  national  politics, 
and  adhere  to  the  usages  of  the  party. 

Soft  Boap.    Flattery;  blarney.     A  vulgar  phrase,  though  much  used. 
See  Soft  Sawder. 

To  soft  soap.    To  flatter;  to  blarney. 

I  am  tired  of  this  system  of  placemen  soft  soaping  the  people,  —  telling  them 
just  before  an  election  what  tine,  honest,  noble,  generous  fellowa  they  are,  aad 
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dMn,  jnst  after  election,  turning  their  b«cks  on  HbMn.  —  diike  WaUk,  SpMck^ 
Sept.,  1843. 

My  popularity  with  the  ladies  was  amazin*.  To  see  them  flattering  and  aojt 
mx^ng  me  all  at  once,  you  would  have  sworn  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  pick  and 
choose.  —  McCUntack^s  Tales. 

Ton  don*t  catch  me  a  slanderin*  folks  behind  their  backs,  and  then  toft  to<qrim* 
them  to  their  faces.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen,  p.  308. 

Soft  TMng.     Any  piece  of  lack  or  saccess. 

Soft  Woodlands.  A  term  applied,  in  the  British  Provinces,  to  the 
districts  or  intervals  covered  with  various  species  of  pine-trees. 

Bog.     A  lethargy. 

8old.     Cheated;  deceived;  taken  in.     See  Seil. 
An  advertiser  of  American  watches  says:  — 

The  foreign  watch  is  made  by  women  and  boys  by  hand,  and  are  irregular  in 
their  movement  They  nre  only  designed  to  sell,  and  the  buyer  is  most  thor- 
oughly told,  —  Ntwqiaptr, 

Bo  iKsng.     Used  in  taking  leave,  like  *<  Good-by."    Louisiana. 

Borne.  1.  Somewhat;  something.  Ex.  :'*  He  is  nom^  better  than  he 
was;"  "It  rains  «ome,"  &c.  Used  chiefly  by  the  illiterate. — 
Pickering^B  Vocabulary. 

2.  Of  some  account;  considerable;  notable;  famous.  A  modem 
slang  use  of  the  word. 

A  mere  glance  would  tell  the  gazer  that  this  gentleman  was  no  ordinary  man, 
either  in  a  physical  or  mental  point  of  view :  as  an  ancient  Roman  poet  used  ele- 
gantly to  express  it,  it  at  once  became  evident  that  he  was  '*  some."  —  N.  Orleant 
Delta. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  hare  any  canebrakes  at  the  North ;  but  oar  Georgia 
canebrakes  are  some,  I  can  tell  you.  —  Lett,  from  Georgia^  N.  T.  Spirit  of  ikt 
Timet. 

When  a  boy,  our  trapper  was  **  tomt^^^  he  said,  with  the  rifle,  and  always  had 
a  hankering  for  the  West.  —  i^tueton.  Far  Wett,  p.  64. 

We  don*t  remember  a  closer  or  severer  winter  since  that  in  which  the  old 
Tribune  office  burnt  down,  which  was  admitted  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  be 
"some  "  in  the  way  of  cold  winters.  —N.  Y.  Tribtme^  Hay  15,  1849. 

Hiram  Twine  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  go-ahead  Yankee.  He  was  tome  on 
horses,  numerous  at  billiards,  immense  at  ten-pins,  and  upwards  of  considerable 
among  the  politicians.  —  Knickerbodker  Mag.^  March,  1856. 

The  foUowing  upon  the  Carpet-bigger  is  from  a  newspaper:  — 

I  *m  tomt  on  **  Constitutions  *' 

For  a  late  rebellious  State ; 
And  I  'm  tomt  on  persecutions 

Of  disloyal  men  I  hate; 
I  *m  some  at  nigger  meetings, 

When  white  folks  ain*t  about, 

40 
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And  «MM  among  the  nigger  gmis, 
When  their  marms  don*t  know  they  *re  ooL 

I  *ni  aome  on  a  convention, 

When  I  draw  an  "  X  **  per  day, 
And  opposed  to  all  adjournments, 

If  I  only  draw  my  pay. 
I  drew  it  down  at  Jackson, 

Where  for  montha  I  kept  my  seat, 
And  I  laid  a  heavy  tax  on 

All  yon  wear  and  drink  and  eat. 

Bat  now  my  day  is  over, 

My  Constitution's  killed, 
Again  I  am  a  rover, 

And  my  pockets  are  not  filled. 
All  my  money  haa  been  spent  on 

An  electioneering  **  bum,"  — 
Farewell  to  Mississippi, 

''Ok,  Iwiah  IwuUrhum! 
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Some  Pumpkins.  A  term  in  use  at  the  South  and  West,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  equally  elegant  phrase  **  small  potatoes.*'  The  foraier 
is  applied  to  any  thing  large  or  noble ;  the  latter  to  any  thing  small 
or  mean. 

A  writer  in  the  *'  Pennsylvanian,"  under  date  of  Nov.  15, 1849, 
thus  explains  its  origin :  — 

''  I  am  not  aware  of  the  saying  being  incorporated  into  any  play 
extant,  although  it  can  claim  an  existence  of  nearly  sixty  years. 
It  originated  with  James  Fennell,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year  '92.  As  the  circimistance  which 
gave  rise  to  it  is  somewhat  singular,  I  take  the  extract  from  his 
life,  published  in  the  year  1814,  which  gave  birth  to  an  expression 
that  has  now  become  a  part  and  portion  of  our  polite^  and  I  may 
say  n€to,  style  of  conversation.  When  quite  a  lad,  Fennell,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Mosely,  and  the  celebrated  philosopher  Mr.  Walker, 
and  son,  made  the  tour  of  France.  Speaking  of  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  the  author  says:  — 

*  I  recollect  nothing  of  consequence  that  took  place,  till  we  arrived  at  the  cele 
brated  city  of  Rouen.  Physic  and  philosophy  had,  from  their  situation  in  front, 
a  wide  share  of  vision ;  but  young  Walker  and  myself  could  only  look  down. 
Wishing,  however,  to  see  all  we  conld,  we  kept  peeping  through  our  little  win- 
dows. As  we  were  passing,  without  our  [the  young  ones]  knowing  it,  the  famoas 
Cathedral  of  Rouen,  young  Walker,  peeping  through  his  little  square,  exclaimed, 
**  Look,  Fennell,  whattmmeMwjtNfm/i^iM."  His  father,  who  had  been  attentively 
gazing  at  the  building,  turned  round,  exclaiming,  **  God  I  can  yoo  be  looking  at 
pumpkins,  while  you  are  passing  such  a  cathedral  as  this?**  Young  Walker 
observed  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  passing,  for  he  could  see  nothing 
above  the  ground.* 
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**Toang  Fennell  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  plaguing 
Walker  about  the  pumpkins ;  so,  whenever  they  approached  a  stately 
building  or  towering  spire,  he  would  invariably  exclaim,  *  Look, 
Walter,  there  are  **  some  pumpkins  /  *' '  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
it  became  a  favorite,  if  not  a  common  saying,  as  it  is  to  this  day." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  circimistantial,  and  the  origin  it  assigns 
may  be  the  true  one ;  yet  the  stress  which  is  always  laid  on  the 
**  same  "  in  this  phrase  shows  that  it  has  the  purely  adjectival  sense 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  word  under  number  two,  whereas  the 
anecdote  gives  it  its  usual  pronominal  meaning. 

Although  the  Mexican  women  are  not  distinguished  for  heanty,  I  never  re- 
member once  to  have  seen  an  ugly  woman.  Their  briUiant  eyes  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  of  feature,  and  their  figures  are  ftiU  and  voluptuoua.  Now  and  then, 
moreover,  one  does  meet  with  a  perfect!}*  beautiful  creature;  and,  when  a  Mexi- 
can woman  does  combine  such  perfection,  she  is  *^  tome pumpkuUf**  as  the  Missoo- 
rians  say  when  they  wish  to  express  something  superlative  in  the  female  line.  — 
Muxion^s  Adventure*  in  Mexico^  p.  67. 

General  Cass  is  tome  pumpkint^  and  will  do  the  needful  in  the  office  line,  if  he 
is  elected,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  his  fate.  I  am  no  Democret,  as  em- 
braced on  their  whole  platform ;  but  I  am,  what  I  concei?e  to  be,  a  ^Meast  evil  ** 
man.  — J^.  Y.  Herald,  June  21,  1848. 

Franklin  was  a  poor  printer-boy,  and  Washington  only  a  land  surveyor ;  yet 
they  growed  to  be  jome/wmpibifu.  —  Sam  Slick,  Naimre  tmd  Htamm  Natttre, 

I*m  out  of  my  cradle,  I  *m  safe  through  my  teens, 

I  guess T  *m  ** some pumpidnt,**  and  think  I  know  beans; 

Henceforth  I  *m  to  battle,  with  banner  unfurled. 

And  carve  my  way  through  a  thundering  rough  world  —  Doeatiets. 

From  a  poem  that  appeared  in  the  **  London  Times,"  on  American 
affairs,  during  the  late  crvil  war:  — 

And  these  vos  the  tidins  this  news  it  did  tell, 
That  great  Yankee  Doodle  vos  going  to — veil, 
That  he  vos  a-voUoped  by  Jefferson  D., 
And  no  longer  tomepunkint  vos  likely  to  be. 

Bome^rheres,  like  anywheres  and  nowheres,  is  a  common  vulgarism; 
as,  **  A  hundred  dollars,  or  somewkeres  there  along,"  t.  e,  there- 
abouts. 

Boon.  At  the  South,  this  word  is  frequently  used  by  all  classes  as  a 
substitute  for  early.  Thus  one  says,  if  about  to  depart  on  a  journey, 
'*  I  shall  put  out  (t.  e,  start)  soon  in  the  morning."  *'  I  shall  be  there 
toon  in  the  evening." 

Boot-Tea.  A  decoction  of  soot  taken  from  a  chimney,  believed  by 
some  old  grannies  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  colic  or  cholera. 
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"  b  anj  thing  the  matter  ?  **  said  she. 

Said  I,  not  to  be  impolite,  **  A  sudden  pain,  ma'am.    It  *s  over.** 
And  then,  — oh  I  Thomas,  — and  then  she  scraped  the  chimney,  — the  kifcbeo 
chimney,  —  and  made  9ootUeay  which  she  said  was  the  only  remedy  for  symp- 
toms of  cholera.  —  Grinder  Paper§,  p.  198. 

8oph.  In  the  American  colleges,  an  abbreyiation  of  Sophomore.  ~ 
BaWs  CoUege  Words. 

8cph$  wha  ha*  in  commons  fed  1 
8cph»  wha  ha'  in  commons  bled  I 
Bppkt  wha  ne'er  from  commons  fled ! 

Paddings,  steaks,  or  wines  1  —  MebeUiad,  p.  M. 

Bopbomore.  This  word  has  generally  been  considered  an  American 
barbarism,  but  was  probably  introduoed  into  our  country  at  a  ?ery 
early  period  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  Among  the 
cant  terms  at  that  University,  as  given  in  the  <*  Gradus  ad  Canta. 
brigiam,"  we  find  Soph-Mor  as  the  next  distinctive  appellatioQ  to 
Freshman.  It  is  added  that  a  writer  in  the  *^  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine **  thinks  Mor  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  fAapia^  introdoced 
at  a  time  when  the  **  Encomium  Moriaa,"  the  **  Praise  of  Folly, "by 
Erasmus,  was  so  generally  used.  The  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
word,  from  iro<l>6s  and  fuop6sy  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  incorrect 
The  young  Sophs  at  Cambridge  appear  formerly  to  have  received 
the  adjunct  mor,  fuap6st  to  their  names,  either  as  one  they  courted 
for  the  reason  mentioned  above,  or  as  one  given  them  in  sport  for 
the  supposed  exhibition  of  inflated  feeling  in  entering  upon  their 
new  honors.  The  term  thus  applied  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  rerf 
early  period  from  Cambridge  in  England  to  Cambridge  in  America, 
aa  tiie  next  distinctive  appellation  to  Freshmen,  and  thus  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  second  of  the  four  classes  in  our  American  col- 
leges, while  it  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  known,  even  as  a  cant 
word,  at  the  parent  institution  in  England  from  whence  it  came.  ^ 
Prof,  Ooodrichf  in  Webster* s  Dictionary, 

When  first  we  enter  Freshman  year, 
Sopk'vtort  malioe  oft  we  fear ; 
But  soon  the  trying  hour  is  past, 
And  free  from  care  we  sing  at  last. 

tiongs  ofHamiitonj  Carm.  CoUeffenda^  p.  144. 

Another  meaning,  derived,  it  would  appear,  from  the  characteristics  of  ths 
BophonwrBf  yet  not  very  creditable  to  him,  is  bombastic,  inflated  in  style  and 
manner. — /.  C.  Caihotm, 

Sophomorioal.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  Sophomore.  —  HaWs  CoUege 
Words,  A  term  also  applied  to  speeches  and  writings  containing 
high-sounding  words  and  but  little  sense. 
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Bettor  to  toce  th«  prowling  panther's  path 
Hum  meet  the  itomi  of  Bophomtfrie  wrmth. 

Harvardiami. 

Bopsyrine.  A  variety  of  apple  much  prized  for  its  delicate  flayer. 
Connecticut.  The  name  is  clearly  made  from  Sapsonvine  or  Sap»- 
in-wine,  a  gilly-flower.  Gilly-flower  is  also  a  name  designating  a 
kind  of  apple. 

Bora  or  Boree.  (^Rallus  Carolinug,)  The  Carolina  rail,  a  bird  which 
assembles  in  large  numbers  on  the  reedy  shores  of  the  larger  rivers 
in  the  Middle  and  adjoining  warmer  States,  at  the  approach  of 
autumn,  and  affords  abundant  employment  to  the  sportsman  at  that 
season.  —  NuUall, 

8orr6l-A«e.     See  Sour- Wood. 

Borter,  for  sort  o\     Sort  of,  kind  of. 

They  had  with  them  a  long-legged  chap,  a  torter  lawyer;  and  he  advised  them 
to  try  and  get  the  time  of  punishment  put  off,  and  that  would  give  *em  a  chance 
to  nm  them  off.  —  Spirit  of  the  Time$, 

Boaale  or  Bosile.  A  lazy  or  sluttish  woman.  Connecticut.  In  the 
south  of  England,  toss-brangle  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

To  aoaale  or  soaale.  To  splash.  Connecticut.  In  Sussex,  England, 
as  well  as  in  Connecticut,  it  means  to  make  a  slop. 

A  sand-piper  glided  along  the  shore;  she  ran  after  it,  bat  could  not  catch  it; 
the  sat  down,  and  aotdtd  her  feet  in  the  foam.  —  Margaret^  p.  8. 

Bot    1.  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  past  tense  or  past  participle  of 

to  set. 

I  wish  Seth  would  talk  with  yon  soma  time,  Doctor.  Along  in  the  spring,  he 
waa  down  helpin*  me  to  lay  stone  fence,  —  it  was  when  we  was  fencin*  off  the 
south  pastur'  lot,  —  and  we  talked  pretty  nigh  all  day,  and  it  re'lly  did  seem  to 
me  that  the  longer  we  talked,  the  totter  Seth  grew.  -^  AtlatUid  Monthly ^  Jan., 
1808. 

2.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  for  sat. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Bo8tonfan*8  flnt  appearance  in  polite  society  in  Arkansas. 
The  company  were  engaged  in  dancing,  but  the  loveliest  female  present  occupied 
a  cliair  at  the  window  without  a  partner.  Stopping  up  to  the  lady  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  his  mind  greatly  excited  for  fear  of  a  refusal,  be  exclaimed :  — 

**  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  grace  me  with  your  company  for  the  next 
set?** 

Her  lustrous  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  her  white  pearly  teeth  fairly 
glistened  in  the  flickering  candle-light,  her  heaving,  snowy  bosom  rose  and  fell 
with  joyful  rapture,  as  she  replied :  — 

*'Tea,  sir-ee!  for  I  have  so<,  andeo«,  and  sot,  tttll  have  abont  tnk  root  I  '*-> 
Wadungton  £vemng  Star^  Sept  3, 1858. 

Bots.    Yeast.    Virginia. 
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8ot-Weed.  Tobaooo,  formerly  so  called  in  Maryland.  A  S&t-wnd 
Factor  was  a  dealer  in  tobacco.  One  who  cultiyated  it  was  calfed  a 
'*  Sot-weed  Planter." 

These  tot-weed  planters  crowd  the  shoar, 
In  hue  as  tawny  as  a  Moor. 

Cookf  Sot^weed  Factor  (1708),  p.  2. 

When  aged  Roan,  not  us'd  to  falter, 
If  you  remember,  slipH  his  Halter ; 
As  Presbyterians  leave  the  Church, 
Left  Bot'wetd  Factor  in  the  Lurch. 

Cook,  Sot^eed  Jtedivmu  (1710),  pi  9. 

Bou-marquee.     An  old  copper  coin  known  as  the  sov,  crossed  or 

marked,  thereby  rendering  it  of  little  or  no  value  as  currency.    "  I 

would  not  give  a  sou-marquee  for  a  thing,"  means  that  the  article 

in  question  is  not  worth  a  marked  sou;  that  is,  good  for  nothing, 

worthless. 

But  what  cares  shoddy  for  all  these  things  ? 
Shoddy,  the  richest  of  paper  kings; 
Shoddy,  who  dances,  fiddles,  and  sings 

On  the  crater  of  wild  inflation  ? 
What  does  he  care  ?    Not  a  »au^mar^Ue ; 
He  fattens  and  battens  in  luxury, 
As  if  his  reign  were  a  thing  to  be 

Of  eternal  perpetuation.  —  Sof^f  Shoddy. 

Bound  on  the  Goose.  A  phrase  originating  in  the  Kansas  troubles, 
and  signifying  true  to  the  cause  of  slavery. 

Bonr-Qtun.     A  species  of  Nyssa.     See  Qum, 

Bour  Krout.  (Grerm.  sauer  Kraut.)  Sour  cabbage;  that  is,  cabbage 
cat  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it  becomes 
sour. 

The  Dutch  burghers  were  ordered  not  to  buy  [of  the  Yankees]  any  of  their 
Weathersfield  onions,  wooden  bowls,  &c.,  and  to  furnish  them  with  no  suppiieB  of 
gin,  gingerbread,  or  towr  krout.  —  Knideerbocker^s  New  York, 

Bonr  Bop.  A  West  India  fruit.  The  Anona  muricata,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Guandbana;  by  the  French,  Corossolj  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Indian  name,  Suirsaak.  —  Bost.  Jour.  Nat,  Hut.,  II.  211. 
See  Sweet  Sop  and  Custard  Apple. 

Sour- Wood.  (Andromeda  arborea.)  A  beautiful  tree,  which,  from 
the  large  quantity  of  acid  present  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  sometimes 
called  Sorrel-tree. 

Bontfa.  The  term  Southern  States,  or  the  South ,  is  very  oommonlj 
used  to  denote  all  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in 
which  slavery  exists.     See  North. 
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8<mtii  AmeiloaiiB.    That  branch  of  the  American  or  Know*Nothing 
party  which  belongs  to  the  South,  and  favors  alayezy. 

Boutfaerniam.     Sentiment,  principle,  or  characteristic  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  States. 

Southemism  has  raised  the  standard  and  gauge  of  social  condition  absolutelj; 
and  those  who  are  so  unfortanate  as  not  to  be  high-bom,  t.  e.  bom  at  the  Soath, 
.  .  .  must  eke  out  their  shortcomings  with  Soathera  ardor  and  pro-alarery  faith. 
N.  r.  Tribune,  July  15,  1861. 

Soutbernwisa.    Toward,  in  favor  of,  the  South. 

I  fonnd  them  SotUkemwUe  inclined  in  sentiment  and  feeling.  —  N.  T.  Herald* 

Sonthron  or  Southerner.     A  native  of  the  Southern  States. 

Sifuthroiu,  hear  your  country  call  you  I 
Up,  lest  worse  than  death  befall  yon ! 

To  arms!  To  arms!  To  arms,  in  Dixie! 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-^res  are  lighted, 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united ! 

Albert  Pike,  SouthrorUj  hear  jfour  Country  eaU  you. 

Great  Seward  shall  gull  the  Southrom,  like  a  wily  diplomat, 
With  promises  and  tinmmery,  with  *t  other,  this,  and  that 

Charleston  Mercury^  1861,  Sot^f  Fort  Sumter. 

Of  all  the  mighty  nations,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West, 

Our  glorious  Southern  nation  is  the  greatest  and  the  best; 

We  have  room  for  all  true  Southrons^  with  our  stars  and  bars  unfurled, 

And  a  general  invitation  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Ji^>elUon  Record,  Song  for  the  South. 

Boverelgn.     1.  One  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  a  voter. 

2.  One  who  favors  the  (so  called)  *'  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty.'' 

Nisson  said  that  he  could  not  be  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy.  .  .  .  Instantly  the  **»overeign8"  in  attendance  pitched  into  tlM 
audacious  recusant,  and  beat  him  till  he  could  not  stand.  —  New  Orleant  Cor, 
N.  7.  Tribune,  1863. 

BoTereigna  of  Industry.     A  name  assumed  by  artisans  in  the  United 

States,  who,  by  co-operative  measures,  endeavor  to  secure  labor's 

products  at  cost,  dispensing  with  middlemen. 

Boaodont.  A  certain  or  uncertain  dentifrice,  extensively  made  known 
by  placards  on  fences  and  rocks  by  the  roadside. 

To  soBile.    To  splash.     See  Sossle. 

Space.     Floor.     Second  space,  first  floor.    Massachusetts. 

Spake.  The  preterite  of  sptak.  This  antiquated  word  is  still  heard 
occasionally  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  conversation.  —  Pickering. 

Spalt.  (Germ.  «pa//fn.)  A  split.  New  England.  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land as  a  verb,  to  split.    Holinshed  (1577)  used  it  as  an  adjective. 

Span.  (Dutch.)  A  span  of  horses  consists  of  two  of  nearly  the  same 
color,  and  otherwise  nearly  alike,  which  are  usually  harnessed  side 
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by  side.  The  word  ngnifies  properly  the  same  as  <*y<dce"  when 
applied  to  honied  cattle,  from  buckling  or  fastening  together.  Bat 
in  America,  span  always  implies  resemblance  in  color  at  least;  it 
being  an  object  of  ambition  with  gentlemen  and  with  teamstere  to 
unite  two  horses  abreast  that  are  alike.  —  Webster.  This  use  of  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  or  glo*- 
saries. 
To  span.  To  agree  in  color  or  in  color  and  size ;  as,  '*  The  horses  span 
well."    New  England.  —  Webster, 

To  apancel.     1.  To  tie  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal,  particularly  a  cow 
when  milking.     Provincial  in  England. 

2.  To  prevent  a  crab  from  biting,  by  sticking  the  point  of  a  leg 
into  the  base  of  each  movable  claw. 

Span  Clean  or  Bpandy  Clean.     Very  clean,  perfectly  clean. 

Spanish  Bayonet.     (Yucca  treculiana,)    A  name  commonly  given  to 

the  very  sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves  of  a  species  of  Yucca  growing 

in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.     The  fruit  is  edible  and 

resembles  the  papaw. 

The  cactus  growing  rank,  tortuous,  and  grotesqnelv,  and  the  yncGa,  or  SpamA 
baifonetj  here  a  low  clump  of  sharp-pointed,  stiff,  tusk-like  leaves,  indieated  oar 
approach  to  Mexico.  —  Oltnsted'i  Texas^  p.  188. 

Spare  Room.     Usually  a  furnished  chamber  for  a  guest;  also  called 
a  Spare  Chamber, 

T6  spark  it.     To  court.     Used  chiefly  in  New  England. 

You  were  a  nation  sight  wiser  than  Brother  Jonathan,  Sister  Keziah,  poor  little 
Aniinadah,  and  all  the  rest ;  and,  above  all,  my  owny  towny  Lydia,  the  Deacoa*s 
darlin*  darter,  with  whom  I  've  sparked  it,  pretty  oftentimes,  so  late.  —  D.  HmSf 
phreyt.  The  Yankee  m  England. 

Miss  Sal,  I  *B  going  to  say  as  how 

We  '11  ^>ark  it  here  to  night; 
I  kind  of  love  you,  Sal,  I  vow. 

And  mother  said  I  might. 

/.  G.  Fetsenden,  Song,  Yankee  Doodle. 

Some  think  I  ought  to  get  married,  and  two  or  three  have  tried  to  spark  U  with 
me ;  but  I  never  listen  to  none  of  their  flattery.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  120. 

Sparking.     **  To  go  a  sparking  **  is  to  go  a  courting.     A  common 

expression  in  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Crow  was  soon  overtaken;  Lientenant^colonel  Simcoe  accosted 
him  roughly,  called  him  **Tory,'*  nor  seemed  to  believe  bis  excuses,  when,  ia 
the  American  idiom  for  courtship,  he  said  **he  had  only  been  iparhing.*^  —  Sim- 
coe, Military  Journal,  p.  73. 

He  rolled  his  eyee  horribly,  and  said  that  that  was  the  way  the  young  men 
cast  sheep's  eyes  when  they  went  a  sparking.  —  Mrs.  davers^s  Western  Clem*' 
ings,  p.  16. 
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She's  courted  been,  by  many  b  lad, 

And  knows  how  q/arkimg  *s  done,  sir; 
With  Jonathan  she  was  right  ghul 

To  have  a  little  fun,  sir.  —  Song,  Yankee  Doodle. 

Finally  I  swore  that  if  I  ever  meddled,  or  had  any  dealings  with  the  feminine 
gender  again  in  the  MparHng  line,  I  wish  I  might  be  hanged.  —  McClimtock, 
BeedUU  CourUhip. 

Sparse.  (Lat.  iparsus,)  Scattered;  thinly  spread;  not  dense. — 
P.  Mag,  This  word  has  been  regarded  as  of  American  origin; 
but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language. 
It  is  in  common  use  in  America,  though  little  used  in  England.  — 
Worcester, 

Spanaly.     In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner;  thinly.  —  Worcester, 

The  country  between  Trinity  River  and  the  Mississippi  is  qnruly  settled,  con- 
taining less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile,  one  in  four  being  a  slave.  — 
Oimsted't  Texas,  p.  365. 

Bparro^r-OrasB.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  asparagus  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  sometimes  in  the  New  York  market  contracted 
to  ^^  grass,**  Hence  the  celebrated  charade  by  a  certain  alder- 
man:— 

My  first  is  a  little  thing  vot  hops  —  ({porrotv); 
My  second  brings  us  good  hay  crops  —  (gran) ; 
My  whole  I  eats  with  mutton-chops  —  {iparfwo^grass), 

Pegge,  Jneodotes  of  the  J£nglith  Language,  p.  64. 

Bpat.     1.  A  slap.     *' He  gave  me  a  xpa/ on  the  side  of  the  head.'* 
2.  A  petty  combat;  a  little  quarrel  or  dissension.     A  vulgar  use 
of  the  word  in  New  England.  —  Webster, 

The  National  Bank  and  the  Mechanic*s  Banking  Association  have  had  a  stand- 
ing tpai  for  some  time.  —  N,  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Messrs.  B and  W have  resigned  their  seats  in 

the  cabinet.  There  has  been  a  ^aat  of  course ;  but  there  ma}*  be  many  more 
before  either  of  the  Secretaries  will  resign  $6,000  a  year.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune, 

To  spat.     1.  To  slap. 

The  little  Isabel  leaped  up  and  down,  tpatting  her  hands.  —  Margaret, 

2.  To  dispute ;  to  quarrel.    A  low  word.    New  England. 

Speaker.    A  book  of  declamatory  pieces. 

BiMO.  A  contraction  of  specxdoHon ;  as,  *'  He  made  a  good  spec  in 
flour." 

Bpeolal  Deposit.  A  deposit  made  in  a  bank  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  depositor,  and  whi<^  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  bank 
to  be  used  by  it  in  its  business. 
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Special  Partner.  A  member  of  a  limited  partnership,  who  fomisheB 
certain  funds  to  the  common  stock,  and  whose  liability  extends  no 
further  than  the  funds  furnished.  — Kent*s  CommentarieSf  Vol.  III. 
p.  85. 

Bpeoial  Partnerahip.  A  partnership  limited  to  a  particular  branch  of 
business,  or  to  one  particular  subject.  — Judge  Story, 

Bpeole,  for  a  /tpecies.  A  grammatical  blunder  occasionally  heard  in 
speaking,  but  not  often  met  with  in  writing.  The  '^  New  York 
Tribune,"  however,  of  May  19,  1858,  in  describing  a  new  game- 
trap,  says:  — 

The  Bize  of  the  trap,  the  height  at  which  it  ought  to  be  suspended,  sod  the 
nature  of  the  bait,  depends  upon  the  q>€cie  of  the  animal  hunted  for. 

Speck  or  Spec.     A  bit;  in  the  least;  a  specule. 

I  doubled  up  my  fist,  for  I  did  not  like  the  treatment  a  tpee.  —  8.  8k€k  U 
England,  ch.  3. 

Speck  and  Applejeea.  (Dutch,  $pek  en  appeltjets.)  Pork  fat  and 
apples  cut  up  and  cooked  together.  An  old-fashioned  Dutch  dish 
still  made  in  New  York. 

Speoa,  for  spectacles. 

My  ma'  was  used  to  put  on  her  tptct^  and  say,  — .  —  NeaTi  Charcoal  8keitkt$, 

Spell.  A  turn  of  work ;  a  vicissitude  of  labor.  Often  used  in  a  86o> 
ondary  sense,  to  denote  a  short  torn,  a  little  time,  a  bout,  a  fit; 
and  is  applied  particularly  to  work,  to  sickness,  or  to  the  weather. 
Common  in  England. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it  above  four  hours  in  a  day, 
but  are  succeeded  by  ^lU ;  the  residue  of  their  time  they  wear  out  at  oojtes 
and  kayles.  —  Carew. 

Come,  thou  *8  had  thy  tpeilf  it  *s  now  my  time  to  put  in  a  word.  —  Carr't 
Craven  Gltttsary. 

Tliis  q>ell  of  bad  weather,  though  in  summer,  well-nigh  outlasted  their  prori- 
sions ;  and,  when  at  length  they  were  able  to  make  the  signal  that  a  laoding 
would  be  practicable,  scarcelj"  a  twenty-four  hours  stock  remained  on  the  rock. 
Lond.  Quarterly  Rev.j  No.  168,  p.  879. 

Nothing  new  has  happened  in  this  quarter  since  my  last,  except  the  setting 
in  of  a  severe  ^pell  of  cold  weather  and  a  considerable  fall  of  snow.  —  Letter  of 
Oeorge  WcuhingUmj  Dec.  25, 1776. 

A  gentle,  misty  air  from  the  S.  K.  makes  me  hope  that  we  are  going  to  haxt 
a  warm  spell.  —  JTane,  Arctic  Eacploratione,  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

Josiah  Norton  said  he  had  come  home  from  the  South,  where  he  had  been  ped- 
dling a  ^ell.  —  Crockett^  Tour,  p.  00. 

Spain  has  obtained  a  breathing  tpell  of  some  duration  from  the  internal  etm' 
▼ulsions  which  have,  through  so  many  years,  marred  her  prospert^. — Pred- 
dent  Tyler t  Meaeaye  to  Congrees,  1S44. 
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I  and  the  General  hare  got  things  now  prettj  conaiderable  snug:  public  af- 
fairs go  on  easier  than  they  did  a  apeU  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  was  President.  — 
Mif'or  Dowmng^s  Letten,  p.  35. 

The  Havana  **Prenxa"  notices  a  remarkable  incident  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  shock  from  the  recent  terrible  explosion.  No  less  than  the  restoration  to 
reason  of  a  lady  of  that  city,  who  had  entirely  lost  her  mind  some  six  months 
ago,  from  a  severe  and  protracted  tptU  of  sickness.  — N,  Y.  Tribwue^  Oct.  19, 
1858. 

To  apell.    To  relieve  by  taking  a  turn  at  a  piece  of  work.  —  Worcester. 

I  was  sometimes  permitted,  as  an  indulgence,  to  tpell  my  father  in  the  favorite 
employment  of  shelling  com.  —  Goodrich'i  JHeeoOecdom^  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

SpelUng-Bee.  An  assemblage  of  young  people  for  competition  in 
spelling.  Spelling-Bees  had  their  origin  in  the  Western  States,  and 
such  was  their  popularity  there  that  they  soon  extended  eastward 
to  Boston.  At  first,  the  competition  was  among  school-children 
for  prizes;  next,  among  persons  of  more  mature  years.  In  Provi- 
dence there  was  a  close  contest  between  the  girls  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Freshmen  of  Brown  University,  in  which  the  latter  came 
off  triumphant.  Spelling-Bees  are  now  common  in  England,  de- 
tailed accounts  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  daily  newspapers 
of  London.     See  Bee. 

Bpending-Money.  Small  sums  of  money  given  by  parents  or  others 
to  children,  which  they  generally  invest  in  sugar-plums,  fruit,  &c. 

Bparlohil.    Among  the  Negroes,  particularly  of  South  Carolina  and 

Georgia,  spiritual,  or  spiritual  shouting  when  at  prayer,  when  all 

unite. 

Shouting  may  be  to  any  tune :  our  cook*s  classification  into  **  tpertckiU  **  and 
"running  qterickils^*  (shouts),  or  the  designation  of  certain  ones  as  sung  **  just 
sittin'  **  round,  will  hardly  hold,  in  strictness.  — /S/ave  Songs,  edited  by  W,  F, 
AUtn. 

Bpioe-Bnah.  (Benzoin  odori/erum,)  A  plant,  called  also  Wild  All- 
spice and  Fever-bush,  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice, 
and  also  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

This  tangled  thicket  on  the  bank  above 
Thy  basin,  how  thy  waters  keep  it  green  I 

there  the  ipice4>uth  lifts 

Her  leafy  lances.  —  Bryant^  The  Fountain, 

Bpider.     A  cast-iron  frying-pan  with  three  legs. 

Bpike  Team.  A  wagon  drawn  by  three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a 
horse,  the  latter  leading  the  oxen  or  span  of  horses. 

To  spill  Btook  is  to  throw  great  quantities  of  a  particular  stock  upon 
the  market,  sometimes  from  necessity,  but  often  in  order  to 
'*  break  "  the  price.  —  Medhery, 
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Bf^t-MUk.     That  which  cannot  be  restordd;  gone  beyond  reocvery. 

The  Democrat  here  are  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse.  They  are  crying  and 
cursing:  too,  over  tpilUd  milk.  Each  faction  is  calling  the  other  hard  names.  — 
LeU.from  WaakmgUminN.  Y,  TrtfrtMe,  Maroh  10,  1877. 

Spindle  City.    Lowell,  Massachusetts ;  so  called  from  its  many  cotton 

factories. 

A  letter  from  Lowell  says  the  **  ^mdU  city  "  is  gradually  resuming  ita  steady 
hum  of  industry  and  wonted  basineea4ike  appearance. — ScUntific  Amtrioai^ 
Jan.  23, 1858. 

To  spin  Street-Tarn.     To  go  gadding  about  the  streets. 

They  say  when  Sally  Hugle  ain*t  a  fnitiuV  Urettr^am,  she  doii*t  do  oothm* 
but  write  poetry,  and  the  whole  heft  o'  the  houae-keepin'  is  on  her  mother*s 
shoulders.  —  Widow  BtdoU  Pc^n,  p.  149. 

Spiritist.     See  Spiritualist. 

Spirit-Land.  An  expression  which,  in  the  cant  of  the  rappers,  means 
the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  the  other  world. 

The  fragrance  we  fain  would  have  treasured  up  here, 
In  the  bright  qnrit4and  will  find  ita  true  sphere. 

N.  Haven  Palladitim. 

Spirit-Rapper.  A  person  who,  professing  to  act  as  a  ** medium" 
between  embodied  and  disembodied  spirits,  interprets  raps  pro- 
duced by  an  unseen  agency  on  tables,  floors,  &c.,  as  messages  from 
the  other  world. 

Spirit-Rappinga.    Rappings  supposed  to  be  produced  by  disembodied 

spirits. 

From  what  I  learned  in  my  observation  of  mesmerism,  I  am  so  far  aware  of 
the  existence  of  rarely  used  and  undeveloped  powers  and  capacities  in  the  brain 
as  to  disapprove  very  strongly  the  gratuitous  supposition,  in  the  gpirit-rapping 
case,  of  pure  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  presence  of  departed  spirits 
on  the  other.  —  ffarriei  Martineau^i  LeUeVy  Auiobioffrcphy^  Vol.  II.  p.  331. 

Spiritual.     A  Mormon  concubine.     See  Spiritual  Wife, 

Spiritual  Funeral.     A  funeral  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the 

believers  in  spiritualism. 

A  qnriiuai  funeral  was  held  at  Lowell  lately,  over  the  remains  of  J.  B.  Smith. 
Miss  Emma  Houston  prayed,  and  the  dead  Smith  spoke  through  her.  The  wife 
and  family  of  the  deceased,  instead  of  putting  on  black,  dressed  in  white,  with 
white  shawls,  and  bonnets  trimmed  with  white.  —  {Baltimore)  5«n,  July  IS, 
1858. 

Spiritnalianai.  The  old  doctrine,  revived  of  late  years  in  this  country, 
and  which  has  gained  numerous  converts,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  can  and  do  communicate  with  the  living  through  the  so 
called  **  spiritual  mediums." 

Spiritualist.     A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism. 
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Spiritnal  Medium.    See  Medium. 

Bplritnal  'Wife,  or  simply  Bpiiitnal.  A  Mormon  extra  wife  or  con- 
eabine.  So,  as  among  the  Milleritee  in  1843,  at  Athol,  Mass., 
except  that  they  claimed  such  a  companion  ae  only  a  spiritual 
partner. 

These  extra  wives  are  known  by  sundiy  designations ;  some  call  them  **  qririt' 
Holt,*'  others  **  sealed  ones ; "  our  landlady  is  fond  of  calling  them  **  fixins,"  and 
the  tone  in  which  she  brings  it  out  is  in  the  last  degree  contemptuous.  —  Life 
vmongiht  Afomumt^  PtUnam'i  Mag,,  Vol.  YI.  p.  147. 

Bpit-Ball.  Paper  partly  masticated  and  then  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
A  Chicago  newspaper  thus  speaks  of  the  closing  of  a  session  of  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly:  — 

A  Balaklava  of  tpit4HiU$.  .  .  .  Members  present  indulged  in  the  wildest  tom- 
foolery, flung  paper-balls,  &c. 

Bpit-Curl.  A  detached  lock  of  hair  curled  upon  the  temple;  probably 
from  having  been  at  first  plastered  into  shape  by  the  saliva.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  mucilage  of  quince-seed  is  used  by  the 
ladies  for  this  purpose. 

Ton  may  prate  of  your  lips  and  your  teeth  of  peari, 
And  your  eyes  so  brightly  flashing; 
My  song  shall  be  of  that  saliva  curl 
Which  threatens  my  heart  to  smash  in. 

BotUm  Tranteript,  Oct  30,  1868. 

Bplendiferona.     Splendid ;  fine.    A  factitious  word  used  only  in  jest. 

To  my  mind,  a  qflettdijerotu  woman  and  a  flrst-chop  horse  are  the  noblest 
works  of  creation.  —  Sam  SUck^  Human  Nature,  p.  280. 

There  's  something  so  fascinating  in  the  first  blush  of  evening  that  it 's  enough 
to  make  a  man  strip  off  his  jacket  of  mortality,  and  swim  the  gulf  of  death, 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  apUndifercut  splendors  that  decorate  the  opposite 
shore.  —  Dow'$  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  69. 

An  itinerant  gospeller  was  holding  forth  to  a  Eentuckian  audi- 
ence, on  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  — 

"  Heaven,  my  beloved  hearers,"  said  he,  **  is  a  glorious,  a  beautiful,  a  splen- 
dfferoua,  an  angellferous  place.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  it  has 
not  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  Cracker  in  these  here  diggings  what 
carryings  on  the  just  made  perfect  have  up  thar.** 

It  is  singular  that  Drayton,  the  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
should  have  coined  a  similar  word,  splendidious,  as  well  as  the  word 
Mplend'rous:  — 

Celestial  brightness  seized  on  his  face, 
That  did  the  wondering  Israelites  amaze, 
When  be  returned  from  that  sovereign  place, 
His  brows  encircled  with  t/flendidious  rays. 

ifofej;  kU  Birth  amd  Mirtidei,  B.  ifl. 
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BpUt.     1.  A  diyision;  dissension.    A  word  in  comnt  ose,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  although  not  yet  in  the  dictionaries. 

The  flery  spirit  which  has  occasioned  a  tpUt  among  the  British  Archsologista 
woald  appear  not  yet  to  have  burned  itself  out,  &c.  —  London  AthetUBrnm,  860. 

The  tpUi  in  the  Whig  organization,  if  it  come  to  any  thing  serious,  will  extend 
beyond  the  Presidential  election.  —  Letter  from  BoeUm^  New  York  BeraU^ 
June  SI,  1848. 

2.  A  rapid  pace  or  rate  of  going.  **  He  went  fall  split "  i.  e.  as 
hard  as  he  could  drive.  *^  To  go  like  «pZif "  is  a  oonunoiL expres- 
sion in  New  England. 

There  was  no  ox-teams  [in  New  Tork]  such  as  we  have  in  Downingville;  but 
there  was  no  end  to  the  one-hoss  teams,  going'  like  tplit  all  over  the  city.  — 
Major  Dowmng^  May^day  in  New  Tork^  p.  64. 

To  Split.     To  go  at  a  rapid  pace ;  to  drive  or  dash  along. 

The  thing  tuk  first-rate,  and  I  set  the  niggers  a-drummin'  and  fifin'  as  hard  as 
they  could  ^it  rig^t  afore  the  cabin  door.  —  Major  Jones' t  Courtship. 

Split-Foot.     Old  Split  Foot,  a  term  for  the  devil.     Mr.  Lowell,  in 

speaking  of  the  preachers  on  the  Southern  plantations,  says:  — 

They  go  it  like  an  Ericsson*s  ten-boss  power  coleric  ingine, 
^    An*  make  ole  Split  Foot  winch  and  squirm,  for  all  he  *s  used  to  singein*. 

LowtU,  The  Biglow  Popurs, 

Bpllt-Tloket.  When  two  or  more  important  offices  are  to  be  filled  at 
the  same  time,  the  '*  wire-pullers  "  of  each  party  select  the  men  they 
wish  their  party  to  support,  and  print  their  names  on  a  ticket  to  he 
deposited  in  the  ballot-box.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
individuals  choose  to  think  for  themselves,  and  consequently  erase 
one  or  more  of  the  names  and  substitute  others  more  to  their  liking. 
This  is  called  a  split  ticket^  also  a  scratch  ticket. 

Splomnai.  A  splurging;  great  noise  or  fuss  on  slight  occasion  and 
with  little  effect. 

Splosh.  The  same  as  Sposhy  &c.  New  England.  It  is  Plash,  Splash, 
Lat.  Palus  =  Posh^  which  see. 

Splurge.  Emphatic  for /ar^6.  A  blustering  demonstration ;  a  swagger, 
dash. 

Members  of  Congress  should  not  foiget  when  Senator  Benton  was  shinning 
around,  making  what  they  call  in  Missouri  a  great  ^pHurgt,  to  get  gold.  —  N.  F. 
Com,  Adv.f  Dec.  18, 1845. 

President  Polk  and  the  Loco-Foco  party  have  been  for  some  time  past  ardu- 
ously engaged  upon  a  work  known  as  '*  Mexico  in  Slices."  The  firrt  slice, 
"Texas,**  caused  quite  a  sensation;  the  second,  California  and  New  Mexico,  i« 
now  making  a  splurge;  and  the  third,  **The  Sierra  Madre,*'  is  under  way.— 
Pkilade^ia  North  American, 
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Did  yoa  Me  Major  Coon*8  wife  when  sbe  came  in?  Didn*t  she  cat  a  tplwgt  t 
I  never  did  see  such  an  affected  critter  as  she  in  all  my  bom  days.  —  Widow 
Bedatt  Papert^  p.  67. 

To  splnrga.  To  make  a  blustering  demonstration  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect;  to  swagger,  cut  a  dash.  A  term  in  common  use 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  recently  in  New  England. 

The  Rey.  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox  thus  defines  the  word  as  we  use  it:  — 
**  The  word '  splurge '  is  indeed  an  instance  of  our  own  cis-atlantic 
coinage,  a  provincialism  probably  not  yet  in  any  dictionary;  yet 
meaning  as  if  a  great  rock  of  the  mountain,  disintegrated  from  its 
summit,  should  rush  and  bound,  portentous  and  avalanched,  into  a 
silver  lake  at  its  foot,  there  making  an  uproarious  splash,  boring 
its  momentous  way  through  the  parted  and  the  frighted  waves,  and 
after  dashing  the  spray  in  all  directions  burying  itself,  in  forgotten 
repose,  under  congenial  mud  at  the  bottom ;  so  gone  for  ever  from 
sight,  from  thought,  from  upper  air,  and  all  the  ways  of  men ;  thus 
meaning,  —  the  low  aim  of  making  a  considerable  sensation  at  least 
once  in  society." 

CoQsin  Pete  was  thar  tplwrgiiC  aboat  In  the  biggest^  with  his  dandy-cut  trow- 
■ers  and  big  whiskers.  —  Major  Jonet*s  Courtship^  p.  101. 

Well,  them  was  great  times,  but  now  the  settlements  is  got  too  thick  for  them 
to  qAurgt,  — Porter* i  TaU$  of^e  Sonih-weti,  p.  54. 

BpoUfl,  i.  e.  the  ttpoils  of  office.  The  pay  and  emoluments  of  official 
station,  specifically  referred  to  as  the  leading  inducements  to  par- 
tisan activity,  and  as  distinct  from  political  zeal  generally. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  qwih.  Let  us  determine 
that  we  will  be  the  victors,  and  that  if  we  must  have  the  qxnk  they  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  good  of  the  country.  —  Speech  of  Bon,  Mr,  Morekead^ 
June,  1848. 

Men  looking  to  the  tpoUt  care  not  for  principles,  whether  they  be  of  the  North 
or  of  the  South.  —  WaakingUm  Cor,  of  N.  T,  Com,  Adv, 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  sixty  thousand  office-holders  under  the 
general  administration,  and  that  the  amount  of  plunder  annually  distributed  by 
government  is  equal  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  expended  in  a  thousand 
and  one  ways.  The  party  which  has  the  command  of  these  office-holders,  and 
the  scattering  of  this  vast  amount  of  4pot&,  is  possessed  of  a  potent  weapon  — 
K,  7.  Herald^  June,  1848. 

Politics  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  race  for  a  purse,  a  game  for  the  stakes, 
a  battle  for  the  tpoiU.  —  Dow''$  Sermoru^  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

Spoihy  and  ^potb  alone,  is  what  animates  the  Democratic  party.  A  solid  South 
is  organizing  for  a  grand  raid  on  the  national  treasury,  —  proposing  to  make  the 
government  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  .  .  .  while  the  same  party  at  the 
North  is  squabbling  over  the  ^oiU  of  office.  —  New  York  Timee, 

BpoilBman.    One  who  has  obtained  or  is  seeking  spoils. 
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Ken  now  the  laToritee  of  spoflsnien,  plotting  for  the  snooeiaioa  [to  the  Prail' 
dency],  may  sink  into  oblivion  or  obecurlty,  and  men  from  the  ehadoirs  of 
obscurity  may  rise.  —  N,  Y,  Herald. 

Bpondoolios.     Money. 

Thx  Spo2«dooliC8.  —  We  understand  that  the  amount  deposited  in  the  Noir- 
port  Savings  Bank  is  rising  9800,000, — by  about  five  hundred  and  thirty 
depositors.  —  Newport  Newt. 

During  the  late  war,  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  sometimes  in 
arrears.  Great  joy  was  therefore  manifested  when  it  was  known  that 
the  money  was  coming,  as  in  the  following  stanza:  — 

But  cheer  up,  boys,  it's  coming, 

Sure  as  rats  it  *s  on  the  way. 
Won't  we  have  a  time  though,  soldiers, 

When  we  get  hold  of  that  back  pay? 
The  tpomhUicki  must  come  down,  boys,  — 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Song^  Where  is  thai  Bcui  Pag  t 

A  lumber-dealer  in  Indiana,  with  a  view  of  stirring  into  financial 
activity  his  dilatory  creditors,  appended  to  his  bill-heads  a  circular 
letter  urging  payment  of  his  accounts,  closing  as  follows:  — 

Now  let  *s  have  the  tpondulidet^  and  see  how  sweet  and  pretty  I  can  smile  upon 
you.  —  Harper's  Mag.^  for  April,  1876,  p.  790. 

The  num  who  has  fp<mdtUaes^ 

And  will  give  his  neighbor  none. 
He  shan't  have  any  of  m}'  spondulacs. 

When  his  ^pandulacs  are  gone. 

College  SongSf  Hamilton^  p.  143. 

Spook.  (Dutch.)  A  ghost;  hobgoblin.  A  term  much  used  in  New 
York.  This  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

At  one  time,  I  met  the  spook  in  the  form  of  a  very  tall  black  man,  accompsoicd 
by  a  large  dog. "  Andersun^s  South  Africa. 

Jealons  fellows  don't  believ  in  spooks^  and  they  are  about  the  only  folks  who 
ever  see  any.  —  Josh  BUUngs,  Worhs^  p.  857. 

Spoon.  *'  To  do  business  with  a  big  spoon  '*  is  the  same  as  to  **  cut 
a  big  swath." 

Spoon  ViotualB.  Food  eaten  with  a  spoon.  In  England,  called 
tpoofirmecU. 

Yet  feed  them  and  cram  them,  till  purse  do  lack  chink, 
No  ipoon^4neat,  no  belly-full,  laborers  think. 

Tusser,  Good  Husbandry  (1673),  ch.  xzxvii.  V.  «7. 

Spoon- Wood.  (Kalmia  lati/olia.)  ^  So  called  **  because  the  Indians 
used  to  make  their  spoons  and  trowels  of  this  tree."  —  Kalm^  Travels 
in  N.  America^  Vol.  I.  p.  268. 
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Spoops.  A  silly  fellow;  a  noodle.  "He's  a  spoops,"  i.e,  weak- 
minded.    New  England. 

Spoopsie.    A  silly  fellow;  the  same  as  *'  gpoaps.** 
Sports.    A  sporting  character;  a  gambler. 

One  of  the  fraternity  of  gamblers,  finding  it  hard  to  get  a  liTing, 
thus  wrote  to  the  **  New  York  Tribune,"  April,  1877,  for  advice:  — 

The  question  which  I  want  answered  is.  How  are  we  to  live?  I  know  two  to 
three  thousand  tporU  floating  now  on  the  sea  of  adversity.  Having  never  been 
trained  to  hard  work,  we  can*t  do  it 

Bportaman.    A  term  often  applied  to  a  gambler. 

Bpoaen.     A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  supposing. 

Spoah.  A  mixture  of  snow  and  water;  also  water  partially  frozen. 
See  Slush.  The  ''  New  York  Tribune,"  Nov.  25,  1845,  in  speaking 
of  the  falling  of  rain  and  snow  at  the  same  time,  adds:  — 

The  morning  was  blue  and  streaked,  and  the  streets  were  one  shining  level  of 
black  ^nmA. 

Bpot.  1.  A  boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  being  asked  how  he  man-' 
aged  to  secure  sleeping  time,  answered,  **  I  sleep  in  spots;  **  that  is, 
at  intervals,  by  snatches. 

2.  Merchandise  and  cotton  on  the  spot^  ready  for  delivery.  Cotton 
is  often  sold,  which  the  seller  has  not  in  store,  but  which  he  agrees 
to  deliver  at  a  future  time,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

Prices  ruled  steady  at  13  cts.  for  middlings,  upland,  and  Gulf,  but  with  a  sus- 
tained advance  on  ipoU  and  futures.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Piicet  Current, 

The  New  York  market  opened  yesterday  with  apot  middlings  quiet  and  steady 
at  11 1  cts. — Providence  Journal. 

To  spot.  1.  To  mark  a  tree  by  cutting  a  chip  from  its  side.  Maine. 
See  Blaze. 

2.  A  term  used  by  policemen  for  marking  or  identifying  a  thief 
or  other  suspected  person.  It  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  also  used 
in  England.     See  Shadow. 

It  is  the  business  of  all  policemen,  but  more  especially  of  detectives,  to  ^^tpot^* 
burglars,  thieves,  gamblers,  and  all  violators  of  the  law.  —  N.  T,  Tribune. 

The  five  pickpockets  whose  names  are  given  were  detained  in  the  cells  all 
night,  and  were  yesterday  taken  to  the  I>eputy*s  office,  where  they  were  **  shown 
up,"  so  that  they  might  be  again  ^^apotted.**  They  were  then  told  to  go,  and 
tiiey  went  in  a  great  state  of  indignation.  —  N.   T.  Times. 

Spotter.     A  detective. 

An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  hiring  tpoUen  and 
detectives  to  watch  the  men.  —  Providence  Press. 

Spout,  to  go  up  the.    See  Go  up  the  Spout. 
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Bpouty.  Wet  clay  land  is  called  in  the  West  **  spouty  land/'  possib^ 
because,  when  trodden  upon,  the  water  spouU  up  through  any  holes 
or  depressions  in  the  surface. 

BpFBad.  1.  A  bed-spread;  a  sort  of  day  covering  over  the  quilt. 
New  England. 

2.  A  grand  dinner  or  other  entertainment.  In  Pennsylyania,  a 
**  second  spread  "  is  some  kind  of  preserved  fruit  put  on  bread 
after  the  butter. 

8.  A  spread  contract  is  a  broker's  phrase.  It  means  a  contract 
giving  the  holders  the  privilege  of  either  buying  or  selling  any  par- 
ticular stock,  at  a  stipulated  price,  within  a  definite  time.  From 
this  fact  it  is  sometimes  called  a  double  privilege.     See  Straddle. 

Bpread-Eagle.  1.  The  national  emblem  of  the  United  States,  an 
eagle  with  out-spread  wings. 

2.  This  term  is  frequently  used  among  stock  speculators.  A 
broker,  satisfied  with  small  profits,  and  not  disposed  to  involve 
himself  in  large  transactions,  sells,  say  one  hundred  shares  Erie 
Railroad  stock  at  fifty-eight,  buyer  sixty  days,  and  at  the  same  time 
buys  the  same  quantity  at  fifty-seven,  seller  sixty  days.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  case  in  the  price  is  one  per  cent,  which  would  be  so 
much  profit,  without  any  outlay  of  capital,  provided  both  contracts 
run  their  full  time.  Having  sold  buyer's  option  sixty  days,  and 
bought  seUer's  option  sixty  days,  the  time  is  equal;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  control  the  option  in  either  case.  The  buyer 
can  call  when  he  pleases,  which  will  compel  the  ^*  spread  eagle  ^* 
operator  to  deliver;  and  the  seller  may  deliver  any  time,  which 
would  compel  the  broker  to  receive.  If  he  has  capital  to  cany,  the 
result  would  not  differ  from  that  anticipated ;  but,  if  not,  he  may  be 
caught  in  a  tight  place,  and  suffer  serious  losses.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  dangerous  business,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
buying  or  selling  on  time  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  market  value.  —  Hwu^$ 
Merchant's  Mag.,  Vol.  XXXVU. 
8.  Used  adjectively,  as  **  spread  eagle  rhetoric." 
In  a  notice  of  a  book  on  the  **  Mission  of  the  North  American 
People,'-'  by  WUUam  Gilpin,  Philadelphia,  1878,  in  the  •<  Historical 
Mag.,"  for  Sept.,  1878,  we  read:  — 

This  beautiful  volume  is  certainly  a  very  singular  one,  combining  in  its  con- 
tents much  information  .  .  .  with  very  much  more  of  that  slam -bang,  tprtad' 
eagle  literature  which  has  made  George  Francis  Train  so  notorious  the  world 
over. 

Bpread-Eagleiflm.     The  peculiarities  of  spread-eagle  persons. 

Spread^agUitm^  coupled  with  violent  abuses  of  England  and  her  institutions. 
Cor,  N.  7,  Tribune 
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Spread-Eafl^e  Style.  A  compound  of  exaggeration,  effrontery,  bom- 
bast, and  extravagance,  mixed  metaphors,  platitudes,  defiant 
threats  thrown  at  the  world,  and  irreyerent  appeals  flung  at  the 
Supreme  Being.  —  North  American  Review ^  Oct.,  1858. 

To  spread  one's  self.  To  exert  one's  self  ostentatiously;  perhaps 
from  the  peacock,  like  the  Italian  pavoneggiarn. 

We  despatched  Collen  to  prepare  a  dinner.  He  had  promised,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  to  ^read  hinuel/'m  the  preparation  of  this  meal. — ffammottd,  JVOd 
Jforthem  Scenes^  p.  266. 

Hoss  Allen  [the  judge]  mounted  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  and,  rolling  up  his 
sleeves,  tpread  hinuelf  for  an  unusually  brilliant  effort.  —  Southern  Sketches, 

At  school,  on  great  occasions,  before  company,  the  Superintendent  (as  Tom 
expressed  it)  had  always  made  this  boy  come  out  and  fpread  himself.  —  Mark 
Twain,  Tom  Sawyer,  p.  46. 

To  spree  it.     To  get  intoxicated. 

If  a  young  man  creates  his  own  ruination  by  going  it  loose  and  tpreeing  U 
tight,  it  is  surely  a  disgrace.  —  Daw's  Sermons. 

To  spring-bag.  To  exhibit  the  udder  as  filling.  Said  of  cows,  &c., 
as  soon  to  bear  young.    New  England. 

Bprtog  Ferer.  The  listless  feeling  caused  by  the  first  sudden  increase 
of  temperature  in  spring.  It  is  often  said  of  a  lazy  feUow,  **  He 
has  got  the  spring  fever.^* 

Spring-Keeper.  A  salamander  or  small,  lizard-shaped  animal,  found 
in  springs  and  fresh  water  rivulets,  whence  the  name.  See  Water- 
dogs. 

Sprouts.  A  bunch  of  twigs.  Hence,  **  to  put  one  through  a  course  of 
sprouts  "  is  to  give  him  a  good  drubbing. 

Shepard,  Morrissey's  trainer,  has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  his 
Yery  particular  old  ^end,  Australian  Kelly,  where  he  will  doubtless  be  happy 
to  see  any  gentlemen  who  want  to  he  put  through  the  necessary  course  o/*  prelim- 
inary tprouis  before  they  can  win  the  laurels  of  the  P.  R.  [prise  ring].  — N,  Y, 
TrSmne,  Noy.  1, 1868.  • 

Spmoe.  (Various  species  of  Abies,)  1.  il.  nij^ra,  or  black  spruce, 
an  evergreen  tree  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  2.  {Abies  Canadensis.) 
Hemlock  spruce.  8.  {Abies  excelsa.)  Norway  spruce.  The  wood 
of  the  latter  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  white  deal  or 
Christiana  deal.  4.  {Abies  alba.)  Single  or  white  spruce,  a  slender, 
tapering  tree  growing  in  swamps  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  closely  resembling  the  black  spruce,  but  having 
leaves  of  a  lighter  green,  whence  it  derives  it  name.  —  Gray, 
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Bpmoe-Beer.  A  fermented  beverage  tinctured  with  the  leares  and 
gmall  branches  of  spruce,  or  with  the  essence  of  spruce. 

Bpmoed  up.  Made  neat  or  fine.  ''  She 's  quite  spruced  up  to-day," 
i.  e,  well-dressed. 

Bpmng.    Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

He  reckoned  they  were  a  little  bit  qnimg.  —  Mn,  Stove,  Dred^  Vol.  L  p.  87. 

Spry.     Lively;  active;  nimble;  quick  in  action. —  Worcester. 

This  word  is  much  used  in  familiar  language  in  New  England. 
It  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries,  but  Jennings  notices  it  among 
the  provincialisms  of  Somersetshire. 

She  is  as  ^mf  as  a  cricket  —  Margaret^  p.  68. 

**How  are  you,  Jeremiah  ?'*  "Why,  I  *m  kinder  sorter  middlin*,  Mr.  Slick, 
what  you  call  considerable  nimble  and  ^pry."  —  Sam  SUcL 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  sinking  sun 
Sees  the  last  of  earth  when  the  day  is  done  ? 
Where  yellow  Asia,  withered  and  dry. 
Hears  Young  America,  sharp  and  jpry, 
With  thumb  in  his  vest,  and  a  quizzical  leer, 
Sing  out,  **  Old  Fogie,  come  over  here !  " 

Cotzen$,  CaUforman  Ballad. 

Spunk.  1.  Mettle;  spirit;  vivacity. —  BrocketVs  Glossary,  A  collo- 
quial word,  considered  in  England  extremely  vulgar.    See  Punk, 

I  admire  your  independent  spirit,  Doolittle.  I  like  to  have  people  think  well 
of  themselves.  Tou  have  convinced  me  of  your  ^ptmJb.  I  am  your  friend.  — 
D.  Hunqahreyi,  The  Yankee  in  England, 

2.  Anger.    Connecticut. 

To  spunk  up.    To  show  pluck;  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  fight 

Bpunky.    1.   Mettlesome;  spirited;  vivacious.    A  colloquial  word, 
which  Forby  mentions  as  provincial  in  Norfolk,  England. 
2.  Angry.     Connecticut. 

Squaddy.  Short  and  fat.  A  vulgar  word  formed  from  squaty  or 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  squabby, 

I  had  hardly  got  seated,  wlien  in  came  a  great,  stout,  ikt,  sjuaddg  woman.  ~ 
Major  Downing^  May-day. 

To  aquale.  To  throw  a  stick  or  other  thing  with  violence,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  skims  along  near  the  ground.  New  England.  — 
Pickering^s  Vocab,  Seeding  stones  (upon  the  water)  was  a  common 
New  England  expression  for  what  English  boys  call  **  making  ducks 
and  drakes."    See  Sktde, 

In  England,  squoiling  is  used  for  throwing  some  material  not  easily 
managed.  Jennings  properly  says,  *'  to  fling  with  a  stick;  '*  and  he 
mig^t  have  added,  with  a  stick  made  unequally  heavy  by  being 
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loaded  at  one  end.  —  HaUitoell,    To  throw  a  stick,  as  at  a  cock. 
West  of  Engltod.  —  Grose. 

Sqnalmish.  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  qualmish,  and  perhaps  more 
used  among  the  illiterate.  A  sickness  of  the  stomach ;  a  desire  to 
vomit.  *'  Are  you  sea-siok  ?  "  **  Not  exactly;  but  I  feel  a  little 
agualmish," 

Sqoantum.  1.  Among  the  Naomkeag  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  their 
evil  spirit 

For  their  religion,  tiiey  do  wonhip  two  Gods.  The  good  God  they  call  Tantam ; 
and  their  evil  God,  whom  they  fear,  they  call  8^uaiUum,—AtmaU  ofSalem^  2d  ed., 
Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

2.  The  name  of  a  species  of  fun  known  to  the  Nantucket  folks, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  **  New  York  Mirror:  "  A  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  go  to  one  of  the  famous  watering-places  of 
resort,  where  they  fish,  dig  clams,  talk,  laugh,  sing,  dance,  play, 
bathe,  sul,  eat,  and  have  a  general  '*  good  time."  The  food  gen- 
erally consists  of  chowder,  baked  clams,  and  fun.  No  one  is  ad- 
mitted to  the'  sacred  circle  who  will  take  offence  at  a  joke,  and  every 
one  is  expected  to  do  his  and  her  part  towards  creating  a  general 
laugh.  Any  man  who  speaks  of  business  affairs  (excepting  matri- 
mony) is  immediately  reproved,  and  on  a  second  offence  publicly 
chastised.  Care  is  thrown  to  the  wind,  politics  discarded,  war 
ignored,  pride  humbled,  stations  levelled,  wealth  scorned,  virtue 
exalted,  and  —  this  is  ^^  squantum.^*  Probably  from  Indian  place- 
names,  as  one  in  or  near  Quincy,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  all-fired  smash  I  was  to  home,  doin*  chores  about  house,  or  hazin* 
round  with  Charity  Baker  and  the  rest  of  the  gals  at  a  sqttantum.  —  Wise,  Tales 
for  ikt  Jfarinet, 

In  Rhode  Island  is  a  **  Squantum  Club,"  consisting  of  several 
hundred  members,  which  has  several  buildings  on  a  small  island  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  two  miles  from  Providence,  where  an  excellent 
table  is  served.  The  shell-fish  for  which  these  waters  are  justly 
celebrated  are  here  served  in  every  variety.  Large  parties  from 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  New  England  cities,  are  frequently 
entertained  here  during  the  summer. 

Square.     1.  Unqualified. 

The  Republicans  and  a  portion  of  the  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  a  square  vote 
whether  Jefferson  Davis  shall  be  exempted  fh>m  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  bill. 
Providence  JoumaL 

'  2.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  open  spaces 
caused  by  the  jxmction  of  several  streets.    **  Chatham  Square  "  and 
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"Franklin  59iMKr«"  are  triangles!    The  same  term  is  used  to  denote 

an  area  of  fonr  sides  with  houses  on  each  side. 

On  the  square.    To  be  on  the  square  is  to  tell  the  truth,  not  to 

prevaricate. 

And  I  asks,  "Is  this  Nation  a  White  Man*8, 
And  is  generally  things  om  the  aquart  f 

Bret  ffarte^  Poenw,  Truthful  Jcmum,  p.  79. 

Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  while  riding  with  the  stage-driver  in  Califor- 
nia, who  was  relating  some  marvellous  story,  said:  — 

**  Is  that  true,  driver  ?  " 

*'  True  !  **  said  the  man,  indignantly. 

**Is  It  on  the  »quarty  I  mean  ?*' 

"  Stranger,"  said  he,  solemnly,  **  I  don*t  make  a  habit  o*  lyin* :  when  I  lie.  I  kin 
lie  ap  good  as  anybody ;  but,  generally  speakin',  Vmomtke  j^nars." — Ad^entum 
in  the  Apache  Comiiry,  p.  826. 

Square  Meal.  A  full  meal ;  as  much  and  of  as  great  a  variety  as  one 
can  eat. 

The  transition  from  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  East  to  the  aquare  meab  of  the 
West  is  fortunately  gradual ;  and  by  the  time  the  traveller  reaches  Omaha  he 
is  prepared  for  hog  and  hominy^  or  whatever  else  may  be  presented.  —  MeCUirt, 
Through  At  Rochg  MountaiuM,  p.  30. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  McCIure  describes  the  square  mealy  of  which  he 
partook  at  Alkali  Station,  to  consist  of  the  following:  excellent 
warm  rolls,  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  blackberries,  peach  pie,  fried 
ham,  stewed  veal,  and  fried  potatoes,  with  tolerable  butter  and 
coffee  and  tea. — p.  58. 

My  stomach  has  had  nothing  in  K, — 
Next  to  nothing  at  least  for  three  days; 

And  I  *ve  no  idea,  this  minute. 
When  next  a  tquare  meal  I  can  raise. 

N.  F.  Clipper,  Song  of  the  Tramp. 

Square  Room.  Best  apartment.  Used  formerly  in  the  interior  of 
Massachusetts. 

Bquaah.  1.  A  culinary  vegetable.  (Genus  Cucurbita.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  Greek  a-iicvos  for  the  etymology  of  this 
word:  it  is  Algonkin,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 

In  summer,  when  their  [the  Indians']  com  is  spent,  §quonter  squares  is  their 
best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a  young  pumpion.  —  Wood't  New  England  (1634),  p.  87. 

Athutatquathf  the  vine-apple  [of  the  Indians],  which  the  English  from  them 
call  squoAes,  about  the  bignesse  of  apples,  of  several  1  colours,  sweete,  light, 
wholesome,  and  refreshing.  —  Roger  WilUamM,  Key  to  the  Indian  Lang,  (1643). 

When  the  summer  of  your  lives,  my  female  friends,  is  drawing  to  a  close,  — 
when  your  rosy  charms  begin  to  fade  like  the  sprigs  upon  your  calicoes,  —tod 
when,  like  vineless  aquashes^  you  have  grown  withered  and  yellow,  Cupid  will 
disdahi  to  frequent  your  autumnal  bowers.  —  Dow^s  Sermont,  Vol.  III.  p.  1S7. 
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2.  A  drank;  stinkard.    Formerly  so  called. 

Skunk  .  .  .  found  in  all  the  States.  Another  stinkard  called 
the  Squash  is  said  by  Buffon  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  is  of  a  chestnut  color,  climbs  trees,  and  kills  poultry. — 
Morsels  Geography, 

Webster,  on.  the  authority  of  Goldsmith,  says  it  is  an  animal  allied 
to  the  weasel. 

Bquaah-Bug.  (Coreu$  triatis.)  A  small  yellow  bug,  injurious  to  the 
vines  of  squashes,  melons,  and  cucumbers.  The  odor,  which  is 
peculiar,  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Harris  with  that  of  an  over-ripe 
pear.    In  Ck>nnecticut,  called  a  sHnh-bug. 

To  squat.  1.  To  squeeze;  to  press.  Ex.:  "  The  boy  has  squat  his 
finger."  Used  by  the  vulgar  in  New  England.  —  Pickering^ s 
Vocabulary,  Mr.  Todd  has  this  word  in  his  dictionary  from  Barret 
(1580):  **To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  letting  fall.*'  Provincial  in 
the  south  of  England. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  to  settle  on  another's  lands,  or  on  public 
lands,  without  having  a  title.  —  Worcester, 

On  either  side  of  the  bonk,  the  colonists  had  been  allowed  to  tquat  on  allotted 
portions,  until  the  survey  of  the  town  should  be  completed." — Wak^eld't  Advent 
tu.  es  in  iVeio  Zealand  in  1844. 

The  Tankees  of  Connecticut,  those  swapping,  bargaining,  squatting  enemies  of 
the  Manhattoes,  made  a  daring  inroad  into  their  neighborhood,  and  founded  a 
colony  called  Westchester.  —  Irving^  WolJeri*»  Moott^  p.  13. 

The  word  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  broker  when 
Ita  dishonors  his  contracts. 

D D was  a  large  dealer  in  gold  during  the  war.  ...  On  two  separate 

occasions,  he  extricated  himself  from  serious  difficulties  by  resorting  to  what  is 
known  in  the  street  as  aqwUHng.  In  other  words,  he  dishonored  his  own  con- 
tracts, and  entered  upon  a  lawsuit  to  cover  his  duplicity.  — Men  and  Mysteries 
of  Watt  Street,  p.  168. 

* 

Bqoattor.  In  the  United  States,  one  that  settles  on  new  land  without 
a  title.  — Webster, 

When  I  was  at  Prairie  du  Chlen,  there  were  several  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
cited  to  appear  in  court  for  having,  pursuant  to  order,  removed  tjuaUer*  from  the 
Indian  lands  on  the  Mississipi^.  —  Hojfmany  Winter  in  the  West,  Let.  29. 

The  Western  tquaster  is  a  free  and  jovial  character,  inclined  to  mirth  rather 
than  evil ;  and  when  he  encounters  his  fellow-maa  at  a  barbecue,  election,  log- 
rolling, or  frolic,  he  is  more  disposed  to  join  in  a  feeling  of  hilarity  than  to  par- 
ticipate in  wrong  or  outrage.  —  RM,  Squatter  L\fe, 

The  **  London  Spectator  "  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word, 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  the  occupants  of  Glen- 
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culvie,  in  Scotland,  who  had  squatted  there  as  nnder-tenanta: 
**  The  term  *  squatter^  is  very  ambiguous.  In  America,  it  denotes 
a  ragged  rascal  without  a  cent  in  his  pockets,  and  with  a  rifle  or 
woodman's  axe  in  his  hand.  In  Australia,  it  designates  a  young 
Oxonian  or  retired  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  possessed  of  stock  to 
the  value  of  some  thousands.  In  Scotland,  it  seems  to  designate  a 
person  very  differently  circumstanced  from  either  of  the  preceding. 
.  .  .  The  Scotchmen  who  *  squat  under  tenants,'  are  men  who 
have  followed  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  for  unknown  genera- 
tions in  the  occupancy  of  their  huts  and  kail-yards.  Their  families 
are  of  older  standing  in  the  district  than  those  of  the  tacksmen  or 
the  lairds.  The  Scotch  squatter  is  no  clandestine  intruder  upon  the 
soil:  he  stands  in  the  place  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  act  whidi 
ejects  him  is  a  violent  innovation  on  the  customs  of  the  country,  — 
a  forcible  change  in  a  mode  of  tenancy  sanctioned  by  the  *  use  and 
wont '  of  all  ages."  — June  7,  1845. 

Squatter-Butter.  To  go  **  squatter-butter "  is  to  slide  down  hill 
*' sitting  on  one's  heels,"  as  more  inoffensively  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed.    Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Bquatter-Huta.    The  rude  habitations  or  huts  built  by  squatters. 

0*er  the  land  are  aqoatintan 

Etchings  of  these  sketches  seen, 
Gracing  drawing-rooms  in  cities, 
BquaUer-kuU  in  wildwoods  green. 
TTm.  Boydf  Oakwood  Old^  Cambridge  (Jfa«.)  Chramde,  18(^7. 

Squatter  Sovereignty.  The  right  of  the  squatters  or  actual  residents 
in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
shape  their  own  institutions. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  the  total  eztingnishment  it 
gives  to  the  dogma  of  aguatter  aov^reigntif  in  the  Territoriea.  It  utterly  negatives 
the  idea  that  there  is  any  original  jurisdiction  or  legislative  authority  in  the 
Territory,  and  asserts  that  all  authority  therem  is  derivative,  coming  from  vith- 
out,  and  not  inherent  in  its  inhabitants  or  tribunals.  —  The  (  W€uhinffton)  Union, 
Nov.  8,  1858. 

We  must  live  and  learn.  ...  I  refer  to  "  pre-empting,*'  known  in  former 
times  as  squatting,  from  which  arose  that  new  term  in  political  parlance,  aqnatter 
tovereiffnty.  —  National  Jnt,^  Letter  from  Nebratka^  July  1,  1857. 

Squaw.  (Algonkin  Ind.)  An  Indian  woman.  Mr.  Duponceau, 
after  giving  a  list  of  the  languages  and  forms  in  which  this  word 
occurs,  observes:  **  On  voit  que  la  faroille  de  ce  mot  s'^tend  depuis 
les  Knist^naux  en  Canada,  et  les  Skoffies  et  Montagnards  d'Acadie, 
jusqu'aux  Nanticokes  sur  les  confins  de  la  Yirginie."  —  Af^m.  ivr 
les  Langues  d*Amdrique  du  Nord,  p.  338. 
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To  squB^irk.  To  squeak,  but  with  a  deeper  note.  This  word  is  collo- 
quial in  rarious  parts  of  England  and  in  New  England. 

**6ood  gracious ! "  said  Mn.  Bedott, "  if  you  *d  a  heard  Miss  C aing.  you  'd 

a  gin  up.    The  way  she  squawked  it  out  was  a  caution  to  old  gates  on  a  windy 
day!  ''-^Widow  BedoU  Pqpen,  p.  206. 

Sqoaw-Root.  (jConapholis  Ainericana.)  Also,  Leontice  thalictroidea 
{Cardophtfllum^  Michaux),  by  others  called  Pappoose-root  A  medi- 
cinal plant  put  up  by  the  Shakers,  also  called  Cancer-root.  It  is 
recommended  for  correcting  the  secretions,  and  possesses  narcotic 
properties. 

Sqoa^ir-Weed.  {Senecio  aureus.)  A  medicinal  plant  used  for  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

T6  squeal.  To  give  information  that  will  lead  to  an  exposure.  A 
term  well  known  to  the  police.     See  Peach, 

The  wife  of  a  St.  Louis  merchant,  who  had  been  reading  in  the 
morning  papers  about  the  whiskey  frauds,  turned  to  her  husband 
with  a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance,  and  inquired:  — 

**  My  dear,  what  do  the  paper«  mean  by  saying  that  a  man  has  *  aquealed  *  f  ** 

**  Why/'  replied  the  man,  loftily,  '*tbey  mean  that  some  member  of  the  ring 
has  peached  on  the  rest" 

'* Peached,  what  is  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the  wife;  "  now,  what  does  that  mean  ?*' 

"  Why,  it  means  that  he 's  —  he  *s  Mowed  on  *em !  ** 

"Blowedon  them?" 

**  Yes,  you  see,  he  *s  given  them  away." 

**  Given  them  awav  ?  *' 

"  Why,  of  course !  Can't  you  understand  any  thing  ?  Do  you  think  I  'm  an 
unabridged  dictionary  ?  "  continued  the  husband.  **  It  means  he  *s  —  he 's  *  let 
out  on  'em,'  —  *  gone  back '  on  his  pals,  —  gqueahd^  you  know.*  * 

*'Ah«  ves.  I  see." 

Three  men  being  arrested  at  Harrisburg  on  suspicion  of  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  abduction  of  Charlie  Boss,  a  letter  was  in- 
troduced in  evidence  addressed  to  one  of  them,  in  which  the  writer 
said:  — 

Go  home ;  bum  the  clothes  of  the  boy;  B is  caught,  and  may  tqueal  on  us. 

J^.  Y.  Tribune^  Oct  27,  1876. 

The  Northampton  Bank  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  a  *'  lock  expert,"  who  had  used  his  skill  to  effect  the  rob- 
bery, claimed  his  share  of  the  plunder,  which  was  withheld  from 
him :  — 

Refusing  to  divide  with  the  expert  according  to  the  principles  of  equity  among 
their  class,  he  **«juea^<2,"  and  not  only  brought  his  co-partners  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  but  also  deprived  himself  of  an  occupation.  —  Providence  JoumaL 

Bqueteagne  or  Squetee.  {Labrus  squeteague.)  A  very  common  fish 
in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent  bays.    It  never 
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yisits  rivers,  and  is  similar  in  habits  to  the  Taatog.  In  New  Yotk, 
it  is  called  Weak-fish,  owing  to  the  feeble  resistance  it  makes  when 
caught  with  a  hook,  because  it  is  toeak  (Dutch).  The  name  is 
Narragansett  Indian. 

WethfU,  en  Schol,  eo  Carper,  Bot  en  Snoek. 

8U«ndam*M  Poems  (1600),  p.  54. 

To  squib.  To  throw  squibs ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or  severe  reflections; 
to  contend  in  petty  dispute;  as,  '*  Two  members  of  a  society  squib 
a  little  in  debate."  Colloquial.  — Webster,  This  word  is  not  in  the 
English  dictionaries. 

To  aqaid.    To  fish  by  trolling  with  a  squid,  either  natural  or  artificiaL 

The  blae-flsh  is  taken  by  tquiddinff  in  swift  tideways  from  a  boat  mider  sail  in 
a  stitHsh  breeze.  —  Frank  Forester, 

To  aquiggle.  To  move  about  like  an  eel.  New  England.  Often 
figuratively  used  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  evades  a  bargain  as  an 
eel  eludes  the  grasp.  —  Pickering, 

Forby's  Glossary  of  Norfolk  contains  the  word  in  the  sense  of  **  to 
shake  a  fluid  about  the  mouth." 

Bqnlnny.     To  make  a  broad  ]augh.    New  England. 

Bqnire.  The  title  of  mag^trates  and  lawyers.  In  New  England,  it 
is  given  particularly  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  justices  of  the  peace  only.  — Webgter. 

To  squirm.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eel.  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

On  the  7th  January,  1859,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  debate:  — 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  passed  resolutions,  sir,  to  celebrate,  in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  the  8th  of  January.  We  have  declareif  an  intention,  and  now, 
when  we  come  to  publish  it,  some  gentleman  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  "  re- 
trenchment gripes,"  and  squirms  around  like  a  long  red  worm  on  a  pin-hook. 

Squirmy.    Having  a  squirming  shape ;  crooked. 

It  coils  loosely  and  waveringly  about  the  ground,  as  a  huge  snake  might  nnloM 
it;  in  every  respect,  a  squirmy  piece  of  work.  — N.  Y,  Tribune, 

Bqtiirt.  A  foppish  young  fellow;  a  '*  whipper-snapper; "  a  contemp- 
tible puppy.    A  vulgar  word. 

If  they  won*t  keep  company  with  squirts  and  dandies,  who  *s  going  to  make  a 
monkey  of  himself?  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship^  p.  160. 

He  's  a  galvanized  squirt^  and,  as  the  parson  said,  "the  truth  ain*t  in  him."~ 
North's  Slave  of  the  Law^j  p.  25. 
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Bqulrttoh.    Dandified. 

It  *8  my  opinioa  that  these  slicked-up,  tquirtiA  kind  a  fellars  ain*t  particular 
hard  baked,  and  they  always  goes  in  for  aristocracy  notions. — Robb^  SgwUter 
Lifty  p.  73. 

Bquittan.  The  diarrhoea.  Also  used  in  England.  See  Wright's 
Provincial  Die. 

Bqnnah.     To  crush.     A  vulgarism. 

The  next  time  I  meet  the  critter,  I  *11  take  my  stick  and  kill  it,  —  I  *11  tgwuA 
it  with  my  foot  —  Neat's  Charcoal  Sketches, 

The  following  stanza  is  from  a  **  Tender  Lay  "  on  a  new-laid 

Ay,  tonch  it  with  a  tender  touch, 

For,  fill  the  egg  is  biled, 
Who  knows  bat  that  unwittingly 

It  may  be  smashed  and  spiled. 
The  summer  breeze  that  *gin8t  it  blows 

Ought  to  be  stilled  and  hushed ; 
For  eggs,  like  youthful  purity, 

Are  *^  orful  **  when  they  *re  sqtimshed. 

When  I  went  to  school  and  we  played  leap-frog,  if  there  was  a  frog  to  be 
sqmuhed  down  under  all  the  rest,  I  was  that  fin>g.  —  Betsjf  Bobbei^  p.  188. 

Stag.  1.  In  the  New  York  courts,  a  stag  is  the  technical  name  for  a 
man  who  is  always  ready  to  aid  in  proving  an  a/i6i,  of  course  **  for 
a  consideration . ' ' 

2.  In  New  England  and  elsewhere,  a  bullock.  And  so,  too,  in 
some  parts  of  England. 

Btag-Dance.  A  dance  performed  by  males  only,  in  bathrooms,  &c. 
Also  called  a  hull-dance. 

The  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  have  been  provided  with  a  vio* 
lin;  and,  one  of  the  number  being  a  good  player,  they  have  frequent  cotillons  or 
itaff-datu^  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  select,  without  the  formality 
peculiar  to  entertainments  in  higher  circles.  —{Bolt.)  Sun^  Nov.  18,  1854. 

Btage-Diiver.     A  stage-coachman. 

Staging.  Scaffolding.  Used  in  Xew  England,  and,  I  believe,  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  —  Pickering. 

Btag-Party.     A  party  consisting  of  males  only. 

I  lose  myself  in  a  party  of  old  brickSf  who,  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the 
picture,  are  keeping  up  a  ffmal!  dag-party  at  the  end  of  the  room.  —  Mace  Slaper^ 
in  Kniekerbodter  Mag.^  April,  1866. 

Stake  and  Rider.  A  species  of  fence  higher  and  stronger  than  a 
*'  worm-fence." 

Btake-Driver.  The  bittern,  so  called  from  its  booming.  Adiron- 
dacks.     The  same  bird  is  also  called  punk-pudding. 
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To  stake  ont.    To  picket,  as  a  horse,  mule,  &c. 

He  got  all  his  fixins  for  camping,  —  his  little  wallet  and  tin  cup,  and  a  big  Uriat 
to  siake  out  his  mule.  —  Frontier  Incident^  N.  T,  Spirit  of  the  Tvnes 

Btaky.  A  staky  horse  is  one  that  jibbs,  or  stands  still  when  in  luuv 
ness. 

To  ■tall.  To  stick  fast  in  the  mire,  as  a  horse  or  carriage.  Provin- 
cial in  England.  — HalliwelL  In  New  England,  **  to  set "  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

Now  and  then  we  halted  to  mend  a  broken  tongue  or  axle,  or  help  a  ttatttd 
wagon  from  its  mirj  bed.  —  Captain  Reid^  The  Scaip-Hunter,  p.  18. 

Stampede.  (Span,  egtampado,  a  stamping  of  feet.)  A  general 
scamper  of  animals  on  the  Western  prairies,  usually  caused  by  a 
fright.  Mr.  Kendall  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
one:  — 

"  A  ttampede  I  **  shout«d  some  of  the  old  campaigners,  jumping  from  the  groimd 
and  running  towards  their  frightened  animals ;  *'  a  Oampede  !  look  out  for  your 
horses,  or  you  *11  never  see  them  again !  *'  was  heard  on  every  side. 

It  is  singular  the  effect  that  sudden  fright  has  not  only  upon  horses,  but  oxen, 
on  the  prairies.^  The  latter  will,  perhaps,  run  longer  and  farther  than  the  former ; 
and  although  not  as  difficult  to  "head,**  because  they  cannot  run  so  fast,  their 
onward  course  it  is  impossible  to  stay.  Oxen  have  been  known  to  run  forty 
miles  without  once  stopping  to  look  back.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  has  seen  the 
least  cause  of  fear,  but  each  simply  ran  because  his  neighbor  did.  Frequent 
instances  have  occurred'  where  some  worthless  but  skittish  horse  has  caused  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  valuable  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavallada,  or  drove 
of  horses,  take  a  **  scare.**  Old,  weather-beaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-dowa 
steeds  —  horses  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  or  old  age  —  will  at 
once  be  transformed  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  When  first  seized  with  thai 
indescribable  terror  which  induces  them  to  fiy,  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  their  original  wild  uature.  With  heads  erect, 
tails  and  manes  streaming  in  the  air,  eyes  lit  up  and  darting  beams  of  fright,  old 
and  jaded  hacks  will  be  seen  prancing  and  careering  about  with  all  the  buoyancy 
of  action  which  characterizes  the  antics  of  young  colts.  The  throng  will  sweep 
along  the  plain  with  a  noise  which  may  be  likened  to  something  between  a  tor- 
nado and  an  earthquake,  and  as  well  might  feeble  man  attempt  to  arrest  either 
of  the  latter. 

Were  the  earth  rending  and  cleaving  beneath  their  feet,  horses,  when  under 
the  terrifying  influence  of  a  stampede^  could  not  bound  away  with  greater  velocity 
or  more  majestic  beauty  of  movement.  —  Santa  Ft  Expedition,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

About  two  hours  before  day  there  was  a  sudden  stantpedo,  or  rush  of  horses, 
along  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  a  neighing  and  clattering  of 
hoofs  that  started  the  rangers  from  their  sleep.  —  Troing^t  Tour  to  the  Prairiet^ 
p.  141. 

Last  night  there  occurred  that  dreaded  Calamity  of  the  prairies,  a  stampede 
of  the  mules.  The  herd  was  quietly  grazing,  when  suddenly  a  pony  took  fright, 
and,  creating  a  panic  among  the  animals,  all  fled.    Their  heavy  tramping>awok6 
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US ;  and,  seizing  anns,  we  rushed  out,  thinking  that  Indians  were  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  .  .  .  For  thirty 'two  miles,  they  coutinued  the  pursuit,  and  then, 
overtaking  the  frightened  horses  that  led  the  herd,  turned  them  back.  —  CapUdn 
WhippUU  EsplomHoHt  for  a  Bailroad  to  Ute  Pacific,  p.  77. 

From  animals,  the  term  is  transferred  to  men :  — 

The  boys  leaped  and  whooped,  flung  their  hats  in  the  air,  chased  one  another 
in  a  sort  of  Hampede,  &c.  —  Judd't  Margaret,  p.  120. 

After  him  I  went,  and  after  me  they  came,  and  perhaps  there  wasn*t  the  aw- 
fullest  ttftmpede  down  three  pair  of  stairs  that  ever  occurred  in  Michigan !  —  Fieid, 
Western  Tales, 

The  cause  that  led  to  the  recent  alarm  [in  Paris]  was  the  ttan^ede  among  the 
directors  of  that  wonderful  institution,  the  Credit  Mobilier.  —  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Oct.  12,  1857. 

Prom  information  which  has  reached  us,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable ata$npede  of  slaves  from  the  border  valley  counties  of  Virginia  during 
the  late  Easter  holidays.  —  (^oA.)  Sun,  April  9,  1858. 

To  stampede.     I.  To  cause  to  scamper  off  in  a  fright. 

Colonel  Snively  was  on  the  point  of  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  frustrated  the  purposes  of  the  expedition.  This  was 
effected  by  a  war-party  of  Indians,  who  succeeded  in  stampeding  a  large  band  of 
the  army  horses.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Afountains,  p.  268. 

Orders  were  issued  by  Daniel  H.  Wells,  styling  himself  **  Lieutenant-general, 
Nanvoo  Legion,*'  to  stampede  the  animals  of  the  United  States  troops  on  their 
march,  to  set  fire  to  their  trains,  to  bum  the  grass,  &c.  —  Prestdsnfi  Menage^ 
Dec  6,  1858. 

2.  To  scamper  off  in  a  fright. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  becoming  fright«»ned  at  the  approach  of  the  cholera, 
have  finally  stampeded  toward  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  there  to  legislate  in 
the  ball-room  of  the  "principal  hotel."  —N,  Y,  Trilntne,  June  12, 1848. 

8.  To  run  off  from;  to  leave;  to  rush  from  hurriedly. 

The  wounded  are  doing  well.  The  court-house  and  prominent  stores  are 
being  used  as  hospitals,  .  .  .  the  owners  of  the  latter  having  stampeded  the 
town.  —  Missouri  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Btamping-Ground.    The  scene  of  one's  exploits,  or  favorite  place  of 
resort.    South  and  West. 

The  little  village  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  is  a  favorite  stamping-ground  for  poli- 
ticians. President  Pierce  spent  a  few  days  here  early  in  the  season.  —  Cor.  of 
the  Baltifi\ore  Argus. 

At  the  dinner  given  to  the  Knight  Templars  of  Virgfinia  by  their 
brethren  in  Providence,  R.  I. ,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  June 
22,  1858,  Sir  Knight  M.  KimbaU,  one  of  the  Committee  from  Bos- 
ton, in  response  to  the  toast  of  **  The  City  of  Boston,"  said:  — 

For  the  present,  we  won*t  brag  much.  We  say  as  little  as  possible  until  we  get 
the  Virginia  Knight  Templars  on  our  own  stamping-gmund.  We  don*t  propose 
to  astonish  them  till  we  get  them  out  of  your  [the  R.  I.  Templars']  hands. 
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I  went  np  to  Mobile,  and  then  to  my  old  ttampiiC-grQvmd^  up  again  to  the  oM 
State;  and,  arter  spending  a  week  or  so  among  my  kin,  made  •  bee-line  for 
Washington.  ^Piney  Wood§  Tavertiy  p.  41. 

Btamp-MilL  A  mill  used  in  California  for  crushing  all  kinds  of  free- 
gold  quartz.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  wasteful  machinery  used 
in  the  reduction  of  ores. 

Stamps.  Bank-notes,  greenbacks,  or  any  other  paper  money.  Per- 
haps from  postage-stamps,  which  were  used  as  money  in  1861-62. 
See  Postal  Currency. 

The  till  I  keep  here  in  my  pocket  so  safe, 

I  light  ap  my  kerosene  lamps ; 
At  daylight  I  put  up  my  shutters  so  tight, 

Then  go  in  to  count  up  my  stamps, 

Sony,  E,  Harrigcm, 

The  **  Providence  Journal,"  Feb.  5, 1877,  in  speaking  of  a  certain 
lecturer  who  failed  to  obtain  a  large  audience,  says:  — 

The  patience  with  which  he  waited  in  the  box-office  to  rake  in  all  the  stamps 
led  his  audience  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  apprecixtion  of  the  almighty 
dollar. 

Btanohel.  A  stanchion;  a  post.  <*Tie  np  the  cow  to  the  stau- 
chel. ' '    Massachusetts. 

Btanoheous.     Strong;  durable.    Western. 

I  tell  you  what,  it  *s  a  mighty  ftano&emi^looking  building,  and  looks  far  off  at 
a  distance  when  yon  *re  going  up  to  it  —  Major  Jones's  Courtsk^,  p.  8S. 

Stand.     1.  The  situation  of  a  store  or  place  of  business  is  called  a 
stand;  as,  *'The  Astor  House  is  a  good  stand  for  a  hotel." 
2.  A  platform ;  a  pulpit  for  orators  and  preachers. 

Standee.  A  standing  bed-place  in  a  steamer.  A  place  to  stand  at  a 
theatre  or  concert,  without  the  privilege  of  a  seat. 

To  stand  to  it  To  adhere  to  one's  engagement;  to  abide  by  a  com- 
pact; to  be  resolute. 

To  atand  Treat  To  consent  to  treat,  or  to  be  at  the  expense  of  treat- 
ing a  party  to  liquor. 

I  was  never  sold  before,  I  vow ;  I  cave  in,  and  will  stand  treat.  —  Sam  SUds^ 
Human  Nature. 

To  stand  up  to  the  Rack.  A  metaphorical  expression  of  the  same 
meaning  as  the  like  choice  phrases,  **  to  come  to  the  scratch,"  '^  to 
toe  the  mark." 

I  begun  a  new  campaign  at  Washington.  I  had  hard  work,  but  I  stood  i^  to 
the  radb,  fodder  or  no  fodder.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  137. 

It  was  the  hottest  night's  work  ever  old  Wolf  undertook ;  and  it  tuck  a  mighty 
chance  of  hollerin*  to  make  him  stand  up  to  his  rack  as  well  as  he  did.  —  Mqjor 
Jones's  Courtship,  p.  64. 
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To  star.  Said  of  a  popular  actor,  who  goes  about  and  acts  in  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  theatrical  season.  Such  actor  is  also  called  **  a 
star." 


r- Apple.  (Chrysophyllum  Cainito,)  A  round,  smooth-skinned 
fruit,  the  size  of  a  peach,  with  a  soft  pulp,  and  a  number  of  glossy, 
brown  seeds.  The  more  common  kinds  of  star-apple  are  the  green 
skinned  ones  with  white  pulps,  and  the  purple  ones.    West  Indies. 

Btare-Cat.  A  woman  or  g^irl  who  amuses  herself  with  gaasing  .at  her 
neighbors.    A  woman's  word. 

Btar-Plnin.  {Chrysophyllutn  monopyrenum.)  A  kind  of  star-apple, 
also  called  a  Barbadoes  Damson  plum.    Barbadoes. 

Stars.  1.  The  officers  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  so 
called  from  their  badge,  a  brass  «/or,  which  is  required  by  law  to  be 
worn  on  the  breast. 

The  present  Bystem  clothes  with  aathority  Dot  only  vicioas  men,  bat  even  con- 
victs, because  they  have  been  of  service  to  their  party.  Then  it  is  that  the 
'*«tar/*  instead  of  being  a  terror  to  evil-doera.  becomes  the  fear  of  good  citizens. 
Rtport  of  Com,  of  PhUad.  ComtteU  oh  Police,  1857. 

2.  A  Southern  pronunciation  of  the  word  stairs,  like  bar  for  bear  ; 
also  heard  in  New  England. 

Stars  and  Bars.     The  flag  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy. 

Oar  Southern  boys  are  brave  and  tme,  and  are  joining  heart  and  hand, 
And  are  flocking  to  the  Stan  and  Ban,  as  they  are  floating  o*er  our  land; 
And  all  are  standing  ready,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hand, 
And  invite  the  North  to  open  graves  down  South  in  Dixie's  land. 

ComfederaU  B<mg, 

Stars  and  Stripes.    The  flag  of  the  United  States. 

This  flag  was  adopted  by  act  of  Congress  on  the  14th  June,  1777, 
in  the  following  words:  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  be  thirteen  stripes 
alternately  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation.** 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  arms  of  Washington  may  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  for  the  American  flag.  These  arms  contain  three 
stars  in  the  upper  portion,  and  three  bars  running  across  the  escut- 
cheon. Other  flags  were  used  at  different  times  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  are  described  by  Mr.  T.  Westoott,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a  communication  with  the  London  '*  Notes  and  Queries,"  for  1852, 
p.  10. 

In  March,  1776,  a  union  flag  with  a  red  field  was  hoisted  at  New 
York,  bearing  the  inscription,  **  George  Rex  and  the  Liberties  of 
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America,*'  and  upon  the  reverse,  **  No  Popexy."  On  the  18th  July, 
1778,  General  Putnam  raised  at  Prospect  Hill  a  flag,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  Connecticut  motto,  '*  Qui  transtulil  sustinet^*^  on  the 
other,  *'  An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
floating  batteries  at  Boston  had  a  flag  with  the  latter  motto, 
the  field  white  with  a  pine-tree  upon  it.  This  was  the  Massachu- 
setts emblem.  Another  flag,  used  during  1775  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  had  upon  it  a  rattlesnake  coiled  as  if  about  to  strike, 
with  the  motto,  **  Don't  tread  on  me."  The  grand  union  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes  was  raised  on  the  heights  near  Boston,  Jan.  2, 1776. 
The  **  British  Annual  Register"  of  1776  says:  ** They  burnt  the 
King's  speech,  and  changed  their  colors  from  a  red  ground,  which 
they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen  stripes,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies."  The  idea  of  making  a 
stripe  for  each  State  was  adopted  from  the  first;  and  the  fact  goes 
far  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  private  arms  of  General 
Washington  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  pine-tree,  the  rattle- 
snake, and  the  striped  flag  were  used  indiscriminately  until  July, 
1777,  when  the  blue  union  with  the  stars  was  added  to  the  stripes, 
and  the  flag  established  by  law.  Formerly,  a  new  stripe  was  added 
for  each  new  State  admitted  to  the  union,  until  the  flag  became  too 
large,  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  stripes  were  reduced  to  the  old 
thirteen ;  and  now  another  star  is  added  at  the  accession  of  each 
new  State. 
Btar-Bpangled  Banner.  The  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
was  first  given  to  the  American  flag  by  Francis  S.  Key,  in  his 
beautiful  song,  now  become  a  national  one,  which  bears  that  title. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  this  song  are 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Key,  in  a 
letter  which  accompanied  a  late  edition  of  the  poems  of  that  writer. 
The  following  is  condensed  from  it:  — 

**  In  the  campaign  of  the  British,  during  the  war  of  1812,  when 
they  destroyed  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg  took  place,  Dr.  Beanes,  a  leading  physician  of  Upper  Marl- 
boro', was  taken  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  without  even  allowing  him  to  pat 
his  clothes  on,  was  hurried  off  to  the  British  camp. 

*'  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  procure  the  release  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  the  fleet  which  lay  in  the 
Chesapeake.  Mr.  Key,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Doctor, 
volunteered  to  accompany  Mr.  Skinner,  an  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment for  flags  of  truce  and  exchange  of  prisoners. 
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'*  After  much  solicitation,  Mr.  Key  succeeded  in  getting  an  order 
to  release  the  Doctor;  but  they  were  told  that  they  must  remain 
with  the  fleet  until  after  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  then  about  to  be 
made.  They  were  then  transferred  to  their  own  vessels,  accompa- 
nied by  a  guard  of  marines  to  prevent  them  from  landing,  and  for- 
tunately anchored  in  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  see  the  flag 
of  Fort  McHenry.  The  party  remained  on  deck  during  the  whole 
night,  watching'every  shell,  from  the  moment  it  was  fired  until  it 
fell,  listening  with  breathless  interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed. 

**  While  the  bombardment  continued,  it  was  sufficient  proof  that 
the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  But  it  suddenly  ceased,  when  they 
became  alarmed  and  paced  the  deck  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
painful  suspense,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
day.  At  length  the  light  came  ;  they  saw  that '  our  flag  was  still 
there,'  and  soon  after  learned  that  the  attack  had  failed.  Mr.  Key, 
Mr.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  Beanes  were  then  permitted  to  land  where 
they  pleased. 

**  Under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  Mr.  Key,  as  he  stated  to  Judge 
Taney,  commenced  the  song  of  *  The  Star-spangled  Banner '  on  the 
deck  of  their  vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  the 
enemy  retreating  to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had 
watched  for  so  anxiously,  as  the  morning  opened.  A  few  lines  he 
had  scratched  on  the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  had  in  hia  pocket, 
some  he  preserved  in  his  mind,  and  finished  it  in  the  boat  on  his 
way  to  the  shore.  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  he  wrote  it  out  as  it  now 
stands.  The  next  morning,  he  showed  the  lines  to  Judge  Nichol- 
son, who  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  immediately  sent  them 
to  a  printer,  where  the  poem  was  struck  off  in  hand-bills,  and  most 
favorably  received  by  the  people  of  Baltimore:  — 


<t 


Oh !  say,  can  yon  see,  by  the  dawn*8  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailM  at  the  twilight*s  last  gleaming ; 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch' d  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
Oh !  say,  does  that  star-^MngUd  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?*' 

Btarvatlon.    The  act  of  starving,  or  the  state  of  being  starved.  — 
Webster  and  Worcester, 

The  word  starvation  was  first  introduced  into  the  English  lan- 
guage by  Mr.  Dundas  [the  first  Lord  Melville],  in  a  speech  in  1775, 

42 
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on  an  American  debate,  and  hence  applied  to  him,  as  a  nickname,  — 
Starvation  Dundas.  —  Horace  Walpole. 

I  shall  not  wmit  for  the  advent  of  startfationfrom  Edinbargh  to  settle  mj  judg- 
ment —  Htwry  Dundas^  1775. 
After  months  of  ttarvation  and  despair.  —  Macaulaf. 
The  word  has  erroneously  been  called  an  Americanism  by  Dr. 
French  and  others.  **  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  true  that  this  word  [starvation],  now  unhappily  so  common  in 
every  tongue,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  English  Dictionaries; 
neither  in  Todd's  Johnson,  nor  in  Richardson's,  nor  in  Smart's 
Walker  remodelled  1836."  —  Notes  and  Queries.  In  the  new  edition 
of  Todd's  Johnson  by  Dr.  Latham,  the  word  appears,  with  a  simile 
definition,  without  comment. 

Btate.  A  large  district  of  country  having  a  separate  government,  but 
confederated  with  other  States,  as  one  of  the  members  or  States  of 
the  American  Union.  —  Worcester, 

Btatad  Supply.  A  minister  who,  not  as  an  occasional  but  constant 
preacher  to  a  congregation,  officiates  apart  from  any  formal  induc- 
tion :  one  actually,  though  not  in  technical  form,  a  Christian  pastor. 
Chiefly  used  by  Presbyterians,  occasionally  by  Congregationalists, 
though  now  almost  supplanted  by  the  term  Acting  Pastor;  vis.,  a 
pastor  who  officiates  without  a  formal  installation. 

Btate-Houae.  (Dutch,  Stadhuys.)  The  building  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture bf  a  State  holds  its  sessions;  a  State  capitol.  —  Webster, 

The  Btatea.  The  United  SUtes.  "  The  SUtes  "  is  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America.  In  England,  they 
are  always  spoken  of  as  **  America." 

Btatea'  Rights.     The  rights  of  the  several  independent  States,  as 

opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government. 

Having  been  all  my  life,  and  being  still,  an  ardent  **  Statea^ghU  **  man,  — 
believing  Statet*  rights  to  be  an  essential,  nay,  the  essential,  element  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  no  one  who  thinks  otherwise  can  stand  on  the  name  constita- 
tional  platform  that  I  do,  —  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am,  and  all  those  with  whom  I 
act  habitually  are,  if  Democrats  at  all,  true  **  StaU^-rigkts  Democrats.*'  —iSjpeeflft 
of  Horn,  J.  H,  Hammond,  Oct.  27,  1858. 

Then  rise  in  your  might,  and  repel  each  invader, 
Nor  let  our  loved  land  be  disforaced  bv  their  tread; 

liSt  the  watchword  be,  **  Freedom  and  States^  Rights  for  ever  I  *' 
Nor  cease  till  each  foe  shall  lie  low  with  the  dead. 

Rebellion  Record^  Confederate  Song^  VoL  m.  p.  7. 

My  Southern  boys  for  years  have  held 

The  Presidential  reins,  sir,  — 
Unti]  to-day  they  *ve  held  a  sway 

They  never  can  regain,  sir. 
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And  when  they  cannot  rule,  they  kick 

And  hate  with  all  their  might,  sir; 
For  love  of  Union*8  second  to 

Their  fondness  for  States*  riffhU,  sir. 

Jbid.,  W.  H,  iSf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  88. 

Btatton-Hoiuie.  A  temporary  jail;  also  a  place  to  keep  petty  crimi- 
nals before  trial. 

To  stave.  1.  To  break  a  hole  in;  to  break;  to  burst;  as,  **  to  stave 
a  cask." —  Webster.  This  is  the  legitimate  use  of  the  verb;  but 
sometimes  we  make  itgoyem  the  instrument  directly,  as  in  the 
following  example:  — 

I  'U  stave  my  fist  right  through  yoo,  and  carry  yon  on  my  elhow  as  easily  as 
if  you  were  an  empty  market-basket  —  Neafs  Charcoal  Sketches, 

2.  To  hurry;  to  press  forward. 

A  president  of  one  of  oar  colleges  once  said  to  a  graduate  at  parting,  **  My  son, 
I  want  to  advise  yoo.  Never  oppose  public  opinion.  The  great  world  will  stave 
right  on !  "  —  Am.  Review^  June,  1848. 

Hilloa,  Steve  I  where  are  you  staving  to  ?  If  you  *re  for  Wellington,  scale  np 
hen,  and  I  *11  give  you  a  ride.  —  Mrs.  Clavers*s  Forest  Life, 

And  so  the  Yankee  staves  along 
Full-chisel,  hitting  right  or  wrong. 
And  makes  the  burden  of  his  song 

**  By  golly !  "  —  Home  Jeuntai. 

Btaver.    A  dashing,  actiye  person  or  thing;  a  rouser. 

Miss  Asphyxia^s  reputation  in  the  region  was  perfectly  established.  She  was 
spoken  of  with  applause,  under  such  titles  as  a  staver,  a  pealer,  a  roarer  at  work. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Oldtoum  FoOct,  p.  117. 

Staving.     Great;  strong. 

A  staving  dram  put  him  in  better  humor.  Strange  what  aiguments  some  people 
require.  —  Ccr.  Cincinnati  Times, 

Stay-at-home.    Domestic;  not  habituated  to  travel.     **  She 's  a  <fay- 

at'home  woman;  "  **  A  stay-at-home  body." 

The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people  are  stationaiy  and  ataig-at^home  in  their 
habits.  —  C4>r.  N.  T.  Tribnne. 

Ctayed  vrith.    To  be  stayed  with  is  to  be  courted  by  a  man. 

Stay  pnt.     To  let  a  thing  remain  as  it  is. 

On  a  projection  we  piled  our  bags  and  baskets,  and  ranged  a  few  essentials  in 
some  order. 

'*  If  they  will  only  stay  put,**  said  Emery  Ann.  "  But  I  suppose  they  will  all  be 
upside  down.**  —  Mrs.  Whitney,  Sights  cmd  Insights,  p.  87. 

Steal.  (Pronounced  stail.)  The  handle  of  various  implements,  as  a 
rake-steal  J  a  fork-steal.  Used  by  the  fanners  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.  Provincial  in  various  parts  of  England. — Pickering, 
Cf .  Ger.  Stiel^  handle. 
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To  steam,  To  steam  it.    To  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  to  excess. 

Steamboat    A  term  used  at  the  West  to  denote  a  dashing,  '<go- 

a-head  "  character. 

Mis.  6bowe,  while  in  England,  met  Archbishop  Whately,  of 

whom  she  thus  speaks:  — 

There  ie  a  kind  of  brusque  humor  in  his  address,  a  downright  heartijiess,  which 
reminds  one  of  Western  character.  If  he  had  been  bom  in  our  latitude,  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Wisconsin,  the  natives  would  have  called  him  Whately,  and  Mid  he 
was  a  real  tteamboat  on  an  argument.  —  Suimy  Mtmoriu. 

The  renowned  Colonel  Crocketfc,  while  asleep  on  a  stomp,  goi 

caught  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  and  held  fast,  where  he  was  attacked 

by  eagles,  which  attempted  to  pidl  out  his  long  hair  to  build  their 

nests  with:  — 

**  In  a  few  minutes  I  heered  a  voice,"  says  the  Colonel,  **  and  then  a  gal  come 
running  up,  and  axed  what  was  the  matter.  ...  I  telled  her  that,  if  she  would 
drive  off  the  eagles,  I  would  make  her  a  present  of  an  iron  comb." 

**That  I  will,"  says  she,  "  for  I  am  a  she  tUamboat^  and  have  doubled  19  a 
crocodile  in  my  day." 

Btoamboating.  The  business  of  working  on  board  a  steamboat ;  a  term 
generally  confined  to  the  hands  employed  on  board  river-boats. 

Bteamboadng  looks  like  something  big  to  Fred,  you  know :  it  shows  off  better 
than  country  stores  and  saw-mills.  —  HabberUm,  The  Barton  Eaperiment,  p.  S9. 

Bteam  Dootor.     See  Thompsonian  Doctor, 

Bteam  Paddy.  A  steam  earth-excavator,  much  used  in  making  exca- 
vations in  sand  or  loose  soil  for  railways.  So  called  from  its  taking 
the  place  of  a  number  of  Irish  laborers. 

The  soil  was  so  sandy  that  the  hills  were  easily  cut  down,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  contrivance  was  used  called  a  tteam  Paddy^  which  did  immense  execution.  — 
Borthwicfs  Califomiay  p.  80. 

Bteboy,  Beboy.     A  word  used  to  set  dogs  upon  pigs  or  other  animals. 

**  There  it  is  —  that  black  and  white  thing — on  that  log,"  says  Tom.  *'  SUboff, 
catch  him !  "  says  he  [to  the  dog].  Ben  run  up  with  his  light,  and  the  fiivt  thing 
I  heard  him  say  was,  **  Peugh!  oh,  my  Lord!  look  out,  fellers,  it*s  a  pole-cat** 
Major  Jonet'M  CourUhipj  p.  65. 

Btoep.  Great,  magnificent,  extravagant.  A  newly  coined  slang 
term,  equivalent  to  taU, 

At  the  election  in  Minnesota,  one  hundred  and  ten  Winnebago  Indians,  wear- 
ing their  blankets,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket ;  but  the  agent  thought  this  was 

rather  tteep,  so  he  afterwards  crossed  that  number  from  the  list Chicago 

Tribune,  Oct  17,  1857. 

The  verdict  by  twelve  of  seventeen  of  a  jury  giving  $150,000  as  damages  to  a 
Land  and  Water-PcBsrer  Company,  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  through 
the  diversion  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct  of  one  eighteenth  of  the  water  at  lowest 
stage,  is  regarded  as  decidedly  ilt^.  —  {Bait.)  Stm,  Aug.  23, 1858. 
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Bteeple-Bush.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  the  Spircea  tomentosa 
(hardback). 

Bteers.  In  Texas,  the  universal  name  for  cattle.  Ox  and  oxen  are 
almost  unknown  terms  there.  There  are  **  wheel-steers,"  **  swings 
steers,"  and  **  lead-steers." 

Btemmery.  A  large  building  in  which  tobacco  is  stemmed;  that  Ib, 
in  which  the  thin  part  of  the  leaf  is  stripped  from  the  fibrous  veins 
that  run  through  it.    Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Stem- Winder.     A  watch  wound  by  a  key  affixed  to  the  stem. 

Stent.     (Old  Eng.)    An  allotted  task.    New  England. 

Btep-Iiadder.  A  portable  frame-work  of  stairs,  much  used  in-doon 
in  reaching  to  a  high  position ;  also  called  steps.  —  Webster, 

Stepped  out.     **  He  stepped  out,"  t.  e.  he  died. 

Stepper.  **  She 's  a  regular  stepper,"  —  said  of  an  active,  high- 
spirited  woman. 

Stem- Wheel.  The  shallow  rivers  of  the  West  are  navigated  by  smaQ 
steamboats  with  a  wheel  at  the  stem  instead  of  side- wheels,  which 
are  used  only  in  the  larger  steamers.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to 
any  thing  small,  petty;  aa,  a  ^^stern-wheel  church."  Comp.  OlM^- 
BoTse, 

So,  when  ended,  the  girls  were  kindly  and  tenderly  put  on  the  "St  lCary,"-~a 
fanny,  little,  ctem-vAee/  boat,  which  wm  to  go  up  the  Bed  River.  —E,  JE.  SaUj 
Adventures  of  a  PuUrnan^  p.  125. 

Stem-Wlieeler.   A  steamboat  fitted  up  with  a  stern-wheel.   Western. 

Squire  Blaze  served  for  a  long  time  as  first  mate  on  a  raft,  but  grew  ambitiona 
for  higher  distinction.  Next,  he  got  possession  of  a  start^wheeler^  and  entered  the 
pine-knot  business,  the  pursuit  of  which  took  him  so  high  up  Red  River  that  bt 
got  clean  out  of  the  way  of  taxes.  — Remembrcmeea  of  the  Mistiasippif  Harper^s 
Mag. 

A  Southern  editor  wishes  to  say  that  the  Hi9sisBippi  is  veiy  low.  How  doei 
he  say  it  7  *^  The  cat-fish  are  rigging  up  «tor».wAee/en."  —  Speech  qfthe  Horn, 
8.  H,  Coae,  Sept.,  1867. 

Stew.     **  Give  us  a  ^eio,"  L  e.  stewed  oysters. 

To  atiok.  To  take  in;  to  impose  upon;  to  cheat  in  trade.  **  I  'm 
stuck  with  a  counterfeit  note; "  '*  He  went  to  a  horse  sale,  and  got 
stuck  with  a  spavined  jade." 

As  soon  as  the  whole  class  of  small  speculators  perceived  they  had  been  stmek, 
they  all  shut  their  raouths;  no  one  confessing  the  ownership  of  a  share. — 
A  Week  in  Wall  Street,  p.  47. 

Very  often  is  a  client  stuck  for  a  heavy  bill  of  costs,  which  he  would  have 
saved  but  for  the  ignorance  of  his  attorney.  —  Netoqxgter, 
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Bttok-Chimney.  In  newly  settled  parts  of  the  ooontiy,  where  log- 
houses  form  the  first  habitations  of  the  settlers,  the  chimneys  are 
made  with  sticks  from  one  to  two  inches  square,  and  about  two  feet 
in  leng^,  which  are  laid  crosswise  and  cemented  with  clay  or  mad. 
The  fire-places  are  built  of  rough  stone,  and  the  stick-chimneys  are 
merely  the  conductors  of  the  smoke.  Formerly  called  *'  catted  chim- 
ney," in  Massachusetts. 

The  iiick-ekimney  was,  like  its  owner's  hat,  open  at  the  top,  and  jammed  in  at 
the  sides.  —  Mrs.  Clover^ s  Western  Clearing  p.  7. 

We  came  to  a  qneer  little  cabin  bnilt  of  round  logs.  .  .  .  The  stUk  thimmty 
daubed  with  clay,  and  topped  with  a  barrel  open  at  both  ends,  made  this  a  typi- 
cal cabin.  —  Egglesion^  The  Hixmer  Schootmaster^  p.  9i. 

Btioker.     1.  An  article  of  merchandise  which  sticks  by  the  deakr, 
and  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  is  technically  called  a  sticker. 
2.  A  puzzler.     See  Stumper. 

Btlok-in-the-Mud.  (Pron.  stickneymud.)  Very  common  for  a  slow, 
inert  man ;  also  used  for  **  Thingumbob, "  **  what  d'  ye  call  'em,'*  or 
a  name  you  can't  remember.  **  Come,  old  Stick-in-the-mud,  and  gi?e 
US  a  lift." 

"Well,  arter  all  this  palaver,"  said  old  8tick4n^e^wi,  **wfaat  are  yoa 
arter  ? »' 

*'  I  *m  arter  another  coal  of  iSre,"  said  I,  *"  to  light  a  dgwr  with.**  ~  Sam  Sfidfc, 
IFite  SawSj  p.  133. 

Btiok  it  out.  Endure  to  the  end.  To  ''  hold  on."  «'  He  does  not 
succeed  in  Florida,  nevertheless  he  says  that  he  means  to  stick  it  out 
till  spring." 

Btlff.     Strong.     Said  of  a  drink.     <*  Give  it  to  me  «^(^." 

Bti£^.     A  well-dressed,  conceited  boy.     Used  among  boys. 

BtUl-Baiting.  Fishing  with  a  deep  line  in  one  spot,  as  distingoished 
from  trolling. 

Btill-Hnnter.    A  stalker  of  game.    Western. 

The  stSU-hunUr  must  needs  be  apon  his  guard ;  for  the  wounded  buffslo  is 
prone  to  make  battle  upon  the  too  near  approach  of  his  enemy.  —  Gregg,  Com,  fff 
prairies,  Vol.  11.  p.  S19. 

BtlU-Hanting.  Walking  noiselessly  through  the  woods,  keeping  a 
bright  look-out,  and  searohing  for  game  in  the  haunts  where  they 
aro  wont  to  browse  in  the  day-time. 

BtUl-hwUing  buffalo  is  approaching  or  stalking,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
wind  and  any  cover  the  ground  affords,  and  crawling  within  shooting  distanos 
of  the  feeding  herd.  —  Ruxlont  Adventures  in  New  Mexico,  p.  S86. 

What  is  called  stiU-hunting  among  our  frontiersmen  is  not  practised  among  tlie 
Indians.  —  BUAeyU  Western  Prairies, 
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Btlngaree.  A  oorrupiion  of  »Hng^rayy  the  name  of  a  fish.  {Cephalap' 
tera  vampynu,)  On  Uie  Southern  coast,  where  chiefly  found,  it  is 
also  known  as  the  Devil-Fish. 

This  fish  is  thus  described  by  Captain  John  Smith:  — 

Our  Captaine  taking  a  fish  from  his  sword,  being  much  the  fashion  of  a  Thorn- 
back,  but  a  long  tayle  like  a  riding-roddle,  whereon  in  the  middest  is  a  poysoned 
sting  of  two  or  three  inches  long,  bearded  like  a  saw  on  each  side,  which  she 
struck  into  the  wrist  neare  an  inch  and  a  halfe.  .  .  .  The  torment  was  instantly 
so  extreame  that  in  four  houres  we  all  with  much  sorrow  concluded  his  funerall, 
and  prepared  his  grave  in  an  island  by.  The  man  recovered,  snd  the  place 
where  the  event  occurred  was  called  Stinffrai  Isle,  after  the  name  of  the  fish.  — 
HiatorU  of  Virgima  (1682). 

Stinkard.    A  skunk,  formerly  so  called  in  New  England.    See  Squash, 

Btinkatone.  Swine-stone,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  emits 
a  fetid  odor  on  being  struck.  —  Dana, 

Btinkwaed.    See  Jamestown  Weed, 

Stinted.     Often  substituted  for  stunted. 

To  atitoli.    To  form  land  into  ridges.     New  England. — Webster. 

To  stive  up.  To  make  hot,  sultry,  close.  An  English  expression, 
but  now  more  used,  it  is  believed,  in  this  than  in  the  old  country. 

**0h,  marcy  on  ns,**  said  a  fat  lady,  who  was  looking  for  a  house,  **  this  *U 
never  do  for  my  family  at  all.  There 's  no  convenience  about  it,  only  one  little 
i<iee<2-iip  closet  .  .  .  And  the  bed-rooms, — she  would  as  soon  sleep  in  a  pig- 
pen, and  done  with  it,  as  to  get  into  such  little,  mean,  tUved^p  places  as  them.*' 
Downing,  Maff^day  in  New  York. 

To  stiver.  To  run ;  to  move  off.  A  low  word  used  in  the  Northern 
States. 

To  Btook.  To  stock  -land  means,  with  us,  to  supply  land,  not  only 
with  animals,  but  also  with  seed;  as,  **My  farm  is  stocked  ynih. 
clover." 

Stock  and  Fluke.  Probably  of  nautical  origin,  to  denote  a  whole 
anchor;  thence,  the  whole  of  any  thing.  It  is  employed  for  wholly, 
completely. 

In  other  words,  Tammany  Hall  is  sold  out  stodb  attd  JMoe  to  Fernando  Wood. 
N.  r.  Trilmne,  Oct.,  1861. 

Stock-Dealer.    A  trader  in  farm  stock;  a  cattle-dealer. 

To  take  Stock  in  any  Thing  is  to  have  full  faith  in  it. 

Stocking  Feet.  To  be  in  one's  stocking  feet  is  to  have  only  one's 
stockings  on,  to  have  one's  shoes  off. 

The  mistress  and  chambemuud  visited  the  house  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  things  to  rights,  — leaving  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and  entering  devotedly 
in  their  stocking  feet.  —  Irving,  JTiudkerdodker,  p.  168. 
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Btook-ldander.    One  who  takee  care  of  cattlB  o&  the  great  pndriea; 
a  herder;  a  yaquero,  which  see. 

Btook-Range.     The  prairie  or  plain  where  cattle  range  or  graze. 

When  any  person  or  persons  may  hunt  estrays  in  another  $tock-range,  he  or 
they  shall  notify  the  owner  or  stock-minder  of  said  stock  his  or  their  intentkio 
or  object 

Stooka.     Buying  and  selling  ntocks.     The  machinery  connected  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Medbery :  — 

The  first  point  necessary  to  know  is  when  the  customer  wi^ihes  to  receive  or 
deliver  the  stodb.  He  may  prefer  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  a  more  distant  date. 
£ach  of  these  methods  of  settlement  has  a  special  name :  — 

Ckuh^  in  broker*s  language,  means  that  the  contract  entered  upon  shall  be  fol- 
flUed  by  payment  and  delivery  of  stock,  at  or  before  2.15  p.m.  of  the  day  of  sale. 

RegtUar  or  Rtgutar  Way  is  the  term  for  sale  when  the  delivery  is  to  be  made 
at  or  before  2.15  r.  m.  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  contract. 

Buyer^t  Option  is  where  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  require  the  delivery  of 
the  stock  upon  any  day  within  the  time  covered  by  the  option. 

8eUer*8  Option  is  where  the  day  of  delivery  is  at  the  convenience  or  pleasure  of 
the  person  making  the  sale,  within  the  time  stipulated  at  the  moment  of  sale. 

In  all  cases,  notice  must  be  given  by  the  holder  of  the  option  to  the  other  party 
in  the  contract,  on  or  before  two  o'clock  of  the  day  previous  to  that  when  delivoy 
of  stock  is  called  for;  but  the  ttock  is  deliverable  at  the  termination  of  the  eon- 
tract  without  notice. —  Men  and  Mytttritt  of  Wall  Street^  p.  49. 

For  other  terms  appertaining  to  stocks,  see  Buy  or  tell  Flat ;  Bulls 
and  Bears;'  Carrying  Stocks;  Comer;  CaU  Contract;  Delivery; 
Flyer;  Force  Quotations;  Josh;  Margin;  Pool;  Puts;  Long  and 
Short;  Spread;  Straddle;  Swimming  Market;  Ten  up ;  Twist;  Un- 
load Stock;  Washing;  and  Watering. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  purchasing  Stock  Privileges,  and  can  alwayi 
secure  PutSy  Caiis^  Steads,  or  StraddU*,  on  all  active  stocks  at  the  best  market 
rates.  —  Circular  of  a  Watt  Street  Broker. 

Btook-Traln.    A  train  of  railroad  cars  loaded  with  cattle;  a  cattle 
train. 

Stock- Watering.  A  system  recently  adopted  of  increasing  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  a  railroad  company  by  issuing  new  stock,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  accumulated  profits  warrant  such  increase.  The  late 
Cornelius  Yanderbilt  was  famous  for  the  extent  to  which  he  carried 
out  this  system  in  the  railway  companies,  the  stock  of  which  he 
controlled.  This  increase  of  stock  has  also  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money.  See  Watering  Stock, 
The  **  N.  Y.  Times/'  in  speaking  of  a  new  railroad,  says:  — 

The  road  should  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  a  commission,  to  be 
composed  of  Presidents  of  our  principal  commercial  oiganlcatioiis  and  leading 
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repicsentathret  of  our  real  et tato  interests,  to  the  end  that  the  work  should  he 
honestly  and  economically  done,  without  the  itealing  and  ttockr-wattrmg  which 
often  accompany  such  undertakings. 

Such  occasional  diversions  as  comers,  money  lock-ups,  wholesale  ttochrwaUr^ 
«i^  and  kindred  devices,  are  the  indications  of  forces  with  large  reserves  of 
strength.  —  Mtdbery^  Men  and  MytteritM  of  Wall  Street^  p.  16S. 

Btooky.     Short  and  thick.    A  west  of  England  expression,  used  in 

New  England. 

He*s  rather  a  stocky  man;  and  I'm  nothing  but  a  shadow,  as  it  were. — 
Brooke'*  EaUford, 

To  Stomp.     To  stamp  with  the  feet.    The  pronunciation  stomp  is 

almost  universal  in  the  United  States. 

Btone-Bee.     An  assemblage  of  fanners  or  villagers  for  the  purpose  of 

clearing  stones  from  a  neighbor's  piece  of  land.     See  Bee, 

At  Ridgefield,  we  used  to  have  itone-btts^  when  all  the  men  of  a  village  or  ham- 
let came  together  with  their  draft  cattle,  and  united  to  clear  some  patch  of  earth 
which  was  covered  with  an  undue  quantity  of  stones  and  rocks.  —  Goodrich^ 
'  Beminucencea,  Vol.  I.  p.  76. 

Stone-Bmise.  A  hurt  or  sore  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  among  those 
who  go  without  shoes,  such  as  children  and  Negroes.  The  same 
term  is  used  in  Ireland. 

Stone-Root.  {Collinsonia  Canadensis.)  A  plant  used  in  medicine. 
Its  properties  are  diuretic  and  stomachic.  It  is  also  called  Rich- 
weed. 

Stone-Toter.    A  name  often  given  to  the  Mullet  (Catostomus  nigricans) 

of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  other  species  of  Cyprinidce, 

The  most  singular  fish  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  called  the  Stone-toter,  whoee 

brow  is  surmounted  with  several  little  sharp  horns,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  totes 

•mall  flat  stones  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another  more  quiet,  fn  order  to 

make  a  snug  little  encloeure  for  his  lady  to  lie  in  in  safety.  -—Paulding^  Letters 

from  the  South, 

StooL  An  artificial  duck  or  other  water^fowl  used  as  a  decoy.  They 
are  much  used  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  in  duck-shooting. 

Stooling.     Decoying  ducks  or  other  fowl  by  the  means  of  **  stools." 

Stool-Pigeon.  A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  who  brings 
his  associates  into  a  trap  laid  for  them. 

Stool-Pigeoning.     The  practice  of  employing  decoys  to  catch  robbers. 

Stoop.  (Dutch,  stoep,)  The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  a  house;  door- 
steps. It  is  also  applied  to  a  porch  with  seats,  a  piazza,  or  balus- 
trade. This,  unlike  most  of  the  words  received  from  the  Dutch, 
has  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  uniform  style  of  building  that 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  York 
State,  as  far  as  the  backwoods  of  Canada. 
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Stoulpe  before  a  doore,  souche.  —  Palsgrave.  '*  The  same  as  Sloop j 
which  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  England."  **  A  short,  stout  post, 
put  down  to  mark  a<boundary,"  &c.  — HalliweU, 

Carts  or  wsines  are  debarred  and  letted  [bj  coaches]  :  the  milk-iiiaid*a  wara 
18  often  spilt  in  the  dirt,  and  people's  guts  like  to  be  crushed  out,  being  crowded 
and  shrowded  up  against  stalls  and  ttoopes,  —  Taylor ^  the  WcUer  Poef$  Workt, 
Pt.  2,  p.  242. 

In  portly  gabardine  and  bulbous  multiplicity  of  breeches,  the  Dutch  burgher 
sat  on  his  Uoepj  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  lordly  silence.  —  Knidkerbodter^s  New 
Tork^  p.  385. 

About  nine  o'clock,  all  three  of  us  passed  up  Wall  Street,  on  the  itotp$  of 
which  no  small  portion  of  its  tenants  were  already  seated.  —  Cocperj  8aUHUb)e^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  69. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  [in  Albany]  were  built  with  their  gables  to  the  street 
and  each  had  heavy  wooden  Dutch  gtocps,  with  seats  at  the  door.  —  IbSd.,  p.  IBV 

There  was  a  large  two  story-house,  having  a  long  ttoop  in  front  —  Margartt^ 
p.  63. 

The  roses  fall,  the  daisies  droop, 

And  all  about  the  ancient  ttoop 
The  eager  sparrows  soar  and  swoop. 

Nora  Perry ^  The  Legend  of  Moorland  BaXL 

I  shall  step  back  to  my  party  within  the  sloup,  —  Backwoods  of  Canada. 

The  ttoup  is  up,  and  I  have  just  planted  hops  at  the  base  of  the  pillars.  —  Ibtd.^ 
p.  809. 

To  Stop.  To  stay;  to  abide  temporarily;  as,  <*  When  you  come  to 
New  York,  stop  with  me  instead  of  going  to  a  hotel.*' 

Those  who  remain  at  home  know  little  of  the  newer  portions  of  our  country, 
and  of  the  primeval  style  of  living.  I  recently  Aopped  with  a  friend  on  court- 
day.  The  court-house  was  of  logs,  without  a  floor,  &c.  —  Corretp.  qf  Newark 
Daily  Adv. 

Store.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shops  of  every  kind  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are  commonly  caUed 
stores.  Thus,  we  have  dry-goods  stores^  shoe  stores^  book  «loret, 
hardware  stores,  &c.  This  use  of  the  word,  whose  proper  meaning 
is  a  magazine  or  storehouse  where  merchandise  or  movable  property 
is  kept,  seems  to  arise  from  that  tendency  to  the  magniloquent  with 
which  Americans  have  been  charged.  The  word  shop  is  thus  almost 
wholly  discarded,  except  in  the  sense  of  workshop. 

Store  Clothes,  Store  Goods.  Clothing  or  other  articles  purchased 
at  a  store,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  home-made.  These  phrases 
are  used  only  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  country.  Comp. 
Boughten. 

Storekeeper.  In  America,  a  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  store  or 
warehouse;  a  shopkeeper.  The  ofllcer  who  has  charge  of  the  govern- 
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ment  warehoiue,  where  property  to  the  value  of  millions  is  deposited 
for  inspection  or  for  safe-keeping,  is  a  storekeeper;  so,  too^  is  the  man 
who  stands  behind  the  coonter  of  a  paltry  shop,  and  deals  out  yards 
of  tape  and  papers  of  pins. 

Store  Pay.  Payment  made  for  produce  or  other  articles  purchased 
by  goods  from  a  store,  instead  of  cash.  This  is  a  common  way  of 
buying  produce  in  the  country.  Sometimes,  a  dealer  agrees  to  pay 
half  in  cash  and  half  out  of  his  store,  t.  «  ,  in  store  pay. 

See,  A  girl  has  jiut  arrived  with  a  pot  of  butter  to  trade  off  for  store  pay.  She 
wants  in  exchange  a  yard  of  calico,  a  quarter  of  tea,  a  quart  of  molasses,  some 
radish  seed,  a  plug  of  tobacco,  two  pipes,  a  fine-tooth  comb,  a  salt  mackerel,  a 
dose  of  rhubarb,  two  sticks  of  candy,  and  a  bottle  of  ram.  —  Captain  FrtestU 
AdveiUureSf  p.  54. 

Store  Tea.  A  term  applied  to  the  tea  of  China  bought  at  the  stores, 
to  distinguish  it  from  herb  tea.     See  Boughten, 

To  storm.  To  blow  with  violence;  impersonally,  as  it  storms.  —  Welh 
sUr,    We  use  it  improperly  in  the  sense  of  to  rain  or  to  snow. 

Story.  A  floor;  a  flight  of  rooms.  — Johnson,  In  the  United  States, 
the  floor  next  the  ground  is  the  first  story.  In  England,  what  we 
call  the  **  second  story  "  is  called  the  **  first  floor." 

8tove-Pipe.     1.  A  funnel.    2.  A  tall  hat. 

8tove-Pipe  Hat.    A  tall  hat,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  joint  of  a 

stove-pipe. 

Stoga  boots  an*  stove-pipe  luU, 
Standin*  collar,  an*  plenty  o*  dat ; 
Sweet  potatoes  an*  possum  fat, 
Oh,  fight  for  the  Union ! 

Sonyi  of  the  CentetmkU. 

Pickpockets  rejoice  in  neatly  fitting  suits,  spotless  linen,  sparlcling  pins  and 
ornaments,  and  Move-pqte  Aote,  tall  and  glossy,  .  .  .  worn  jauntily  on  one  side. 
Tke  Galaxy  for  1867,  p.  682. 

Stowaway.  One  who  secretes  himself  on  board  a  ship  or  other 
public  conveyance,  in  order  to  get  a  free  passage. 

Straddle.  A  stock-broker's  term,  and  means  a  contract  which  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or 
of  delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  the  party  who  signs  the  con- 
tract. A  straddle  is  desirable  when  a  party  wishes  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks,  without  being  obliged  to  deposit  a  cash  margin. 

Straddle-Bag.  The  popular  name  for  a  **  dung-beetle  "  or  **  tumble- 
bug."  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  cockroach  is  called  a  straddle-bob. 
Sometimes  applied  to  other  species  of  beetles.    A  specimen  of  the 
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dialect  of  the  Me  of  Wight»  in  *<  Halliwell's  Intiodaotion,"  gms 
*^  Btraddle-bob  **  as  another  name  of  the  **  dumbledore." 

Shew  me  the  man  who  does  not  delight  in  the  deptrture  of  winter,  and  I  wiD 
exhibit  to  you  one  who,  as  Sheepspear  says,  is  **  fit  for  treacle,  MtraddU-iugi^ 
and  spooks."  —  Doio*m  Sermofu,  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Straight.    1.  Even  or  uniform  in  quality.    A  term  used  in  commerce, 

and  particularly  among  flour-dealers;  as,  **  A  thousand  barrels  of 

Rochester  flour,  straight,  brought  $5,*'  meaning  that  the  thousand 

barrels  were  all  alike,  or  that  the  same  brand  ran  straight  through. 

2.  Pure,  genuine,  unoontaminated. 

In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1844,  no  man  was  more  fierce  in  his  hostilitj  to 
Henry  Clay  than  the  present  candidate  of  the  Hraight  Whigs  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  —  N.  F.   Courier  and  Enquirer^  Sept,  1856. 

The  ttraiyfU  Republican  Convention  is  to  meet  to-morrow.  Mr.  Sumner's 
anti-slavery  opinions  are  very  strung,  and  this  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conGla- 
sion  that  he  is  with  the  Hraighis.'-N.  T.  Timet,  Oct  14,  1867. 

8.  Pure,  undiluted,  applied  to  liquors. 

My  glass  of  brandy,  which  should  have  been  ttraigkt,  was  sorreptitioiisly 
diluted  with  Croton  water.  — Z)o6sCicib  (1854). 

But  I  takes  mine  ttraight  without  sugar,  and  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
me.  —  Bret  Harte^  Cicely, 

For  additional  illustrations,  see  Whiskey  Straight. 
Straight,  in  the  game  of  poker,  is  five  cards  in  sequenoe;  as,  0,  7, 
8,  9, 10. 

Straight  as  a  ZK>on's  Leg  is  a  common  simile  in  New  England. 

They  were  puzzled  with  the  accounts ;  but  I  saw  through  it  in  a  minit,  and 
made  it  all  as  straight  tu  a  locn*t  leg.  —  Major  Dowmng*$  Letters^  p.  42. 

8traight-oat.    Pure;  genuine;  unsophisticated. 

Anne  was  indignant  with  that  ttraighl^out  and  generous  indignation  wfaidi 
belongs  to  women,  who  are  ready  to  follow  their  principles  to  any  reault  with 
more  inconsiderate  fearlessness  than  men.  —  Jfrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  VoL  IL  p.  119. 

We  feel  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  just  now  to  be  a  straiyht'OiU  Whig,  litting 
calm  on  tumult's  wheel.  —  N.  F.  Commercial  Adv.,  May,  1856. 

Straight-Bpoken.    Plain-spoken;  downright;  candid. 

I  'm  not  a-going  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  heaven  by  foolishly  attempting  to 
garnish  it  with  artificial  flowers ,  nor  to  blacken  hell  till  it  shines  like  a  new 
polished  boot    Not  I.    I  'm  a  ttraighUtpohen  preacher.  — Dow"*  Serwums, 

I  'm  a  straighi-gwken  kind  o'  creetur, 
That  blurts  right  out  what 's  in  his  head; 

And,  if  I  've  one  peculiar  feature. 
It  is  a  nose  that  won't  be  led.  —  Bigtow  Papers,  p.  88. 

Straight  up  and  down.    Plain;  candid;  honest. 

If  there  was  any  thing  wanting  to  prove  that  lawyers  were  not  straight  sp  and 
down  in  their  dealings,  that  would  do  it  —  fiam  Sliekf  /STuwaa  Natmrs. 
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Strain,  isBtead  of  sprain^  is  frequently  heard.    '*  I  hare  strained  my 

ankle." 

Strain.    To  stride.    New  England. 

Strand.  1.  The  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River  apply  the  term  to  a 
landing-place;  as,  the  strand  at  Kingston.  —  Webster. 

2.  In  the  South,  the  word  strand  denotes  a  fibre,  as  a  hair  of  the 
head,  beard,  &c. 

Stranger.  It  is  the  common  practice  in  the  Western  States  to  accost 
a  person  whose  name  is  not  known  by  this  title.  In  England,  for 
example,  a  person  would  say,  **  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  this  is  the 
road  to  B  ?"  At  the  West,  he  would  say,  **  Stranger ^  is  this  the 
road  ? '» &c. 

Under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  civilization  was  grow- 
ing up  in  the  world  which  had  carried  modem  nations  far  beyond  the  boasted 
refinement  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  With  them,  the  word  ^*ttranger^^  waa 
synonymous  with  **  enemy ; "  but,  among  us,  "  stranger**  was  but  another  name 
for  '* friend.'*  —  Speech  of  R.  H.  Cove,  Washington. 

Strapped.    Tight;  hard  up  for  money. 

John  Scroggins,  at  2  p.  m.,  is  on  the  hunt  for  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a  note  in 
bank.  He  meets  Jere.  Lowndes,  who  looks  cheerful,  as  though  he  may  have  a 
few  hundred.  Scrog^ns  tries  him.  No  go.  Lowndes  is  trapped  {  had  to  pay 
his  wife*s  cousin*s  Uist  quarter's  rent,  which  consumed  what  he  had  reserved  for 
current  expenses,  when  he  made  his  last  purchase  of  stocks.  —  iVat  InUVigencer^ 
Oct,  1867. 

Straw.    Foliage  of  the  pine-tree. 

Straw  as  its  [pine-tree's]  foliage  is  called  here  in  [Korth  Carolina.]  —  Ohuled^ 
Seaboard  States. 

Straw  Bail.  Worthless  bail;  bail  given  by  **  men  of  straw,"  t.  e. 
persons  who  pretend  to  the  possession  of  property,  but  have  none. 

There  is  a  class  of  pettifoggers  about  the  N.  T.  Tombs  who  are  in  .league  with 
the  police  justices  to  get  all  the  money  they  can  out  of  their  victims;  and, 
ha\ing  divided  the  spoils,  the  culprits  are  sent  forth  unwhipped  of  justice.  Tak- 
ing straw  hail  is  the  favorite  dodge.  The  '*  shyster  "  is  permitted  to  visit  him  or 
her;  and,  with  a  tongue  practised  in  the  art,  he  dwells  upon  the  chances  the  pris- 
oner runs  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  adding  that  for  a  consideration  he  (the  shyster) 
might  effect  a  liberation.  If  the  prisoner  has  money,  it  is  paid  at  once.  The 
magistrate  having  received  his  share,  a  **man  of  straw"  is  taken  as  bail,  and 
the  prisoner  is  dischaiged.  —  Wa^ington  Evening  Star, 

Straw  Bid.  A  bid  for  a  contract  which  the  bidder  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fulfil. 

The  House  post-office  committee  has  agreed  to  report  Luttrell's  bill  to  prevent 
straw-bidding  for  mail  contracts,  and  to  punish  straw-bidders  when  caught  — 
Telegram  from  Washington,  March  13, 1876. 
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Btreak.     1.  A  vein;  a  turn.     Applied  to  mental  peculiarities. 

Just  act,  DOW,  as  if  you  had  got  a  Hreak  of  something  in  you,  such  as  a  maa 
ought  for  to  have  who  is  married  to  one  of  the  very  first  familiea  in  old  'Vnginh. 
Mr$.  Stowe,  Drid,  Vol.  I.  p.  120. 

"  I  hope  yon  don*t  mean  to  insiniwate  that  I  *m  queer,  do  jou,  Melissy?  ** 
'*  Oh,  no,  Priscille,  I  dident  mean  to  insiniwate  that,  but  then  yon  know  abnoet 
ereiybody  has  their  queer  $ireakt.'*  —  Widow  BtdoU  Paptrt,  p.  121. 

2.  A  layer;  as,  in  meat,  fat  and  lean. 

BiU,    Well,  landlord,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner  ? 
Landlord.    Pork  and  beans,  and  chicken  fisdns. 

BiU.  Then  give  us  some  pork,  and  let  it  be  a  itrtah  of  fat  and  a  ttrtak  of 
lean.  —  Squatter  Life. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Times,"  of  Oct.  20,  1877,  in  speaking  of  the 

appointment  of  a  suitable  person  as  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 

James,  says:  — 

If  President  Hayes  is  disposed  to  take  things  in  streakt,  he  might  tender  it 
[the  office]  to  Grovemor  Curtin ;  or,  if  that  Hreak  is  a  little  too  fat,  there  *b  ex- 
Speaker  Grow,  who  is  a  Hayes  man  with  Liberal  variations,  and  would  readHy 
adapt  himself*  to  English  'alf-and-'alf. 

To  streak  or  To  streak  it  is  to  run  as  fast  as  possible. 

0*er  hill  and  dale  with  f  uiy  she  did  dreel, 
A*  roads  to  her  were  good  and  bad  alike ; 
Kane  o't  she  wyKd,  but  forward  on  did  ttreak. 

Rot^t  ffelenore. 
I  was  certain  it  wasn't  no  fox  or  wolf,  but  a  dog ;  and  if  I  didn't  ttreak  off 
like  greased  lightnin\  —  CarUon,  The  New  Purchate^  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

I  ttreaked  it  for  Washington,  and  it  was  well-nigh  upon  midnight  when  I 
reached  the  White  House.  —  Major  DowmngU  Lettere^  p.  91. 

When  I  did  get  near,  he  'd  stop  and  look,  cock  his  ears,  and  give  a  snuff,  as  if 
he  *d  never  seen  a  man  afore,  and  then  itrtah  it  off  as  if  I  had  been  an  Indian. 
Porter's  Tale*  of  the  South-west,  p.  166. 

As  soon  as  I  touched  land,  I  ttreaked  it  for  home,  as  hard  as  I  could  lay  legs  to 
liie  ground.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  59. 

^Twas  a  satisfaction  to  have  such  a  horse,  and  'twas  a  pleasure  to  crop  him, 
and  ttreak  it  away,  at  a  brushing  canter,  for  a  good  five  miles  at  a  stretch.  — 
Simmtf  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  p.  85. 

What  brings  a  duck  a  ttreaking  it  down  stream,  if  humans  ain't  behind  her? 
and  who 's  in  these  diggins  but  Indians?  —  Ruxton,  Far  Wett,  p.  79. 

How  many  do  I  see  around  me  that  willingly  permit  the  worm  of  corruption 
to  gnaw  at  their  already  moth-eaten  morals!  Ah!  their  name  is  Legion;  and 
the  way  they  are  \treaking  it  dovm  the  dark  road  to  ruin  is  sorrowful  to  steam 
locomotives.  —  Dow*t  Sermont,  Vol.  III.  p.  108. 

Streaked  or  Streaky.      **  To  feel  streaked "  is  to  feel  confused, 

alarmed. 

T  begun  to  feel  ttreaked  enough  for  our  folks,  when  I  see  what  was  done  on 
Boston  Common.  — MoQor  Downing' t  Lettert,  p.  18. 
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Oh,  what  a  beantif al  light  the  ocean  is  when  there  ain't  no  land  in  sight ! 
There  we  was  in  a  little  shell  at  the  mercy  of  them  big  waves,  higher  than 
father^s  bam.  I  never  did  feel  so  streaky  and  mean  afore ;  talk  of  a  grain  of 
sand,  why  I  felt  like  a  starved  speck  of  dust  cut  up  into  homoeopathic  doses  for  a 
child  two  minits  old.  —  Hiram  Bigehw,  Letter  in  Family  Compamon, 

Gen.    Tell  the  truth ;  keep  back  nothing ;  I  promised  no  harm  shall  happen  you. 
Dooiittk.    Oh,  I  *11  tell  all  now ;  I  won*t  stay  to  be  hanged  first !  Oh,  the  good 
giBcious  suzzi  how  streaked  I  feel  all  over!  —  />.  Humphreys^  The  Yankee  m 
England. 

But  when  it  comes  to  bein*  killed,  I  tell  ye  I  felt  streaked, 
The  fust  time  *tever  I  found  out  why  bayonets  wuz  peaked. 

LoweU,  Biglow  Pf^^ers. 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  great  man,  I  tell  you ;  he  'd  talk  King  William  out  of 
fight  in  half  an  hour.  If  he  was  in  your  house  of  Commons,  he  *d  make  some 
of  your  great  folks  look  pretty  streaktd.  —  Sam  8Uds,  1st  Series. 

Streaked  Bass.     Striped  bass.    New  England. 

Stretoli.     On  a  stretch  is  continuously,  without  cessation. 

Chunky  used  to  whistle  three  days  and  nights  on  a  stretch. —  Trmis  of  Ameri' 
eon  Humor. 

Stretoher.     1.  A  well-burnt  and  smooth  brick  used  in  walls  of  build- 
ings.    Under-burnt  bricks  are  called  scdmon  bricks  from  their  light 
color;  and  over-burnt  and  partially  vitrified  bricks  are  called  arch 
and  pillar  bricks,  from  their  position  in  the  kiln. 
2.  A  falsehood.     Colloquial  in  England  and  with  us. 

• 

Whenever  Mrs.  Oscar  Dust  told  a  stretcher,  old  Waters  was  expected  to 
swear  to  it — Field,  Drama  at  PokervilU. 

Strloken.  **  This  ancient  participle/'  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  is  much 
used  in  Congress  and  our  other  legislative  assemblies.  A  member 
moves  that  certain  parts  of  a  bill  should  be  stricken  out,"  &c. — 
Vocabulary. 

The  use  of  the  word  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pickering  is  peculiar 
to  us,  though  there  are  examples  of  its  occasional  use  in  England 
applied  in  other  ways. 

Many  of  the  foreigners  were  much  stricken  with  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  — 
London  Statesman,  June  10,  1814. 

Strike.  An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure ; 
a  strickle.  —  Worcester.  To  sell  by  the  strike  is  not  to  heap  up  the 
article,  as  is  usually  done  with  potatoes,  apples,  &c.,  but  to  scrape 
off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top,  as  in  selling  grain,  salt,  or  the 
like.     In  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided  that — 

Cranberries  and  all  other  berries  shall  be  sold  by  the  strike  or  level  measure, 
the  same  as  flax-eeed  and  other  similar  articles  are  measured.  —  Laws  o/Masso' 
ehnsetti. 
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1.  From  the  game  of  ninepins.  '*  To  make  a  Orike  "  is  to  knodc 
down  all  the  pins  with  one  ball;  henoe,  it  has  come  to  mean  fortu- 
nate, successful.  — Lowell* 

2.  A  discovery;  achievement;  success.  "  That  speculation  in 
cotton  was  a  great  strike, ^^ 

To  strike  Oil.  (Usually  pron.  He.)  To  meet  with  success:  a  fortunate 
adventure,  as,  when  boring  for  petroleum,  oil  is  met  with,  or  struck. 

Striker.     1.  A  bruiser;  a  ruffian. 

2.  An  apprentice  engineer  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat. 

String.     1.  A  row;  number;  lot. 

Here  *8  a  whole  itrmg  of  Whig  CoDgreasmeii  elected  by  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
JNT.  F.  Tribune. 

2.  A  common  name  among  teamsters  for  a  whip. 

With  some  judicious  touches  of  the  ttring^  the  hones  are  induced  to  stro^Ie  as 
for  their  lives.  — Mrt,  Clattrt^  A  New  Bomty  p.  9. 

String-Beana.  The  common  name  for  French  beans ;  so  called  from 
the  string-like  fibre  stripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  preparing 
it  for  the  table.     See  Bush-Bean, 

String  of  Apples.     Apples  cut  in  pieces,  strung  upon  a  string  and 

dried,  a  common  custom  where  the  fruit  is  raised.    In  this  form, 

they  are  festooned  from  ceilings  and  walls.     Where  there  are  largd 

orchards,  the  apples  are  dried  in  the  sun  upon  boards,  and  packed 

in  barrels,  in  which  form  they  are  sent  to  the  large  markets  under 

the  name  of  dried  apples. 

In  an  old  New  England  kitchen,  where  a  warm  wood-fire  burned  bright, 
Sat  good  old  Farmer  Ketehum  and  his  wife,  one  winter  night. 

Over  the  old-time  fireplace,  a  rusty  musket  hung, 

And  a  score  of  airings  (^appUs  from  the  smoky  ceiling  swung. 

Eugene  A,  HaUy  Poems  on  ike  Farm  amd  Fireside. 

Stripe.     Pattern,  kind,  sort. 

Den,  if  he  was  of  de  right  stry^e,  he  went  straight  to  glory,  and  is  now  a 
shoutin*  halleluyah  wid  de  great  congregation  in  de  New  Jerusalem.  — £wma 
BardeU. 

The  call  of  the  Soft-shell  Convention  was  signed  by  twelve  men  of  the  I^^ee- 
Soil  Buffalo  stripe.  —N,  Y.  Herald,  July  7, 1856. 

The  Yankee,  though  cosmopolite  in  general  and  personalty  polite  in  particalar, 
cherishes  at  heart  a  great  sympathy  for  his  own  stripe,  even  when  he  hides  it, 
like  the  groundwork  of  a  rising  speculation,  from  the  world.  —  i/oce  Sloper,  in 
Knickerbocker  Mag.,  March,  18&6. 

Striped  Baas.  {Labrax  lineatw.)  One  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
fishes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  called  also  Streaked  Bass  and  Bock-fish. 

Striped  Ground  Squirrel.     See  Chipmunk. 
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Strong.     To  go  it  strong  means  to  do  a  thing  with  energy  or  persever- 

•Doe.     See  Go  it  Strong. 

The  pflot  on  duty  above;  another  was  calling  out  the  Captain,  who  went  it 
ttnmg  at  cards.— Porter'j  TaUt  of  the  South-wet^  p.  107. 

Tott  should  go  it,  remarked  Spifflekins,  go  it  strong,  —  that  *s  the  way  to  scatter 
the  blue  devils,  — go  it  ttrong,  — Ntaft  Peter  Ploddy^  p.  46. 

Strong-minded.  A  term  applied  to  women  clamorous  for  the  modem 
form  of  **  woman's  rights;  '*  those  who  make  themselves  repulsively 
conspicuous. 

Strowd.    A  breech-cloth.    The  Pennsylvania  commissioners  sent  to 

the  Miami  Indians  in  1752,  in  addressing  the  tribe,  said:  — 

Brethren,  —  We  desire  yon  will  send  these  two  etrowdt  to  the  yonng  king  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  father's  love  to  us.  .  .  . 
fie  pleased  to  give  to  the  son  of  the  Piankasha  king  these  two  ttrowde  to  clothe 
him.  —Journal  of  Captain  Trent  (1752),  p.  52. 

Stmck  under  Convlotlon.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  personal  sin- 
fulness. 

Stmok  np.  Disagreeably  astonished;  disconcerted  by  an  unexpected 
occurrence. 

Tb  stub  or  stamp.     **  To  stub  one's  toe  "  is  to  strike  it  against  any 

thing  in  walking  or  running.     Germ.  stUben  (stieben) ;  comp.  Nasenr 

sttibery  **  a  fillip  or  rap  on  the  nose ;"  nasenstUbem,  **  to  fillip  or  rap 

the  nose."    An  expression  often  used  by  boys  and  others  who  go 

barefoot. 

Lives  there  a  Yankee 
Who,  if  he  ituU  hi$  toe  and  fiUI, 
Don*t  want  to  swear,  but,  great  or  small, 
WiU  vent  his  ire  with,  **Dani  it  alll 

By  goUy ! ''  —  Yankee  Phitoeophg. 

Stuck.     1.    To  be  stuck  is  to  be  stuck  fast,  unable  to  proceed. 

Mr  dear  hearers,  I  *m  stuck,  to  begin  with.  When  I  want  ideas,  they  never 
come,  they  are  off  playing  truant.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  IIL 

2.  To  be  taken  in ;  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  a  trade.  To  be 
stuck  with  a  thing  is  to  have  an  unsalable  article  fobted  upon  one. 

We  *re  the  only  Eastern  folks  in  the  Yonkville  Stock,  unless  BIr.  Sloper  will 
take  a  few  shares,  and  of  course  anybody  else  may  be  stuck  and  be  darned.  — 
Mace  Sloper,  in  Kniekerboeker  Mag.,  March,  1866. 

We  got  stuck  with  a  bad  lot  of  paper,  and  were  obliged  to  stick  it  on  to  our 
readers.  —  Providence  Journal, 

Staok-np.  **  Stuck-up  people  "  is  a  term  applied  to  the  proud  and 
haughty. 

She  was  dressed  up  like  a  doll,  but  she  didn*t  act  stuek^  a  mite;  my  opinion 
is,  she  knew  what  belonged  to  good  manners,  and  I  offered  her  some  carawayi 
Betsg  Bobbet,  p.  272. 

48 
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Oood-bjl  It*B  the  fint  home  from  tlie  «oniflr;  moA  I*d  dreie  op,  if  I  wtn 
jou,  in  my  beet,  became  thej  *ra  awful  ttuch4§t  at  Saty*s.  —  Grmder  Pof^n^ 
p.  80. 

To  Btnif  .    To  quiz. 

Btnffening.    Stuffing;  seasoning  for  meat  or  poultry,  usually  made  of 

bread  and  herbs  to  give  it  a  higher  relish.     Western. 

By  way  of  amends  [for  the  dried-up  turkey],  quarts  of  gravy  were  judiciously 
emptied  on  our  plates  from  the  wash-basin  bowls.  That  also  moistened  the 
ttuff€mn\  composed  of  Indian  meal  and  sausages.  —  CarUon^  The  New  PmrAtmt 
VoL  I.  p.  182. 

8tnf^.    Angry  or  sulky;  obstinate.    Colloquial  in  the  United  Stales. 
Worceiter, 

Btnmp.     1.  The  part  of  a  tree  remaining  in  the  earth  after  the  tree 
is  cut  down.    This,  in  the  Western  countries,  was  made  use  of 
as  the  most  oonyenient  stand  from  which  to  address  the  people. 
Hence,  to  take  the  stump  is  to  go  on  an  electioneering  campaign. 
2.  Something  difficult  to  do.    Boys  give  each  other  stumps. 

To  stump.    1.  To  challenge.    Also  to  puzzle,  confound. 

Dabbe  turns  up  his  nose  at  betting.  Imtead  of  Uumping  his  antagonist  by 
launching  out  his  cash,  he  shakes  a  portentom  fist  under  his  nose,  and  the  afiiir 
is  settled.  —  JVeof's  Charcoal  Sketcka, 

When  yon  see  Lord  Sydenham,  itump  him ;  and  ask  him,  when  a  log  is  hewed 
and  squared,  if  he  can  teil  the  tenth  side  of  it.  —  Sam  Slick. 

Heavem  and  earth !  thinks  I,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  I  knowed  I  hadn*t 
done  any  thing  to  be  put  in  prison  for,  and  I  never  was  so  stumped.  —  Mi^or 
Jone$*$  Ccurithipf  p.  135. 

I  put  a  conundrum  to  them.  Tliey  were  all  ttumpt^  and  gave  it  up.  —  Crocketfi 
Tour. 

2.  To  stump  it  ISA  cant  phrase  signifying  to  make  electioneering 

speeches  in  favor  of  one's  self.  —  Worcester,    This  is  a  term  borrowed 

from  the  backwoods,  where  the  stump  of  a  tree  often  supplies  the 

place  of  the  English  hustings. 

While  I  was  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  I  heard  a  political  speech  from  General  Shields, 
who  was  at  that  time  stmmpm^  it  through  the  State,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
in  place  of  lir.  Breese.  —  Lett,  from  IlUnois^  N.  T,  Com.  Ado. 

It  is  understood  that  Colonel  Benton  intends  to  stump  the  State  [of  Missouri]  as 
a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair.  —  N.  T,  Courier. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  expression  **  to  take  the  stump.*^ 

Though  not  clear  which  stump  I^U  taJcOy 

That  stump  shall  be  colossal ; 
Whether  I  'm  Slaveiy's  advocate. 

Or  Liberty's  apostle.— Xondbfi  Pimdk,  April  6, 1862. 

BtomiMigtt.    The  sum  paid  to  owners  of  land  for  the  privilege  of 
cutting  the  timber  growing  thereon.     State  of  Maine. 
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The  loealftj  being  detennined  ii|Wii,  tb»  timber  tract  Is  vltber  pudisaed  at  a 
late  otttnmpoffe  agreed  apon,  which  is  genefa11j->  three  dollan  par  tfaooaand  leet 
for  all  timber  cat.  •—  Sairptr's  Mag,,  Maxch  1800. 

Btninper.     1.  A  puzzler. 

My  note  was  a  timmper  to  Sally;  so  she  got  Jess  to  explain  St,  and  the  way  he 
did  it  was  enormons.  —  Bobb,  Squatter  Life, 

2.  A  stomp  orator. 

An  Ohio  stumper^  while  making  a  speech,  paused  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
exclaimed :  Now  ...  —  The  Contdtutiony  MiddUtown, 

Stamp  Orator.  A  man  who  harangues  the  people  from  the  stump  of 
A  tree  or  other  elevation. 

Stamp  Oratory.    The  sort  of  popular  speaking  used  by  stump  orators. 

Stamp  Prayer.    An  extemporaneous  prayer. 

At  a  Millerite  Jubilee,  when  the  elect  were  to  start  for  Para- 
dise:— 

A  Methodist  man  took  off  his  coat;  and  made  a  Hmnp-pra/jftTy  while  all  his 
congregation  yelled  Glory. '—  Doestieka^  p.  1411. 

Stomp  Speaker.    A  popular  political  speaker. 

The  Hon.  W.  R.  Thompson  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  popular  ttmap  tpeakert 
of  the  day,  addrened  a  Urge  meeting  of  Whigs  from  the  stoop  ot  Baninm*s 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  in  support  of  the  nominations  of  the  late  Whig  ConTention.  — 
Letter  from  Wathington^  N,  Y,  Herald^  June  21, 1848. 

Stomp  Speech.     A  speech  made  from  a  stump  or  other  eleyatioB ; 

t.  e.,  an  electioneering  speech  in  favor  of  one's  self  or  some  other 

political  candidate. 

We  had  of  course  a  passion  for  stomp  speaking.  But,  recollect,  we  often  mount 
the  stump  only  figuratively ;  and  very  good  ttump  qteechee  are  delivered  from  a 
table,  a  chair,  a  whiskey-barrel,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  we  make  the  best 
thanp^^echee  on  horseback.  —  Carlton^  The  New  Purckate^  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 

When  you  see  a  politician  extra  full  of  patriotism,  and  stuffed  with  ttamp 
epteehee,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  he  wants  office  either  for  himself  or  for 
Bome  particular  friend.  —  Dow^s  Sermons^  Vol.  I.  p.  132. 

Stomi>-Tall  Currenoy.  A  term  applied  at  the  West,  previous  to  the 
late  war,  to  the  currency  issued  by  certain  banks  of  doubtful  credit. 

Ston,  for  stone.    So  pronounced  in  the  back  parts  of  New  England. 

Captain  Stone,  I  've  been  dean  away  amongst  the  Yankees,  where  they  call 
your  name  Stuim,  —  CrocifceM,  Tour,  p.  145. 

Stomier.  1.  Any  thing  grand  or  astounding;  any  thing  got  up  in 
great  style.  I  have  heard  a  gentleman,  when  speaking  of  an  ele- 
gant and  well-dressed  woman,  say,  '*  She  's  a  stunner,** 

The  **  Boston  Journal,"  in  speaking  of  the  new  financial  and 
business  policy  set  forth  by  President  Hayes  and  his  cabinet, 
says:  — 
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This  is  a  Hmmer,  —  a  sockdolager,  so  to  speak.  If  we  get  at  it,  H  means  tkat 
the  President  must  ignore  the  existence  of  a  body  called  Congrasa,  and  proceed 
to  govern  the  coontrj  by  issoing  decrees  relatiye  to  the  finauces  and  business.  — 
May  19, 1877. 

2.  A  tough  story. 

Btmuiiiig.    Astounding. 

Bturtion.     A  common  pronunciation  for  nagturtium. 

To  stutter.  To  saunter  lazily,  with  a  slip-shod  movement.  This  is 
not  a  common  word.  I  have  never  met  with  it  except  in  the  exam- 
ple quoted:  — 

I  ttuUered  up  to  No.  4  yesterday  arter  the  f  aneral ;  bat  they  are  so  grown  over 
with  rum  there,  you  can  hardly  tdl  what  is  nater  and  what  is  not  —  Judd,  Mar- 
fforet,  p.  827. 

Snant  or  Buent.     Even;  uniform;  spread  equally  over  tiie  sniface. 

Provincial  in  England.  —  HoUoway.    Used  by  farmers  in  some  parts 

of  New  England,  and  applied  thus  :  *'  The  grain  is  sowed  nwmr," 

».  «.  evenly,  regularly.  —  Pickering, 

Sometimes  used  by  house-pain  tors  in  New  England:  '*Lay  the 

paint  suantf**  or  evenly. 

The  Ifiddlesez  CatUe-Show  goes  off  here  with  /c/ItU,  annually,  as  if  all  the 
joints  of  the  agricultural  machine  were  BuetU,  —  Thortau^  quoted  in  Atkmtie  Mag^ 
July,  1864,  p.  28,  8. 

Bub-Base.    A  mop  or  wash-board.    Philadelphia. 

Bub-Treasurer.    Keeper  of  a  Sub-Treasury;  an  officer  of  the  United 

States  government. 

The  Bub-Treasurer  Cisco  continues  to  receive  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  the  new  Treasury  notes.  —  N,  T.  Tribune, 

Bub-Treasury.  One  of  the  several  places  of  deposit  and  issue  of  the 
United  States  coin,  bullion,  notes,  or  other  securities. 

Buocessioii  Bale.     A  sale  of  property  to  enable  the  heirs  to  divide 

the  same. 

At  the  suooesiioit  etde  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  minor  heire  of  S.  A.  and 
A.  X.  BailUe,  at  the  court-house  [of  Rapides],  on  Saturday,  17tb  inst,  long  sums 
were  bid.  —  Louisiana  Democrat^  Jidy  20, 1858. 

Buckatash  or  Buoootash.  (Narragansett  Ind.,  m*sickquatashf  com 
boiled  whole.)  Green  Indian  com  and  beans  boiled  together.  It 
is  a  favorite  dish  wherever  these  plants  are  cultivated 

Joel  Barlow,  in  his  poem  on  Hasty  Pudding,  thus  compares  mccih 
t(uh  with  it:  — 

Let  the  green  eucootath  with  thee  contend. 

Let  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  lend ; 

Not  all  the  plate,  how  fam'd  soe'er  it  be. 

Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee.  —  Canto  I.  p.  6. 
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At  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  iUiode 
Island,  held  in  Providenoe,  1836,  an  Indian  banquet  in  the  style  of 
those  of  the  olden  time  was  given. 

An  IndJAii  mat  being  spread  out,  a  large  wooden  platter  well-filled  with  boiled 
bau  graced  the  centre,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  dish  of  parched  com, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  similar  one  of  mccoiath.  —  Stone' t  Ld/e  of  HowUmd,  p.  262. 

The  wise  Huron  is  welcome ;  he  is  come  to  eat  his  tmecotath  with  his  brothers 
of  the  lakes  I  —  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicant,  p.  426. 

Sucker.  1.  A  tube  used  for  sucking  sherry  cobblers.  They  are  made 
of  silver,  glass,  straw,  or  sticks  of  macaroni. 

2.  A  very  common  fish  of  the  genus  Labeo^  and  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  including  the  Chub,  Mullet,  Barbel,  Homed 
Dace,  &c.  They  are  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America. 

8.  A  greenhorn;  an  ignorant  clown;  a  dupe;  an  easy  victim. 
Western. 

I  hadn't  time  to  load  my  gun  before  the  bear  gathered  upon  him  like  a  Yir- 
ginny  blood-mare,  and  the  nigger  give  himself  up  for  a  gone  tmeker^  and  fkinted 
away.  —  CrodceWt  Bear  Adventure, 

4.  A  hard  drinker;  a  drunkard. 

5.  A  mean,  low  fellow;  a  sponger. 

Of  the  scaly  tribe,  I  may  mention  those  auckerf  belonging  to  the  body  loaferish, 
that  never  rise  to  the  surfiice  of  respectability,  whose  sole  study  appears  to  be  to 
see  how  much  they  can  get  without  the  least  physical  exertion. — Dow^$  Sermons, 
Vol.  m. 

6.  A  nickname  applied  throughout  the  West  to  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois.   The  origin  of  this  term  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Western  prairies  are,  in  many  places,  full  of  the  holes  made 
by  the  crawfish,  which  descends  to  the  water  beneath. .  In  early 
times,  when  travellers  wended  their  way  over  these  immense  plains, 
they  very  prudently  provided  themselves  with  a  long  hollow  weed, 
and,  when  thirsty,  thrust  it  into  these  natural  artesians,  and  thus 
easily  supplied  their  longings.  The  crawfish-well  generally  contains 
pure  water,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  traveller  drew  forth  the 
refreshing  element  gave  him  the  name  of  ^'  Sucker,^*  —  Letter  from 
Illinois,  in  Providence  Journal. 

A  band  of  music  was  sent  thirty  miles  to  wake  up  the  sleepy  aucken,  and  draw 
them,  bv  the  magic  of  their  music,  to  the  Douglas  gathering  at  Quinqy,  Illinois. 
N,  r.  Tribune,  Oct.  19, 1854. 

Suokerdom.     Suckers,  hard  drinkers,  collectively  regarded. 

In  resisting  the  tax  on  whiskey,  it  has  been  shown  that  one  distiller  in  Ohio, 
who  makes  8,000  gallons  a  day,  would  pay  into  the  treasury  $375,600  a  year,  if 
Suckerdom  continued  thirsty.  ^N.  7,  tribtme,  1862. 
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Book  In  or  Suck.    A  cheat,  deception. 

HeaTen  forbid  that  I  ihoold  otter  a  syllable  of  oooiplahit;  but  I  ci^tlielp 
saying  it  confidentially,  and  before  man  alone,  that  life  is  all  moonshipe,  —  a 
monstrous  humbug, — a  grand  auek  in.  —  DowU  Sermont^  Vol.  II.  p.  816. 

To  sack  in.  To  take  in;  to  cheat;  to  deceive.  A  figurative  expres- 
sion, probably  drawn  from  a  sponge,  whieh  sucks  up  water.  To  be 
Slicked  tn  is  to  be  '^  sponged  "  out  of  one's  money,  or  to  be  cheated 
in  a  bargain.  U  is  a  low  expression,  though  often  heard,  aud  is 
understood  by  all. 

**I  ain*t  bound  to  drive  nobody  in  the  middle  of  the  night,**  said  the  driver ; 
"  so  you  don*t  try  to  mtck  me  tn  there.*'  —  Mn.  CUwerti'M  Forett  lA/e^  VoL  I. 
p.  109. 

Who  was  the  first  unfortunate  speculator  ?  Jonah.  Ah !  why  ?  Because  he 
got  tucked  in  I  —  Newspaper, 

Sugar- Apple.    See  Sweet  Sop, 

Sugar-Berry.     See  Hackberry. 

Sugar-Buah.  A  collection  of  trees  of  the  sugar-maple,  generally  in 
the  midst  of  a  primitive  forest,  where  maple-sugar  is  made  by  boil- 
ing the  sap  of  the  tree.  These  are  sometimes  called  sugar^-arckardi ; 
and,  in  the  West,  sugar^amps. 

Going  into  the  tuffor-buth  has  something  of  the  excitement  which  the  forester 
loves  so  well  to  mingle  with  all  his  work.  —  The  Americona  at  Home,  YoL  I. 

Sugar-Camp.  The  place  where  the  sap  is  collected  from  a  sugar-bush 
and  boiled. 

After  Balph  got  over  the  fence  to  go  through  the  migar-camp  (or  sugar-ordtard, 
as  they  say  at  the  East),  he  stopped  and  turned  back.  —  EggUdon^  The  Hooder 
BcKoolmatter^  p.' 32. 

Sugartng-Tlme.  The  season  of  the  year  (March  or  April)  when  maple- 
sugar  is  made.     See  Maple-Sugar. 

Bir.  Gansey,  the  editor  [of  '*  The  Gimlet  '*],  seein*  he  was  obleeged  to  sti^ 
leadin*,  told  me  he  would  come  down  to  our  house  a-visitin*  in  mtgarm?  time,  and 
finish  leadin*  the  poetry  to  me.  —  JtfarieMa  ffoUe^f,  Bettjf  Bobbet,  p.  45. 

8ttga]>BCaple.  (Acer  eaccharinum.)  A  handsome  forest  tree,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  from  the  sap  of  which  is  made  the  well- 
known  mapU'-sugar,  The  wood  is  valuable  for  fuel;  and  accidental 
varieties  of  it  are  the  bird's-eye  maple  and  curled  maple  of  cabinet- 
makers. 

Some  verses  on  the  Corn-plant  and  Sugar-Maple,  in  '*  Putnam's 
Magazine,"  end  thus:  — 

But  if  our  brothers  break  the  chain. 

We  'U  hang  by  our  own  staples ; 
Three  cheers  we  'U  raise  for  Indian  Com, 

And  nine  for  Bugar-Maples, 
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To  sugar  off.  <<  Sugaring  off ''  is  the  latter  stage  d  the  process  of 
laakiiig  maple-sugar;  to  approach  granulation. 

Bugar-Orchard.  A  collection  of  maple-trees  selected  and  preserved  in 
the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  therefrom.  Comp.  Sugar- 

8agar-Tree.  The  name  much  used  in  the  West  for  the  sugar-maple, 
in  which  connection  the  word  maple  is  never  used.  Thus,  in  pur- 
chasing firewood,  it  is  usual  to  bargain  for  hickory,  sugar,  ash,  &c. 

To  snidde.  To  commit  suicide.  The  <*  Boston  Herald,"  Feb.  8, 
1876,  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  had  taken  his  own  life,  says,  **  He 
suicided,** 

**  What  *B  the  matter,  Betsy  ?  **  For  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  ciyin*  her 
eyes  out.  '*  Is  your  cousin  no  more  ?  Has  Ebenezer  mUdded  himself  ?  "  —  BeUff 
Bobbet,  p.  304. 

Suit.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  especially,  a  head  of  hair  is 
called,  queerly  enough,  a  *^  suit  of  ha|r,*'  as  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  J.  S.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  of  a  *'  strong-minded 
woman:"  — 

Her  head  was  large,  and  features  prominent  and  rather  masculine.  But,  in 
every  other  respect,  her  appearance  was  highly  feminine :  her  form  symmetrical; 
her  skin  fair,  smooth,  and  soft ;  and  her  well-developed  limbs  tapering  into  un- 
usually  small  hands  and  feet  She  had  a  thick  mat  of  black  hair;  and,  although 
she  had  reached  her  fortieth  year,  it  had  not  begun  to  turn  gray,  so  active  waa 
her  capillary  circulation.  — Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal,  Oct.  18, 1854. 

The  face  of  this  gentleman  was  strikingly  marked  by  a  tuU  of  enormous  black 
whiskers  that  flowed  together  and  united  under  his  chin.  —  Afurgaret,  p.  288. 

Bulky.  A  two- wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  person.  So  caUed  from 
the  owner's  desire  of  riding  alone.  — Webster,    A  trotting  wagon. 

Bolphnr.  Bitumen.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  bituminous 
rocks  abound  in  sulphur  springs;  and  by  a  singular  confusion  the 
odor  of  bitumen,  where  no  sulphur  is  present,  is  yet  called  sxdphur. 

To  summarise.     To  make  a  summary  of. 

The  **  National  Intelligencer,*'  Aug.  81,  1857,  in  speaking  of  the 
publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  says:  — 

Additional  papers  are  tummarited  in  the  Report,  all  of  them  making  consider- 
able advances  upon  the  heretofore  unappropriated  domains  of  science. 

To  summons.  To  serve  with  a  summons.  Applied  to  the  courts  and 
colleges.    **  He  was  summonsed  to  appear  before  the  Faculty." 
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So  the  noiin  is  **a  summons"  in  common  law.  In  old  pno- 
tice,  it  was  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  sammon  a 
defendant  to  appear  in  court. 

Mary  looked  at  itae  and  winked,  and  says  she,  "  Ton  're  one  of  the  ooarC,  70a 
know,  major;  but  jest  go  oat  until  the  court  is  mmmonsed  before  the  throne.*'  — 
Major  Jonei'i  Courtship. 

To  sum-totaliBe.     To  give  the  total  amount,  the  sum- total. 

You  hear  a  fellow  sayin\  I  *id  only  a  passenger.  How  little  the  critter  knows 
of  what  he  is  talking  when  he  uses  that  cant  phrase  I  Why,  every  thing  ia  iwa- 
totaUzed  in  that  word.  —  Sam  SUck^  Human  Nature,  p.  44. 

Bun-Bonnet.  A  home-made  bonnet,  with  a  large  '*  cape,"  so  as  to 
shield  both  the  face  and  neck,  much  worn  by  women  and  girls  in 
the  country. 

Bnndown.     Sunset.    Peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Although  this  word  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
Jamieson  assigns  it  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  whence  we  probably 
derived  it.  —  Scottish  Dictionary.     See  Moondoum. 

Solid  men  of  Boston  go  to  bed  at  tundoum. 

Song,  Solid  Men  of  BosUm. 

And  Bitting  there  birling,  wi*  a*  the  schaff  and  raff  0*  the  waterside,  till  mtn^ 
down,  and  then  coming  haroe  and  crying  for  ale,  as  if  ye  were  maister  and  mair. 
BcoU,  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Vol.  II.  p.  114. 

Daylight  I  do  but  hear  the  silly  child !  'Tis  but  just  sundown.  —  Cooptr,  lAond 
Lincoln,  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 

At  sundown,  the  bate,  vampires,  and  goat-suckers  dart  from  their  lonely  retreat, 
and  skim  along  the  trees  ou  the  river's  bank. —  WtUerton,  Wanderings  in  South 
Amtrioa, 

Bnn-Fiah.  {Bamotis  vtdgaris.)  A  beautiful  little  fresh-water  fish,  so 
called  from  its  glittering  colors.  From  its  shape,  it  is  often  called 
Pumpkin-Seed;  and  in  some  localities  it  is  called  Bream. 

Bon-Shade.     Parasol  in  England.    Not  in  Webster  or  in  Worcester. 

Bnn-Bhower.  A  shower  occurring  while  the  sun's  rays  are  not  inter- 
cepted by  the  cloud  whence  the  rain  descends. 

Bnn-Sqnall.  A  term  applied,  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  the 
Medusae,  or  Sea-Nettles.  It  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Germ.  Schirmgualle  (lit.  umbrella  jelly-fish).     See  GfiU. 

About  Boston  harbor,  they  are  called  Sun-JUh,  a  still  further  co]> 
ruption. 

Bun-up.  Sunrise.  More  common  at  the  South.  When  the  Southern 
traveller  starts  on  his  journey  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  he  says  he  '^  put  out  bright  and  yarly,  an  hour  (or 
half  an  hour,  as  the  case  may  be)  before  sun-up.** 
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One  would  think  that  luch  a  hone  as  that  might  get  oyer  a  good  deal  of 
gitrand  atwixt  jiwh^  and  sundown.  —  Coopevy  Last  of  the  Mokicam^  p.  60. 

And  this  was  the  way  it  was.    It  was  night  when  I  kem  np  here 
To  say  to  *em  all  **  good-b^e,"  for  I  reckoned  to  go  for  deer 
At  MMi-tip  the  day  they  left.    So  I  shook  'em  all  round  by  the  hand, 
*Cept  Mabel,  and  she  was  sick,  ez  they  give  me  to  understand. 

Brtt  Harte,  Luke, 

Bnpawn.  (Saupd-un^  made  soft  by  water.)  An  Indian  name  in 
common  nse  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  other  Northern  States, 
for  boiled  Indian  meal.    It  is  also  called  hasty  pudding,  which  see. 

The  common  food  of  the  Indians  is  pap,  or  mush,  which  in  the  New  Nether- 
lands is  named  mpaen.  This  is  so  common  among  them,  that  they  seldom  pass 
a  day  without  it,  unless  they  are  on  a  journey  or  hunting.  We  seldom  visit  an 
Indian  lodge  at  any  time  of  day,  without  seeing  their  tupaen  preparing,  or  seeing 
them  eating  the  same.  It  is  the  common  food  of  all ;  and  so  fond  of  it  are  they 
that,  when  they  visit  onr  people  or  each  other,  they  consider  themselves  neglected 
nnless  they  are  treated  with  nqfoen.  —  Van  der  Donck^s  New  Netherlands  (1656), 
N.  r.  Hist,  8oc.  CoUecHons, 

The  flour  [<>f  maize]  makes  a  substantial  sort  of  porridge,  called  by  the  Amer- 
icans snfpome :  this  is  made  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk.  —  Badnpoods  of 
Camada,  p.  189. 

E*en  in  my  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  mush  1 
On  Hudson^s  banks  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  mppaton. 

Barlow,  Heutg  Pttddmg, 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave. 

From  Newbridge  and  Tappan, 
And  those  that  drink  Passaic^s  wave, 

And  those  who  est  suppawn. 

Major  Andre,  The  Cow  Chase,  1780. 

Super.     Abbreviation  of  superintendent  of  factories,  theatres,  &c. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  ...  at  the  close  of  the  performance, 
the  stipers  and  ballet  girls  demanded  their  wages,  but  they  were  not  forthcoming. 
Cor.  Boston  JoumaL 

Bnpple-Jaok.  1.  (Berchemia  voltdnlis,)  A  creeper  growing  in  damp 
soils  in  Virginia  and  further  south.  **  The  vine,*'  says  Flint,  *'  re- 
sembles that  of  the  muscadine  grape ;  but  the  olive  color  is  deeper. 
It  is  well  known  to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  entwines 
as  to  cause  those  curious  spiral  curves  and  inner  flattenings  that 
gives  its  singularity  and  value  to  the  supple-jack  cane."  —  Geogr.  of 
Miss.  Valley. 

2.  A  child's  toy,  a  jointed  manikin  worked  by  a  string.  Called 
also  a  Jumping  Jack. 

Bnpply.  A  preacher  who  ministers  to  a  oongregmtion,  especially  one 
who  does  thus  without  a  formal  induction.    See  Stated  Supply. 
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Bey.  W.  P.  Cochran  hu  beoome  m^y  for  a  church  at  Mfllerstown,  Ftvn.— 
The  Jnd^emUrU. 

Bore.     Surely;  oertainly.    ^^  Are  you  going  ?  "     '*  I  'm  going  turet** 

or  **  sure  and  certain. "     South- western. 

'  "There,  do  you  see  that  horse  ?**  said  Jack.  **He  *s  a  d-^-d  good  hona. 
He  *8  not  much  to  look  at;  bat,  once  get  him  a-going,  and  he  *  11  go  through  h— n 
itself,  if  you  put  him  at  it  Get  on,  Kendall,  and  I  '11  mount  behind,  and  show 
yoa  sighto,  —I  will  wre."  -^N.  F.  Sjnrii  of  the  Timei. 

Bure-ZSnongb.     Real ;  genuine.     Used  in  the  South  and  West  in  the 

same  manner  as  fair  is  in  New  York;  as,  **  This  is  a  sure-^nougk 

egg^**  meaning  that  it  is  a  real  and  not  an  imitation  one.    In  a 

description  of  the  absurd  ceremonies  observed  on  shipboard  in 

**  crossing  the  line,"  a  writer  says:  — 

The  subject  was  seated  in  the  chair,  some  six  feet  from  the. deck,  where  the 
barber,  standing  on  a  platform  before  him,  thrust  a  whitewash-brush  into  a 
backet  of  soap-suds,  and  lathered  his  face  with  great  liberality ;  then,  drawing 
from  a  canvas-bag  his  case  of  extensive  razors  (rusty  iron  hoops),  went  through 
all  the  movements  of  a  tur^'enouyh  barber.  — U.  S,  Nautical  Mag,^  Dec,  1855. 

Biuiiao«-Boat.     See  Battery . 

Bnrprise-Candidata.  A  fresh  candidate  suddenly  put  up  and  sup- 
ported by  the  wire- workers  of  an  election,  to  subserve  purposes  of 
their  own. 

In  a  judicial  district,  a  ^^ut/rpriu  candidate^'**  scarce  known  as  a  lawyer  or  to 
the  people  beyond  the  local  court  in  which  he  practised,  was  run,  as  since  nndsF- 
stood,  to  aid  in  breaking  down  one  of  two  able  and  unobjectionable  candidates  for 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  who  had  been  nominated  in  the  convention  of 
the  two  opposing  political  parties.  — National  Intelliytnetr^  Sept.  20,  1858. 

Burpriae-Party.  A  party  of  persons  who  assemble  by  agreement,  and 
without  invitation,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  each  bringing 
some  article  of  food  as  a  contribution  towards  a  supper,  of  whidi 
all  partake. 

A  turprite-party  had  been  appointed.  They  had  been  havin*  them  all  wintv, 
and  the  children  had  been  crazy  to  have  me  go  to  *em :  everybody  went,  but  I 
held  back. 

Says  I,  Josiah,  the  place  for  old  folks  is  to  home ;  and  I  don't  believe  is 
Burprise-partieM  any  way.  I  think  they  are  perfect  nuisances.  If  you  want  to 
see  your  friends,  you  can  invite  them.  ...  It  would  make  me  feel  perfectly 
wild  to  think  there  was  a  whole  drove  of  people  liable  to  rush  in  here  at  any 
minute,  and  I  won*t  rush  into  other  people's  hoiisen.  — Betty  Bobbtt^  p.  46. 

Bnrrogate.  In  American  law,  a  oounty  officer  who  has  joriadiotion  in 
granting  letters  testamentary  and  letters  of  administration,  and  of 
other  matttfs  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  testators 
and  intestates.  — Renins  Commentaries,  Vol.  U.  p.  409. 

Bwround.  A  frequent  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo  by  the  Indians 
consists  in  making  a  ^^  surround,*^    This  is  done  by  enclosing  a 
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large  herd^  and  driving  them  oyer  a  precipice  uppD  the  rocka,  or 
into,  one  of  the  profound  ravines  which  intersect  the  prairies  in  vari- 
ous directions.  In  this  way,  thousands  are  sometiaies  killed  in  a 
single  day.  —  S.  F,  Bavrd, 

Surveyor.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  large  U.  S.  custom-houses. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  superintend  and  direct  the  inspect 
tors,  weighers,  gangers,  and  measurers  at  his  port;  but  he  is,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  subject  to  the  collector.  —  Act  of  March  2,  1799. 

Biuoeptible.  The  quality  of  easily  falling  in  love;  having  nice  sen- 
ability. 

Buspendera.  Straps  for  holding  up  pantaloons;  vulgarly  called  gal- 
lowses; in  England,  called  braces. 

To  anaplolon,  for  to  suspect,  Conmion  among  the  uneducated  at  the 
South.  **I  swpicioned  he  was  tricksy."  The  New  Englander 
would  say,  '*  I  suspected  he  was  tricky."  Yet  the  verb  to  suspicion 
is  sometimes  heard  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  New  England. 

If  he  had  a  nupicUmed  I  was  thar,  he  *d  no  more  swore  than  he  'd  dared  to  kisa 
my  Sal  on  a  waging  day ;  for  yon  see  both  on  us  belonged  to  the  same  church. 
Mike  Mooter,  by  a  Mitmmrum, 

Bntor.  A  syrup  made  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  **  pitahaya  " 
{Cereus  ffiganteus)  by  the  Indians  near  the  river  Gila. 

Boss  I  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  sirs  !  An  exclamation  much  used 
in  New  England,  as  sirs  is  in  Scotland.  It  is  sometimes  lengthened 
into  Law,  suzz  !  i.  e.  Lord,  sirs  I 

Bi^ad  or  Swod.  In  New  England,  a  lump,  mass,  or  bunch ;  also,  a 
crowd.  —  Webster.    It  is  an  old  English  colloquialism. 

There  was  a  twad  of  fine  folks,  and  the  hoase  was  well-nigh  upon  chuck  full. 
Major  Dotemng*t  Letters,  p.  35. 

How  is  a  colonist  able  to  pay  for  this  almighty  swad  of  everlasting  plunder, 
seein'  he  has  no  gold  or  silver  ?  —  Sam  SUck,  8d  Ser.,  ch.  6. 

Bi^aged.    Shrunk  in  seasoning.     Southern. 

When  timber  in  drying  decreases  in  size,  it  is  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  **  poor  white  trash  "  of  a  certain  district  in  Dixie,  to 
have  swaged,  a  corruption  probably  of  assuaged.  —  Harper*8  Maga- 
zine, March,  1864,  p.  569. 

According  to  Halliwell  and  Wright,  swage  is  an  old  English  form 
of  assuage. 

Bwale.  A  local  word  in  New  England,  signifying  an  interval  or  vale; 
a  tract  of  low  land.  —  Webster.  This  word  is  provincial  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  means  a  low  place;  and  shade,  in  opposition  to  sun- 
shine. •^Jv>r^'«  Vocabulary. 
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To  Bwamp.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  diflScnltieB.  — Weitier.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries.  It  is  common  in 
the  United  States,  though  not  elegant.  Ex. :  ^*  He  invested  a  lai^ge 
sum  of  money  in  land  speculations,  which  swamped  him,"  t.  e. 
ruined  him. 

Swamp-Apple.  An  ei^cresoence  found  on  the  swamp-honeysuckle. 
In  its  early  state,  its  taste  resembles  that  of  an  apple.  New 
England. 

SwamiMra.  Men  who  break*  out  roads  for  hauling  timber  out  of  the 
woods.    Maine. 

Swamp-HoneyBnokle.  (Azalea  nudiflora.)  A  plant  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  which  grows  in  the  swamps  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia.    It  b  also  called  May- Apple  and  Pinxter  Blumachy. 

Bwamp-Hnokleberry.  {Vaccinium  religinoswn.)  A  variety  of  the 
blueberry  growing  on  a  small  bush  in  wet  land.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  Uue-huckleherry^  which  I  have  seen  growing  to  the 
height  of  five  feet  or  more.    See  Hucldeherry. 

Swamping.  Very  large;  huge.  The  word  swapping  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  west  of  England. 

And  there  we  saw  a  swamph^  gan, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuoed  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  eattle.  —8<mg,  Ttmhu  Doodk. 

I  Bwamp  it !    A  euphemistic  form  of  oath. 

Had  that  dam*d  old  vessel,  that  frigate  there,  bin  a  stone's  throw  farder  off 
from  land,  I  should  never  have  swimmed  to  shore,  dead  or  alive,  to  all  eternity,  I 
moamp  it  !  —  D,  Humphrtyt,  The  Yankee  in  EngkmiL 

Swamp-Mnok.  A  black  vegetable  mould  found  near  marshes  and 
along  loamy  bottoms. 

In  the  rich,  black  deposit  commonly  called  swamp^muck,  the  snipe  delights, 
above  all. — Sogarduif  Field  (utd  Trap  Shooting^  p.  148. 

Swamp-Pink.  (Azalea  viscosa.)  A  popular  name  for  the  Swamp- 
Honeysuckle. 

I  Bwan  or  ewon!  A  New  England  euphemism  for  ^*  I  swear! ''  / 
8wan  to  man  /  is  a  heightened  form  of  the  same. 

**  Well,  liwan  I "  exclaimed  the  mamma,  giving  a  round  box  on  the  ear  to  t 
dirty  little  nrchtn,  **  what  made  you  let  the  little  hussy  have  your  specs  ?  "  "> 
Mrs,  Ckivera'i  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

I  took  a  turn  round  Halifax,  and  J  swan  if  it  ain*t  the  thunderinest,  dreaiyest 
place  I  ever  seen,  and  the  people  they  call  Blue-noses.  —  Hiram  Bigelow^s  LetU 
in  Family  Compaatofi. 
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I  mm  drewed  tAmatioo  tUck.  I  guess  I  nibbed  two  tallow  candles  or  them- 
aboiits  into  my  hair,  trying  to  make  it  cnri;  but  Itwan  to  man  there  wam*t  no 
carl  to  it,  for  it  stuck  out  for  all  sense  like  porcupine  quills.  —  HiWs  Tankee 
Stories. 

Well,  I  *ye  jest  come  to  New  York,  and  it  *s  the  damdest  place,  /  twan  to  man^ 
that  70a  'd  wish  to  see.  —  Story  of  UncU  Ben,  rtcUtd  by  HackeU, 

It  wasn*t  his  fault,  but  the  driver's.  Drivera  are  the  most  aggraratin*  class  in 
New  York,  /  twan  to  man.  —  Grinder  Papert^  p.  48. 

Bi^anga.  An  A&ican  word  used  among  the  Negroes  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  in  connection  with  btuskrat  white  man;  as  stoanga  buchra^ 
meaning  a  dandy  white  man,  or,  literally,  a  dandy  devil.  A  friend 
in  South  Carolina  informs  me  that  the  Negroes  there  apply  the 
term  to  persons  who  carry  themselves  conceitedly.  Thus,  of  one 
who  is  strutting  about  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  they  will  say,  ^*  He 
kin*  o'  stoanga  now." 

To  swap  or  awop.     To  exchange;  to  barter.  — Jokn$on. 

This  word  has  often  been  noticed  by  English  traveUers  in  this 
country,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  common  here  than  in  England; 
but  it  is  also  used  by  the  vulgar  in  that  country.  —  Pickering, 

Clocks,  nutmegs,  and  whatever  else. 

You  call  a  Yankee  crop, 
If  yon  have  cash,  he  *8  glad  to  sell; 

If  not,  he  *I1  always  swap  I 
For  he  was  bom  a  merchant,  sir, 

A  Yankee  trader  bold. 
Who  snapped  his  whistle  for  a  knife 

When  only  four  years  old.  —  AUin,  Tankee  Balhd, 

Bwaah  or  Bi^oah.  In  the  Southern  States  of  America,  a  name 
given  to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying  within  a  sand- 
bank, or  between  that  and  the  shore.  Many  such  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Carolinas.  —  Webster.  In  New  York  harbor  is  a  so- 
called  Swash. 

After  noon,  I  crossed  the  twuh  at  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  evening 
got  into  good  quarters.  — Bartram's  Florida,  p.  472. 

To  awat  or  ai^ot.     To  strike,  smite.    A  low  word. 

Tell  me  that  again,  and  I  *!!  swot  yon  over  the  mug.  —  R^ori  of  the  Hunker 
.  Meeting  in  Albany,  June,  1848. 

Bi^athe.     See  Cut  a  Swage. 

To  ■'wear  in.  To  induct,  to  be  inducted,  after  the  administration 
and  making  an  oath  required  by  law. 

Swearing  in  the  new  Mayor.  —  The  Hon.  Geoige  Opdike,  Bfayor  elect  of  New 
York  City,  took  the  oath  of  office  yesterday.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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To  awear  off.    To  resolre  to  giye  np  a  habit,  particulsrly  drioldng. 

Sweet.     To  he  sweet  on  any  one.    To  have  a  liking  or  affection  for 

one.    Mr.  M.  was  rery  sweet  on  Miss  B.  at  the  ball  last  evening; 

t.  e.,  he  showed  her  marked  attention. 

Tet  she  was  swett  on  the  Judge,  and  stack  by  him  day  and  night, 
Alone  in  the  cabin  op  yer,  —  till  she  grew  like  a.  gho^  all  white. 
She  was  only  a  slip  of  a  thing,  ex  light  and  es  up  and  away 
£z  rifleHRnoke  blown  through  the  woods,  bat  she  wasn*t  my  kind  — no  way. 

BreiHarte, 
B'vireet  Hepper-Buah.     See  Alder. 

Bwaet  Potato  Pona.  Sweet  potatoes  grated,  flavered  with  spices,  and 
baked  in  a  tin  pan.     See  Pone. 

Bweet-acented  Shnib.     See  Allspice. 

Sweet  Sop.  (^Annona  squamosa.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  which  bears 
a  greenish-colored  fruit.  It  is  also  called  Custard  Apple  and  Sugar 
Apple.    West  Indies. 

Sweet-Toofh.  *'  He  has  a  sweet-tooth;  *'  t.  e.,  he  is  fond  of  cakes, 
sweetmeats,  and  candy. 

Swell  Head.     See  Big  Head,  No.  2. 

Swill-Milk.    The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries. 

Swimming  Market,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  that  condition  when 
stocks  are  in  demand,  when  money  is  plenty,  and  when  eveiy  thing 
buoyant. 

Swim  ont.    Have  done  with  it;  retrace  your  stepa. 

Swim  oMl,  ere  you  're  over  your  head.  —  Comic  Song. 
Swing-Clear.    A  woman's  gown,  tight  at  the  neck,  and  falling  to 

the  ankles,  not  fitted  to  the  figure,  and  swinging  clear  of  the 

ground. 

To  awinge.    To  singe.    Provincial  in  various  parts  of  England.  ~ 

Halliwell. 

The  weather  has  been  monstrous  hot  here,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  see 
things  jest  sprawled  out  and  swinged  up  so  with  the  sun  before.  —  Major  Jcmet*t 
Courtship^  p.  185. 

Swingle-Tail.  {Alopius  vulpes.)  The  popular  name  for  the  Thresher 
Shark,  from  the  use  it  makes  of  its  long,  flexible  tail,  '^with 
which,"  says  Dr.  De  Kay,  *'  it  literally  threshes  its  enemies.''-^ 
Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

S'v^ingla  Tree.    Vulgar  for  single  tree, 

Swing-Station.  In  the  Far  West,  the  station  where  teams  are 
changed.  In  speaking  of  the  coachman  or  driver,  Mr.  MoCloie 
says:  — 
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When  he  errivet  at  a  moinff^tiatUmj  where  the  teame  arechangedi  hb  dreps  the 
lines  and  chats  with  the  landlord  or  the  {MMsengers  while  his  team  is  unhitdied 
and  another  is  attached.  —  Rocky  Mountaint^  p.  108. 

Not  one  half  of  the  iwtng-ttnHona  had  so  much  as  a  single  gun  of  anj  kind  to 
defend  their  stock.  —  Ihid.y  p.  178. 

Saitoh.  The  movable  railB  and  appendages  for  turning  the  cars  on  a 
railroad  from  one  track  to  another.  The  term  is  now  getting  into 
use  in  England. 

Now,  Tom,  you  skunk,  this  is  the  third  time  you  forgot  to  set  on  that  iwitck, 
and  the  last  time  there  was  twen^  people  went  under,  and  the  balance  was 
bruised;  so  mind  what  you  *re  about,  and  don't  forget  the  twitch  again,  or  I  'm 
darned  if  I  don't  tell  the  boss  (station-master).  —  Notu  on  Canada  and  ike  U.  5., 
Blackwood^  Sept.,  1855. 

Bwitohel.  Molasses  and  water,  to  which  sometimes  a  little  vinegar 
is  added.     A  common  beverage  in  New  England. 

Bwitohed  if  X  do.     Used  to  intensify  an  affirmation.    Tennessee. 

To  swot.     See  To  9u>at. 

1  Kwow !    A  New  England  euphemism  for  /  swear  ! 

Sycamore,     ^ea  Button- Wood, 

Sympathisers.  A  large  body  of  persons,  so  called,  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  who  sympathized  with  and  aided 
the  rebels  in  Canada  in  1837-^9. 

Syren.  A  fog-horn.  Signals  for  opening  and  closing  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  were  given  by  the  *'  American  Steam 
Syren." 

To  systemise.  To  systematize.  A  word  rarely  used  by  good  writers. 
Worcester,  Dr.  Webster,  however,  gives  it  the  preference  over 
systematize  J  which  he  denounces  as  ^*  ill-formed. "  What  would  he 
have  thought  of  dogmize  and  stigmxze^  by  way  of  **  improving  "  the 
langoage? 

T. 

T.  T.  Too  thin.  "  The  fraud  is  T.  T.,"  t.  e,  too  thin,  too  trans- 
parent. 

Tabernacle.  A  place  of  religious  worship  with  the  seats  arranged 
like  those  in  an  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons.  Some  of  these  places  are  able  to  seat  from  5,000  to 
7,000.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Bonton,  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities,  have  these  edifices. 
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Th9  tabernacle  prepared  for  Moody  and  Sankey  at  Boston  waa  dedicated  last 
night  (Jan.  25,  1877)  with  impressive  effect  and  in  the  presence  of  5,000  people. 
.  .  .  These  Ud>€n%aclea  of  the  people  meet  a  great  popular  demand,  and  there 
ought  to  be  one  in  every  community.  —  Providence  Pretty  Jan.  26,  1877. 

I  asked  at  one  of  the  theatres  what  effect  the  TahemticU  had  on  theatrical 
audiences.  "Oh,"  said  the  ticket-eeller,  *'it  helps  ns.**~^o«toii  LtUtr  to 
Springfieid  Repub.^  March,  1877. 

The  Tabemade  movement  already  has  reformed  more  ungodly  men  and  in- 
ebriates since  its  dedication  than  has  New  England  radicalism,  dating  from  tht 
time  when  its  first  notes  were  sounded  by  Theodore  Parker.  —  Townaend  <m 
EeUgious  Bevivals^  p.  243. 

To  table.     1.  To  lay  on  the  table.     *'  The  bill  for  distribating  the 
public  lands  among  the  States  was  tabled  by  a  large  majority." 

2.  To  offer;  to  present.  ^  Used  by  Presbyterians,  met  in  deliben^ 
tive  synods,  &c. 

Taoamahao.    Another  name  for  the  Balsam  Poplar,  which  see. 

To  tackle.    1.  To  harness;  as,  to  tackle  a  horse  into  a  gig,  sleigh* 
coach,  or  wagon.  —  Webster,    Local  in  England. 

2.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold  of;  as,  a  wrestler  tackles  his  antagonist, 
a  dog  tackles  the  game.  —  Webster. 

Well,  I  tell  you  what,  it  tuck  a  feller  mighty  wide  between  the  eyes  to  (adtU 
that  tree,  for  it  was  a  whopper.  —  Major  Jonet^t  Courtship,  p.  53. 

I  shook  the  two  fallows  off  my  trunks  monstrous  quick,  and  was  going  to  tadtU 
the  chaps  what  had  my  carpet-bag.  —  Major  Jonea^i  Traveit. 

The  people  are  no  wa3'B  backward  about  discussing  the  subject  of  Mormonism, 
over-confident  in  their  ability  to  demolish  every  Gentile  against  polygamy.  One 
of  the  gentry  tackled  Governor  Powell  the  other  day,  determined  to  make  a  con- 
vert —  N.  T.  Times,  Aug.  9, 1858. 

Tada.    Little  tads,  small  boys.     Old  tads,  graybeards,  old  men. 

Tkg.  1.  A  slight  touch.  A  boy,  touched  by  one  who  is  in  the  first 
instance  fixed  upon  to  commence  the  game,  is  in  his  turn  obliged  to 
overtake  and  touch  another  of  the  party,  when  he  cries,  Tag  !  and 
so  the  game  proceeds.  According  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  the  same  game 
is  played  in  Warwickshire,  where  it  is  called  tick, 
2.  The  leaves  of  a  pine-tree,  &c. 

Pitching  my  tent  on  the  soft,  dry  pine-to^,  I  enjoyed  the  most  refreshing  sleep. 
N.  7,  Tribune, 

Tailings.     A  term  applied  by  miners  to  the  refuse  from  stamping  and 

crushing  mills  after  the  gold  has  been  taken  out.    These  tailings, 

under  a  second  process,  sometimes  pay  as  well  as  by  the  first  one. 

Experience  has  shown  that  most  of  the  earth  will  pay  for  a  second  process; 
and  numberless  are  the  tailing  companies,  whose  labors  are  confined  to  washing 
by  a  more  careful  method  the  taSUngs  or  refuse  from  the  end  of  the  aloices. « 
Harper's  Mag.,  for  April,  1860,  p.  610. 
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TWor,  Tbilor  Shad.  (PomooOms  mediocris,)  A  fish  Tesembling  the 
shad,  but  inferior  to  it  in  size  and  flavor.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
waters  of  the  Missbsippi.  In  the  towns  on  the  Potomac,  the  Blue- 
fish  is  called  a  Stdt-water  Tailor. 

Ail  np  or  down.  '*  He  's  got  his  tail  up,"  said  of  one  who  is  making 
a  run  at  billiards,  or  playing  well. 

Vake.  1.  When  the  rirer  St.  Lawrence  freezes  so  as  to  be  firm  and ' 
fixed  for  the  winter,  it  is  said  to  be  taken.  **  The  ice  took  last 
night; "  i.  e.,  the  river  was  firmly  closed.  The  expression,  '^  The 
river  froze,"  is  never  heard  in  Canada.  Among  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  different  senses  given  in  Latham's  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  we  do  not  find  one  in  the  sense  given. 

2.  To  take.  To  understand.  *^  Do  you  take  f  "  i.  e.  do  you  com- 
prehend. **  I  don't  take,*'  i.  e.  I  don't  understand.  Shakespeare 
used  the  word  in  this  sense,  as:  — 

ThiB,  I  take  it, 
Ib  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations. 

ffamUtf  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

T6  take  a  Shnte.  In  the  West,  a  person  running  away,  or  leaving  in 
a  hurry,  is  said  to  have  *^  taken  a  ehute.** 

T6  take  down.  To  humiliate;  as,  *'  It  takes  him  down  terribly; " 
t.  e.  it  affects  him  much. 

Carlton,  in  speaking  of  several  young  men  who  had  been  jilted 
by  a  lady,  says:  — 

And  all  of  them  was  flustered,  and  fairly  taken  doten. 
And  I  for  a  time  was  counted  the  luckiest  man  in  town. 

Farm  Battads,  p.  19. 

To  take  on.  To  grieve;  to  mourn,  lament.  Colloquial  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

**  Why,  Polly,  what  *s  the  matter,  gal  ?  **  inquired  he ;  **  what  in  thunder  makes 
yon  take  on  so  V  Come,  out  with  the  cause,  or  I  shall  get  a  blubberin*  too."  — 
Rotb,  SquaUer  Life,' 

To  take  the  Back  Track.     To  recede  from  one's  position. 

The  first  law  of  self-preservation  has  admonished  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  has 
gone  as  far  in  his  slavery  concessions  to  the  South  as  he  can  possibly  go,  and 
that,  if  he  would  save  himself  at  home,  he  must  take  the  back  track.  —  N,  T. 
Herald^  Dec.  28,  1857. 

To  take  the  Rag  off.     To  surpass. 

How  often  I  have  laughed  over  the  fun  of  the  forecastle !  I  would  back  St  for 
wit  agaifist  any  bar-room  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  I  believe  they  take 
the  rag  offtM  creation.  —  Sam  Stick,  Nature  and  Human  Natnre,  p.  28. 

44 
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To  take  fhe  Shine  oft    See  Shine,  No.  1. 

To  take  the  Stump.  To  start  upon;  to  be  engaged  in  making  a 
series  of  electioneering  speeches.     **To  stump  it.^* 

To  take  to  do.  To  take  to  task ;  to  reprove.  Colloquial  in  England 
and  in  New  England. 

The  "Life  Boat,*'  a  weekly  sheet  in  this  dtv,  takes  the  "Bee**  toefoforits 
coarse  in  relation  to  the  Liquor  Law.  —  Boston  Bee,  July  29, 1862. 

To  take  up.  1.  To  take  up  animals  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prairies,  and  means  to  bring  t^em  in  and  prepare 
them  for  a  journey  or  the  day's  march,  either  by  saddling  them  or 
harnessing  them  to  a  wagon. 

2.  To  put  up,  as  a  traveller  at  an  inn.  Southern.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  expression  refers  to  the  opening  of  school;  as,  "  What 
time  does  your  school  take  up  7** 

3.  To  arrest,  prosecute  at  law,  &c.    New  England. 

To  take  "Water.  To  run  away,  make  off.  A  Western  expression, 
doubtless  borrowed  from  sportsmen. 

He  quitted  the  wheel  [of  the  steamboat]  and  made  for  his  state-room,  where 
he  stayed  till  the  boat  reached  Natchez,  when  he  took  water,  and  they  do  say 
moved  to  the  North.  —  Major  Bunkum,  X,  T.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Talented.  Furnished  with  talents;  possessing  skill  or  talents.  — 
Webster,  This,  say?  Todd,  is  '*  an  old  word,  long  disused,  but 
lately  revived.**  It  is  as  correctly  formed  as  moneyed  or  landed^ 
which  are  regarded  as  unexceptionable ;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
condemned,  and  on  each  side  of  the  water  the  responsibility  of  coin- 
ing it  is  cast  upon  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows:  — 

The  ** London  Monthly  Magazine"  (Sept.,  1831)  blames  Mr. 
Stanley  for  using  this  word.  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  it  to  his 
American  associations,  and  prayed  him  never  to  employ  it  again, 
with  all  the  strenuousness  of  Oxonian  adjuration."  The  "  Phila- 
delphia National  Gazette,"  in  speaking  of  the  above,  adds:  *'  Sir 
Robert  was  right  in  protesting  against  the  word,  but  wrong  in  his 
reference.  It  is  of  London  cockney  derivation,  and  still  more 
employed  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America." 

Coleridge  says,  **  I  regret  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable, 
talented,  stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  and 
most  respectable  publications  of  the  day.  Why  not  shillinged,  far- 
thinged,  tenpenced,  &c,  ?  The  formation  of  a  participle  passive  from 
a  noun  is  a  license  that  nothing  but  a  very  peculiar  facility  can  excuse. 
Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang  come  from  America." —  Table  Talk, 
July  8,  1832. 
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Hr.  Bnlwer  is  not  jtt  '^taUnted,*^  a  psendo-fMiTticle,  whieb  no  one  will  hm 
who  is  not  ripe  for  any  atrocitj ;  but  he  ^  progresses  '*  at  a  fearful  rate. — £din- 
iurgk  Rev.,  Vol.  LXV.  p.  240. 

The  editor  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,''  having  criticiBed  certain 
expressions  used  by  Lord  Macaulay,  the  latter,  in  reply,  said:  — 

Such  a  word  as  talented  it  is  proper  to  avoid:  first,  because  it  is  nut  wanted; 
secondly,  because  you  never  hear  it  from  those  who  speak  veiy  good  English.  — 
Macttulay's  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 

TUk.  Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  public  conference,  as 
respecting  .peace  or  war,  negotiation,  and  the  like;  or  an  official 
verbal  communication  made  from  them  to  another  nation  or  its 
agents,  or  made  to  them  by  the  same.  —  Webster. 

But  snakes  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race ; 
And  though  they  held  with  ns  a  friendly  talk, 
The  hoUow  peace-tree  fell  beneath  their  tomahawk. 

CampbeU,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 

TaUdng-Iron.  A  comical  name  for  a  gun  or  rifle;  called  also  a  shoot- 
ing-iron, on  the  same  principle  that  in  flash  language  a  pistol  is 
**  a  barker,"  and  a  watch  **  a  ticker,"  and  sometimes  **  a  tattler." 

I  hops  out  of  bed,  feels  for  my  trunk,  and  outs  with  my  ta£bV-tron,  that  was 
all  ready  loaded.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  2. 

To  talk  Turkey.  To  say  pleasant  things ;  to  talk  so  as  to  please  the 
hearer. 

The  story  is  an  old  one,  —  that  an  Indian  and  a  white  man,  after  a  day's  hunting, 
had  only  a  turkey  and  a  partridge  to  show  for  game.  The  white  man  proposed 
to  divide  them,  and  said  to  the  Indian,  '*  Take  your  choice.  Tou  can  have  the 
partridge,  and  Pll  take  the  turkey;  or  Pit  take  the  turkey,  and  you  may  have 
the  partridge.'*  "UghP*  said  the  Indian,  "you  don*t  talk  turkey  to  sm 
any." 

The  **  New  Haven  Register,"  May,  1864,  speaking  of  some  fel- 
lows out  West,  who,  under  pretence  of  buying  turkeys  for  the 
soldiers,  got  them  cheap,  and  sold  them  in  Eastern  markets  at  a 
high  figure,  says:  — 

They  are  not  the  onl}*  ones  who  talk  turkey,  and  rob  the  soldiers  of  what  is 
contributed  for  their  benefit 

Poily  Bean  was  not  the  first  girl  I  run  against,  by  a  long  shot;  and  I  waa 
plaguy  apt  to  talk  turkey  always  when  I  got  sociable,  if  it  was  only  out  of  polite- 
ness.—  AfcClintock,  Beedle*$  Marriage. 

Ttdl.     1.  Great;  fine;  splendid;  extravagant     A  flash  word. 

Stump  straightened  up,  and  started  at  a  pace  that  would  have  staggered 
Captain  Barclay,  Ellsworth,  or  the  greatest  pedestrian  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  "  foil  walking."  —  Kendalta  Santa  Fe  Eapedition,  Vol.  I.  p.  888. 

If  we  don't  come  out  in  force,  and  do  things  open  and  above  board,  we  *1I  have 
a  tall  fight  with  the  gang.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  1S9. 
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The  ginenl  fouiul  the  next  day  a  sight  o*  gold  pieces  and.  a  whole  pot  fall  e* 
the  talUH  kind  o*  jewels.  —  The  Yankee  among  the  Mermaids. 

Ohio  wam't  any  great  shakes  twenty  years  ago;  hot  let  me  tell  yon,  stntnger, 
it  had  a  mighty  big  pile  of  the  tallest  kind  of  land  layin*  around  waitln'  to  be 
opened  up  to  the  sunlight  —  Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  211. 

The  live  sucker  from  Illinois  had  the  daring  to  say  that  our  Arkansaw  friend*i 
stories  smelt  rather  tall.  —  Thorpe,  Big  Sear  of  Arkansas, 

2.  Finely;  exceedingly;  highly;  very  much.     Western. 

I  will  walk  tall  into  varmint  and  Indian :  it 's  a  way  I  *ve  got,  and  it  comes  as 
natural  as  grinning  to  a  hyena.  I  *m  a  regular  tornado,  tough  as  hickory,  and 
long-winded  as  a  nor* -wester.  —  Thorpe's  Backwoods,  p.  131. 

I  seed  Jess  wam^t  pleased;  but  I  didn't  estimate  him  very  taU,  so  I  kept  on 
dancin'  with  Sally,  and  ended  by  kissin*  her  good*by,  and  making  him  jeaknis 
as  a  pet  pinter.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life, 

Tallow-Dip.  A  tallow  candle,  made  by  dipping,  in  distinction  from 
one  made  in  a  mould. 

Tamal  or  Tamanli.     A  peculiar  Spanish- American  dish,  made  up  of 

a  paste  of  crushed  or  ground  maize,  sometimes  with  minced  meat 

added,  when  it  is  wrapped  in  the  husks  of  maize  and  baked  on 

the  coals. 

The  mountebanks  draw  a  crowd,  and  this  attracts  a  few  sellers  of  whiskey, 
tortillas,  and  tamaules,  making  a  ruddy  picturesque  group.  —  Ohnsted's  Texas. 

Tamarack.        See  Hackmatack. 

Tkmmany.  A  term  assumed  by  a  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  sometimes  called  St  Tammany.  It  comes 
from  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  named  Tamendy,  or 
Tammenund.  He  was  distinguished  among  his  people.  Early  in 
life,  he  lived  near  the  Delaware,  whence  he  moved  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  When  he  be- 
came old,  he  called  a  council  to  have  a  successor  appointed,  after 
which  the  residue  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  Why  his 
name  was  chosen  by  the  Democracy  is  not  known.  —  Wheder'^s 
Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  Tammany  Hall  was  a  well-known  place 
where  the  party  bearing  the  name  met  for  many  years. 

The  Americans  sometimes  call  their  tutelar  saint  *'  Tamendy,^*  a  cormptioii  of 
the  name  of  the  renowned  chief  here  introduced.  There  are  many  traditions 
which  speak  of  the  character  and  power  of  Tamenund.  -^  Cooper. 

Tangent.  To  fly  off  on  a  tangent.  To  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected 
movement ;  to  act  erratically.     Xew  England. 

Tangenty.  Inclined  or  liable  to  move  off  erratically.  **  Tangenty 
ministers,"  said  of  ministers  leaving  their  congregation. —  The 
Congreffationali$t» 
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Tkngle-Foot.    One  of  the  Western  flgnratdTe  terms  for  whiskey. 

A  thirsty  Vermonter  hitched  his  horse  to  a  freight'^ar  standing  on  a  side  track, 
while  he  proceeded  leisurely  toward  a  neighboring  saloon  in  quest  of  ia»gU-/ooL 
Bartford  Courani,  March  17,  1871. 

Tangle-Leg.     1.  Whiskey. 

Oum-tickler  and  cbain>lightning, 

Eye-brightener  and  hg-tangUr^ 
And  scores  of  other  compounds  known 

To  each  *cute  bar-room  dangler. 

[London]  Punchy  July  26,  1869. 

2.  A  straggling  shrub,  also  called  a  hobble-bushj  which  see. 

TUi-Toaster.     A  great  gale  or  tempest  is  so  called  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  Maine.  —  Thaxter,  hies  of  Shoals. 

bpiooa.  A  substance  much  used  in  the  United  States  for  puddings 
and  other  culinary  purposes.  It  is  extracted  from  the  manioc  (Ja- 
tropha  manihot)^  a  shrub  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  now 
cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan.  It  is  said  that  an  acre  of 
manioc  will  nourish  more  persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat.  Its 
roots  attain  the  size  of  the  thigh.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  filled 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  poison, 
producing  death  in  a  few  minutes,  when  swallowed;  yet  human 
ingenuity  has  converted  its  roots  into  an  article  of  food.  This  is 
done  by  grinding  them  in  wooden  mills,  after  which  the  paste  is 
put  into  sacks,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  The 
poisonous  juice  is  thereby  extracted,  and  the  residue  is  the  sub- 
stance known  as  cassaoa  or  mandioca,  a  nutritious  flour,  preferred 
by  the  natives  to  that  from  wheat.  When  kept  from  moisture, 
this  flour  will  keep  good  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  tapioca  is 
made  by  separating  from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  pulp,  after  the  juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  by 
hand  till  a  thick  white  cream  appears  on  the  surface.  This,  being 
scraped  off  and  washed  in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom. 
After  the  water  is  poured  off,  the  remaining  moisture  is  dissipated 
by  a  slow  fire,  and  the  substance  being  constantly  stirred  gradually 
forms  into  grains  about  as  large  as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc.  — Encyc.  Americana. 

To  be  on  one's  Taps  is  to  be  on  one's  feet,  literally  on  one's  soles;  on 
the  move,  or  ready  to  move.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  shoe- 
maker. 

Tour  editor,  when  times  are  dull,  must  he  ^^on  hi*  tap*^^*  as  the  saving  is. 
When  the  mail  comes  through  and  brings  news  enough  to  make  things  look 
lively,  why  then  he  must  work  and  cut  and  paste  as  though  the  world  depended 
on  him. — N.  T.  Tribune, 
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Tar-EUn.  A  conical  heap  of  wood  made  and  burned  for  ofatainiiig 
tar.    North  Carolina.     See  Box» 

TamaL    A  New  England  corruption  of  eternal. 

Whate*er  he  triet,  it  is  his  rnle, 
If  once  he  fail  to  reach  the  "gool," 
To  rate  himself  a  "  tartMl  fool, 

Bjr  golly !  "  —  Tamkee  Philo$opky. 

Tarve.  (Old  English,  torr«,  twisted;  Lat.  torvus.)  A  turn,  bend, 
curve. 

I  can't  lay  much  for  yoar  axe,  stranger,  for  this  helvie  has  no  tonw  to  it ;  but, 
such  as  it  is,  down  must  come  this  elm.  —  Cocper^  Oak  OpemngB. 

Tattler.  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Totanus,  The  species 
most  common  in  New  England  are  the  *'  Yellowshanks  "  or  *'  Yellow 
Legs,"  and  the  *^  Redshanks,"  both  of  which  are  called  by  sports- 
men sometimes  "plover,"  sometimes  "snipe."  The  bird  best 
known  as  "  Tattler  "  is  the  **  Greater  Yellowshanks  "  or  *•  Telltale," 
Totantis  melanoleucus  (Gremelin  and  Vaillant).  The  **  Lesser  Yellow- 
shanks" (more  common)  is  T.  flavipeg;  the  **  Wood  Tattler"  or 
"  Solitary  Tattler  "  is  T,  solitarius  (Wilson  and  Audubon). 

Sand-snipe  and  grass-snipe  (so  called  in  the  West)  are  not  snipe,  but  some  sort 
of  tatUers  or  sand-pipers.  They  resemble  the  plover,  but  are  smaller,  or  only  the 
size  of  a  true  snipe.  —  BogarduM,  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting,  p  166. 

Taunton  Turkeys.  The  common  herring,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  taken  near  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  Comp.  Albany  Beef  and 
MarhUhead  Turkeys, 

Our  fisheries  o'er  the  world  are  famed, 

The  mackerel,  shad,  and  cod ! 
And  Taunton  turkey*  are  so  thick, 
We  sell  them  by  the  rod !  —  Allin,  Yankee  SaOad. 

Tautaug  or  Tautog.  (^Tautoga  Americana.)  The  name  of  the  Black- 
fish  caught  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  an  Algonkin 
Indian  word,  and  may  be  found  in  Roger  WiDiams's  Key  to  the 
Indian  Language,  where,  however,  he  calls  it  the  Sheepshead,  which 
is  an  entirely  different  fish.  In  New  York,  it  is  called  Black-fish, 
from  the  color  of  its  back  and  sides. 

For  blue-flsh  merely,  nothing  can  be  as  good  as  fidgartown.  For  blae>6sh, 
bass,  and  tautog  altogether,  Seconnet  is  better.  —  Danid  Webster,  Private  Cor,, 
Vol.  I.  p.  339. 

Tavern.  A  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  in  small  quantities,  to  be 
drank  on  the  spot.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  tavern  is  synony- 
mous with  **  inn  "  or  ^*  hotel,"  and  denotes  a  house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  Liquors,  licensed  for 
that  purpose.  —  Webster, 
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TiRTem-Keeper.  One  who  is  licensed  to  sell  liquora  to  be  drank  in 
his  own  house,  and  to  entertain  travellers  and  lodgers,  together  with 
the  horses  and  oxen  composing  their  teams.  —  Webster. 

Tkwkee.  The  OrorUium  (iqiuuicum  (Golden  Club):  so  called  by  the 
Indians  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  who  used  its  root  for  food. 
The  name  was  adopted  by  the  Swedes.  Otherwise  written  Tawkim 
and  Tackuim. — Kalm*a  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  389.     See  Tuckohoe, 

To  tax.     To  charge;  as,  **What  will  you  tax  me  a  yard  for  this 

cloth?  "  t.  0.,  what  will  you  charge  for  it,  or  what  is  the  price  of  it? 

New  England. 

Job  Clark  wis  a  wonderful  pious  pedlar,  and  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  a 
minister  of  the  goapel.  He,  therefore,  in  tradin*  with  the  clergy,  only  taxed  bit 
goods  at  half  price.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  318. 

Team.  He's  a  whole  team,  or  a/ti//  team,  are  slang  expressions  of 
admiration,  meaning  he  is  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  energy. 
See  Whole  Team. 

Tea-Fight.     A  tea-party. 

To  tear.     To  drag;  to  pull  along. 

He  tears  along  behind  him  a  tleigh,  .  .  .  furnished  with  an  ancient  and  frag- 
mentary buffalo,  which  serves  for  robe  and  cushion  both.  —Bristed,  The  XJpptr 
Ten  Tkfmaa$id,  p.  17. 

Tear-Coat  or  Tear-Blanket.  (Often  pron.  TVir-coar  in  the  West.)  The 
Arabia  spinosa,  or  Angelia  tree,  so  called  because  its  prickles  tear 
the  coats  of  hunters,  or  the  blankets  of  the  Indians,  in  passing. 

To  tear  round.     To  make  a  fuss;  to  create  a  disturbance. 

The  swell  with  a  spring  style  hat  on 

Is  the  bloody  chief  Powhatan, 
And  John  Smith  is  the  gent  whose  head  he  *s  going  to  cave. 

But  the  lofty  chiefs  fair  daughter 

Told  her  Pa  he  hadn't  oughter; 
And  the  way  she  tore  around  induced  him  to  behave. 

W.  F.  Broun,  Capt.  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  1867. 

Tea-Squall.     A  not  over-respectful  name  for  a  tea-party. 

Teeter.     See  Peet-  Weei. 

To  teeter.  1.  To  see-saw  on  a  balanced  plank,  as  children  for  amuse- 
ment. —  Worcester.    The  English  write  and  pronounce  titter. 

2.  To  bob  the  body  up  and  down,  as  in  saluting  a  person  or  taking 

a  seat. 

With  a  few  fashionable  phrases  in  your  noddles,  a  face  barbarously  brutalized, 
a  ridiculously  genteel  apparel,  and  a  most  audacious  assurance,  —  you  tip  and 
teeUr  about,  thinking  that  you  excite  the  admiration  of  all,  but  of  the  ladies  in 
particular.  —  Dow*s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  184. 
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Teeth.  ^*  He  ought  to  have  his  teeth  drawn; "  t.  €.,  he  should  be  de- 
priyed  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 

T^th-Aohe.  An  attempted  improvement  in  the  way  of  accuracy  on 
the  word  tooth'ache.     So  *■  *  teeth-brush . ' ' 

Teetotaoiooaly.  A  strange  Western  term,  meaning  a  little  more  than 
teetotally^  if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 

He  was,  by !    I  won*t  swear,  *cauBe  it*s  wicked;  bnt,  if  he  wa»D*t,  I  bqw 

to  be  tutotadously  chawed  up !  —  Western  Adventures,  If.    T,  S}nrit  of  Ae 
Timu, 

Teetotaller.  One  who  entirely  abstains  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors.  The  term  was  first  used  in  England  in 
1832. 

I  'm  a  man  that  will  never  refuse  to  take  a  glass  of  grog  with  a  fellow-eitken 
because  he  wears  a  ragged  coat  Liberty  and  Equality,  I  say.  Three  cheers 
for  liberty  and  equality,  and  down  with  the  teeiotcUlen  ! —  Clavers,  Forest  L^t, 
Vol.  II.  p.  39. 

Teetotally.    Entirely;  totally. 

The  meetin*  houses  on  one  side  of  the  water,  how  teetotaUy  different  they  be! 
Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  12. 

Stranger,  I'm  powerful  sorry,  but  we're  teetotally  out:  he  took  eveiy  bitof 
food  with  him.  —  Cariton^M  New  Purchase,  Vol.  II.  p.  245. 

Things  weren't  going  on  right ;  so  I  pretty  nearly  gave  myself  up  teetoiaUf  to 
the  good  of  the  republic  —  J.  C.  Neal,  Peter  Brush. 

1  wouldn't  have  you  think  that  I  am  teetotaUy  opposed  to  dancing  in  vptrj 
shape,  for  the  reason  that  I  used  to  heel  and  toe  it  a  trifle  myself,  when  young. 
Dow*M  Sermons,  Vol.  I. 

Telegram.     A  despatch  by  the  electro-tel^^raph. 

We  claim  this  as  an  American  word,  it  having  been  first  sug- 
gested and  its  adoption  urged  as  early  as  the  year  1852.  To  the 
*'  Albany  Evenilig  Journal "  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  term,  that  paper  having,  on  the  6th  April,  1852,  pub- 
lished the  following,  which  emanated  from  Mr.  £.  Peshine  Smith, 
of  Rochester:  — 

A  Nkw  Word.  —  A  friend  desires  us  to  giro  notice  that  he  will  ask  leave,  al 
some  convenient  time,  to  introduce  a  new  word  into  the  vocabulary.  The  object 
of  this  proposed  innovation  is  to  avoid  the  necessity,  now  existing,  of  using  two 
words,  for  which  there  is  very  frequent  occasion,  when  one  will  answer.  It  is 
Telegram,  instead  of  Telegraphic  Despatch  or  Telegraphic  Communication. 
The  word  is  formed  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  the  language  from  which 
its  root  comes.  Telegraph  means  to  write  from  a  distjince ;  Telegram,  the  writing 
itself,  executed  from  a  distance.  Monogram,  Logogram,  &c.,  are  words  formed 
upon  the  same  analog}*  and  in  good  acceptation.  Our  friend,  moreover,  says 
that  the  House  Line,  if  disposed  to  be  precise,  should  call  their  oomrounicatioas 
Teletypes,  as  they  are  printed,  not  written.  In  a  generous  spirit  of  tolenUion, 
he  proposes  no  action  upon  the  last  suggestion ;  but  aa  to  everybody  else,  except 
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the  employers  and  cnstomera  of  the  Hoose  Line,  he  would  hare  them  **  held  and 
Brmly  bound  **  to  speak,  write,  print,  and  telegraph  Tblxorax,  instead  of  any 
two  words  signifying  the  same  thing,  under  penalty  of  being  considered  verbose 
and  tedious. 

Immediately  after  this,  probably  from  the  suggestion  in  the 
**  Albany  Journal,''  there  appeared  in  the  ^*  Daily  American  Tele- 
graph," published  in  Washington,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1852  (a 
copy  of  which  we  have  seen),  the  following  from  the  editor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Connolly:  — 

Telegram,  —  Telegraph  meant  to  write  from  a  distance;  TeUgram^  the  writing 
itself  executed  from  a  di«tance.  Monogram,  Logogram,  &c.,  are  words  fonued 
upon  the  same  analogy,  and  in  good  acceptation.  Hence,  Telegram  is  the 
appropriate  heading  of  a  telegraphic  despatch.  Well,  we  *I1  go  it  Look  to  our 
heading. 

The  telegraph  despatches  in  the  same  paper  were  accordingly 
given  under  the  heading  of  Telegrams ,  and  the  heading  continue 
for  some  time ;  but,  the  suggestion  not  being  followed  by  the  press, 
it  was  dropped. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  term  in  England,  the  London 
**  Notes  and  Queries,"  of  Nov.  21,  1857,  asserts  that  it  was  used 
both  in  Liverpool  and  London  four  years  before.  But,  even  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  — for  it  is  only  an  assertion,  — 
the  date,  it  will  be  perceived,  falls  a  year  and  a  half  short  of  the 
earlier  American  use  of  it. 

Talegramio.  Appertaining  to  telegrams.  An  effort  was  made  to 
introduce  this  word,  but  it  is  now  seldom  heard. 

It  is  jnst  in  this  connection  that  we  should  mention  the  service  rendered  to  ns 
and  our  readers  by  our  telegramie  and  general  correspondents  at  Washington.  — 
New  Orleant  DtUa, 

Telephone.  A  speaking  telegraph  or  instrument  by  which  vocal 
and  musical  sounds  are  transmitted,  the  invention  of  Professor  A. 
Graham  Bell,  of  Boston. 

The  two  following  verses  are  from  **  An  old  Man's  Ballad  '*  by 
John  H.  Yates,  entitled  ^*BIue  Glass  and  Telephones,"  which 
appeared  in  the  ^*  Rochester  Chronicle,"  March,  1877:  — 

I  *1I  tell  them  [our  children],  —  I UI  not  write  it,  my  old  hands  tremble  ao^  — 
Kor  will  I  telegraph  it,  that 's  old  style  now,  you  know ; 
I  *]1  ttlephotu  it  all  the  way,  then  they  can  sit  and  hear 
The  poor  old  voice  they  haven*t  heard  in  many  a  weary  year. 

Well,  what  about  the  Telephone*  t    That  *s  harder  to  explain : 

Ton  sit  within  a  little  room,  and  talk,  or  sing  a  strain, 

And  men  a  thousand  milea  away  can  hear  the  word  and  tune, 

And  tell  you  what  yon  're  singing,  good  old  '*  Hear  **  or  *'  Bonny  Dooo.'* 
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The  term  has  already  become  a  noun,  a  verb,  ati  adjectiTev  and 
adverb. 

It  will  be  something  to  say  that  one  taw  the  first  public  teUphonie  exhibittoo 
in  Boston,  when  UUj^wnt/  was  merely  a  scientific  cariosity.  —  Bo^on  Trawer^ 

In  addition  to  the  singers  announced  for  the  teUphcne  entertainment,  .  .  .  Mr. 
£.  will  sing  several  favorite  pieces  td^homcaUy  from  the  intermediate  station. 
Providtnee  Journal. 

To  telesoope.    A  term  applied  to  railway  cars  in  case  of  a  ooUiaion, 

when  one  car  enters  another  and  passes  through  it,  as  a  telesoope 

closes.    Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  a  poem  entitled  *'  How  not  to  settle 

it,"  read  to  the  Harvard  Class  of  '20,  on  the  4th  Jan.,  1877,  thus 

alludes  to  the  Presidential  contest  and  the  mode  of  settling  it  by 

Congress:  — 

"They  fought  so  well,  not  one  was  left  to  tell 

Which  got  the  largest  share  of  cuts  and  slashes ; 
When  heroes  meet,  both  sides  are  bound  to  beat; 
They  teUtcoped  like  cars  in  railroad  smashes. 

Tell.  1.  A  saying;  generally,  however,  a  good  one,  or  a  complimentary 
one.  A  young  lady  will  say  to  another,  *'  I  've  a  teU  for  you,"  t.  e. 
I  've  a  compliment  for  you,  or  I  have  heard  some  one  speak  highly 
of  you.     Not  elegant. 

2.  According  to  their  tell;  i.  e.,  ''As  they  say." 

When  the  news  got  out  that  I  was  sick,  lots  of  folks  came  to  see  me,  .  .  -  and 
every  one  would  name  my  disease  by  some  new  name.  I  told  Joeiah  that, 
according  to  their  telly  I  had  got  every  disease  under  the  sun,  unless  It  was  the 
horse-distemper.  —  Betty  Bobbet^  p.  101. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex,  he  is  a  little  twistical,  according  to  their  teU. 
Sumphreytf  The  Yankee  in  England. 

To  telL  To  tell  one  good-by  is  the  Southern  phrase  for  to  bid  one 
good-by.     **  Before  I  leave  town,  I  will  come  and  tell  you  good-by." 

To  tell  on.    To  tell  of;  to  tell  about.     Vulgar. 

"Well,"  says  the  Gineral,  "I  am  glad  I  didnH  understand  him,  for  now  it 
stumps  me  considerable.  ALijor,  who  was  that?  "  "Why,"  says  I,  **  Ginersli 
he  is  the  son  of  a  man  I  *ve  heard  you  tell  on  a  thousand  times."  —  Major  Down- 
ing*$  Lttterty  p.  29. 

To  tend,  for  to  attend. 

Most  of  the  passengers  in  the  cars  were  preachers  what  had  been  up  to  Augusta 
to  tend  the  convention.  —  Major  Jonet'e  Travelt. 

To  tend  out.  To  attend ;  to  be  attending  in  a  place  distant  from  that 
where  the  person  usually  is.  • 

An  auction  sale  is  advertised  in  our  columns  to-day,  to  take  place  in  Hartfoni. 
.  .  .  Country  merchants  should  tend  out.  —  The  Winded  Herald, 
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Tendsome.  Requiring  much  attendance;  as,  **  A  Undsome  child."  — 
Webster.    This  word  is  used  in  Connecticut. 

Tenement  House.  In  the  city  of  Kew  York,  a  house  let  to,  or  occu- 
pied by,  a  number  of  teniuits. 

Ten-Pins.  Laws  having  been  passed  against  the  establishment  of 
'*  nine-pin  alleys,"  the  name  and  the  number  of  pins  were  at  once 
changed. 

Ten-Strike.  A  knocking  down  of  the  ten-pins  at  one  throw  of  a  ball; 
a  thorough  work. 

Ton  can  rely  upon  the  fact  that,  whenever  he  [General  Sigel]  sets  the  ball  in 
motion,  he  will  make  a  ten^rike.  —  BdUimort  Cor.  N.  T.  Tribune. 

Ten  up.  The  phrase  used  at  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York,  when 
a  broker's  ability  to  keep  his  contract  is  questioned.  It  means  that 
a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent  .on  the  selling  value  of  the  stock  bid  for 
must  be  put  up  before  the  contract  can  hold  good.  —  Medbery, 

Topees.     The  lodges  or  tents  of  the  Indians  of  the  Far  West. 

Before  the  Indians  could  get  out  of  their  Uptes^  the  fire  was  down  on  them. 
•  .  .  Some  sixty  t^eu  were  consumed.  —  Philadelphia  Pren. 

Large  quantities  of  ammunition,  especially  powder,  were  stored  in  the  iepeee, 
and  explosions  followed  the  huming  of  every  tent  —  N.  T.  Tribune^  Report  of 
the  Big  Horn  £ag>tdition,  April  4, 1876. 

When  civilization  becomes  nearer  [the  Black  Hills],  the  pine  may  be  useful  for 
rough  lumber  and  fuel ;  but  now  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  its  only  use  seems 
to  be  that  known  to  the  Indians,  —  for  poles  to  uphold  their  tepeet  on  the  prairie. 
Rept.  of  the  Com.  of  Indian  Affairs /or  1874,  p.  406. 

Terawchy.  This  word  is  evidently  of  Dutch  origin,  and  would  seem 
to  be  /tf  ratje,  the  little  rat,  an  equivalent  for  the  term  *' creep- 
mouse, '  '  which  is  used  in  a  like  nuinner.  It  is  a  very  common  word  in 
the  nursery,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
fingers,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  presented  to  the  child.  It  is  as 
well  known  among  the  old  English  families  of  New  York  as  among 
those  of  Dutch  descent. 

Terrapin.  (Palustris.)  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  tide-water  tor- 
toise,  common  in  Connecticut  and  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New 
York,  and  considered  an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  found  exclusively 
in  the  salt  water,  and  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  diamond-back ;  there  are  also  the  yellauhbeUies^ 
red-helliesy  loger-'heads^  snuff-boxes^  &c. 

Campanius,  in.  his  vocabulary  of  New  Sweden,  gives  ^^t^lpa, 
turpa,*'  a  tortoise;  Rasles,  for  the  Abenaki,  has  ^^toarebe,**  tortue. 
Eliot,   from   the    same    base,  writes   toonuppas-og,  for   tortoise 
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(Lev.  xi.  20).    **  Terrapin  "  ia  clearly  a  oorrapt  form  of  the  Algon- 
kin  name. 

A  small  kind  of  Turtle,  or  Tarapim  (as  we  call  them).  —  j9€MWy*<  Virgimtk 
1722,  p.  151. 

Of  Ttrebmt^  there  are  diyers  sorts. — LavotonU  Nat.  ffitt,  of  Carolina  (17<y9), 
p.  183. 

I  have  canght  with  mine  angle  Pike,  Carpe,  Eele,  .  .  .  Creafish,  and  the  Torcpe 
or  little  Turtle.  —  Whitaker,  Good  Ntwet/rom  Virffinia  (1623),  p.  42. 

Tenet.  A  ring  through  which,  set  on  a  little  standard  (or  in  tandem- 
driving  on  the  headstall),  passes  one  of  the  reins  by  which  a  horse 
is  driven.  New  England.  Bailey  in  his  Dictionary  gives  Tyerets^ 
ornaments  for  horses. 

Territory.  A  large  district  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  Statee, 
though  not  forming  a  part  of  any  individual  State,  and  under  a 
temporary  government.  — Worcester. 

Teaquite.  An  alkaline  efflorescence  of  considerable  value,  which  ex- 
udes from  the  earth  around  many  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshy 
grounds  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona.  (Natron,  Carb. 
of  Soda.)     See  Alkali  Desert, 

Teat-Paper.  A  paper  or  instrument  shown  to  a  jury  as  evidence.  A 
term  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  Called  also  a  **  standard 
paper."  — BurrilVs  Law  Die, 

To  tvw.    To  fuss  and  fret. 

Tew  round.  To  tew  round  is  to  spend  time  over  one's  household 
affairs  without  accomplishing  any  thing;  to  be  busy  without  doing 
any  thing.  In  the  north  of  England,  tew  means  to  labor;  to  work 
hard.     See  Putter, 

Texan  Hare.     See  Jackass  Rabbit. 


The  third  story,  so  called,  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  It 
includes  the  surroundings  of  the  pilot-house,  the  whole  **u]^)er 
story  "  of  the  vessel. 

The  boiler  deck,  the  horrlcane  deck,  and  the  texas  deck  are  fenced  and  orna- 
mented with  white  railings.  —  Mark  Ttcain^  in  Atlantic  Monthly^  for  Jan..  1875. 

His  companion  joined  him,  pausing  a  minute  on  the  step-ladder  which  leads  to 
the  pilot-house  from  the  roof  of  the  texat.  —  E.  E.  Hale,  Adv.  of  a  PuUmam^ 
p.  45. 

Texas-Tender.    The  waiter  who  attends  passengers  on  the  upper  deck 
or  texas  of  the  Mississippi  steamboats. 

We  had  a  tidy,  white-aproned,  black  texaa^endtr  to  bring  np  tarts  and  ices 
and  coffee  during  mid-watch  day  and  night  —  Mark  Twain^  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Feb ,  1876. 
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Thanksgiving  Day.    A  day  set  apart  onoe  a  year  (usually  in  the 

month  of  November),  by  the  GrOTernors  of  States,  for  a  general 

thanksgiving  to  Grod  for  blessings  enjoyed.    The  custom  originated 

among  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  where,  as  a  season  of  social 

festivities  and  family  reunions,  it  has  almost  wholly  usurped  the  place 

of  Christmas. 

£*en  the  ghosts  of  Thanh^y  turkeys 

Wander  in  the  fields  around, 
Waking  up  the  midnight  echoes 
With  a  frightful  gob^Un*  sound. 
Wm.  Boydf  Oakwood  Old,  Cambridgt  {Mam.)  Chromcle,  1857. 

Thank-ye-Ma'ams.  Hollows  or  depressions  in  a  road,  with  low  heaps 
of  earth  or  snow  dug  or  thrown  from  the  hollows.  Sometimes  they 
are  caused  by  depressions  made  to  carry  off  water.  In  winter,  when 
there  is  deep  snow,  these  hollows  are  made  by  sleighs.  The  plung- 
ing and  rising  of  passing  vehicles  causes  the  rider  to  bend  his  body 
with  every  rise  and  fall;  hence,  the  term  of  thank-ye-ma^ams*  See 
Cahot, 

The  softening  of  so  great  a  body  of  snow  renders  the  roads  slumpy  and  ftiU 
of  thanJ>ffe^nM''am$,  so  that  sleighing  is  not  a  blissful  experience  just  now. 

That  is  constantly  used  for  so  in  Pennsylvania;  as,  ^'  I  was  that  tired." 

The.  American  speakers  and  writers  very  commonly  use  the  definite 
article  in  the  French  manner,  and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  language,  before  the  names  of  diseases. 

There  would  be  nothing  questionable  in  the  report  that  De  Soto  died  of  typhus 
fever,  or  some  similar  malady,  if  another  account  did  not  ascribe  his  death  to  the 
dysentery.  —  Willmer^t  Life  of  De  Soto,  p.  606. 

There.  (Pron.  Mar.)  On  the  spot;  on  hand;  at  home.  Western.  The 
author  of  **  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,"  in  speaking  of  this  use  of 
the  word,  says:  **  A  man  who  accepts  an  invitation  to  a  frolic  or  a 
fight,  a  wedding  or  a  funeral,  probably  answers,  I  'm  thar.  A  per- 
son wishing  to  imply  that  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  any  thing  says 
he  is  thar;  a  good  hunter  or  fisher  is  also  thar*** 

Thimble-Berry.  (Rubus  occidtntalis,)  The  Black  Raspberry,  so 
called  by  many  from  the  naked  receptacle,  which  has  the  shape  of 
a  thimble.    In  some  districts,  the  red  raspberry  is  so  called. 

Tblmble-'Weed.  (Rudheckia.)  A  tall  plant,  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
resembling  the  sunflower.  It  is  one  of  the  herbs  prepared  by  the 
Shakers,  and  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  diuretic  and  tonic  proper- 
ties.   Like  the  Thimble-berry,  its  receptacle  resembles  a  thimble. 

Thin-skinned.  Exhibiting  while  seeming  to  conceal;  accidentally 
ineffective;  shallow;  purposely  deceptive;  hypocritical. 
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The  CoMTs  were  divine  while  they  lived,  .  .  .  their  apotheonis  after  death 
was  a  thtMrAinned  travesty:  the  Romans  honored  the  live  |pods,but  left  the  dead 
ones  to  look  out  for  themselves.  —  i\r.  F.  Tribune^  May  8,  1877. 

Thirds.  **The  widow's  thirds."  Dower.  In  law,  the  portion  of  a 
man's  real  estate  which  his  widow  is  entitled  to  hold  daring  her 
natural  life.  The  term  is  quite  as  common  as  dower.  Middleton 
used  it  in  the  same  sense. 

This  here  and  that  there.  These  vulgar  pleonasms  are  often  heard 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

This  yere  is  the  common  pronunciation  in  the  South. 

Thomaonian  Doctor.  A  physician  who  follows  the  Thomsonian  prac- 
tice; also  called  Steam-doctor. 

Xhomaonian  System.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  diseases,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Samuel  Thomson,  a  native  of  Alstead,  New 
Hampshire,  who  died  at  Concord,  in  that  State,  in  1840,  aged  56 
years.  The  medicines  are  labelled  from  No.  1  to  10,  and  are  com- 
pounds of  Cayenne  pepper,  lobelia,  &c.  His  followers  have  dis- 
carded much  that  he  adopted,  and  are  now  known  as  Eclectic  or 
Botanic  physicians. 

Thomy-LooQSt.     See  Honey-Locust. 

Thoronghfare.  A  low  gap  between  mountains;  as,  *^  Thoroughfare 
Gap,*'  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  **  Thoroughfare  Mountain." 
Southern. 

Thorongfa'wort.    Another  name  for  Boneset,  which  see. 

I  kinder  mistrasted  our  Tirzah  Ann  had  fallen  in  love  with  Shakspeare  Bohbet, 
hut  I  thought  of  Betsy.  .  .  .  Well,  I  gave  her  a  good  thoroughtoori  poke,  and  it 
cured  her.  —  Betty  Bobbet,  p.  828. 

Thousand  of  Brick.  Like  a  thousand  of  brick  is  a  queer  simile  very 
often  heard.  It  means,  of  course,  very  heavily,  like  brick  dumped 
out  of  a  cart;  and  then  vigorously,  vehemently. 

A  huge  negro  woman  threw  herself  convulsively  from  her  feet,  and  fell  Ukt  a 
thousand  of  brick  across  a  diminutive  old  man.  —  Pinion  Suggs, 

The  new  *'  Yankee  Doodle,'*  by  George  P.  Morris,  created  an  immense  noise. 
Nobody  could  sit  still ;  hands  and  feet  came  into  the  chorus  of  their  own  accordt 
and  the  house  was  down  **  like  a  thousand  ofbrieky  —  New  York  paper, 

I  see  he  was  gettin*  riled  some,  and  I  thought  he  *d  bile  over.  Yon  see  that*8 
the  way  with  us  Western  folks.  If  folks  is  sassy,  we  walk  right  into  'em  like  a 
ihousamd  of  brick. —  Mrs.  Clavers^  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  109. 

Sweet  is  the  melting  fall  of  music,  but  not  such  music  as  nightly  comes  down 
upon  us  like  a  thousand  of  bricks  from  the  balconies  of  museums,  nor  such  as  we 
sometimes  hear  at  the  ooera.  —  Dow^s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  901. 
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So  I  pitched  into  Doodle  Uke  a  tkoutam'  o/brieh. 
Mayhap  it  wani*t  proper  to  do  it  —  on  tick ; 
Bat  John  Bull  is  almighty,  he  '11  see  I  am  paid, 
And  my  cargo  of  cotton  will  break  the  blockade. 

The  London  Times  on  American  Ajfitin, 

Vo  thrap.     (Fr.  Jrapper,)    To  strike,  especially  with  some  pliable 

article,  as  a  strap. 
Through  is  used  in  the  West  for  swathe,  or  the  cut  of  the  cradle 

through  grass  or  grain.    Like  **  swathe,"  it  is  also  used  figuratively; 

as,  **  What  a  through  he  cut!  "  t.  e.  what  a  swell  1 

Through  the  Mill.    A  person  is  said  to  have  been  through  the  mUl 
when  he  has  had  experience  in  a  particular  thing. 

To  throw  in.     To  contribute;  as,  **  I  '11  throw  in  for  a  pony  race." 

Thunder.    Vigor;  efficiency;  ^clat. 

Whatever  thunder  there  can  be  in  the  present  Southern  policy  [of  President 
Hayes],  it  is  not  the  thunder  of  those  Republicans  who  oppose  it.  —  Cor.  N".  T. 
Tribune. 

Thundering.    Very;  exceedingly.     A  vulgar  colloquialism,  used  both 

in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Lord  Hervey,   in  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  II.,*' 

mentions  Queen  Caroline's  indignation  at  the  infliction  of  a  **  thun- 

dering  long  sermon." 

I  was  told  that  Faneuil  Hall  was  called  the  "cradle  of  liberty.*'  I  reckon  old 
King  George  thought  they  were  thundering  fine  children  that  were  rocked  in  it, 
and  a  good  many  of  them.  —  Crockett^  Tour  down  East,  p.  61. 

If  a  chap  only  comes  from  the  North,  and  has  got  a  crop  of  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  a  coat  different  from  everybody  else,  and  a  thunderin*  great  big  gold  chain 
about  his  neck,  he  *s  the  poplerest  man  among  the  ladies.  —  Major  Joneses  Court- 
M(p,  p.  83. 

Ticket.  1.  Politically,  it  means  a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used 
at  an  election.  According  to  circumstances,  a  man  is  said  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket ^  i.  e.  the  ticket  containing  the  '*  regular  nomination  " 
of  his  party  without  change ;  a  scratch  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  are  erased ;  a  split  ticket,  a 
ticket  representing  different  divisions  of  his  party;  or  a  mixed  ticket, 
a  ticket  in  which  the  nominations  of  different  parties  are  blended 
into  one. 

2.  A  *<hard  ticket, ^^  a  man  whom  other  people  had  better  let 
alone;  an  unscrupulous  man  to  deal  with. 

Tickler.  1.  A  common  name  among  merchants  and  bankers  for  a 
book  in  which  a  register  of  notes  or  debts  is  kept  for  reference;  also, 
for  a  book  ia  which  the  daily  balance  of  cash  is  entered,  by  the 
cashier  or  teller. 
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2.  A  small  pocket  flask  in  which  to  carry  liquor. 

Then  be  took  out  a  tickler  of  whiskey ;  and,  arter  he  M  took  three  or  loor 
swallows  out'n  it,  says  he,  '*  Oblige  me  by  taking  a  horn.** — Southern 
Sketches,  p.  33. 

Tlok-Nation.  A  name  given  to  regions  in  which  ticks  abound;  and, 
as  the  grasses  and  sandy  soil  infected  by  them  are  peculiar  to  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Tiddlies.  Boys  say,  '*  run  tiddlies/'  t.  e.  run  over  ice  after  it  has 
begun  to  break  up  on  a  sheet  of  water.     See  Bendolers,  Addenda. 

Tidy,  n.  A  cover,  usually  of  ornamental  work,  for  the  back  of  a  chair, 
the  arms  of  a  sofa,  and  the  like.  —  Webster, 

From  the  old  English  word  **  tide,"  meaning  time,  as  eventide, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Grerman  zeit.  So  tidy  is  zeitigj 
timely  or  seasonable.  —  Smithy  Curious  Derivations,  p.  97. 

Tusser  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  as:  — 

If  weather  be  fair  and  tidy,  thy  grain 
Make  speedily  carriage,  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

Husbandry,  for  March,  (1673). 

To  tidy  up.    To  put  things  in  order,  or  make  them  neat,  as  in  a 
dwelling-house.  —  Webster. 
I  have  tidied  and  tidied  over  again,  but  it*8  nseless.  —  Diekent. 

Tie.  1.  The  state  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  two  oppo- 
site sides.  —  Worcester, 

2.  A  pair  that  are  alike;  a  match.  <*  Them  two  hogs  is  a  fie." 
Western. 

To  tie  to.  In  Western  phraseology,  a  man  who  *^  will  do  to  fie  to  "  is 
one  who  can  be  relied  upon,  an  honest  man. 

To  tie  up.  To  make  fast,  as  a  vessel  or  steamboat.  An  expression 
peculiar  to  the  West, 

"It's  foggy  to-night,*' said  the  captain,  **and  you'd  best  run  the  boat  till 
nine,  and  then  tie  «/i." 

"  Tie  her  up  I "  says  Jim.  "  I  He  her  up  in  a  horn  I  Do  yon  reckon  I  can't 
mn  her  in  snch  a  fog  as  this  ?  No,  sir!  I  il  keep  her  a  btlin'  till  my  watdi  is 
np,  and  then  I  '11  tie  tip,  as  yon  *re  afeard  to  ran.  —  Major  Bunkum,  y,  Y.  S^nrit 
of  the  Timet. 

Tie  Vote.  An  equality  in  the  number  of  votes  given  for  two  candi- 
dates, by  which  neither  party  is  elected  to  the  office  for  which  the 
votes  are  given. 

Tiger.  In  1822,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Mackintosh 
and  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  visited  Salem  and  encamped  in 
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Washington  Square;  and  during  their  stay  a  few  of  the  members  in« 
dulged  in  sports  incidental  to  camp  duty,  when  some  visitor  exclaimed 
to  one  who  was  a  little  rough,  **  Oh,  you  Tiger !  "  It  became  a  catch- 
word, and  as  a  term  of  playful  reproach,  **  You  're  a  Tiger,"  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  corps.  On  the  route 
to  Boston,  some  musical  genius  sung  an  impromptu  line,  **  Oh,  you 
Tigers,  don't  you  know,"  to  the  air  of  **  Rob  Roy  McGregor,  oh!  " 
Of  course,  the  appellation  soon  induced  the  Tigers  by  name  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  the  Tiger;  and  the  **  growl  "  was  introduced,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  three  cheers  **  a  tiger  "  was  invariably  called  for. 

In  1826,  the  Infantry  visited  New  York,  being  the  first  volunteer 
corps  to  make  a  trip  from  this  city  to  another  State ;  and,  while  there, 
the  Tigers  at  a  public  festival  awoke  the  echoes  and  astonished  the 
Gothamites  by  giving  the  genuine  howl.  It  pleased  the  fancy  of 
the  hosts,  and  gradually  it  became  adopted  on  all  festive  and  joyous 
occasions;  and  now  **  three  cheers  and  &  tiger  ^^  are  the  insepara- 
ble demonstrations  of  approbation  in  that  city.  —  Boston  Evening 
Gazette. 

Tlger-Cat.     See  Ocelot. 

To  fight  the  Tiger  is  to  gamble. 

Tight.  1.  Close;  parsimonious;  saving;  as,  **  A  man  tight  in  his  deal- 
ings." Close;  hard;  as,  **  A  tight  bargain." —  Webster.  To  these 
American  uses  of  the  word  is  to  be  added  another  similar  to  the 
last.  When  money  is  difficult  to  be  procured  by  discounting,  &c., 
business  men  say,  **  The  money  market  is  tight, ^*  or  **  Money  is 
tight.**    In  this  sense,  it  is  the  opposite  of  easy,  which  see. 

The  Deacon  was  as  tight  as  the  skin  on  his  back ;  begrudged  folks  their  victnala 
when  they  came  to  his  hoase  —  Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  30. 

The  money  market,  except  on  the  best  stocks,  is  getting  tight,  and  there  is  a 
general  calling  in  of  loans  upon  the  **  fancies."  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

2.  Tipsy;  drunk.  Used  mostly  at  the  South'  The  question  has 
been  asked,  **  Can  a  man  be  considered  a  loose  character  who  comes 
home  tight  every  night  ?  " 

It 's  kinder  disoouragin'  to  lend  a  fellow  that  gets  tight  a  good  deal,  —  geta 
tight  sometimes,  any  how ;  it  *8  hard  enough  to  get  paid  by  folks  that  always  keep 
straight.  —  Habberton,  The  Barton  Es^riment,  p.  196. 

Tight  Matoh.  A  close  or  even  match,  as  of  two  persons  wrestling  or 
running  together. 

Tight  Plaoe.    To  be  in  a  tight  place  is  to  be  in  struts,  to  be  short  of 

money. 

46 
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Tight  Sorouglxig,  t.  e.  hard  squeezing.     Said  of  any  thing  diffioolt  to 

acoomplish.  —  Skerwood^s  Georgia. 

Tight  Bqueeaa.     A  difficulty. 

It  *B  a  tight  squeeze  sometimes  to  scrouge  between  a  lie  and  the  truth  m  busi- 
ness. —  Sam  SHdkf  Human  Nature^  p.  817. 

Tile.    Cant  term  for  a  hat. 

If  they  did  not  yet  farther  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  in  his  hall  a  well-wora 
iUe  in  the  place  of  a  new  beaver.  —  N.  7.  Observer. 

Tilly.     '^  Easy  as  tt^y,"  i.  e.  very  easy. 

Tilt.     1.  The  black-necked  Stilt  (^Himantoptis  mgricollU),  a  small  bird 
found  on  our  shores;  the  Sand-piper,  also  called  a  Tilt-'Up.    See 
Lawyer  J  No.  1. 
2.  A  see-saw. 

TUter.  Used  as,  and  probably  shows  the  origin  of,  Teeter ^  1.  To  see- 
saw on  a  plank.    In  common  use  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Tilt-up  or  Tip-np.  The  popular  name  of  the  Sand-piper.  See  Peet' 
WeeU 

Timber.  Throughout  the  West  and  South,  this  term  is  applied  to 
woodland.  A  man  going  into  the  woods  will  tell  you  he  is  going 
into  the  timber. 

After  proceeding  half  a  mile  into  the  timber^  we  were  suddAuly  brought  to  a 
stand  by  the  dense  undergrowth.  —  A  Strajf  Yankee  in  Ttan*. 

Timbered  Iiands.  Land  coyered  with  wood;  forests.  Land  well- 
timbered  means  land  covered  with  large  trees. 

Along  the  coast  of  Texas,  as  in  the  country  west  of  Harrisburg,  then  strctcbet 
a  prairie  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  before  reaching  the  timbered  bottom-Zaadi. 
Guide  to  Western  Texas^  p.  5. 

TImberheels.     A  headlong  fellow  careless  in  walking. 

Time.     1.  **  What  time  are  you?  "  means,  What  o'clock  is  it? 

2.  **I'ye  had  a  good  time^*^  i.  e.  I  have  enjoyed  myself.  "I 
went  to  the  ball,  and  had  a  good  time."  A  spree.  **  They  went 
on  a  (tW,"  i.  e.  they  had  a  spree.  **  A  high  old  time,"  or  debauch 
of  the  first  class. 

Timothy.  (Phleum  pratense.)  The  common  name  for  the  Herd's 
Grass;  said  to  be  derived  from  Timothy  Hanson,  one  of  its  early 
propagators.  —  Bigelow^s  Flora  Bostoniensis. 

Tinaja.  (Span.,  pron.  tindha.)  The  word  signifies,  primarily,  a  large 
earthen  water-jar,  and  is  applied  on  the  Mexican  frontier  to  water- 
holes  or  cavities  in  rocks  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  water 
accumulates.  These  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  the 
chief  or  only  dependence  of  travellers  for  water  at  other  times. 
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Pemuuient  water  is  found  under  a  cleft  of  igneous  racks,  and  does  not  properly 
deserve  the  name  of  a  spring,  but  is  rather  a  tinaja  supplied  by  water  trickling 
through  the  rocks  from  water-holes  above.  —  SckotVt  Oba,  on  Oit  Country  along 
the  Mexican  Boundary,  p.  69. 

Eight  of  these  tmajoiy  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  too  difficult  to  reach 
[are  found  here] ;  as  the  water  is  used  from  the  lower  ones,  yon  ascend  to  the 
next  higher,  passing  it  down  by  means  of  buckets.  —  Lieute$tani  MiokUr*9  Btport^ 
Mexiean  Boundary^  p.  114. 

Tin  Bliokey.     (Dutch,  blikj  tin.)    In  New  York,  a  tin  pail. 

Tinker.     A  small  mackerel.    New  England. 

Tinner.  A  workman  who  makes  utensils  of  tinned  iron  plates ;  a  tin- 
plate  worker. 

Tipple.  Intoxicating  liquors.  Any  **  fancy  drink  "  is  a  tipple. 
«•  I  've  got  a  new  tipple,"  said  a  liquor-dealer  to  a  regular  customer. 

Why  not  send  them  brandy  in  bombs  ?  and  Old  Wheat  under  a  flag  of  truce  ? 
Why  not  drop  a  bottle  of  tifple  into  their  campe  from  our  balloons  — N.  T, 
Tribune. 

Tippybobs.     A  contemptuous  term  for  the  wealthy  classes. 

Tlpsinah.     The  wild  prairie  turnip,  used  as  food  by  the  North-western 

Indians. 

Tlpteering.     A  mincing  gate  in  walking. 

When  you  see  a  gentleman  Hpteering  along  Broadway,  with  a  lady  wiggle- 
wagging  by  his  side,  and  both  dressed  to  kill,  yon  may  say  that  he  looks  out  for 
himself  and  takes  care  of  A.  No.  1.  —  Dow*s  StrmonSf  Vol.  I.  p.  208. 

Tip-top.  The  very  highest  part;  the  best  of  any  thing;  excellent;  of 
the  best  quality.  The  building  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton is  called  "The  Tip-top  house."  <*  These  are  the  best  goods 
made  in  the  country.     They  are  tip-top.** 

Tip-np.     See  Peet-Weet. 

Tiaanne.    (Fr.)  A  decoction  of  spruce-tops,  for  "  purifying  the  blood.'* 

Province  of  Quebec. 
Titbing-Man.    In  New  England,  a  parish  officer  appointed  to  preserve 

order  at  public  worship,  and  enforce  the  proper  observance  of  the 

Sabbath.  —  Worcester. 

Greater  men  than  Uncle  Eliakim  had  to  give  up  before  the  sovereign  power 
of  a  laugh,  and  ere  long  he  resigned  the  office  of  tithing-man  as  one  requiring  a 
sterner  metal  than  he  possessed.  —  3fr$.  Stowe,  Oldtoum  Fotha^  ch.  v. 

To  titivate.     To. dress  up.     ^*  To  titivate  one's  self  "  is  to  make  one's 

toilet.     Colloquial  in  the  north  of  England. 

Well,  I  Ml  arrive  in  time  for  dinner;  1*11  titivate  myself  up,  and  down  to 
drawin*-room.  —  Sam  8Uck  in  England,  ch.  23. 

The  girls  are  all  so  titivated  off  with  false  beauty,  that  a  fellow  loses  his  heart 
before  he  knows,  it. — Bow^s  Sermontf  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 
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Titter.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  This  is  merely  another  pronnncia- 
tion  of  tetter.  It  is  osed  in  New  England,  and,  according  to  Forby, 
is  provincial  in  England. 

To.  1.  For  at  or  in.  An  exceedingly  common  vulgarism  in  the 
Northern  States.  We  often  hear  such  barbarous  expressions  aft, 
•'He  lives  to  York; "  "He  wan't  to  hum  "  (t.  e,  at  home),  while 
the  opposite  mistake  of  in  for  into  is  hardly  less  frequent. 

I  hare  forgot  what  little  I  learnt  to  nigfat^school ;  and,  in  fact,  I  neTer  was  any 
great  shakes  at  it.  —  Sam  Slick. 

When  w  charity  like  a  top  ?    When  it  begins  to  hum.  —  Baltimore  8mm, 

The  boiler,  instead  of  going  upward,  moved  in  a  horizontal  line,  passed  through 
the  main  building  directly  through  the  weaver*8  room,  without  injuring  the  woik- 
men  there,  although  men  were  to  work  on  each  side  of  where  the  boiler  passed.  — 
Rome  Sentimel,  Sept,  1858. 

2.  To,  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  sometimes  improperly 
omitted,  particularly  in  such  expressions  as  Meet  days.  Sing  nights, 
Help  make.  Help  transact;  instead  of  **help  to  make,"  **  help  to 
transact,"  &c. 

We  found  the  medical  student  at  his  lodgings,  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  disorderly  apartment,  making  believe  [to]  eat  a  late  breakfast,  —  Put' 
nam^e  Magadne^  May,  1854. 

Toad-Fiah.  (Batrachus  variegatus.)  This  repulsive  creature,  and 
fisherman's  pest,  is  called  also  **  Oyster- Fish  "  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  from  its  frequenting  the  oyster-beds,  and  **  Grubby  "  on  the 
coast  of  New  England.  * 

Toad-Qninter.    The  toad-fish,  so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes. 

Toad-Stloker.  A  term  for  a  sword,  almost  universal  among  oar  sol- 
diers  during  the  late  war. 

Tobacco.  (W.  Ind.  tahago  or  tobacco,  a  cigar  or  pipe.)  An  Ameri- 
can plant,  the  dried  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  smoking,  chewing, 
and  for  making  snuff.  The  more  common  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  are  Hudson,  Frederick,  Thick  joint,  Shoestring, 
Thickset,  Sweet-scented,  Orinoko,  &c.  Among  the  host  of  names 
given  to  it  according  to  the  various  modes  in  which  it  is  prepared 
for  chewing  are:  Pigtail,  Ladies*  Twist,  Cavendish,  Honey-dew, 
Negro-head  (pron.  Nigger-head),  Long  Cut,  Short  Cut,  Bull's  Eye, 
Plug,  Fig,  Oronoko  Leaf,  Nail-rod  or  32's,  Roll,  Fine  Spun,  Pound. 
Lone  Jack,  &c.  There  is,  besides,  smoking  tobacco,  put  up  in  papers 
of  various  kinds,  as  Kanaster,  Kite-foot,  Cut-etems,  &c.    In  the 
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form  of  snuff  ihere  are  also  many  terms  for  it,  as  Maccoboy,  Rappee 
(American  and  foreign,  named  after  the  places  it  is  manufactured 
in),  American  Gentleman,  Demigros,  Pare  Virginia,  Copenhagen, 
Nachitoches,  Bourbon,  St.  Domingo,  Scotch,  High  Toast,  Irish 
Blackguard,  Irish  High  Toast,  &c. 

Tobaooo-Box.  A  small  fresh-water  fish,  called  also  Sunfish  and 
Pumpkin-Seed. 

Tobaooo-Root.     See  Kooyah-Root, 

Tobogan  or  Tarbogan.  A  sleigh  or  sledge  used  in  Canada  and  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  drawn  by  dogs  used  for  travelling  over 
snow,  made  of  thin  boards  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  broad.  These  are  cut  thin  at  one  end,  about  three 
feet  of  which  is  bent  over,  lashed  and  covered  with  raw  hide  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Inside  of  this  curve,  the  voyageur  carries  his  kettle.  The 
dogs  attached  to  the  sleigh  are  generally  decorated  with  collars  from 
which  bead-work  and  tassels  are  suspended,  together  with  a  string 
of  small  bells.  Dall  says  they  are  used  in  Alaska,  and  gives  repre- 
sentations of  them.  —  Alaska  and  its  Resources^  p.  165.  Hind,  who 
calls  them  carioles,  says  they  are  used  by  the  voyageurs  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  —  Red  River  Exploring  Expedition^  Vol.  I. 
p.  84.  Smaller  ones,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  are  also  used 
in  Canada  for  sliding  down  hill  over  the  snow. 

The  tobogan  will  turn  in  front  to  the  side  on  whicli  yon  prese  your  hand.  To 
steer  one  going  down-hill  at  top  tpeed  needs  nerve  and  experience.  Weighted 
with  two  or  three  riders,  gaining  in  speed,  it  seems  to  fly  along  like  a  highway 
comet  as  it  flashes  past  you,  .  .  .  and  yoor  blood  curdles  in  your  veins  at  the 
seeming  recklessness  of  the  occupants.  .  .  .  Strap  a  dyspeptic  to  a  tobogan  on 
one  of  our  Canadian  hills,  .  .  .  and  I  would  stake  my  life  that  I  should  either 
•care  away  or  cure  blue  devils  and  dyspepsia.  —  Canadian  Sports  in  Seribner's 
Monthly  for  Aug.,  1877,  p.  (23. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  by  Wm.  Boyd,  entitled  **  Swartzen, 
an  Imaginary  Montreal  Fur- Advertisement,''  1865.  Many  words 
in  conmion  use  in  Canada  will  be  found  in  the  extract. 

Wouldst  thou  purchase 

Moccasins  from  Indian  wigwam. 
Black  or  yellow,  plain  or  quill-worked, 
Or  galoshed  with  India-rubber; 
Aboriginal  toboggan. 
Excellent  for  coasting-party. 
Or  for  elk  or  red-deer  hunter; 
Yengee  sled  or  roomy  timinean. 
For  the  bo3rs  from  big  to  little, 
For  the  girls  from  teens  to  tiny; 
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Snow-«hoet  for  snbariMn  ramble, 
Or  for  tramp  around  the  Mountain, 
Or  for  chasing  in  the  forest,  — 


Go  to  Swartsen,  famous  furrier, 
Chapelier  renowned,  immortal,  — 
Swartzen  of  the  changing  seasons, 
Spring  and  summer,  autumn,  winter. 

Montreal  Tramenpt^  1866. 

Toboganingi  Sliding  down  hill  orer  the  snow  on  a  tobogan,  a  favor- 
ite amusement  in  Canada.    In  Xew  England,  called  CoaHing^  which 

Tuiboggamng  is  one  of  the  favorite  winter  amusements  on  the  Moontain. 
TiJioggan  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  dictionaries,  and  there  are  other 
ways  of  spelling  it;  and  it  may  be  defined  as  a  pliable  board  turned  up  at  both 
ends,  and  used  for  coasting  down  the  hills  of  Canada.  -^  Montreal  Cor,  Pron- 
denee  Jowmal^  July  2, 1877. 

Quaint  old  Quebec  is  fit  for  tcbogamng  wherever  you  go.  Bat  one  of  the  most 
unique  rides  is  down  the  ice-oone  of  liontmorency  Falls.  —  Canadian  8porU, 
Boribner'M  Monthly,  Aug.,  1877. 

Toboganlst  One  who  indulges  in  the  amusement  of  sliding  down  ice- 
hills  on  a  tobogan. 

The  ice-oone  of  Montmorency  Fall<«,  seven  miles  from  Quebec, »  a  great  resort 
for  the  tdbogamtte  in  winter.  —  Scribnw'^  as  above* 

Tod.    Rum,  or  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

Toddy-Bloaaom.    See  Rum-Bud, 

To  toe  in.    To  turn  in  the  toes. 

To  toe  the  Mark.  A  phrase  borrowed  from  the  prize-ring,  and  mean- 
ing to  come  up  to  one's  obligations. 

To  tole.  To  draw  or  cause  to  follow,  by  presenting  something  pleas- 
ing or  desirable  to  view ;  to  allure  by  some  bait.  —  Webster, 

We  apply  this  old  English  word  only  to  the  alluring  of  animals. 
Thus,  in  New  England  the  farmers  tole  sheep,  and  cause  them  to 
follow,  by  holding  to  them  a  measure  of  corn  or  some  fodder.  In 
the  Middle  States,  wild  ducks  are  toUd  within  gun-shot,  by  causing 
a  little  dog  to  run  up  and  down  behind  a  brushwood  fence,  which 
excites  their  curiosity. 

Tom.  A  wooden  trough  used  by  the  California  miners  for  washing 
what  is  known  as  **  pay-dirt."  Tom  stream  refers  to  the  quantity 
of  water  used  in  the  trough  or  torn. 

Tomahawk.    (Algookin  Ind.  tomehagen.)     An  Indian  hatchet  or  axe. 
It  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  the  tomahawkf  when  they  made  peace ;  when  they 
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went  to  WBT,  they  dug  it  np  again.  Henee,  the  phrases  *'  to  bury 
the  tamahatokf**  and  *'  to  dig  up  the  tomoAaioifc,"  are  sometimes  used 
by  political  speakers  and  writers  with  reference  to  the  healing  up 
of  past  disputes  or  the  breaking  out  of  new  ones.     See  Hatchet* 

A  great  surlj-look'd  fellow  took  np  his  Tomhog^  or  woodon  Cutlash,  to  kill  BIr. 
Ghnrch,  but  lome  others  prevented  him.  —  Church'*  PkUip't  War  (1716),  p.  34. 

Fierce  the  fight  and  short, 
As  is  the  whirlwind.    Soon  the  conquerors 
And  conquered  vanished,  and  the  dead  remain 
Mangled  by  tamahawkt.  — Bryant^  The  Foumiam, 

]roinato.     1.  (Mexican,  tomatl.)    The  well-known  fruit  of  the  LycO" 
persieum  esctUentum,  formerly  called  love-apples. 

2.  The  Winter-cherry  sometimes  so  called,  and,  specifically, 
Cherry-  Tomato. 

Tombs.     A  name  commonly  given  to  the  New  York  city  prison,  in 
allusion  to  its  heavy  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 

Tombs  Ziawyer.    A  lawyer  whose  clients  are  the  inmates  of  the  New 
York  city  prison.    A  contemptuous  term.    See  Shyster. 

Tom-God.  {Morrhua  pruinosa.)  A  small  fish  common  to  our  coast, 
but  which  becomes  very  abundant  after  the  first  frost;  hence  the 
name  of  Frost-Fishj  by  which  it  is  also  known.  —  Storer,  Fishes  of 
Massachusetts. 

Dr.  J.  v.  C.  Smith  believes  the  torn-cod  to  be  the  same  as  a  fish 
known  in  Europe  as  the  tacaud  of  Cuvier,  and  that  tom-cod  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  tacaud ^  i.  e.  plenty-fish,  as  this 
little  fish  was  well  known  to  our  aborigines.  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Hartford,  who  is  the  best  authority  on  Indian  words,  assures  us 
that  he  knows  no  such  word  as  tacaud  in  any  aboriginal  language 
east  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  Hull  merchant  came  under  the  frigate's  stem,  and  volunteered  to  go  and 
catch  some  tom-cod.  — Lieut.  Wite^  Scatnpaviet,  p.  19. 

The  face  of  the  mermaid  was  regular  human,  and  it  looked  rather  tawny  and 
fiabbj  like  a  biled  nigger,  with  fleshy  eyes,  and  a  month  like  a  huge  tom-cod.  — 
Story  of  the  Memudd. 

Tom-Dog.     Male  dogs  as  well  as  cats  take  the  prefix  **tom,"  in 
some  parts  of  the  West.     '*  Them  torn-dogs  howls  awful  to-night." 

Tonga.    A  name  for  pantaloons  and  roundabouts,  formerly  in  use  in 

New  England. 

Children  were  playing  on  the  green,  the  boys  dressed  in  tongs ;  some  in  skirt- 
coats,  &C.  —  Margaret^  p.  34. 

Tonnage-Car.    A  railway  car  for  the  conveyance  of  freight. 

Toot.     **  On  a  tool,"  i.  e.  on  a  sproe. 
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Toothache  Buah.  {Xanthoxylwn  fraxineumJ)  Prickly  Ash;  so  called 
from  its  pungent  properties,  made  sensible  when  applied  to  an 
aching  tooth. 

Toothache  Graaa.  (Monocera  aramcUica,)  A  singular  kind  of  grass 
which  grows  in  Florida,  with  a  naked  stalk  four  feet  high.  It 
affects  the  breath  and  milk  of  cows,  which  eat  it  wh^n  young  and 
tender.     The  root  affects  the  salivary  glands.  —  Williams's  Florida. 

Tooth-Carpenter.     A  dentist. 

Too  Thin.  Too  plain  or  evident  The  deception  is  "too  (Am,"  i.  e. 
too  apparent.  Often  expressed  by  the  letters  T.  T.  See  Too  Thin 
to  wiv<K  in  Addenda. 

Tooting-Tub.     A  puritanical  term  for  a  church-organ. 

I  *ve  heard  they  *re  subscribing  around  for  an  organ !  Yes,  an  oi^n !  What 
on  earth  will  they  do  next  ?  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  a  Popii^h  toaUn*A»ib 
stuck  up  in  our  gallery !  —  Brooke^  Eattford,  p.  22. 

Tooxer  or  Twoser.     A  marble. 

Tophet.  Defined  originally  as  the  place  of  abominations,  the  veiy 
gate  or  pit  of  hell;  hence,  boys  used  to  say,  '*  I  *11  see  you  in  Tophet 
before  I  '11  do  it,"  meaning  that  they  will  see  one  in  a  very  bad 
place.    **  Gro  to  Tophet,'*  go  to  the  devil. 

The  **  Stockton  Independent,**  sayR  Captain  Weber  took  the  Secession  ^ag 
from  his  flagstaff,  which  he  found  floating  on  Sunday  morning,  put  it  into  his 
cannon,  fired  it  off,  and  blowed  it  to  Tophet^  and  then  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
Union. 

Top-Notch.     The  highest  point. 

To-day  the  editor  of  the  **  Union  "  is  cheered  to  the  very  top'4wt€k  of  joyous 
exultation  by  a  speech  from  some  Democratic  orator  or  a  paragraph  from  some 
Democratic  editor;  to-morrow  he  is  horrified  by  the  atrocious  sentiment  of  some 
rantipole  Barnburner.— JV^  T,  Com,  Adv.,  Oct  16,  ISiS, 

Top  Sawyer.  The  man  at  the  upper  end  of  a  whip-saw;  hence,  a 
man  of  great  consequence;  an  **  upper-crust  "  fellow.     Western. 

Tore.  Taw-^r,  the  place  where  tlie  taw-er  stands.  The  place  where 
one  stands  to  shoot  marbles  from.     Used  by  the  boys  of  New  York. 

Tormentatlon.    Pain;  torment;  trouble.    New  England. 

Tormented.     Euphemism  for  damned,  as  *'*  not  a  tormented  cent." 

Tortilla.  (Spanish.)  The  well-known  large,  round,  thin  cake  pre- 
pared from  a  paste  made  of  the  soaked  grains  of  maize,  having  the 
hulls  rubbed  off  before  grinding  the  mass,  and  then  baked  on  an 
earthen  griddle.    See  Hulled  Com. 

The  com  for  the  tortiUas  is  soaked  with  a  little  ashes  in  the  water,  until  the 
outer  husk  or  shell  is  peeled  off,  when  it  is  ground  upon  an  oblong  stone  called 
a  **metate,**  a  domestic  utensil  handed  down  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
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Tlie  meal  it  then  properly  mixed  and  seasoned,  and  cooked  upon  small  sheets  of 
iron  and  copper.  Thej  are  baked  very  thin,  and  always  served  up  hot.  — Davit^ 
El  Gringo,  p.  341. 

Hearing  a  continual  slap,  slap,  slap,  I  looked  round  and  saw  a  woman  kneeling 
upon  the  ground,  rubbing  the  metate,  while  a  pretty  girl  was  slappmg  a  tortiUa 
between  her  hands.  —  Olmgted't  Texas, 

A  triangular  piece  of  tortiUa  is  converted  into  a  spoon,  and  soup  is  even  eaten 
in  this  way.  Spoons  are  seldom  met  with  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the 
use  of  the  tortiUa  being  universal.  —  Buxton* a  Adv.  in  Mexico^  p.  145. 

Tory.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  this  term  was  applied  to  the 
royalists.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  term  **  Whig  '*  was  adopted 
bj  one  of  our  political  parties,  that  of  Tory  was  given  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.     It  is  not  now  applied  to  any  party. 

It  was  said  that  the  toriu  were  arming  and  collecting  in  the  Highlands,  under 
the  direction  of  distinguished  officers,  to  aid  the  conspiracies  formed  by  Gov. 
Tryon  and  his  adherents.  —  Irving,  Life  of  Wctshington,  Vol.  U.  p.  371. 

Tote.  (Fr.  tout^  Lat.  totus.)  The  whole;  all.  '' The  whole  ^o/e/' a 
common  pleonasm.     Provincial  in  England  and  in  New  England. 

To  tote.  To  carry.  A  queer  word,  much  used  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  been,  absurdly  enough,  derived  fram  the  Latin  tollit^ 
bat  is  more  probably  of  African  origin.  A  friend  learned  in  phil- 
ology insists  that  the  word  is  from  the  Latin  tollere. 

The  militia  had  everla^tin'  great  long  swords  as  much  as  they  could  tote.  — 
Major  Jones''9  Courtship,  p.  39. 

Here  a  boy  was  ferociously  cutting  wood, — there  one  toting  wood.  —  Carlton^ 
The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

The  watchman  arrested  Mr.  Wimple  for  disturbing  the  peace,  and  toted  him 
off  to  the  calaboose.  —  Pickings  from  the  N.  0.  Picayune^  p.  120. 

My  gun  here  totes  fifteen  buckshot  and  a  ball,  and  slings  'em  to  kill.  —  Chron. 
of  Pineville,  p.  169. 

** Goodness  gracious!"  said  old  Miss  Stallins,  *' white  servants!  Well,  the 
Lord  knows  I  wouldn't  have  none  on  *em  about  me.  I  could  never  bear  to  see  a 
white  gall  toatvn'  my  child  about,  and  waitin^  on  me  like  a  nigger:  it  would  hurt 
my  conscience.*'  —  Major  Jones's  Travels, 

De  'possum  and  de  coon  are  as  sassy  as  you  please, 
Since  all  de  blooded  dogs  were  toted  off  by  fleas ; 
De  measles  toted  off  all  de  cunuin*  little  nigs, 
An'  de  sojers  ob  de  anny  hab  toted  off  de  pigs. 

Negro  Melodies,  Come  back,  Massa, 

To  tote  fair,  in  Texas,  is  to  be  honest  and  upright  in  one's  dealings 
with  people  there,  in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  catastrophe. 

The  predicament  [of  assassination]  in  Texas  can  be  avoided  by  always  **  tof- 
ingfair**  with  everybody.  Indeed,  if  you  tote  fair,  yon  need  tote  no  weapons; 
that  is,  you  can  go  unarmed.  —  Texas  Cor.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Tote-Iaoad.    As  much  as  one  can  carry.    Southern 
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Totem.  A  corruption  from  the  Algonkin  word,  meaning  "  that  which 
peculiarly  belougs  to  him."  The  family  mark  or  coatof-amu  of 
the  North  American  Indians. 

Speaking  of  the  Iroquois,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says:  ''Nothing  is 
more  fully  under  the  cognizance  of  observers  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  this  people,  than  the  fact  of  the  entire  mass  of  a  cantoo 
or  tribe  being  separated  into  distinct  clans,  each  of  them  distin- 
guished by  the  name  and  device  of  some  quadruped,  bird,  or  other 
object  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  device  is  called  among  the 
Algonkius  (where  the  same  separation  into  families  or  clans  exists) 
totem,  and  we  shall  employ  the  same  term  here,  as  being  already 
well  known  to  writers."  —  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  126. 

Think  not  that  my  blood  shall  mingle  with  the  humble  mark  of  the  Awaiees, 
—fit  totem  for  fishermen.  — Schoolcraft,  Alffic  Researches. 

The  Indian  had  made  a  representation  of  a  rattlesnake  drawn  on  his  breast 
with  yellow  paint.  This  was  to  be  the  totem  or  arms  of  his  tribe.  —  Cooper,  Oak 
Optninffs,  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
Each  his  own  ancestral  tfitem^ 
Each  the  s^'mbol  of  his  hoasehold. 

Longfetiout,  The  Song  of  Siawatka, 

Totemic.     Relating  or  belonging  to  the  totem. 

To  show  how  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles  were  made  to  harmo- 
nize in  the  Iroqnois  government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  and  examine  the 
law  of  descent  among  the  tribes,  together  with  the  curious  and  intricate  princi- 
ples of  the  totemic  bond.  —  Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  126. 

Tottlish.     (From  tottle,  to  walk  in  an  unsteady  manner.)     Shaking, 

vacillating,  imsteady. 

Our  little  boat  was  light  and  totUsh ;  and,  as  I  pressed  the  trigger  of  my  rifle, 
it  rolled  slightly  over,  and  my  ball  passed  over  the  deer.  —  Hammomd,  WHd 
Northern  Scenes,  p.  207. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  n9ed  the  word  totiy  in  the  same  sense :  — 

I  tell  thee,  fellow,  I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good  knight's 
blow,  or  I  had  kept  my  ground  under  it.  —  Ivanhoe,  ch  xxxiii. 

Tonoh.     *^  It  is  no  touch  to  the  other  machine;  "  t.  e,,  it  will  bear  no 

comparison  with  it.     ^*The  latest  touch, *^ — the  most  recent  style, 

or  newest  contrivance. 

The  children  of  Israel  going  out  of  Eg}*pt  with  their  flocka  and  their  little 
ones  is  no  touch  to  it  [i.  e.  the  first  day  of  Mar  in  New  York]. — Major  Downing, 
p.  80. 

Touch  and  go.     A  narrow  avoidance  of  a  contrary  result.    **  Nothing 

to  spare."    Comp.  Rub  and  go. 
Touch-me-not.      (^Impatiens.)    A  plant  found  about  brooks  and  in 

moist  places.  -^  Michaux,  Sylva,    A  popular  name  for  the  oommon 
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BalsMA,  in  alliuion  to  the  bunting  of  its  oapeules  when  touched 
with  the  fingers.     It  is  also  called  Jewel-weed, 

Tovmm,    A  noise  or  disturbance.    A  Dorsetshire  word.    Comp.  Kesouse. 

The  Loch  Katrin  they  [the  Scoteh]  make  such  a  Unut  about  is  jest  about 
equal  to  a  good  sinble  dock-pond  in  our  couotiy.  —  Sam  BUde  in  England, 
ch.  80. 

Hann  Lecain  makes  such  an  eternal  town  about  her  carpets  that  I  have  to  go 
along  that  everlastin'  loug  entry,  and  down  both  staircases  to  the  door,  to  spit. 
Sam  Stick. 

When  the  rats  rattle  and  kick  up  a  Unue, 
'Us  ominous  always  of  woe  to  the  house. 

OradttofMrg,  FartingUm. 

Toivr.    That  which  is  towed,  as  a  boat  or  scow. 

Our  progress  has  been  slow  ...  on  account  of  the  heavy  tow$  which  some  of 
the  army  steamers  liad  to  carry.  —  Report  from  Roanokt  Idand^  Feb.,  1862. 

Toif7-Boat.  A  vessel  used  exclusively  for  conveying  freight.  Fleets 
of  barges  and  canal  boats,  sometimes  numbering  forty  or  fifty, 
towed  by  a  single  steam-vessel,  are  seen  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Toif7-Head.     1.  A  term  applied  to  a  white-headed  urchin. 

First,  do  you  notice  the  girl?  —  the  slim  one  helping  her  mother,  — 
Ton^  little  tow-head,  spry  as  a  catamount,  freckled  as  birch-bark ! 

Trowbi'idgt,  Poems,  TAe  Emigrant, 

2.  A  white  ripple  or  foam  in  a  river  produced  by  snags  or  other 
obstructions.    Western. 

An  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  in 
1858  says:^ 

The  Pennsylvania  drifted  down  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  where,  being 
stopped  by  toyy^ead,  she  speedily  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. 

3.  On  the  Ohio  River,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  small  tuft-like 

islands,  found  in  such  numbers  about  Blennerhassett  Island. 

The  Uno-headt,  as  the  queer  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  cut-offs  are  called,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  boat  through  a  cut-off,  &c.,  ...  all  strange,  keep  the  passengers  on 
the  look-out.  —  E.  E.  Hale,  Adventures  of  a  Pullman,  p.  80. 

Tcwrhee  Ooldhead.     See  Chewink. 

Town.     1.  In  New  England,  it  is  often  used  for  township,  or  a  small 

territorial  district,  whether  densely  or  thinly  inhabited.  —  Worcester. 

2.  The  body  of  legal  voters  within  a  township.  —  Laws  of  New 

England. 

Town  House.     1.  A  house  where  the  public  business  of  the  town  is 

transacted  by  the  inhabitants  in  legal  meeting.  —  Webster, 

2.  A  house  in  town  in  opposition  to  a  house  in  the  country.  — 
Weheter. 
8.  An  almshouse.    Ck>niiecticut. 
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Town  Meeting.  A  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  —  Webster. 

Town  Representative,  Townsman,  Select  Townsman  Seven  Men, 

&c.  **1636.*'  The  thirteen  men,  called  on  oar  records  the 
**  Towne  Representatiyea."  This  phrase  has  led  to  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  such  individuals  were  members  of  the  General 
Court,  instead  of  having  only  the  oversight  of  the  town  affairs. 
Their  number  was  equal  to  that  of  the  colonial  government  here, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Winthrop.  It  is  likely  that  they  were 
elected  soon  after  the  Court  of  Assistants  left  Naumkeag  [1629], 
and  that  there  were  as  many  from  that  time  to  the  year  which  heads 
this  paragraph.  Such  authorities  were  twelve  and  seven,  sometimes 
called  •*  the  Townsmen,"  "the  Select  Townsmen,"  and  at  others 
**  the  twelve  men  "  and  **  the  seven  men,  from  the  former  part  of 
1637  to  1640.  From  the  last  year  to  1654,  they  were,  for  part  of 
that  period,  denominated  selectmen,  and  afterwards  entirely  so 
called. "  —  Annals  of  Scdenu 

Township.  The  district  or  territory  of  a  town.  In  the  United  States, 
many  of  the  States  are  divided  into  townships  of  five,  six,  or  seven, 
or  perhaps  ten  miles  square,  and  the  inhabitants  of  snch  townships 
are  invested  with  certain  powers  for  regulating  their  own  afburs, 
such  as  repairing  roads  and  providing  for  the  poor.  The  township 
is  subordinate  to  the  county.  —  Webster. 

In  Canada  (Province  of  Quebec),  the  districts  or  parts  that  are 
exempt  from  feudal  laws  are  called  townships.     See  Seigniories. 

Tow-Row.     A  noise ;  a  racket. 

Traok.  The  line  of  a  railroad,  or  rather  between  the  rails.  "  A  man 
walking  on  the  track  was  run  over  and  killed."  A  car  is  said  to 
be  **  off  the  fracit,"  when  its  wheels  are  off  the^rails. 

Trade.  Medicine;  a  medical  prescription.  A  physician  informs  me 
that  this  use  of  the  word  is  common  in  the  country  parts  of  Rhode 
Island.  t 

Trail.  1.  Footstep,  track,  left  by  man  or  beast.  **  A  trail  is  a  succes- 
sion of  marks  left  on  the  ground  or  grass  by  any  thing  moving  to  a 
definite  end;  as,  a  trail  of  troops,  an  Indian  trails  a  deer  trail,  a 
toagon  trail.  Sign  is  more  or  less  positive  that  something  has 
been  present  on  the  ground.  A  traU  is  made  up  of  **sign;"  but 
**  sign  "  is,  by  no  means,  a  trail.  Feeding  deer  make  **  sign,"  but 
it  may  be  impossible  to  trail  them.  There  may  be  abundance  of 
sign  in  and  about  an  Indian  camp;  yet  it  may  take  the  keenest  eye 
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and  closest  scrutiny  to  detect  the  trail  by  which  they  left  it.'*  — 
Colonel  Dodge,  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  407.     See  Sign. 

Hawkeje  entered  the  water ;  and  for  near  an  hoar  they  travelled  in  the  bed  of 
the  brook,  leaving  no  dangerous  trail.  —  Cooper,  Last  qfthe  Mohicans. 

2.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road. 

It  wai  the  policy  of  the  President  of  Texas  to  open  a  direct  mad  to  Santa  F^ 
by  a  route  much  nearer  than  the  great  Missouri  trail,  —  KtadalVs  Santa  Fd 
Ea^>tdition,  Vol.  I.  p.  14. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  respective  locations  for  the  Indians  might  be  made, 
apart  from  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  traiU^  thoroughfares  of  migration, 
and  the  settlements  limited  within  certain  prescribed  boundaries,  where  the  gov- 
ernment might  protect  them  from  the  encroachments  of  white  men.  —  Report  of 
the  Philadelphia  CommiUee  at  a  Meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  March  31, 1848. 

Train.  (Fr.  traineau.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  wood,  &c.,  in  Canada. 

To  train.  To  carry  on ;  to  act  wild.  Almost  peculiar  to  girls  in  New 
England.     **  She  's  an  awful  one  to  train." 

Trainers.     The  militia  when  assembled  for  exercise. 

The  gentler  sex  partake,  by  sjnnpathy  at  least,  in  the  excitement,  by  running 
after  the  trainers,  —  Mrs,  Claters's  Western  Clearings,  p.  28. 

Training-Day.  The  day  when  the  militia  are  called  out  to  be  re- 
viewed. 

Ttamp.  A  strolling  vagabond;  men  without  employment  strolling 
about  cities  and  in  the  country,  begging  food,  unwilling  to  work, 
and  often  ready  to  steal.  In  England,  a  tramp  is  a  foot  traveller. 
It  was  believed  that  they  had  some  signs  by  which  they  knew 
where  they  would  be  kindly  received.-  The  **  Chicago  Tribune  *' 
claims  to  have  been  informed  of  their  signs,  which  are  as  follows:  — 

In  the  language  of  the  tramps,  the  letter  **  H  **  on  the  gate-post  means  that 
the  residents  will  give  the  caller  a  handful  of  grub;  "  S.,"  that  he  will  get  a  seat 
at  the  table;  *'S.  M.,"  that  he  will  get  a  square  meal ;  and  "G.  B.,"  that  he 
will  get  the  **  grand  bounce."  Now,  as  the  secret  is  out,  let  every  householder 
hie  himself  to  his  gate-post,  and  dig  in  letters  deep  the  mystic  sign  **  6.  B." 

To  trampoos.  To  tramp.  Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  tripigner,  to  stamp 
with  the  feet. 

I  felt  as  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  beaver;  so  I  tram- 
pousses  off  to  the  stable.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  2. 

So  we  trampotued  along  down  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  till  we  came  to  a  track. 
PosUr's  Tales  of  the  South-west,  p.  44. 

When  I  get  hum,  I  guess  that  my  narration 
Will  make  some  little  stir  among  the  nation. 
Some  y^rs  ago,  I  landed  near  to  Pover, 
And  seed  strange  sights,  trampooting  England  over. 

D,  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  England, 
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Transient.  A  tramient  visitor  is  one  who  stays  a  short  time  at  a 
place.  At  a  hotel  there  is  a  distinction  between  '*  steady  boarders  " 
who  remain  a  length  of  time,  and  the  transient  ones  who  stop  but 
for  a  day  or  two.    In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in  England. 

To  transpire.  To  happen.  A  sense  common  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  so  given  in  the  latest  English  dictionaries. 

To  trapes,  trapesing.     Used  in  New  England,  in  a  somewhat  differ* 

ent  sense  from  the  English,  **  to  wander  about,"  **  slow,"  '*  listless." 

Here  it  commonly  signifies  a  careless,  objectless^  or  lawless  going 

about;  often  used  as  synonymous  with  '*  gadding." 

So  away  goes  Innch,  and  off  go«s  you  and  the  "Sir*'  artrampoosin'  and  a 
traperin*  over  the  wet  grass  agin.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  2. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  to  Meister  Karl,  during  his  tonrificatioaa, 
trapedngt,  tramps,  trudges,  and  travels,  ...  to  be  thrown  into  many  a  canny 
country  comer  of  New  England.  —  Leland^  Meitttr  KarV»  Sketch-Book,  p.  239. 

Trap-Fishing.  The  trap  for  fishing  is  a  line  to  which  several  baited 
hooks  are  attached  at  intervals,  sunk  and  kept  in  place  by  an  anchor 
and  leads.  This  mode  of  catching  fish  is  now  much  practised  on 
our  coast. 

Traps.     Clothes,  baggage,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  it. 

We  call  clothes  and  other  fixins  ^Urc^^^  here,  and  sometimes  ^*dnds**  for 
shortness.  —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Sawt, 

A  cheerful  black  boy  followed  with  their  other  trqpij  and  ao  they  cro.vied  to  the 
platform  of  the  through-train.  —  E.  E,  Hale,  Adventure*  of  a  Pullman,  p.  143. 

Trash.     1.  At  the  South,  poor  people  are  contemptuously  called  trash. 

The  term  is  more  frequently  applied  by  the  Negroes  to  the  poor 

whites;  as,  **  poor  white  ^reuA,"  or  **  white  trash.''*    See  White  Trash. 

From  a  poem  called  '*  The  Black  Wife's  Testimony  "  is  the 

following,  which  refers  to  a  Negro:  — 

Haggard  and  tall  and  black  was  she; 

The  kind  of  human  trash 
That  was  bred  around  the  sugar-mills 
Ere  freedom  robbed  them  of  **  guiding  wills  " 

Of  owner  and  coffle  and  lash.  —  Ntw  York  Evening  Pod. 

Shakespeare  thus  applies  the  term  to  a  worthless  person:  — 

I  suspect  this  trath 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  —  OtheUo,  v.  1. 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  in  the  West  Indies,  stripped  from 
the  cane  to  permit  it  to  ripen.  These  leaves  are  laid  upon  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  sun's  influence  on  the  earth,  that  every 
moisture  possible  may  be  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant 
Trash  is  also  used  for  foddering  cattle  and  thatching  houses.— 
CarmichaeVs  West  Indies, 
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To  trMh  Oftne.    To  strip  off  the  diy  leaves  from  the  sugar-cane. 

To  trash  a  Tk'ail.  An  expression  used  at  the  West,  meaning  to  oon* 
ceal  the  direction  one  has  taken  by  walking  in  a  stream,  or,  in  fact, 
taking  to  water  in  any  way.  The  fox,  deer,  and  other  animals, 
understand  this  mode  of  escape  as  well  as  man. 

To  treat.     To  invite  another  to  drink  and  pay  for  the  liquor. 

To  tree.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  said  of  a  wild  animal ;  to  force  to 
take  refuge  in  a  tree,  driye  to  a  tree,  said  of  the  hunter.  To  tree 
one's  self  is  to  conceal  one's  self  behind  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or 
fighting.     This  hunter's  word  is  purely  American. 

Berides  trteing^  the  wild-eat  will  take  advantage  of  some  hole  in  the  ground^ 
and  disappear  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing  —  ThorptU  Backwoods^ 
p.  180. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  there  was  an  extensive  religions  excitement  in  Kentucky, 
produced  by  a  man  partially  deranged,  who  had  been  a  hunter  and  who  believed 
himself  inspired.  His  proceedings  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  fanaticism, 
and  partook  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  hunter.  In  order  to  resist  the  devil 
and  make  him  flee  from  you,  it  was  necessary,  he  contended,  to  give  him  chase, 
to  tree  and  shoot  him  as  you  would  a  wolf  among  the  sheep,  who  came  but  to 
devour.  As  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  grove,  one  individual  suddenly  started  in 
pursuit,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  devil;  and  others  of  a  peculiar  nervous  tempera- 
ment, having  no  power  to  resist,  uivoluntarily  joined  in  the  pursuit;  and  this  was 
called  the  ^*runmng  exemse/**  One  climbed  up  a  tree;  and  others  caught 
the  mania.  This  was  called  the  **  cUmiinp  exereue  !  "  Another  was  moved  to 
bark ;  and  soon  others,  even  though  they  used  every  method  to  prevent  it,  fell 
to  involuntarily  barking  like  dugs,  while  others  gathered  round  the  tree  praying 
for  success.  This  was  called  **  treeing  the  devil  I  '*  It  was  literally  a  devil  chase ! 
And  such  a  time  of  running,  climbing,  dog-barking,  and  devil-chasing,  was,  per- 
haps, never  known  before  or  since.  —  Evening  (  Wofh.)  Star^  May  4,  1854. 

Tree-MolaMea.  Molas.se8  made  from  the  Sugar-maple  tree ;  a  term 
very  common  in  the  West. 

Tree-Sugar.     Sugar  made  from  the  Maple-tree.     Western. 

Tricksy.  Trickish;  practising  tricks.  This  old  English  word  is  still 
used  in  the  South  and  West,  where  '*  a  tricksy  horse  "  is  a  common 
expression. 

Trinunlngs.    The  accessories  to  any  dish. 

A  cup  of  tea  with  trimmmg$  is  always  in  season,  and  is  considered  as  the 
orthodox  mode  of  welcoming  any  guest.  —  Jfrs.  Clavert^  A  New  Home. 

The  party  luxuriated  at  Florence's  [eatin^-4iouse]  on  lobster  and  trimminga,  — 
Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Aug.,  1846. 

Troll.    A  large  seine. 

To  troll.  A  method  of  fishing,  by  a  long  line  attached  to  the  stem  of 
a  boat,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  sails  or  mufiled  oars.  A  squid,  a 
piece  of  tin,  or  a  strip  of  red  and  white  cloth,  is  attached  to  the 
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hook,  which,  passing  rapidly  along  ihe  smface  of  the  water,  if 
seized  by  the  fish.  Striped  bass  and  Blue-fish  are  generally  caught 
in  this  way. 

Those  who  prefer  the  more  active  and  inrigoratiiig  practice  of  our  modi 
admired  art  will  find  troUing  for  this  beaatifal  game  fish  [the  Striped  Baas]  aa 
exciting  a  recreation  as  any  that  comes  within  the  'angler*a  reach.  —  Avur. 
Angler**  Guide,  p.  237. 

To  trot  out.    To  bring  forward. 

The  friends  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  are  m»king  vigoroos  efforta  to  frof  hin 
out  for  the  Presidency.  Several  Democratic  county  conventions  in  Georgia  havB 
already  declared  in  bis  favor.  —iNT.  T,  Evemng  Pott,  Feb.  18,  1860. 

Truck.     1.  Stuff;  and,  especially,  vegetables  raised  for  market,  called 

also  garden-truck  and  market-truck.     South  and  West.     The  term 

was  formerly  used    in    Massachusetts  where  it  was    applied  to 

groceries. 

About  this  time  [1778]  family  stores  were  usually  called  truck,  ,  ,  .  She 
looked  oat  of  the  window  for  the  mnrket  people,  to  ask  them  if  they  would  take 
frndb  for  their  produce.  —  Annals  o/ Salem. 

They  purchased  homespun,  calico,  salt,  rum,  tobacco,  and  such  other  tmci  aa 
their  necessaries  called  for.  —  Chronu^  of  Pineville,  p.  40. 

The  fact  is,  if  the  people  of  Geoi^  don't  take  to  makin*  homespun  and  sicfa 
tmck  tor  themselves,  and  quit  their  everlastin*  fusa  about  the  tariff  and  free  trade, 
the  first  they  '11  know,  the  best  part  of  their  population  will  be  gone  to  the  new 
States.  —  Mtyor  Jonei*t  Travels, 

Kow  they  passed  dovm  into  Punkatees  Neck ;  and  in  their  march  they  found 
a  large  wigwam  full  of  Indian  truck,  which  the  soldiers  were  for  loading  themselves 
with.  —  Church's  Indian  War,  1716. 

**  What  do  the  doctors  give  for  the  fever  and  ague  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  they  give  abundance  o'  truck.**  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  199. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  used  a  few  years 
since  for  transporting  merchandise.  In  Xew  England,  the  terms 
truck,  truckmen,  and  truckage,  are  commonly  used,  instead  of  cart, 
oartman,  and  cartage,  employed  elsewhere. 

The  Boston  truck  is  constructed  of  two  long  parallel  shafts,  hewn  from  the  best 
of  oak,  winter  felled,  well-seasoned,  and  free  from  faults.  These  shafts  an 
twenty-five  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  thick,  strengthened  under- 
neath, in  the  middle  portion,  with  shorter  pieces  of  the  same  width.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  shafts  are  cut  cur^'ing  and  shaped  round,  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  wheel- 
horse.  They  are  then  framed  together  by  two  transverse  pieces :  the  well-com- 
pacted structure  is  placed  upon  a  low  axle,  supported  by  wheels  which  are  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  thus  the  truck  is  complete.  —  E,  Epereti,  Mount  Vernon 
Fevers,  No.  III. 

These  two-wheeled  vehicles  have  been  wholly  superseded  by 
trucks  of  four  wheels. 
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ftnckman.    The  driver  of  a  track. 

The  truehman  is  in  keeping  with  his  truck  and  his  horses :  regnUrlj,  six  feet 
two  in  his  shoes;  stout  in  proportion ;  temperate,  intelligent,  patient. — E»  Everett, 
MoufU  Vernon  Paptrt^  No.  III. 

ftnok-Patoh.    A  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  rearing  vegetable». 

Ttuxnp.  In  the  game  of  whist,  a  trump  card  has  a  greater  value  than 
the  best  card  in  any  other  suit ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  man  who  is 
very  expert  in  his  profession,  or  in  any  way  great,  is  said  to  be  a 
trump, 

lliingnni,  my  boy,  you  *re  a  trumpy  and  take  after  your  father  in  having  a 
living  soul.  You  have  an  immense  head,  and  it  must  hold  a  great  many  brains. 
Poe'e  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  211. 

The  editor  sat  in  his  sanctum,  and  brought  down  his  fist  with  a  thump : 
**God  bless  that  old  farmer,'*  he  mattered,  '*  He 's  a  regular  editor's  trump.** 

Carlton^  Farm  BaUadt,  p.  86. 

From  a  ballad  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Gerritt  Smith  after  his 
speech  before  the  Union  League  Convention :  — 

Gerritt,  old  bo}',  your  hand, 

We  knew  you  *d  take  that  stand  I 
We  've  had  our  eye  on  you  for  several  years. 

A  rare  bird  on  the  stump 

Is  an  abolition  tnunp : 
We  've  met  confounded  few  these  latter  vears. 

Tmat-Deed.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a  trustee.  Xew  Eng- 
land.    In  other  States,  called  **  a  Deed  of  Trust,  ^* 

Tknatee-Process.  The  name  given,  in  the  New  England  States,  to 
the  process  of  foreign  attachment.  The  strict  trustee  process  ex- 
tends to  the  goods,  effects,  and  credits  of  the  principal  debtor  in  the 
hands  of  his  agent,  trustee,  or  debtor,  and  who,  as  trustee,  is  sum- 
moned to  appear  and  answer.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  real  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustee.  —  Gushing  an  Trustee  Process. 

In  personal  actions,  brought  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  or  the  supreme  court, 
the  suit  may  be  commenced  by  process  of  foreign  attachment,  or  trtwtee  proceM, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  —  Laws  of  Masaaehuutts, 

To  try  on.  To  try;  to  attempt.  **  I  'm  too  wide-awake  to  be  cheated, 
so  you  need  not  ^  it  on.*'  A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  from  a 
popular  farce  called  **  Trying  It  On.'* 

Taokahoe.  1.  (Sclerotium  gigantetim.)  Algonkin,  petukgunnug,  a 
round  loaf  or  cake  of  bread  {Eliot)  =  tauquauh  (Mohican*  5.  Bar- 
ton), The  Virginia  truffle.  A  curious  vegetable,  sometimes 
eaUed  by  the  name  of  Indian  Bread  or  Indian  Loaf,  found  in  the 
Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.    It  is  a  natural  produc- 
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tion,  the  origin  of  which  has  greatly  perplexed  nataralists,  as  it  is 
commonly  found  several  feet  under  the  surface,  and,  like  the  truffle 
of  Europe,  haa  apparently  no  stem  or  leafy  appendage  connecting  it 
with  the  external  atmosphere.  They  are  generally  found  through 
the  instrumentality  of  hogs,  whose  acute  sense  of  smelling  enables 
them  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  lie  buried.  They  are  usually 
of  a  globular  or  flattened  oval  shape,  and  rather  regular  surface,  the 
large  ones  resembling  somewhat  a  brown  loaf  of  coarse  bread.  The 
size  varies  from  an  acorn  to  the  bigness  of  a  man's  head.  —  Fanner* t 
Encyclopedia.  Kalm  thinks  the  Tuckahoo  of  Carolina  is  the  same 
plant  which  the  Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  (from  the  Indian  name) 
TatD-hOf  Taw-king,  or  Tuck-ah, —  namely,  the  Virginia  Wake-Bobin, 
Arum  Virginianum  [now  Peltandra  Virginica"];  and  says  that  he 
cannot  learn  that  the  Lgcoperdon  tuber  (Truffles),  though  abundant 
in  New  Jersey,  were  ever  eaten  by  the  Indians.  —  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
p.  225. 

A  root  .  .  .  called  Tockawhougk  growing  like  a  flagg,  of  the  greatness  and  tast 
of  a  Potato,  which  passeth  a  fierce  purgation  before  they  may  eate  it,  being 
poison  whiles  it  is  raw.  —  Purchcu  hit  Pilgrimage,  from  Captain  Smith* t  M8. 
(p.  635). 

Out  of  the  ground  the  Indians  dig  earth-nuts,  wild  onions,  and  a  tuberous  root 
they  call  tuekakot,  which,  while  crude,  is  of  a  very  hot  and  virulent  quality;  bat 
they  manage  to  make  bread  of  it,  &c. — Beverlg^t  Virginia,  Book  III.  (1707). 

2.  The  term  tuckahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  Lower 
Virginia,  and  to  the  poor  land  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

Taokered  out.    Tired  out.    Used  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

I  guess  the  Queen  don^t  do  her  eating  very  airly;  ibr  we  sot  and  sot,  and 
waited  for  her,  till  we  got  e'en  a'most  tuckered  ouL  —  N.  Y.  Famlg  Ccmp, 

How  are  you  this  morning,  Mrs.  Ashton  ? 

Law  sakes  alive !  I  *m  clear  tuckered  out  with  these  young  ones.  They  *ve  bad 
the  agur  this  morning,  and  are  as  cross  as  bear  cubs. — Story  of  the  Bee  Tree, 

We  fought  until  we  were  completely  tuckered  out.  When  we  compared  aotM, 
he  had  got  my  right  eye,  and  I  had  chawed  off  both  his  ears. — Southern  Sketdta, 
p.  123. 

Tb  tuck  on.  To  unduly  increase  or  enhance.  *^  That  horse  is  not 
worth  half  what  you  gave  for  him.  The  dealer  has  tucked  it  on  to 
you  pretty  well.'* 

Tog.     Peat. 

I  was  informed  by  several  old  persons  that  they  well  remembered  when  sev- 
era!  tug4H>gt  were  entirely  dug  out,  and  that  by  throwing  back  the  loose  tuif  the 
peat  grew  again  in  40  years,  so  as  to  fill  the  bogs.  — Jackson' t  Geology  of  Rhode 
Idand,  p.  117. 

Attached  to  eveiy  dwelling  [on  Block  Island],  we  find  a  tug-houte,  in  which  is 
Btored  the  winter's  fueL  —  Ibid, 
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Tuk,  for  took,    A  vnlgar  pionanciatioD,  common  to  North  and  South. 

TUar.    A  marsh  in  which  Tule  abounds.    Texas  and  California. 

Tule.  (Scirpus  lacuHris.)  The  Mexican  name  for  a  sort  of  buhrush 
covering  immense  areas  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Klamath  Basin, 
and  on  the  Columbia  River. 

We  enter  the  square  of  the  AlamOf  Son  Antonio.  Thia  ii  all  Mexican.  Win- 
dowIesB  cabins  of  stakes,  plastered  with  mud,  and  roofed  with  river  grass  or  tuU^ 
houses  of  adobes,  with  groups  of  brown  idlers  round  the  doors. — Olnuted't  Texas. 

Now  I  found  a  comfortable  house  built  by  putting  upright  poles  in  the  ground, 
thatching  them  with  toZut,  and  covering  the  sides  with  the  same.  —  Wood's  i2e> 
port  to  Poitmaatsr-General  Brown^  p.  25. 

Tulip-Tree.  (Liriodendron  tulipi/era.)  A  large  tree  bearing  flowers 
resembling  the  tulip.     Also  called  Whitewood. 

The  tuiip-4re€f  high  up, 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming-birds 
And  silken-winged  insects  of  the  skj.  -^BnfaiUj  The  FoufUed*, 

Tullibae,  Tolibee.  {Coregonus  artedu)  A  congener  of  the  White 
Fish  (C  a/frttf),  common  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North-west. 
From  the  Indian :  Cree,  aitonSbis ;  Chippewa,  odonabee^  *'  wet  mouth  " 
(according  to  Schoolcraft). 

Tumble.     A  cock  of  hay;  aheap.    Connecticut. 

Tumble-Bug.  The  Dung-b^tle,  called  in  England  DurnbU-dore  and 
Straddle-bob, 

It  18  strange,  mj  hearers,  that  we  mortals  should  be  so  attached  to  this  mun- 
dane sphere  of  ours.  .  .  .  With  all  its  frauds  and  deceptions,  we  cling  to  it,  as  it 
turns  upon  its  axis,  like  a  tumbU-bug  to  his  ball,  when  it  accidentally  rolls  down 
hill.  —  Dow't  SermofUf  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 

To  tump.  Probably  an  Indian  word.  It  means  to  draw  a  deer  or 
other  animal  home  through  the  woods,  after  he  has  been  killed. 
"  We  fu7n/9«tf  the  deer  to  our  cabin."    Maine. 

TumpUne.  A  strap  placed  across  the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in 
carrying  a  pack  on  his  back.  Used  in  Maine,  where  the  custom  was 
borrowed  from  the  Indians. 

Tuna.  (Span.)  The  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  cactus  or  Indian  fig. 
(^Caetut  tuna,) 

Excellent  pulque  is  made  here,  and  a  beverage  expressed  from  the  Juice  of  the 
twM,  which  I  tasted  for  the  first  time.  —  Ruxio»*$  AdvtnturtSj  p.  09. 

Tunk.  A  stroke;  a  blow  with  the  fist  New  England.  Provincial 
in  England. — Wright, 

Tupelo.     See  Pepperidge, 
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Turfman.    A  man  addicted  to  the  tarf ;  to  races. 

Turkey.  A  drunken  man  is  sometimes  said  to  have  '*  got  a  turkey  on 
his  back."  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  his  having  won  one  at  a  raffle 
in  a  drinking-place. 

Turkey-Bnazard.  {Cathartes  aura,)  A  common  American  species 
of  vulture,  having  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  turkey,  and  remark- 
able for  its  graceful  flight  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  They 
were  formerly  found  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  but  they  are  now 
confined  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  flight  of  the  Turkey-imzzard  is  graceful  compared  with  that  of  the  Black 
Vulture.  It  sails  admirably  either  high  or  low,  with  its  wings  spread  beyood 
the  horizontal  position.  —  Audubon,  OnUtkologioal  Biog,^  Vol.  II.  p.  296. 

Turned  up  hla  Toes.     An  expression  applied  to  one  who  is  dead. 

Turner.     (Grerm.)     A  gymnast. 

Turnip.  A  watch.  A  name  originally  applied  to  the  old-fashioned 
silver  watches,  which  were  nearly  as  thick  as  turnips. 

Turn  of  Meal.     A  quantity  of  grist  sent  to  mill    Tennessee. 

Turnstone.  (Strepsilas  interpres.)  The  Brant  Bird,  or  Calico  Back. 
Also  called  Horsefoot  Snipe,  from  its  feeding  on  the  spawn  of  the 
King  Crab. 

Turpentine  State.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  so  called  from  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  obtained  from  its  pine  forests. 

Turret-Ship.  There  are  two  varieties  of  turret-ship,  of  which  the 
earliest  and  best  is  that  which  was  invented  by  Captain  John 
Ericsson,  of  New  York.  The  other  variety  — which  in  many  of  its 
features  resembles  the  plan  of  Ericsson  —  is  known  as  the  s2rBtem 
of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  and  this  system  has  been  adopted  to 
some  extent  in  the  British  navy;  while  the  American  navy  has 
adopted  the  system  of  Ericsson,  usually  called  the  Monitor  system, 
from  the  Monitor,  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  of  this  kind  that  was 
constructed.  —  Robinson,  in  Brande  and  Cox  Die,  of  Science  and 
Art,     See  Monitor. 

Turtle.  The  application  of  this  term  to  the  common  tortoise  is  peculiar 
to  America.  Although  formerly,  is  not  now  so  used  in  England. 
Its  first  use  is  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Gosnold  to 
Virginia,  in  1002. 

I  commanded  some  of  my  companie  to  seek  out  for  crabbes,  lobsters,  turiU$, 
&c.,  for  snstajring  ns  till  the  ship's  return.  — BrtrtUm^s  Brief  and  TVve  Btlation 
(1009). 
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Twins.  Dinner  and  tea  at  one  meal.  New  England.  The  English 
slang  term  is  Box-Harry  (Dueange,  Anglicantu,  ed.  1857).  The 
custom  of  **  having  twins,*'  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  was  formerly 
very  common  among  the  farmers  in  New  England. 

Tif^istioal.     Tortuous,  perverse.     A  factitious  word. 

He  may  be  straight^going,  farzino,  manwards ;  but,  in  his  dealings  with  t*  other 
■ex,  be  is  a  leetle  twistical^  according  to  their  tell.  I  wouldn't  malie  a  town  talk 
of  it.  —  Z>.  Humphrtyt,  Tht  Yankee  tn  England, 

Twist  on  the  Shorts.  A  clique  phrase  of  Wall  Street,  used  where 
the  shorts  have  undersold  heavily,  and  the  market  has  been  artifi- 
cially raised,  compelling  them  to  settle  at  ruinous  rates.  —  Medbery, 
Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street, 

To  twitch.  To  draw  timber  along  the  ground  by  a  chain.  Used  by 
lumbermen  in  Maine. 

Two-forty  Paoe.  With  great  speed.  A  2.40  gait  for  a  trotting- 
horse  was,  not  long  ago,  thought  to  be  very  fast  Now  a  2.15  gait 
would  be  the  one  demanded. 

Typo.  A  contraction  of  typographer.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
compositors  in  a  printing-office.    Comp.  Jowr, 

When  a  boy,  the  writer  became  acquainted  with  an  old  bookworm  of  a  man 
who  waa  in  possessioo  of  a  manuscript  written  in  1714-1716,  by  two  ambitious 
^90101,  entitled  "The  Desultory  Meditations  of  Two  London  Printers."  —  7%« 
PrinUr,  Dec.,  1858. 
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Ugly.  Hi-tempered,  vicious,  cross-grained.  **  He  has  an  ugly  tem- 
per." A  term  applied  both  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  local  in 
England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  *^  Ugly  "  in  England 
is  *'  homely  "  in  New  England. 

The  questions  of, the  spies  were  answered  in  a  sullen,  swaggering  manner;  so 
much  so  that  Captain  Caldwell  at  once  remarked  to  his  men,  in  a  low  tone  and 
in  English,  that  these  fellows  looked  ugly  and  flgbty.  —  KendaWi  Santa  Fe, 
Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

TTmbrella-Tree.  (Magnolia  tripetala.)  The  popular  name  of  this 
tree  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  large  leaves  closely  arranged 
around  the  ends  of  its  branches. 

Unole.  Used  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  in  accosting  an 
elderly  colored  man.  *^  Your  uncle,'*  for  myself,  is  a  very  odd,  yet 
common  phrase.  **  Your  uncle  's  the  man  to  do  that; "  t.  «.,  ^*  I  'U 
do  itforyott." 
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Unole  Sam.  The  cant  or  vtdgar  name  of  the  United  States  goreni- 
ment;  sometimes  called  Brother  Jonathan.  It  is  used  as  **  John 
Bull "  is  in  England.  Mr.  Frost,  in  his  *'  Naval  History  of  the 
United  States,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name:  — 

'*  Immediately  after  the  last  declaration  of  war  with  England^ 
Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  then  a  contractor,  visited  Troy  on 
the  Hudson,  where  was  concentrated,  and  where  he  purchased,  a 
bu*ge  quantity  of  provisions,  beef,  pork,  &c.     The  inspectors  of 
these  articles  at  that  place  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel 
Wilson.    The  latter  gentleman  (invariably  known  as  '•  Uncle  Sam  *) 
generally  superintended  in  person  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  were  employed  in  overhauling  the  provi- 
sions purchased  by  the  contractor  for  the  army.     The  casks  were 
marked  *  E.  A.  — U.  S.'    This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious 
fellow  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  WiL<)on,  who,  on  being  asked  by 
some  of  his  fellow- workmen  the  meaning  of  the  mark  (for  the  let- 
ters U.  S.,  for  United  States,  were  then  almost  entirely  new  to 
them),  said,  *  he  did  not  know,  unless  it  meant  Elbert  Anderstm  and 
Uncle  Sam^*  —  alluding  exclusively,  then,  to  the  said  '  UncU  Sam* 
Wilson.     The  joke  took  among  the  workmen,  and  passed  currently; 
and  *  Uncle  Sam '  himself,  being  present,  was  occasionally  rallied 
by  them  on  the  increasing  extent  of  his  possessions. 

"Many  of  these  workmen,  being  of  a  character  denominated 
'  food  for  powder,'  were  found,  shortly  after,  following  the  recmit* 
ing  drum,  and  pushing  toward  the  frontier  lines,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy  and  of  eating  the  provisions  they  had 
lately  labored  to  put  in  good  order.  Their  old  jokes  accompanied 
them,  and  before  the  first  campaign  ended  this  identical  one  fint 
appeared  in  print:  it  gained  favor  rapidly,  till  it  penetrated  and 
was  recognized  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  so  while  the  United  States  remain  a  nation.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  at  the  age 
of  eighty'-four  years ;  and  the  **  Albany  Argus,*'  in  noticing  his  death, 
referred  to  the  circumstance  above  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  popiF 
lar  sobriquet  of  Uncle  Sam. 

For  I  haw  loved  my  country  ainoe 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  socketa. 
And  Unde  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partic*larly  his  pockets. 

J.  B,  Lowell,  Biglow  Papen, 
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We  are  the  sons  of  Unde  8am,  and  natives  to  hie  land, 
Fighting  for  our  country  now,  and  side  by  side  we  stand. 
Oh !  Uncle  Sam  *«  a  hero,  as  the  nations  all  do  know, 
And  when  he 's  on  the  hattle-fleld  he  strikes  an  awful  blow. 

Song  by  Geo.  Newton, 

TTnooziBcionable.     Enormotis;  vast.     A  low  word. — Johnson,    Used 

adverbially  at  the  West,  as  in  the  following  example:  — 

**  That 's  an  uneonteionable  slick  gal  of  your'n/*  says  I;  and  it  did  tickle  hii 
fancy  to  have  her  cracked  up,  *cattse  he  thought  her  creation's  flnishin'  touch, — 
so  did  I !  —  Hobb'i  SquaUer  Life. 

Vnder-Coat.    A  petticoat.     Korth  Carolina. 

Under  Conyfotion.  To  be  under  conviction  (scil.  of  sin)  is  a  common 
expression,  applied  to  a  person  who  feels  a  remorse  for  sins  com- 
mitted, and  is  desirous  to  be  received  into  the  pale  of  the  church. 

A  chaplain  at  one  of  our  State  prisons  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  his  parish- 
ionars  were.    **  All  under  conviction,"  was  the  answer.  —  Newipaper. 

Underground  Railroad.  The  means  of  conveyance  by  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  formerly  enabled  to  escape  to  the  free  States  and 
Canada. 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  has  awakened  more  bitterly  the  animosity  of  the 
slave-holding  community  than  the  existence,  in  the  Northern  States,  of  an  indefi- 
nite yet  ytry  energetic  institution,  known  as  the  underground  railroad.  —  Mr$. 
Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  II.  p.  302. 

He  [Connelly]  regarded  the  underground  raUroad  as  a  peculiarly  Southern 
institution,  taking  away  from  the  South  every  year  thousands  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, restless,  and  desperate  N^^roes,  who  would  do  infinitely  more  mischief  if 
kept  there.  —  N.  Y.  TrUmne,  June,  1858. 

And  now,  if  we  may  believe  the  promises  made  by  the  Democrats  for  two  yean 
past,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  political  millennium.  .  .  .  There  is  to  be  no  mora 
"agitation**  of  the  slavery  question.  The  underground  railroad  is  to  suspend 
running,  and  rejoicing  hosts  of  Negroes  are  to  return  (Vom  the  bleak  wilds  of 
Canada  to  the  luxurious  delights  of  life  on  the  plantation.  ~  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  Dec,  1857. 

Underpinnera.     The  legs,  which  in  English  flash  language  are  called 

jpins. 

Under- Vest.     An  under-shirt ;  a  species  of  mail-coat  worn  by  soldiers. 

An  ofiicer  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  was  *Mron-clad  **  with  a  patent  under-veMk 
A  ball  struck  his  breast,  whirled  him  round,  indented  the  plating,  and  rolled 
down  his  pantaloons.  —  Cor.  N.  T.  Tribune. 

UndiBgruntled.     See  Disgruntled. 

Unescapable.  That  cannot  be  escaped.  *  *  Unescapable  doom. ' ' — John 
Neal.    '*  As  an  argument,  it  is  unescapable."  —  Congregationalist, 

Unfellowahipped.    Not  having  fellowship;  not  recognized  socially. 

Why  am  I  as  one  in  a  wilderness?  Why  is  my  soul  unfellowihipped  and  alone? 
H.  W.  Beecher,  m  The  Independent,  liay  8, 1861. 
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Union.  In  a  political  sense,  the  connection  between  the  States  of 
North  America;  also  the  body  of  States  so  connected. 

Do  the  people  of  the  South  consider  the  present  Ufdon  of  these  States  as  an 
evil  in  itself,  and  a  thing  that  it  is  desirable  we  should  get  rid  of  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ?  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  do ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  South  would,  if  assured  that  this  government  was 
hereafter  to  be  conducted  on  the  true  principles  and  construction  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,  decidedly  prefer  to  remain  in  the  Union  rather  than  incur  the  unknown 
costs  and  hazards  of  setting  up  a  separate  government  —  Speech  of  Sen.  J*  B, 
Hammond,  Oct.  27,  18$8 

To  unload  Stock  means,  in  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to 
sell  oat  a  stock  which  one  has  held  for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of 
speculating  in  it. 

Unmitigated.  Not  softened.  — Johnson,  Not  mitigated;  not  lessened 
in  severity.  —  Worcester.  Undiminished;  complete;  thorough;  con- 
summate ;  as,  *'  He 's  an  unmitigated  humbug.''  This  very  common 
word  is  not  mentioned  by  Webster.  Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  now  used  with  us. 

With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  wtmiligated  rancour.  —  Jfudk  Ado 
about  Nothing,  iv«  1. 

Up.  A  common  colloquialism,  as  in  the  phrase,  **  What  is  up  for  to- 
day? "  t.  e,  what  is  going  on,  what  is  to  be  done.  In  the  West,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  used  in  a  wider  sense,  from  the  following 
example  taken  from  the  circular  of  a  school  at  Faribault,  Minn.  It 
IS  one  of  its  wise  regulations. 

**  If  a  snow-storm  is  up,  the  teacher  takes  the  privilege  to  dismiss  the  school 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.** 

Up  and  dnat.    Hurry  1    Move  fast! 

Up  a  Tree.     To  be  cornered;  to  fail  in  an  undertaking. 

Tou  mustn^t  wander  away,  and  you  mustn*t  declaim :  if  you  do.  their  attention 
is  o£f,  the  public  see  it,  and  you  are  up  a  tree,  —  Sam  Slick,  Wiee  Sawty  p.  84. 

Vp-Country.  In  New  Hampshire,  this  is  used  adverbially  on  the 
coast:  *'  to  go  up-country  "  is  to  go  into  the  interior.  At  the  South, 
it  is  used  adjectively,  as  see  at  Rice- Bird,  As  a  noun,  it  is  in  fre- 
quent use.  *^  Many  families  have  left  Savannah  for  the  up-country," 
Cor,  N,  Y.  Tribune*  **  As  the  up-country  editor,  who  said,"  &c.  — 
N,  H,  Palladium, 

To  up  Jib.  To  be  ofE.  A  sailor's  phrase,  much  used  in  familiar  lan- 
guage in  Nantucket,  Salem,  and  other  localities  in  Ma.s8achusettB. 

Upland  Cotton,  as  opposed  to  Sea  Island,  is  not  necessarily  raised  on 
high  ground;  but  even  near  the  sea  the  fibre  is  shorter  than  that 
produced  in  the  limited  region  known  as  Sea  Island. 
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Up  ^orth.    Used  instead  of  North,  and  adverbially. 
Upper  Cmat.    The  higher  circles;  the  aristocracy. 

I  want  you  to  see  Peel,  Stanle}',  Grabmn,  Shiel,  Bussell,  Macaulay,  old  Joa, 
and  80  on.    They  are  all  upper  crust  here.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

Upper  Rouse.  A  Senate.  In  New  England  and  in  some  other  States. 
The  names  Upper  House  and  Lower  House  originated  about  the 
year  1718,  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  Representatives  gave  the 
designation  to  the  Council  **  as  a  fleer,  and  to  intimate  that  they 
might  consider  themselves  in  another  capacity  than  as  a  Privy 
Council."  —  Drake^s  Hist,  of  Boston,  p.  558,  n. 

Upper  Ten  Thousand  or,  simply.  The  Upper  Ten.    The  upper 

circles  of  New  York,  and  hence  of  other  large  cities.     A  phrase 

invented  by  N.  P.  Willis. 

The  Biacaocianti  troupe  commence  their  season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Chestnut 
to-morrow  night.  The  seats  for  the  first  night  are  already  many  of  them 
engaged,  and  engaged  too  by  the  very  cream  of  our  **  wfiper  ten ;  **  while  the 
moderate  democratic  prices  of  admission,  which  have  been  wisely  adopted,  will 
invite  large  slices  of  the  honest  and  hearty  masses.  —  Lttttrfrwn  Phitad,  N,  Y* 
Herald. 

Researches  in  some  of  the  i^Rper  tem  districts 

Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 

Of  which  let  me  mention  onlv  a  few 

In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

ButUr,  Nothing  to  Wear. 

Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  has  in  store, 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or  lower. 

Lowell,  Fable  for  Critics, 
The  expression  is  now  used  in  England. 

To  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  children  of  affluent  parents,  our  social 
reformers  urge  that  the  mothers  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  should  put  their  nur- 
series under  the  control  of  a  superior  nnrse,  Sec.  -~  London  Athtnaum,  Nov.,  1868, 
p.  719. 

Uppertendom.     The  aristocracy;  people  of  fashion.     Comp.  Japoni- 

cadom. 

His  rich  relatives  were  always  in  such  a  panic  lest  uppertendom  should  discover 
that  their  cousins  lived  in  an  unfashionable  part  of  the  town,  dined  at  one  o'clock, 
and  noticed  trades-people  and  mechanics.  —  Fanny  Fern. 

At  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  was  a  co-mingling  of  %ig^riendom  with 
lower  twentydom,  —  an  avalanche  of  exclusiveness  in  a  torrent  of  mobocracy.  — 
Doesticks,  p.  181. 

Mr.  Duganne,  in  his  poem  entitled  '*  Parnassus  in  Pillory,'' 
speaking  of  N.  P.  Willis,  says:  — 

Gad  1  what  a  polish  uppertendom  gives 

This  executioner  of  adjectives ; 

This  man  who  chokes  the  English  worse  than  Thuggists, 

And  turns  the  trade  to  trunk-makers  or  druggists. 
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Upright.     A  leg.    Western. 

XTp-River.     1.  The  direction  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  river,  up  the 
stream.     Common  use. 
2.  Situated  in  or  near  the  upper  portion  of  a  stream.  • 

All  Thunday  afternoon  there  was  a  continaoos  stream  [de]  of  floating  timber 
going  down  the  swollen  current  from  the  up-river  lamber-yards.  — Philadelphia 
papere, 

XTp  to  Snuff.  Well  informed;  apprised  of  the  current  or  recent 
affairs. 

Up  to  the  Hub.  To  the  extreme  point.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  vehi- 
cle sunk  in  the  mud  up  to  the  hub  of  the  wheels,  which  is  as  far  as  it 
can  go. 

"  Yon  *ve  heam  tell  of  the  banlc  and  tariff  questions  ?  ** 

"Yes,"  replied  the  new  editor  of  the  "  Eagle *'  newspaper. 

"  Well,  hoss,  we  expect  70a  to  be  right  co-chunk  ttptothe  hub  on  them  thar 

questions,  and  pour  it  into  the  enemy  in  slashergaff  style.**  —  Robb,  Squatter  Itfe^ 

p.  31. 

"  For  my  part,'*  said  Abijah,  grimly,  **  if  things  was  managed  mr  way,  I 
shouldn't  commune  with  nobody  that  didn*t  believe  in  election  up  to  the  huh.** — 
Mrs,  Stowt,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 

Use.  (As  use  the  weed.)  This  is  common  in  the  North  in  a  phrase 
like  this.  •'  Take  sugar  in  your  tea?  "  "  No,  thank  you,  I  don't 
use  it."    The  French,  in  offering  snuff,  say,  *'  En  usez-vous?  " 

To  use  up.        To  exhaust,  wear  out. 

Moving  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  New  York  has  uaed  me  up  worse  than  build- 
ing forty  acre*  of  stone  wall.  —  Major  Dovtmng^  May-day  in  New  York. 

Well,  being  out  night  arter  night,  she  got  kinder  used  iip  and  beat  nut,  and 
unbeknownst  to  me  used  to  take  opium.  —  Sam  Slick^  Human  Nature,  p.  192. 

Hans  has  been  really  ill:  five  days  down  with  severe  pains  of  the  limbs  have 
left  him  a  "little  weak,**  which  with  him  means  well  used  up,  —  Kane,  Arctic 
Expedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 

U-ater.    Used  to. 


V. 

v.    Five.     Five  dollars.    Much  used  in  making  bets;  as  ** I'll  bet 

you  a  V." 

Says  I,  "  Mate,  I*ve  a  notion  to  go  over  and  shake  hands  with  him.**  Says 
he,  **  I  think  I  see  you  doing  it,  Tom.'*  Says  I,  »*  Mate,  I  *m  a-going  to  do  itl** 
Says  he,  '^Oh.  yes,  I  guess  so."  **  Maybe  you  don*t  want  to  bet  yon  will, 
Torn?  '•  Says  1,'  "  I  don't  mind  going  a  V  on  it,  Mate.**  Says  he,  '*  Put  it  up.*' 
"Up  she  goes,"  says  I,  planking  the  cash. 
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▼aoanoy.  A  parish  having  no  minister  or  official  connection  with 
themselves. 

He  [Mr.  Mc£]rojr]  wu  sought  by  the  vacancies.  — Presbyterian^  PhUad.,  Sept., 
1876. 

▼aohar.  (French.)  The  stock  or  cattle-keeper  on  the  prairies  of  the 
South-west.  His  duty  is  also  to  break  wild  horses,  to  run  cattle, 
and  to  brand  calves.     (Span,  vaquero.) 

Valedlotorian.  The  student  of  a  college  who  pronounces  the  vale- 
dictory oration  at  the  annual  Commencement.  —  Webster. 

Valedictory.  In  American  colleges,  a  farewell  oration  or  address 
spoken  at  Conmiencement  by  a  member  of  the  class  which  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  take  their  leave  of  the  college 
and  of  each  other.  —  HalPs  College  Words, 

▼alinch.  A  liquor-sampler.  A  utensil  well  known  among  grocers  and 
coopers  for  drawing  liquor  from  the  bang-hole  of  a  cask.  The 
French  call  it  tate-vin ;  the  Spaniards,  bombilla  de  bodegas  or  eo/a- 
liquidos.  The  word  is  mentioned  by  Worcester,  but  not  by 
Webster,  nor  by  any  English  lexicographer.  It  \^  figured  in  Orr's 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  where  it  is  called  a  Wine-taster;  and  by 
Schoedler  in  his  **  Book  of  Nature,"  where  it  is  called  a  *'  Dipping 
Syphon,** 

T6  ▼amose.  (Span.  vamoSy  let  us  go.)  Used,  in  the  South-west 
chiefly,  in  the  sense  of  to  depart,  decamp,  be  ofE.  A  curious  gram- 
matical perversion. 

I  couldn't  stand  more  than  this  stanza,  coming  from  a  street  voice  compared 
with  which  the  notes  of  a  hand-saw  are  positively  dulcet,  and  I  accordingly 
vamoted.  —  N.  7.  Mirror^  May,  1848. 

Yankee  SulliA'an's  house,  corner  of  Frankfort  and  Chatham  Streets,  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition ;  its  foundation  walls  having  been  partially  undermined  for 
the  purpose  of  excavating  a  cellar.  Its  occupants  received  some  very  ominous 
premonitions  of  a  downfall  early  yesterday  rooming,  and  forthwith  vamoted 
with  their  ba^^^e.  — Joum,  of  Commerce,  June,  1848. 

On  Sunday,  our  city  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement.    Between 

seventy  and  eighty  slaves  had  disappeared.    Several  Negroes  who  had  made 

arrangements  to  vamae  were  left  behind,  and  gave  the  alarm.  —  Waskingtim 

o«9>er. 

The  devil  wrote,  and  vama§ed.    The  next  night 

He  came  again,  —  this  time  a  little  tight,  — 

And  showed  the  name  who  served  Jeff.  Davis  best, 

And  lo !  Bo  Lition*s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Parody  on  Leigh  Bunt's  **  Abou  Ben  Adhem.'' 

To  Tamooe  the  Ranch.  To  leave  the  house,  quit  the  spot,  be  off. 
Like  the  word  vamose^  much  used  on  the  Western  frontier  and  in  the 
South.    This  is  surely  breaking  Priscian's  head  with  a  vengeance. 
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The  Camanches  came  within  a  league  of  ns,  but  vamo§ed  the  nmck  when  they 
learned  that  the  rangers  were  here.  —  SotUkem  Sketcket,  p.  141. 

▼aquaro.     (Span.)    A  man  who  has  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  and 

mules;  a  horseman.     See  Vacher. 

Behold  the  Vaguero  1  how  dashing  and  bold 
In  his  broad  sombrero.  — Joaquin  Miller. 

Vara.  (Span.)  A  measurement  thirty-nine  inches  in  length,  used 
in  Mexico,  and  hence  introduced  in  the  States  bordering  on  that 
country.  Thus,  in  California,  in  speaking  of  a  piece  of  land,  so 
many  varas  in  length  or  breadth,  instead  of  so  many  yards  or  feet 

Mr.  S.,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco,  has  just  completed  his 
horse-palace  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  on  a  full  fifty  vara  lot.  —  8a»  Francueo  jMiper, 
March,  1876. 

Various.  Several  persons.  *'  I  talked  for  an  hour  with  various  of 
them."  — Cor.  N.  Y.  Times. 

Varmint.  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  vermin^  applied  to 
noxious  wild  beasts  of  any  kind.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  north  of 
England. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  lakes  and  brakes  in  them  diggings,  that  hain't 
never  been  pressed  by  no  mortal  *ceptln*  varminU,  —  Traits  of  American  Hnmor. 

I  shot  tolerably  well,  and  was  satisfied  the  fault  would  be  mine,  if  the  varmmit 
did  not  suffer.  —  CrocibeM,  Tour^  p.  126. 

**  These  beavers/'  said  old  Ryan,  **are  industrious  little  fellows.  They  an 
the  knowingest  varmint  as  I  know."  —  Irving* t  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 

Uncas,  call  up  your  father :  we  have  need  of  all  our  weapons  to  bring  the  con- 
ning varmint  from  his  roost.  —  Cooper^  Last  of  the  Mohicans^  p.  104. 

Vegetable  Ivory.     See  Ivory-Nut,  in  Addenda. 

Vegetable  Marrow.     See  Alligator  Pear. 

Vegetable  Oyster.     See  Oyster-Plant,  in  Addenda. 

Vegetarian.  A  clisciple  of  a  strict  dietetic  school,  in  wbicli  animal 
food  is  prohibited. 

Vegetarianism.    The  doctrines  of  the  Vegetarians. 

Vendibility.     Salableness. 

A  great  number  of  manufactured  articles  derive  their  vendibility  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  pattern  of  the  design.  —  Mr.  ShepparcTs  Speech  be/ore  Maryland 
InstituU,  1867. 

Vendue.  (French  vendre,  to  sell;  vendu,  sold.)  A  public  auction. 
This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies;  but 
it  is  not  common  in  £ngland,  though  it  is  found  in  the  recent 
English  dictionaries  of  Knowles,  Oswald,  and  Smart.  —  Worcester. 
It  was  used  as  early  as  1754  in  Pennsylvania  (see  Mittelberger^s 
Travels,  p.  22).    The  word  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  with  us. 
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Terse  abont.    A  yerae  or  two  by  each  reader  in  tarn. 

Reading  the  Scriptines  verM  about,  ...  a  custom  commoo  in  many  Christian 
(hinilies;  .  .  .  that  is,  each  member  of  the  families  reading  a  Terse  or  two  in 
turn  until  the  whole  chapter  is  finished.  —  N,  T.  Ob$erver, 

▼eat.     See  Pull  doum  your  Vest. 

▼eteran.  A  term  applied  during  the  late  civil  war  to  soldiers,  who, 
at  the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  they  had  enlisted,  enlisted 
again;  hence,  there  were  thousands  of  9«r^an«  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  In  the  British  army,  a  veteran  is  a  soldier  advanced 
in  years,  who  has  seen  much  service. 

To  Teteranlsa.    To  make  veteran  soldiers  by  re-enlisting. 

About  this  time,  we  were  much  embarrassed  by  a  general  order  of  the  War 
Department,  promising  a  thirty-days  furlough  to  all  soldiers  who  would  veferamise  ; 
▼iz.,  re-enlist  for  the  war.  —  General  8herman*$  Memoin^  Vol.  I.  p.  395. 

▼igUance  Comxnlttea.  A  portion  of  the  citizens  of  a  place  who, 
assuming  that  the  regular  magistrates  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
execute  the  laws,  undertake  to  watch  over  its  safety,  and  to  punish 
ite  criminals.  The  most  notorious  of  these  self-constituted  bodies 
have  been  those  of  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Few  people  abroad,  who  had  been  trained  from  infancy  to  rerere  **  the  majesty 
of  the  law,**  and  who  had  never  seen  any  crime  but  what  their  own  strong  legal 
institutions  and  efiicient  police  could  detect  and  punish,  could  possibly  conceive 
such  a  state  of  things  as  would  justify  the  formation  and  independent  action  of 
an  association  which  set  itself  above  all  fonnal  law,  and  which  openly  adminis- 
tered summary  justice,  or  what  they  called  justice,  in  armed  opposition  and 
defiance  to  the  regularly  constituted  tribunals  of  the  country.  Therefore,  in 
other  lands,  it  happened  that  the  vigiUinee  committee  became  often  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  people  pointed  to  it  as  a  sign  that  society  in  California  was  utterly 
and  perhaps  irredeemably  impure  and  disorganized.  — Annali  of  San  FranciscOf 
p..  562. 

A  hand-bill  having  been  posted  in  Richmond,  Viiginia,  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  for  this  evening,  to  form  a  viyUanct  committee  to  suppress  certain 
secret  movements  among  the  colored  population,  and  to  stop  outrages  on  private 
property.  Governor  Wise  addressed  a  letter  to  Mayor  Mayo,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  movement,  and  adding  that  he  would  use  force  in  prohibiting  such  meeting 
from  being  held  on  the  Capitol  square.  The  Mayor  in  reply  states  that,  knowing 
the  author  of  the  hand-bill  to  be  one  of  the  few  rowdies  of  that  dty,  he  considers 
himself  a  *^9iffilance  committee  "  enough  for  him  and  his  comrades,  and  therefore 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  adopt  any  unusual  measures  against  the  proposed  move- 
ment.—(£a/<.)  Sun,  July  1,  1858. 

Last  month,  in  the  town  of  Maubeuge,  in  the  north  of  France,  a  Protestant 
congregation  waiT  broken  up  and  a  part  of  its  members  marched  on  a  Sunday 
from  their  place  of  worship  to  the  town  jail.  The  final  proceedings  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  case  were,  according  to  our  American  notions  of  right  and  law, 
as  gross  a  violation  of  justice  as  vigilance  committee  or  lyndiing  mob  was  ever 
guilty  of.  —  JV^.  r.  TVifrwie,  Sept.  30, 1868. 
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Vigintlal.     Relative  to,  produced  in  (twenty  years). 

Shall  society  luffer  that  the  slave-holder  may  continue  to  gather  bis  nj 
crop  of  human  flesh.  —  Mr,  Faulker  in  LegidcUurt  of  VirgtmOj  1882. 

▼im.     Spirit;  activity;  energy. 

The  **  New  York  Herald,"  April  17,  1876,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Fullerton's  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Beecher  at  his  trial,  said:  — 

Mr.  Fullertoo  figuratively  jumped  into  the  ring,  rolled  up  his  aleeves,  and 
squared  off  with  a  vim  and  determination  that  sometimes  makes  victory  half 
assured. 

We  are  of  those  who  helieve  that  our  system  of  school  management  can  be 
improved,  and  made  more  efficient  We  believe  that  more  of  vim,  snap,  or 
activity  can  be  infused  into  it,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  every  interest  — 
Providence  Preae,  Jan.  8,  1876. 

Mr.  McClore,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  recent  growth 

in  Montana,  says:  — 

Yiif^ia  City  is  sobering  down  with  the  ebbing  tide  into  substantial.  Intimate 
business ;  but  Helena  has  all  the  mm,  recklessness,  extravagance,  and  jolly  prog- 
ress of  a  new  camp.  —  Tour  through  Hodcy  Mountains. 

VIrgalien  Pear.  So  called  in  New  York.  A  world-renowned  pear, 
and  one  that  has  been,  if  it  is  not  at  the  present  time,  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.  It  is  the  Doyenne  Blanc  of 
French  authors,  the  Butter  Pear  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  St 
Michael  of  Boston. 

Virgin  Dip.  The  flow  of  turpentine  for  the  first  year  after  making 
an  incision  into  the  pines.    North  Carolina.     See  Box  and  Dip. 

▼Irginia  Creeper.  The  ornamental  woody  vine  Ampelopsis  quinque- 
folia,  cultivated  for  covering  walls  and  fences.  By  some  it  is  called 
Woodbine,  and  by  others  American  Ivy. 

▼irginia  Fence.  A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  zigzag  manner;  also  called 
a  worm-fence,  which  see.  Hence  the  phrase  '*  to  walk  a  Virginia 
fence  "  is  applied  to  a  drunken  man. 

Virginia  Reel.  The  common  name  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  old  English  **  country-dance ''  (eontre-dante). 

Virginny  or  Old  Virglnny.  The  common  negro  appellation  of  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Vly.     (Dutch.)    In  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.     See  Fly. 

Voodonism.  In  Louisiana,  superstitious  rites  or  observances  among 
the  Negroes. 

Voyage.  Among  whalers,  each  man  calls  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  cruise,  which  he  receives  instead  of  wages,  his  voyage. 

Voyageur.     (French.)    A  Canadian  boatman.  —  Worcester* 
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Tlie  Canadian  vojfagtmr  is,  in  all  respects,  a  peculiar  character;  and  on  no 
point  is  he  more  sensitive  than  in  the  just  distribution  of  pieces  among  the  crew 
forming  a  party.  —  Sir  John  Franklin*i  Narrativt. 

There  is  no  form  of  wretchedness  among  those  to  which  the  checkered  life  of 
%90ffageur  is  exposed,  at  once  so  great  and  so  humiliating,  as  the  torture  inflicted 
by  the  mnsquitos.  — Bctek^  AreHo  Journal^  p.  117. 

I  ▼ami  for  /  vow!  is  a  euphemiBtio  form  of  oath  often  heard  in  New 
England. 

**  /  vwn,**  said  he,  **  I  *m  sorry;  what  *s  the  matter?  **  —  Margaret^  p.  86. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dow,  Jr.,  in  one  of  his  edifying  discourses  on 
profanity,  not  inaptly  observes:  — 

What  though,  instead  of  8a3dng,  **  I  swear  to  God,**  you  say,  '*!  declare  to 
goodness  '*  ?  It  is  as  much  the  same  thing  as  a  bobolink  with  a  new  coat  of 
feathers.  /  vum  is  just  the  same  in  spirit  as  I  vow,  and  a  **  diabolical  falsehood 
is  synonymous  with  a  devilish  lie.  —  Dou)*9  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  265. 


w. 

To  Wabaah.  **  He 's  Wab<uhed,^^  meaning  he  is  cheated,  is  an  ex- 
pression much  used  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

To  wabble.  In  the  Western  States,  to  make  firee  use  of  one's  tongue; 
to  be  a  ready  speaker. 

Wagged  oat.  Tired;  worn  out  (as  if  finished  wagging).  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Waggletail.    The  larva  of  the  mosquito,  &c. ;  also  called  a  wiggler. 

Wahoo  Elm.  {Ulmus  alata,)  A  native  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
States  farther  south.  It  is  known  by  its  longitudinal  ridges  of 
cork-like  bark  on  all  its  twigs  and  branches.  —  Scott,  Suburban 
Home,  p.  819. 

To  wait  npon.    To  pay  attention  to  a  lady  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 

To  wake  Snakes.  1.  To  make  a  rousing  noise;  and  hence  to  rouse 
up,  get  into  action. 

Well,  here  I  be:   toahe  tnakeSj  the  day*8  a-breaking. — Southern  ShetcheSy 
p.  119. 

Come,  wake  tnakes,  and  push  off  with  the  captain,  and  get  die  fish  on  board.  — 
Bam  BUds,  Human  Nature,  p.  164. 

So  then,  as  Mexico 's  gone  goose 
And  waJtin''  tnakts,  it  ain*t  no  use; 
Agin  old  Bull  let  ^s  vengeance  vow. 
And  take  no  action  else  just  now. 

Mexico  and  Monroe^  Lond.  Punth,  Aug.,  1861* 
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2.  To  get  into  trouble. 

Hosea  Biglow  (introdaced  to  us  by  his  friend  Lowell  the  poet), 
in  speaking  of  military  service,  says:  — 

This  goin'  where  glory  awaits  ye  hain't  one  agreeable  featur*; 
And,  if  it  wam*t  for  waldn'  «naibe#,  I  *d  be  home  agin  short  metre. 

Biglow  Papen, 
Wake  op.     Stir  yourself.     See  Clape. 

To  wake  up  the  Wrong  Passenger.  To  make  a  mistake  in  the  in* 
dividual.  A  modem  substitute  for  the  old  phrase,  **  To  get  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear."  The  allusion  is  to  the  custom  on  board 
steamboats  of  arousing  or  waking  passengers  at  stopping-places  at 
night,  when  frequent  mistakes  are  made  and  the  wrong  person 
called  up. 

The  tyrant  coquette,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
Thinks  her  lover  must  mind  the  rein,  just  like  a  horse ; 
Discouraged,  he  leaves  her,  she  sees  her  mistake. 
And  laments  that  she  did  the  wrung  pasunger  toakt. 

The  Stage-driver^s  BaU^  Comic  Seng. 

Sam  Slick  g^ves  the  following  account  of  an  interview  between 
an  abolitionist  preacher  and  a  contented  slave.  The  former,  address- 
ing the  slave,  says:  — 

'^  Poor,  ignorant  wretch !  '* 

'*Mas8a,*'  replied  the  Negro,  "  yon  has  waked  up  dt  wrong pastengtr  dis  time. 
I  isn't  poor.  I  ab  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink.  When  I  wants  money. 
Missus  gives  it  to  me.  When  I  wants  wild  ducks  or  venison,  all  I  got  to  do  is 
to  say  to  dat  Yankee  oberseer,  *  Missus  and  I  want  some  canvas-back  or  some 
deer.'"  — iSam  5/ieib,  Hwnan  Nature^  p.  289. 

Congress  having  passed  a  resolution  of  inquiry  touching  the 
occasional  absence  of  President  Grant  from  Washington,  the  latter 
made  a  prompt  reply,  showing  that  all  previous  Presidents  had  been 
absent  more  or  less.  In  relation  to  the  movement,  the  **  New  York 
Herald,"  May  4,  1876,  says  :  — 

The  investigating  bnsybodies  at  Washington  **  waked  tq)  the  wrong pataenger,** 
when  they  called  the  President  to  account  for  his  absences  from  the  national 
capitol. 

Walk..  As  "Ladies'  Walk,"  "Gentlemen's  Walk,"  i.  e.  a  privy. 
This  absurd  piece  of  squeamishness  is  common  at  hotels  and  at 
railroad-stations. 

Walking  Papers  or  Walking  Tioket.  Orders  to  leave;  a  dismissal. 
When  a  person  is  appointed  to  a  public  ofBce  or  receives  a  commis- 
sion, he  receives  papers  or  documents  investing  him  with  authority; 
so,  when  he  is  discharged,  it  is  said  in  familiar  language  that  "  he 
has  received  his  walking  papers  or  his  walking  ticket." 
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It  is  probable  that  **  walking  pt^n  **  will  be  forwarded  to  a  large  proportion 

of  the  corps  diplomatique  daring  the  session  of  Congress.    B and  B-- —  are 

ali*eady  admonished  to  return,  and  the  invitation  will  be  pretty  general.  —  N,  Y, 
Hertdd,  Letter  from  Wctshinffton. 

We  can  annoance  with  certainty  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  D has  received 

his  walking  ticket^  accompanied  with  some  correspondence  with  his  Excellency 
that  has  given  him  offence.  — Kingston^  Canada^  Whig,  Dec.,  1843. 

Mr.  Duane  was  ordered  to  remove  the  deposits.  He  answered  that  his  duty 
did  not  require  it.  In  a  few  hours,  he  got  his  waOdng  ticket  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  wanted.  —  Crockett^  Tour  down  Entt,  p.  80. 

**  If  you  ever  question  me  again,"  said  Mrs.  Samson  Savage,  "yon  *11  get  your 
walking  ticket  in  short  order.*'  —  Widow  Bedott  Papert,  p.  807. 

To  walk  into.  To  get  the  npper  hand  of;  to  take  advantage  of;  to 
punish.    A  common  vulgarism. 

To  walk  into  a  Down-East  land-jobber  requires  great  skill,  and  a  very  consider- 
able  knowledge  of  human  nature.  —  Sam  SUek^  8d  Series,  p.  122. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  sot  down  afore  a  plate  that  had  my  name 
writ  on  a  card  onto  it,  and  I  did  walk  into  the  beef,  and  taters,  and  things,  about 
east.  —  Hiram  Bigelow^t  Ijett,  in  Family  Comp, 

The  way  in  which  the  ** Courier*'  and  ** Enquirer'*  waUee  into  the  character 
and  reputation  of  some  of  their  old  associates  in  the  Clay  movement  is  a  caution 
to  respectMble  blackguards,  and  makes  Wall  Street  journalism  a  rival  to  Five 
Point  eloquence.  —  N,  F.  Herald,  Sept.  16,  1858. 

Walkiat.  A  professional  walker;  a  pedestrian.  The  newspapers 
called  Weston  **tfae  great  walkist."  The  term  has  even  been 
applied  to  fastrwalking  women. 

Little  Von  Hillem,  the  walkeu,  is  expected  to  set  the  fashion  for  all  the  Boston 
girls  next  year.    Fashions  will  have  to  change  some  first.  —  Providence  Prest, 

Walk-o^er.    Complete  and  easy  triumph.  The  '*  VickBburg  Herald  " 

says:  — 

What  a  difference  it  makes  to  a  candidate,  when  he  knows  he  v  offered  a  walk- 
over instead  of  a  forlorn  hope  ? 

To  wvlk  round  a  person  is  to  gain  the  advantage  of  him. 

My  ambassadors,  said  the  President,  may  not  dance  as  elegantly  as  European 
courtiers,  but  they  can  walk  round  them  in  a  treaty,  that  *s  a  fact.  —  Sam  SUck, 
Wise  Saws,  p.  20. 

To  walk  the  Chalk.    To  walk  strught,  or  rather  to  keep  up  to  the 

mark. 

**The  Tallapoosa  volunteers,"  said  Captain  Suggs;  "so  let  everybody  look 
out  and  walk  tAe  chalk.^*  —  Simon  Suggs^  p.  89. 

Wall  Flower.  A  term  ungallantly  applied  to  those  of  ^e  fair  sex 
present  at  a  ball,  who,  for  lack  of  invitation  to  dance,  are  con- 
strained to  remain  in  their  seats.    See  Sol. 
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To  wallop.  To  beat.  ProYincial  in  England  and  oolloqaial  in  Uie 
United  States. 

I  grabs  right  hold  of  the  cow*8  tail,  and  yelled  and  screamed  like  mad,  and  waiU 
Icpped  away  at  her  like  any  thing.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  18. 

There  *s  nothing  like  waUapping  for  taking  the  conceit  out  of  fdloira  who  think 
they  know  more  than  their  betters.  —  J.  C.  Neal,  Ormn  Dabbt. 

All  I  know  was  wtUkpped  into  me.  I  took  lamin*  through  the  skin. — Xeatt 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

Wall  Paper.    Paper  hangings. 

Wall  Rook.     Granular  limestone,  used  in  building  walls. 

Walt.  Crank.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  toalty  when  she  has  not  her  doe 
ballast;  that  is,  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  sails,  and  keep 
her  stiff.  Hubbard,  in  his  *'  History  of  New  England,"  speaking 
of  Lamberton's  ill-fated  ship,  says  that  **she  was  ill-built,  very 
toa//-sided."  —  Rev,  Alex.  Young ^  note  to  Chron.  of  Ma$sachu$eUs. 

The  next  year  brought  a  Ftemish  fly-boat  of  about  140  tons,  which  being  unfit 
for  a  fishing  voyage,  and  wanting  lodging  for  the  men,  they  added  unto  her 
another  deck,  by  which  means  she  was  carried  so  high  that  she  proved  waU  and 
unable  to  bear  sail.  —  WhiU^  The  PUuUer^s  Plea,  1630,  p.  1. 

In  the  north  of  England,  toalt  means  to  totter,  to  OTerthrow.  — 
Halliwell. 

Wamble-cropped.  Sick  at  the  stomach;  and,  figuratively,  crest- 
fallen, humiliated.    New  England. 

There  stood  Captain  Jumper,  shaking  General  Taylor^ s  hand  when  he  came  on 

board  the  "  Two  Pollys/'  trying  to  get  a  start  in  the  address,  but  could  not;  and 

then  I  tried  it.    I  never  saw  Captain  Jumper  so  wilted  down  before,  and  that 

made  me  feel  so  wamble-cropt  I  could  not  say  a  word.  —  Mtyor  Dowmmg'*  LtUtr 

from  Baton  Rouge  f  June  15,  1848. 

The  Captain  looked  so  awful  wom^e-cropt  that  I  pitied  him.  I  never  saw 
such  an  uncomfortable-looking  countenance.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  284. 

Waxnpom.  (A  term  in  the  Algonkin  languages  signifying  white,  the 
color  of  the  shells  most  frequent  in  wampum  belts.)  Shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money.  These, 
when  united,  formed  a  broad  belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament 
or  girdle.  It  was  sometimes  called  wumpumpeage  or  wcunpeage  aod 
sewan.     See  Peage,  Sewan,  and  Seawant. 

The  Indians  are  ignorant  of  Europe's  coin.  Their  own  is  of  two  sorts :  one, 
white,  which  they  make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  periwinkle,  when  all  the  vhell 
is  broken  off;  and  of  this  sort  six  of  their  small  beads,  which  they  make  with 
holes  to  string  the  bracelets,  are  current  with  the  English  for  a  penny.  The 
second  is  black,  inclining  to  blue*  which  is  made  of  the  shell  of  a  fish,  which  some 
English  call  hens,  Poquahock;  and  of  this  sort  three  make  an  English  penny. 
Their  white  money  they  call  wompam,  which  signifiea  white ;  their  black,  Sockaa- 
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hock^  Sttcki,  •ignifying  black.  ^Jt  WiUianu,  Key  to  ih€  Imdkm  Lamguagt 
(1648). 

Though  the  jroang  Indian  women  an  aaid  to  proetitate  thehr  bodies  for  foam- 
pmmpecA  and  other  such  like  fineries,  I  could  never  find  any  ground  for  the  accu- 
sation.—jSeeeWy*^  Virginia  (1706),  Book  lU. 

A  Sagamore  with  a  hnmbird  in  his  ears  for  a  pendant,  a  black  hawk  on  his 

occiput  for  a  plume,  good  store  of  tDampumpengt  begirting  bis  loines,  his  bow  in 

hand,  his  quiver  at  bis  back,  with  six  naked  Indian  spatterla9hes  at  his  heels  for 

his  guard,  thinks  he  is  all  one  with  King  Charles. —  Wood't  New  England 

(1634)»  p.  66. 

And  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid, 

In  tasseird  garb  of  skins  arrayed, 

And  girdled  with  his  wampun^  braid. 

fTAirtter,  The  Funeral  Tree. 

Wangan.     (Indian.)    On  the  rivers  of  Maine,  a  boat  nsed  chiefly  by 

lumbermen  for  carrying  proviBions,  tools,  &c. 

Among  the  dangers  [of  lumbering  in  Maine],  where  life  and  property  are  haz- 
arded, is  that  of  **  running  the  wangtrnty** — a  phrase  well  understood  on  the 
river.  —  The  Amerieane  at  Home,  Vol.  III.  p.  254. 

Among  scenes  like  these  the  riveiKlriver  passes  the  day.  Such  are  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life  for  him  who  runt  the  wangun, —  Harper*t  Mag.^  Vol.  XX.  p.  460. 

Want  to  know.  Among  the  most  common  singularities  of  expression 
are  the  following:  **I  should  admire  to  see  him,'*  lor  '*I  should 
like  to  see  him;  *'  *  1  want  to  know  !  **  and  **  Do  tell!  "  both  exclam- 
ations of  surprise,  answering  to  our  **  Dear  mel ''  These  last,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  heard  in  society  above  the  middling  class.  —  LyeWs 
Second  Visit,  ch.  ix. 

Wapatoo.  A  name  given  by  the  Oregon  Indians  to  the  bulb  of  the 
Sagittaria  variabilis,  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food. 

WapltL  {Cervus  Canadensis,)  The  American  elk  or  stag.  From 
the  Cree  Wapitewj  **  grayish  "  or  **  pale ''  as  dbtinguished  from  the 
oommon  moose,  which  is  nearly  black. 

"War.  Was.  Negro  dialect.  Sometimes  a  corruption  of  **  was  "  and 
"were." 

Warden.  A  town  officer  in  two  of  the  island  towns  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kew  Shoreham,  and  Jamestown,  with  similar  privileges  and  juri»- 
diction  within  his  town  that  justices  of  the  peace  have  throughout 
their  respective  towns  and  counties.  —  Revised  Statutes  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Wai-Path.    A  march  to  battle,  warlike  expedition  of  the  Indians. 

The  Lenape  would  not  go  to  the  war-path,  because  they  did  not  think  it  well. 
Coiiper,  Latt  of  the  Mohicans. 

When  on  the  taar-path,  more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  adorn  the  body, 
and  the  process  of  painting  occupies  a  considerable  time.  —  Bu^km^t  Ach.  in  the 
Moeky  MomUaim^  p.  S87. 
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The  hanten  walked  in  single  file,  following  their  leader,  like  Indians  <m  a  i 
path,  —  Maffne  JUid^  The  Bop-Hunten,  p.  254. 

This  calamity  threw  these  people  [the  Sioux]  into  snch  a  state  of  gloom  and 
sudden  anger  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from  taking  the  war- 
path.—Report  of  the  Commr,  of  Indian  Again  for  1874,  p.  858. 

Wann-as.  A  sort  of  roundabout  jacket  made  of  homespun  cloth,  aad 
worn  without  buttons,  being  tied  across  the  body  by  the  lower  cor- 
ners.    (Dutch,  warmhma,  a  warmer,  ckauffoirJ) 

Warrant-Trying.  The  magistrate's  monthly  courts  at  the  cross-roads. 
Virginia. 

War- Whoop.    The  Indian  cry  of  war;  a  yell  made  on  attacking  a 

foe. 

Ere  dark  pestilence 
Devoured  his  warriors,  —  laid  his  hundreds  low,  — 
That  Sachem*s  wair-whoap  roused  to  his  defence 
Three  thousand  bowmen.  —  Durfee,  Whateheer,  Canto  III. 

The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  thousand  moons  ago ; 
They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here, 

And  never  twang  the  bow.  —  Bryant, 

We  must  trust  to  the  experience  of  men  who  know  the  ways  of  the  savages, 
and  wku)  are  not  often  backward  when  the  war-whoop  is  howled.  —  Cooper^  Lad 
of  Ike  Mohieane, 

Waahlng,  in  Wall  Street  slang,  is  where  one  broker  arranges  with 
another  to  buy  a  certain  stock  when  he  offers  it  for  sale.  The  bai^ 
gain  is  fictitious;  and  the  effect,  when  not  detected,  is  to  keep  it 
quoted,  and,  if  the  plotters  buy  and  sell  the  stock  to  a  high  figure,  to 
afford  a  basis  for  bona  fide  sales.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Mysteries  of 
Wall  Street,  p.  138. 

From  the  spring  of  '58  to  *60,  the  Stock  Board  slowly  recovered  its  old  tone. 
The  bear  element  was  in  its  gloxy.  Brokers  had  become  fearful  of  forced  quota- 
tions. Washing  had  become  a  constant  trick  before  the  panic,  and  bids  were 
now  closely  scrutinized.  —  Ihid,^  p.  827. 

Waatage.    The  accidental  waste  of  a  barrel,  box,  &c. 

Watob  oat.    Look  out.     **  Watch  out  for  the  stage."    Pennsylvania. 

Watar-Doga.  The  Western  name  for  various  species  of  salamanders, 
or  lizard-shaped  animals,  with  smooth,  shiny,  naked  skins;  some- 
times called  Water-puppies  and  Ground-puppies.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Eastern  States,  they  are  called  Spring-keepers  and  Man- 
eaters. 

Water-XK>t.    A  lot  of  building-ground  covered  by  water. 

An  act  pasted  by  the  legislature,  ceding,  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  years, 
all  the  right  and  interest  which  the  Slate  of  California  had  in  those  parts  of  tlie 
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city  called  the  Beach  and  Water-Lott^  provided  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all 
moneys  thereafter  arising  in  any  way  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the 
said  property  should  be  paid  over  by  the  city  to  the  State.  —  Annak  of  San  Frtu^ 
CMOO,  p.  dS4. 

Water-OatB.     See  Canada-Rice. 

Water-Privllese*  The  advantage  of  a  water-fall  in  streams  sufficient 
to  raise  water  for  driving  water-wheels,  or  a  place  affording  such 
advantage.  —  Webster, 

Water-Proof.  A  garment,  especially  an  outer  garment,  designed  to 
protect  from  rain.    Used  mostly  by  women.     See  Scutum. 

'Water-Shed.     A  word  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Grerman  Wasfer- 

scheide  (water-divide),  to  denote  a  height  of  land  which  separates 

waters  flowing  in  different  directions;    better  termed  "dividing 

ridge."     See  Divide. 

The  crests  of  the  serpentine  ttn»ter^edt  gradually  diverging  towards  the  Tejon, 
where  there  is  an  impinging  of  the  two  maiwes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  completely 
envelop  the  plain.  —  Lt.  Parke,  Pacific  Railroad  Report,  Vol.  VII.  p.  6. 

To  water  Stock  is  the  hydraulic  employed  by  modem  managers  to 
double  the  quantity  of  a  stock  without  improving  ita  quality.  — 
Medbery.     See  Stock' Watering. 

'Water-Witch.  1.  A  person  who  pretends  to  have  the  power  of 
discovering  subterranean  springs  by  means  of  the  divining-rod, 
made  once  from  the  witch-hazel,  but  now  more  commonly  from  the 
peach-tree. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  a  well  is  dug  without  a  previous 
consultation  with  a  toater-ioitch  ;  and  one  who  attempts  to  run  coim- 
ter  to  the  popular  delusion  is  in  danger  of  having  his  **  oonmion 
sense  "  dohbted. 

2.  An  aquatic  bird.     See  Dipper. 

'Wauregan.  (Ind.  tounnegan,  fine,  showy.)  Noticed  by  Miss  Caul- 
kins  in  her  **  History  of  Norwich,*'  and  by  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  **  His- 
*torical  Discourses,"  p.  341,  who  cites  Roger  Williams's  Key,  where 
it  means  well  or  good,  and  Eliot's  Bible,  Gen.  i.  10,  n  and  r  being 
interchanged  dialectically.  The  word  is  still  local  in  and  about 
Norwich,  Conn. 

To  iivaz.    To  overcome  another,  or  surmount  a  difficulty  by  stratagem. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  **  N.  Y.  Herald,"  March 
16,  1876,  in  speaking  of  the  sale  of  post-traderships  by  Orville 
Grant,  the  President's  brother,  says:  — 

The  trader  at  Fort  Lincoln,  fearing  removal,  Orville  Grant's  clerk  at  Standing 
Bock  advised  him  to  tell  Grant,  **he  can  vox  yon.** 
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Wax-Myrtle.    (GenuB  Myrica.)    A  shrub,  of  which  there  are  wv«id 

species,  bearing  a  berry  covered  with  a  shining  wax,  which  is  pre- 
pared for  commerce  by  the  poor  people  along  the  Northern  lakes. 
Also  called  Candleberry  Myrtle. 

Waz-Plant.  (Monotropa  unijlora.)  A  perfectly  white,  fleshy  plant, 
looking  as  if  made  of  wax.  Before  the  fruit  matures,  the  heads 
are  bent  over;  hence  the  name  *'  Indian  Pipe.'* 

"Way.    Away.    Often  heard  in  good  society. 

The  deaf  man  droTe  them  toay  off  from  the  Erbey  mansion  into  a  wood.  He 
drove  through  thia  wood,  .  .  .  way  into  a  green  circle,  where  ...  —  Cor,  JV.  T. 
Tribune, 

Way&ring-Tree.     See  Hohhle-Btjah. 

Ways,  for  way,  distance,  space.    A  very  common  vulgarism. 
It  *8  only  a  little  way«  down  to  the  village.  —  Margartt^  p.  128. 

There  '•  no  Two  Ways  about  it,  t.  «.  the  fact  is  just  so,  and  not 

otherwise.    A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  equivalent  to  the  common 

phrase,  *'  There  *s  no  mistake  about  ir,"  or  <*  It 's  just  as  I  tell  you, 

and  no  migtahe.** 

Jiit  80,  jilt  80,  stranger :  yon  are  just  about  half  right,  and  ikere  *f  mo  tvo 
wayt  about  it.  —  Sam  BlidSj  dd  Ser.,  ch.  7. 

There  *«  no  two  toayi  about  that^  sir ;  but  ar'n*t  yon  Burprised  to  see  such  a  fina 
population  ?  —  Hoffman^  Winter  in  tht  West. 

Weak  Fiah.     See  Squeteague. 

Weak  Sister.    A  person  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  rebels  assert  that  the  Union  has  no  friends  at  the  South.  The  aseeitioa 
is  false.  There  are  white  Unionists  there,  but  they  are  weak  dwtert,  — overawed, 
teiToriced,  silenced.  —  N*  T,  Tribune,  Dec.,  1861. 

Wearables.     Something  to  wear;  clothes. 

To  "weBx  the  Collar.  In  political  parlance,  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  another;  to  be  directed  in  political  matters. 

Weather.  **  Fine  weather  overhead  "  means  a  clear  sky.  "  We  are 
going  to  have  falling  weather y^*  means  we  are  going  to  have  rain, 
snow,  or  hail.  *'  He  's  under  the  weather^**  is  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, meaning  badly  off;  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Weather-Breeder.  A  distant  cloud  portending  a  storm.  In  England, 
it  means  a  fine  day. — HalliwelL  *^  Dowse  the  top-gallant  sail, 
boys.     See  that  weather-breeder  ahead." 

Wed.  Sometimes  vulgarly  used  for  weeded ;  as,  * '  He  wed  the  garden.'' 
Comp.  plead  for  pleaded. 

Weed.  A  conmion  term  for  tobacco;  as,  **  Do  you  use  the  wetdV* 
meaning,  do  you  chew  tobacco?    See  Indian  Weed. 
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Those  who  were  not  dancing  were  seated  around  the  room,  some  smoking 
others  chewing  the  toted,  still  others  drinking.  —  Mysteries  of  New  Yark^  p.  89. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  shirt-bosoms  of  some  inyeterate  chewen  of  the  weed, 
I  should  judge  they  had  been  squirting  their  juice  in  the  face  of  a  north-easter. 
Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  III. 

Weedy-Weedy.  A  plant  resembling  spinach,  much  used  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  CarmichaeVt  West  Indies. 

"Weevil.  The  name  is  given  in  this  ooantry  to  at  least  six  different 
kinds  of  insects,  two  of  which  are  moths,  two  are  flies,  and  two  are 
beetles.  —  HarriSf  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  p.  18. 

Well.  One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  American  speech  is 
the  use  of  the  word  '*  toell "  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  espe- 
cially in  answer  to  questions.  Englishmen  have  told  me  that  they 
could  always  detect  an  American  by  this  use  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Lowell,  so  thoroughly  comprehends  the  various  shades  of  its  mean- 
ing, by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pronounced,  that  we  avail  ourselves 
of  his  remarks  upon  it:  '*  Put  before  such  a  phrase  as  *  How  d  'e 
do  ?'  it  is  commonly  short,  and  has  the  sound  of  wul ;  but,  in  reply, 
it  is  deliberative,  and  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  can  be 
conveyed  by  difference  of  intonation,  and  by  prolonging  or  abbre- 
viating, I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  heard  ooa-ahl, 
wahl,  oM,  wSl,  and  something  nearly  approaching  the  sound  of  le  in 
able.  Sometimes  before  *  I '  it  dwindles  to  a  mere  2 ;  as,  4  J  dunno. '  " 
**  A  friend,"  continues  Mr.  Lowell,  **  told  me  that  he  once  heard 
five  *  toells,^  like  pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  price  of  land.  The  first  was  the  ordinary  wul,  in  deference  to 
custom;  the  second,  the  long,  perpending  ooahl,  with  a  falling 
inflection  of  the  voice;  the  third,  the  same,  but  with  the  voice  ris- 
ing, as  if  in  despair  of  a  conclusion,  into  a  plaintive,  nasal  whine; 
the  fourth,  umlh,  ending  in  the  aspirate  of  a  sigh;  and  then,  fifth, 
came  a  short,  sharp  waly  showing  that  a  conclusion  had  been 
reached."  — Poetical  Works,  Int.  to  Biglow  Papers,  Household  Edition, 
p.  221. 

When  Zekle  went  a  courting  Huldy,  the  fair  one,  meeting  him 
at  the  door,  said:  — 

^  Ton  want  to  see  my  pa,  I  s*pose  ?  '* 
"  Wall,  ...  no,  ...  I  come  designin*,**  — 

*'  To  see  my  ma  ?    She  ^s  sprinklin'  clothes 
Agin  to-morrer*s  ir'nin*.*'  —  TWrf. 

Well  to  llva  1.  In  easy  circumstances;  well  off.  This  expression 
is  of  English  origin. 
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I  wanted  to  see  how  these  Nortbenien  ooald  bay  our  cotton,  cany  it  home, 
manufacture  it,  bring  it  back,  and  sell  it  for  half  nothing ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  veil  to  b've,  and  make  money  besides.  —  Crockett,  Tour. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  cant  phrase  to  denote  a  person  in  that 
state  of  intoxication  in  which  he  driyes  dull  care  away,  and  fancies 
himself  at  the  top  round  of  fortune*s  ladder. 

Wenoh.  In  the  United  States,  this  word  is,  except  by  the  vulgar, 
applied  only  to  black  women  and  girls. 

The  blushing  mom  at  length  came  travelling  up  from  the  oriental  clime,  and 
sowed  the  earth  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  that  glittered  upon  the  dark  bosom  of 
night  like  jewels  upon  the  brow  of  an  Ethiopian  toench,  —  Dow*$  Sermons,  Vol.  III. 
p.  111. 

Wendigo.     Among  the  Northern  Indians,  a  hobgoblin. 

'*  These  Montagnais  think,"  continued  Pierre,  **tbat  the  Wendigoes  are  giant 
cannibals,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high.  They  think  that  they  can  live  on  hunum 
flesh,  and  that  many  Indians  who  have  gone  hunting,  and  have  never  afterwards 
been  heard  of,  have  been  devoured  by  the  Wendiffott"  —  HituTi  Eaq>lor,  of  LA* 
TodoT,  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 

Schoolcraft,  in  *'  Algic  Researches,"  mentions  the  belief  of  the 
Western  tribes  in  these  Wendigoes.  In  the  Red  River  country  is 
the  Windegoy  or  Cannibal  Lake,  so  called  from  an  unnatural  d>  ed 
committed  by  a  band  of  Ojibways.  A  baud  of  forty,  imable  to  pro- 
cure food,  nearly  perished  by  famine.  The  survivors  lived  upon  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  —  Hindis  Canadian  Exploring  Exp.^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  64. 

T!7ent.  Sometimes  used  by  uneducated  persons  for  gone.  **  Let  her 
went'*  is  a  common  slang  expression.  ** Yesterday  was  Good- 
Friday,  and  you  should  have  toent  to  church."  Pegge  includes  it 
among  the  London  vulgarisms. 

Tl^erowanoe.  Among  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
name  by  which  the  head  chief  was  known. 

In  some  places  of  the  country  [Vii^inia],  one  onely  town  belongeth  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Wiroam  or  chiefe  Lord;  in  other  some,  two  or  three;  in  some,  six, 
eight,  or  more ;  the  greatest  Wiroans  that  yet  we  had  dealing  with  had  but  eighteen 
townes  in  his  government.  —  Ilariot,  New/ound4and  of  Virginia  (1590),  p.  25. 

When  a  Werowance  dieth,  his  eldest  sonne  suceeds,  and  after  him  the  second, 
and  BO  the  rest,  each  for  their  lives,  and  when  all  the  tonnes  are  dead,  then  the 
sonnes  of  the  Werovemee**  eldest  daughter  shall  suoceede.  —  A  Relation  of  Mary- 
land (1036),  p.  88. 

West.  The  Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  especially  those 
lying  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Xorth  Carolina. 

The  enterprising,  ingenious,  and  indomitable  North ;  the  substantial  and  mag^ 
nificent  Central  States,  the  great  balance-wheel  of  the  system ;  the  youthful, 
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rapidly  expanding,  and  almost  boundless  West;  the  ardent,  genial,  and  hospi- 
table South,  — I  have  treversed  them  all.  —  Speech  ofE,  Everett^  July  6,  1858. 

^^eatemer.     A  native  or  resident  of  the  West. 

^^eatam  Reaarre.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  tract  of  country 
reserved  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
the  North-west  Territory  to  the  United  States.  In  1800,  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  tract  was  relinquished  to  the  Federal  Grovernment,  the 
State  reserving  the  right  to  the  soil  and  disposing  of  it  in  small 
lots  to  settlers  (from  which  sales  she  obtained  her  magnificent 
school-fund),  while  the  Indian  titles  to  the  rest  of  the  soil  were 
bought  up  by  the  General  Government.  —  Wheeler* s  Dictionary. 

"Waat-Pointar.    A  student,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 

at  West  Point. 

LiEUTBMANT  Charles  H .  —  The  brilliant  charge  of  this  young  Wett- 

PcifUer,  through  Fairfax  Court-House  [village].  —  JNT.  7.  Tribune, 

T6  wet.  **  Have  you  tcet  that  new  coat."  A  hint  to  **  treat."  Grose 
has  beverage^  as  drink  demanded  of  any  one  having  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  —  Classical  Die. 

To  whala.     1.  To  thrash;  to  beat.    Colloquial  with  us  and  in  the 
north  of  England.     **  Whole,''  '*  wallop.'* 
2.    Usually  to  whale  away.    To  talk  vehemently;  to  harangue. 

Professor  Stnbbins  is  always  a  whaUfC  away  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
has  been  deliverin*  a  course  o*  lectures  on  the  subject.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen, 
p.  289. 

I  went  to  Baptist  meeting.  The  elder,  as  usual,  whaled  away  through  his 
nose,  thumped  the  desk,  and  went  over  and  over  the  same  thing,  without  ever 
making  the  most  remote  approach  to  any  thing  like  the  shadow  of  an  idea.  — 
Ibid.,  p.  1U6. 

Their  masters  can  cuss  *em,  and  kick  *em,  and  wale  *em. 

An*  they  notice  it  less  'an  the  ass  did  to  Balaam. 

J.  Ji.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papen,  I.  p.  18. 

ITThaler.     A  big,  strapping  fellow. 

**He  *s  a  whaler  !"  said  Roiy;  **but  his  face  is  mighty  little  for  his  body  and 
legs.**  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  184. 

Whaling.     A  lashing;  a  beating. 

But  it  is  possible  that  we  may,  at  some  future  time,  go  to  war  with  England, 
her  writers  and  speakers  having  spoken  disparagingly  of  us.  while  her  actors, 
half-pay  officers,  and  other  travelling  gentry,  carry  their  heads  rather  high  in 
passing  through  our  country,  —  for  which  **  arrogant*'  demeanor  we  are  bound  to 
give  her  a  whaling!  — N.  T.  Tribune,  Aug.,  1847. 

Whangdoodle.     A  humorously  imaginary  creature,  whose  precise 

nature,  form,  and  attributes  are  left  to  everyone's  individual  fancy. 

Where  the  lion  roareth  and  the  whangdoodle  moumeth  for  her  first-born.  —  The 
Barp  of  a  Thoueand  Strings, 
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Whap  I    An  interjection  expteBsiye  of  a  sudden  blow,  like  whack! 

Bat  a  dayofpajnient  is  coming;  and,  if  the  money  ainH  forthcomiDg,  out 
comes  a  Randolph  writ,  and  vhap  goes  your  money  and  liberty.  —  CrocketCi 
Speech,  Tour,  p.  109. 

I  began  to  think  smokin*  wam*t  so  bad  after  all,  when  tehap  went  my  cigar 
right  out  of  my  mouth  into  my  bosom.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  cb.  S. 

To  whap  over.     To  knock  over.     New  England. 

Whapper  or  Whopper.     Any  thing  uncommonly  large;  a  monstrouB 

lie.    This  word  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  is 

common  with  us. 

"  Do  you  call  them  large  turnips  ?  ** 

"  Why,  yes.  they  are  considerably  large." 

**  They  may  be  so  for  turnips,  but  they  are  nothing  to  an  onion  I  saw  the  other 
day." 

'*  And  how  large  was  the  onion  ?  " 

**0h,  a  monster!  it  weighed  forty  pounds." 

"Forty  pounds!" 

"Yes:  we  took  off  the  layers,  and  the  sixteenth  layer  went  completely  round 
a  demijohn  that  held  four  gallons  I  " 

"Whatair*<^«r/" 

"  Tou  don*t  mean  to  say  that  I  lie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  what  a  tohopper  of  an  onion,  I  mean."  — JV^  F.  Spirit  of  the  Timea, 

Before  you  lie,  brethren,  make  up  your  minds  to  go  it  strong;  for  a  little  cal- 
low fib  stands  but  a  small  chance  among  the  big  whoppert  that  are  let  loose  now- 
AHlays.    As  my  friend  Pope  might  have  said :  — 

A  little  lying  is  a  dangerous  thing: 

Go  your  whole  length,  or  never  make  a  spring. 

Dow*t  Semuma,  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

Whapper-Jaw.     A  protruding  under-jaw ;  so  tohapper-jawed, 

Whapplng  or  Whopping.     Very  large. 

We  *ve  got  only  one  crib,  and  that  *s  a  wA<9^V  one  too.  —  Major  Doumimg*§ 
Letteri,  p.  67. 

A  tokappin*  big  pan  of  mush  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  a  large  pan 
of  milk  beside  it,  with  lots  of  corn-bread  and  butter.  —  Bobb,  Squatter  Life,  p.  61. 

A  few  years  ago,  whopping  great  sleeves  and  big  antecedents  were  all  the  rage ; 
and  what  a  funny  figure  our  belles  did  then  cut!  —  />oir>  Strmons,  Vol.  III.  p.  SI. 

Wharf-Boat.  On  the  Western  rivers,  the  height  of  the  water  is  so 
variable  that  a  fixed  wharf  would  be  useless.  In  its  place  is  used 
a  rectangular  float, /in  part  covered,  for  the  reception  of  goods,  or 
for  a  dram-shop.  It  is  generally  aground  on  the  shore  side,  and  is 
entered  by  a  plank  or  movable  platform.     This  is  a  u)harf-boat» 

Wharf-Rate.     1.  Rats  that  inhabit  wharves. 

2.  Thieves  that  infest  the  wharves  of  seaport  towns. 

To  iivharf  np.  To  bank  up,  pile  against,  as  earth  around  an  under- 
pinning.   New  England. 
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Whanres.  Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  form  of  the  plural  of  wharf,  as 
peculiar  to  Americans.  The  English  say  wharfs.  In  the  Colony 
and  Province  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pickering  says  he  ob- 
served the  plural  wharfs  (or  wharf es)  as  late  as  the  year  1735;  but 
after  that  period  the  form  wharves  is  used. 

Whatoheer.  The  shibboleth  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  When  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  this  ancient  colony, 
pushed  his  way  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1636,  through 
the  wilderness,  he  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  five  others,  on  Sekonk 
River,  and  landed  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Providence. 
As  the  party  approached  the  shore,  they  were  saluted  by  a  company 
of  Indians  with  the  friendly  interrogation  of  **  What  cheare  Netop  f  " 
a  common  English  phrase,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  colo- 
nists, equivalent  to  the  modem  How  do  you  do  ?  and  meant  by  the 
natives  as  Welcome!  —  Key  to  Indian  Language  (1643),  p.  1. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  to  what  objects  this  word  Whatcheer  is  ap- 
plied, in  Rhode  Island,  not  one  of  which  has  the  least  connection 
with  it. 

The  cove  where  the  party  landed  is  called  **  Whatcheer  Cove," 
which  term  is  also  applied  to  the  lands  adjacent.  Then  there  is  in 
Providence  a  "  Whatcheer  Bank,"  a  **  Whatcheer  Church,"  "  What- 
cheer hotels,"  a  **  Whatcheer  Insurance  Company,"  a  **  Whatcheer 
Hall,"  a  *♦  Whatcheer  Building,"  and,  last  of  .all,  a  "  Whatcheer 
Lager  Beer  Saloon  1  "  A  recently  formed  association  in  Provi- 
dence also  christened  their  ground  for  rifle-shooting  the  ''  Whatcheer 
Park,"  a  most  ridiculous  term,  which  we  think  the  association  has 
since  dropped  for  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  name  of  **  Narragansett 
Park.'' 

Judge  Durfee,  a  Rhode  Island  poet,  has  rendered  this  event  memo- 
rable by  an  interesting  poem,  entitled  **  Whatcheer,  or  Roger  Williams 
in  Banishment."    In  describing  the  landing  of  his  hero,  he  says:  — 

And  straight  the  kindling  words  burst  on  his  ear, 

Their  shouts,  embodied,  sought  the  joyous  sky 
With  open  arms,  and  greeting  of  Whatcheer  ! 

Lined  all  the  shores  and  banks,  and  summits  high. 
Whatcheer!  Whntcheerf  resounded  far  and  near, 

Whatcheer  I  Whatcheer!  the  hoUow  woods  reply; 
Whatcheer  !  Whatcheer  !  swells  the  exulting  gales, 

Sweeps  o*er  the  laughing  hills  and  trembles  through  the  vales. 

The  Indians  of  Maryland  are  said  to  have  used  the  expression 
kehtehnUop^  meaning  **  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
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KekiehUtop  the  heathen  ciy*d : 
How  is  it,  Tom,  my  friend  reply*d. 
Cook,  The  Sot-weed  Factor,  or  Voyage  to  Maryland  (1706),  p.  11,  with 
note  on  the  word. 

What  for  a  is  frequently  used  by  Pennsylvanians,  instead  of  "  Wbat 
kind  of  a,*'  in  asking  questions.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
German  idiom,  **  Waaf^  ein,*^ 

To  iivheal    To  swell. 

The  father  discovered  a  gainsome  expression  of  face.  .  .  .  His  cheeks  wicoM 
and  puffed,  and  throogh  his  lips  his  laughter  exposed  his  white  teeth. — Margaret^ 
p.  10. 

Wheat  and  Indian.  A  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  the  meal  of  Indian 
com. 

Wheaton.  To  tt^eaton  if,  among  the  West  Point  cadets,  is  to  play 
sick.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  old  Dr.  Wheaton, 
U.  S.  A.,  long  stationed  at  West  Point. 

Wheelbarrow-Boat  A  steamboat  vrith  a  stem-wheel,  used  on  some 
of  the  Western  rivers,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Oregon.  See  Stem- 
Wheel. 

Wheel-Horse.  An  intimate  friend;  one's  rightrhand  man;  a  lead- 
ing man.    Western. 

It  is  probable  that  the  only  man  put  forward  by  the  Republican's  whe^-hortts 
of  Illinois  for  high  appointment  under  President  Hayes  will  be  the  Honoxmble 
John  A.  Ix>gan.  —  Lett,  m  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  26, 1877. 

Wheeling.     The  act  of  conveying  on  wheels,  or  driving  a  wheeled 

vehicle.     It  is  good  or  bad  voheeling,  according  to  the  state  of  the 

roads. 

It  is  mid-winter  still,  and  there  is  snow  on  the  ground ;  but  the  sleighing  is 
not  as  good  as  it  was,  and  the  state  of  the  streets  admits  wheeling.  —  7"^  ^pper 
Ten  Thouttmdf  p.  80. 

At  the  North-west,  wheeling  is  synonymous  with  hauling. 

Wheels.  To  *^  grease  the  wheels,"  to  furnish  money  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object. 

Whelk.    A  wale;  a  sore;  a  swelling;  a  pustule. 

The  Negro  had  been  most  nnmercif  ully  beaten ;  that  he  was  but  one  wheOt 
firom  his  neck  to  his  ankles.  — Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.,  1862. 

Whetsaw.  The  White-breasted  Nut-hatch  {Sitia  Canadensis)  is  so 
called  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  resemblance  its  tones  sometimes 
bear  to  the  whetting  of  a  saw.  —  Nuttall. 

Whloh  is  what.  **  It  is  fun  of  a  different  sort  which  is  what  does 
harm."  —  The   Congregationalistf  May,   1877.     It  is  not  easy  to 
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straighten  out  this  remarkable  expression.  ** Which  is  which" 
explains  itself,  as  ordinarily  heard.  So  does  even  the  *^  but  what " 
for  «'  that,"  &c.,  as  ''  I  don't  know  but  what." 

Whii&e-Tree.  The  bar  on  which  the  traces  of  a  dragging  horse  are 
hooked,  and  by  which  he  draws  his  load.  In  England,  called  a 
whipple-tree.  —  Halliwell.    It  is  better  known  as  a  svnngle-tree. 

'Whig  and  Tory.  During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
terms  Whig  and  Tory  were  applied,  —  the  former  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Revolutionary  movement,  the  latter  to  the  royalists,  or 
those  who  adhered  to  the  British  government.  Tory  was  then  a 
stigma  of  the  most  reproachful  kind. 

ym^  and  Democrats.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  precise,  accurate, 
and  satisfactory  definition  of  the  principles  distinctively  held  by 
the  two  g^at  political  parties  into  which  the  population  of  the 
American  Union  is  divided,  —  one  popularly  styling  itself  the 
Democratic,  the  other  the  Whig  party.  In  point  of  fact,  the  satiri- 
cal definition  of  the  outs  and  the  ins  would  not  be  very  far  out  of 
the  way;  for  the  doctrines  of  government  and  legislation  theoreti- 
cally advanced  by  the  Democratic  party,  when  out  of  power,  are  not 
80  radically  diverse  from  those  of  the  Whigs  in  the  same  condition, 
as  are  the  practices  of  either,  when  in  power,  from  their  professions. 
As  times  change,  and  circumstances,  the  demands  or  wishes  of 
these  parties  change  also;  so  that  what  was  Whig  doctrine  in  1830 
may  be  Democratic  doctrine  in  1850,  and  vice  versa. 

The  nominal  distinctions,  some  years  ago,  were,  on  the  Whig  side, 
a  Protective  Tariff,  a  National  Bank,  Division  of  the  Proceeds  of 
the  Public  Lands  among  all  the  States,  and  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  carry  on  works  of  Public  Improvement,  such  as 
Canals,  Roads,  &c. 

The  Democrats  were  for  Free  Trade,  no  connection  of  the  govern- 
ment with  Banking,  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States  in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  non-interference 
by  the  government  with  internal  improvements. 

But  all  these  questions  have  rarely  been  brought  to  the  practical 
test.  Absolute  free  trade  has  ever  been  impracticable,  because  it 
would  deprive  the  government  of  the  revenue  derived  from  imposts. 
The  government  has  always  been  obliged  to  carry  on  some  kind  of 
financial  operations,  differing  more  in  name  than  in  reality  from  a 
system  of  banking  considered  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  currency. 
The  public  lands  have  rarely  yielded  any  proceeds  beyond  the  wants 
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of  the  goyemment.  And  the  only  real  qnestion,  fairly  at  UBoe, 
has  been  that  of  improvement  in  public  works. 

The  Democrats  popularly  charge  upon  the  Whigs  a  desire  to 
strengthen  and  centralize  the  National  Government,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  in  favor  rather  of  strengthening  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States,  and  of  limiting,  as  far  as  constitation- 
ally  possible,  the  agency  of  the  National  Government,  or  government 
of  the  Union;  but  in  practice  the  Depiocratic  party  is  ready  enough 
to  assume  power  for  the  General  Government  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  gained  by  so  doing;  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the 
difference  between  the  two  parties  lies  rather  in  words  than  in 
deeds. 

The  Whigsy  on  the  other  hand,  popularly  charge  upon  the  Demo- 
crats an  undue  degree  of  subserviency  to  the  Executive,  especially 
since  the  elevation  of  Greneral  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1829; 
and  this  charge  seems  to  have  more  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  all  events,  that  the  three  Democratic  presidents,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  have  found  a  more  zealous  and  unscrupulous 
support  in  questionable  measures  than  was  ever  given  to  a  Whig 
president,  or  indeed  to  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  main  prac- 
tical difference  between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  give  a  more  imhesitating  and  thorough-going  support 
to  all  measures  which  involve  the  question  of  party-measures,  which 
become,  by  any  means,  party  tests,  whether  emanating  from  the 
Executive  or  adopted  by  him  under  impulse  from  his  adherents.  - 
[/.  Inman^  1848.] 

Whiggiam  or  "Wlilggery.  Whig  principles;  the  doctrines  of  the 
Whig  party.  These  words  have,  in  the  United  States,  lost  their 
original  opprobrious  meaning,  and  are  frequently  used  by  the  WhigB 
themselves  in  speaking  of  their  doctrines. 

ProfeMor  Amasa  Walker  here  came  forward,  and  said  they  all  stood  together 
upon  the  same  platform,  and  he  had  heard  too  much  of  Whiggevf  about  their 
proceedings  already;  and,  as  they  stood  upon  a  broad  platform,  he  as  a  Democnt 
protested  against  their  throwing  in  so  much  Whiggerp^  and  entertaining  them 
about  Gen.  Taylor>  white  horse.  —  J2<^.  qfa  Free-toil  ConctnUon,  at  Worcester^ 
Mass.,  June  28,  1848. 

The  Whigs  in  Boston  see  by  the  movement  in  New  York,  and  by  aoeonnts 
from  Ohio,  that  there  is  a  chance,  at  least,  of  General  Taylor  being  rigoroiisly 
opposed  by  some  men  of  undoubted  WhiggeryUi  influential  States. — LiUer 
from  BoiUm,  in  JV.  Y.  Herald,  June  21, 1848. 

While,  for  till.  ••  Stay  while  I  come,**  instead  of.  Stay  tiU  I  oome. 
Used  in  the  Southern  States.  —  Shertoood^s  Oeorgia, 
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To  whip  the  Cat.  I  can  give  no  other  explanation  of  the  phrase 
than  to  quote  the  following  passage  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  early  customs  of  New  England,  says:  — 

Twice  a  year,  the  tailor  came  to  the  hoiwe  and  fabricated  the  semi-annual  stock 
of  clothes  for  the  male  members,  this  being  called  wkippimg  the  eoL  —  Rtmmi^ 
emcet,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

Mr.  Hart  made  shoes,  a  trade  he  prosecoted  in  an  itinerating  manner  from 
house  to  house,  ^  whipping  tht  col,**  as  it  was  termed.  —  Jmdd'i  Maryartt,  ch.  iii. 

To  whip  the  Devil  around  a  Stump.  To  make  false  excuses  to  one's 
self  and  others  for  doing  what  one  likes. 

While  Mr.  Jones  is  describing  his  wants  in  the  money  line,  and  telling  the 
president  how  **  near  through  **  he  is,  that  officer  is  carrying  on  a  mental  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  after  this  manner :  **  Jones,  3'ou  *re  a  clever  fellow,  but  Smith 
tells  me  yon  are  engaged  in  a  coal-«tock  operation.  I  have  heard  also  that  yon 
have  been  dabbling  in  Erie.  There  is  a  want  of  candor  now,  I  perceive,  in  the 
statement  of  your  affairs.  There,  you  are  now  wh^pi^  the  devU  arotmd  Me 
stump:  I  see  his  foot.*'— JNT.  T,  Evemng  Pott^  1857. 

Whiskey.     1.     Whiskey  straight  is  the  pure,  undiluted  liquor. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  State,  the  curious  ones  may  find 

A  ripping,  tearing  gentleman  of  an  nnconunon  kind; 
A  staggering,  swaggering,  sort  of  a  chap,  who  takes  his  whisk«if  straight. 

And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  ultimate  vengeance  which  a  clergyman 
of  high  standing  has  assnred  must  be  a  sinner*s  fate,  — 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time.  —  Comie  Song, 

When  Hon.  Frank  P.  Blair,  then  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  declared,  in  a  speech  from  the  steps  of  the  Manhattan  Club, 
that  the  main  plank  in  the  Democratic  platfonn  was  whi^ey  straight,  he  probably 
shocked  a  few  of  his  more  orthodox  and  respectable  hearers.  —  N.  Y,  Times, 
March  7,  1879. 

Bourbon  whiskey,  it  is  known,  is  the  best  article,  being  made  of 
rye,  which  see. 
A  man  who  had  been  drinking  freely  rushed  into  a  bar-room:  — 

Who  was  thlnkin'  and  thinkhi*  and  thinkin*, 

And  cursin*  himself  and  his  fate. 
And  ended  his  thinkin*  as  usual. 

By  orderin^  a  bourbon  straight.  —  T*he  Bar4ender''s  Song. 

2.  Straight  Whiskey  means  the  liquor  upon  which  the  excise  duty 
has  been  paid.  Crooked  whiskey  is  that  on  which  by  frauds,  or  by 
the  connivance  of  government  inspectors,  the  payment  of  duty  has 
been  evaded.  Immense  quantities  of  the  latter  were  distilled  at  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  Western  cities,  in  1872-75,  by  which  the 
government  was  defrauded  out  of  millions  of  dollars.  Several  dis- 
tillers and  government  officials,  being  convicted  of  these  frauds,  were 
heavily  fined  and  sentenced  to  State  prisons. 
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In  the  McEee  trki,  the  manager  of  the  Bingham  St.  LonU  dbtiHery  teattfed 
to  the  general  operations  of  the  ring,  the  amounts  of  crooked  whiskey  made  by 
their  house,  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  ring  fund,  and  the  special  assessments 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  buying  off  the  revenue-officers,  and  to  prevent  seizures. 
N.  r.  TVmes,  Jan.,  1876. 

Half  a  dozen  whiskey-dealen  were  arrested  jeiterday,  and  held  to  hail  to 
answer  a  charge  of  neglecting  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law  with  reference 
to  the  payment  of  taxea.  These  dealers  h^d  received  a  large  amount  of  whiskey 
from  the  West,  and  it  is  suspected  that  they  have  been  aiding  the  Western  dis- 
tillers in  putting  the  "  crooked^*  liquor  upon  the  market.  —  N,  Y,  Tribune^  Jan., 
1876. 

The  three  witnesses  from  Chicago  who  are  to  testify  relative  to  the  crooked^ 
wki$kty  business  as  carried  on  in  New  York  have  arrived  here,  and  nnder  direc- 
tion of  Attorney  Bliss  go  before  the  grand  jury  to-day.  The  books  of  several 
whiskey  firms  in  this  city,  it  is  stated,  have  been  recently  seized.  —  PkUadelphia 
Preu. 

Alfred  Bevis,  distiller,  testified  that  Joyce  showed  him  the  Sylph  dispatch 
from  Baboock,  in  December,  1874,  and  that  his  understanding  from  it  was  that 
the  revenue  agents  were  not  coming,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  information 
preparations  were  made  to  run  crooked.  —  N.   Y.  Herald. 

WhlBkey-Bloat.  A  person  bloated  from  drinking  whiskey.  *'  Pri- 
vate pilferers,  the  whiskey-bloats,  the  bullies  in  Ward  elections." 
Cincinnati  Com,  Adv, 

WhlBkey-Jaok.  A  name  for  the  Blue  Jay  (OamUus  eristatus),  Can- 
ada and  parts  of  New  England.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  OuishccUchan.  See  Relation  de  la  Nouoelle  France,  1684, 
ch.  iy. 

The  Whiskey-Jack  is  numerous  on  the  ridge,  and  in  the  spruce  swamp  were 
several  ravens.  —  Hind's  Canadian  and  Bed  Riter  Esq) ,  Vol.  I.  p.  51. 

Whlakey-MlU.  In  California  and  the  Far  West,  a  grog-^hop;  a 
grocery  where  whiskey  is  sold. 

Piatt  City  consists  of  one  fair  hotel,  several  small  boarding-houses  for  opera- 
tives, several  warehouses,  as  many  stores,  and  about  forty  whiskey-mUU,  or 
small  groceries  where  whiskey,  tobNSoco,  and  portable  eatables  are  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices.  —  McClwe,  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  55. 

Whlakey-Root  A  plant  of  the  Cactus  species  possessing  intoxicating 
properties,  which  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  *'New 
Orleans  Picayune: "  *^  It  is  what  the  Indians  call  Pie-o-ke.  It 
grows  in  Southern  Texas,  on  the  range  of  sand-hills  bordering  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  gravelly,  sandy  soil.  The  Indians  eat  it  for 
its  exhilarating  effect  on  the  system,  it  producing  precisely  the  same 
as  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  sliced  as  you  would  a  cucumber,  and  these 
small  pieces  chewed,  the  juice  swallowed,  and  i^  about  the  same 
time  as  comfortably  tight  cocktails  would  *  stir  the  divinity  within ' 
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yoa  this  indicates  itself:  only  its  effects  are  what  I  might  tenn  a 
little  more  ib-o-tH>-r-^t-n-^,  giving  rather  a  wider  scope  to  the  im- 
agination and  actions.*' 

Whiskey-Bkin.  A  drink  made  of  whiskey,  sugrar,  and  mint,  called 
otherwise  whiskey-^tiuwA,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  crushed  ice  with 
which  it  is  cooled. 

WhiBkey-Bodden.     Soaked,  steeped  in  whiskey. 

A  babbling,  brawling,  whukef'^oddtn  preacher  of  rebellion. — N,  Y.  7V»6ime, 
March,  1862. 

White  Fish.    1.  Se^  Menhaden, 

2.  A  certain  fish  abounding  in  the  great  lakes  of  the  West. 
White  Ftoat.     Hoar-frost.     Western  and  New  England. 

White  Zieagne.  A  military  organization  formed  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1874,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  putting  down  the  blacks,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  that  they  were  arming  themselves  and  prepar- 
ing for  an  uprising.  Several  thousand  of  the  Democratic  party 
enrolled  themselves  in  response  to  a  call,  and  ordered  arms  from 
New  York.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  with  these  arms,  the 
city  authorities,  fearing  that  the  real  object  of  the  White  League 
was  to  take  possession  of  the  State  government,  refused  to  allow  the 
arms  to  be  landed.  On  the  14th  of  September,  the  White  League, 
having  armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  proceeded  to  the 
levee  in  front  of  the  city,  where  the  steamer  was  lying,  in  order  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  arms.  This  action  occasioned  the 
riots  of  that  date,  causing  the  death  of  over  one  hundred  persons, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  White  League,  afterwards  so  famous  in 
Louisiana  politics. 

Beferring  to  the  information  filed  against  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Returning  Board,  a  Washington  despatch  to  the  **  New 
York  Sun  "  says:  — 

Back  of  the  Attorney-General,  District  Attorney,  and  Grand  Jnry,  stands  the 
powerful  **  White  Leaffut^**  which  will  brook  no  interference  by  Nichols. 

Another  Washington  despatch  presents  this  view,  which  may  suggest  the 
query  whether  Tilden  is^  aiding  the  murderous  White  League^  or  the  White 
League  is  aiding  lllden. 

White  Uner.    A  political  party  in  Louisiana. 

Governor  Stone  was  elected  by  the  vthiteAinere^  aspires  to  be  re-elected  next 
(all,  and  must  rely  on  this  same  class  for  his  future  success.  —  Cor.  of  Wcuking» 
ton  Star. 

White-Oak  Cheese.     Tough,  hard  cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

White  Settlements.  The  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  first  Western 
State,  was  by  an  emigration  from  Virginia  through  the  Cumberland 
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Gap.  The  fertile  soil,  which  was  the  temptation,  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  State;  and  the  surrounding  region,  being  oomparatiyely  poor 
(except  in  coal  and  iron),  was  neglected,  although  traversed  by  the 
whole  emigration.  The  centre,  or  *  *  Garden  Spot, ' '  was  called  * '  The 
While  Settlements ,"  while  Indians  still  lingered  on  its  outskirts. 

Now  that  these  comparatively  poor  regions  of  the  State  have 
become  inhabited,  the  name  is  still  retained,  and  without  explana- 
tion would  be  deemed  absurd;  for  all  the  Indians  have  disappeared 
long  ago,  and  Negroes  are  only  to  be  foimd  in  numbers  on  the  large 
farms  of  these  very  white  settlements. 

The  phrase  seems  to  be  used  only  by  those  who  live  between  the 
mountains  and  the  region  so  designated,  in  which  the  term  is  never 
used,  although  well  understood  —  [(?.  C  SchaefferJ] 

White  Trash.    A  term  applied,  especially  by  Negroes,  to  the  poor 
white  people  of  the  South.     See  Poor  White  Folks, 

In  social  relations,  the  Negroes  are  sensitive  to  the  overbearing  propensities  of 
a  proprietary  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  all  neighbors  out  of  their  own  class 
as  white  troth.  —  Olnuted^i  Texas. 

Of  all  the  pixen  critters  that  I  knows  on,  these  ere  mean  tehite  fmth  is  the 
pisenest.  They  ain't  got  no  manners  and  no  bringing  np.  —  Mrt.  Stoite,  Dred^ 
Vol.  II. 

"  The  fact  is/*  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  what  with  niggers,  and  overseers,  and  laAsfs 
trtiM,  my  chances  of  salvation  are  dreadfully  Umlted.**  —  Ihid.^  Vol.  I.  p.  S7t 

Whitewood.     (Liriodendron  tuUpiferaJ)    A  large  tree  bearing  flowen 
resembling  the  tulip.     See  Tulip-Tree. 

Then  in  the  woods  rsng  the  sound  of  an  axe,  and  I  was  the  chopper, 
Slashing  away  at  the  tops  of  a  whitewood  fallen  in  the  forest. 

Trowbridge's  Poemt^  The  EmignuiL 

Whiting.  The  name  by  which  the  Hake  (Merlucixis  vulgaris^  Cuvier) 
is  generally  known  to  fishermen,  in  New  England.  — Storer, 

Whit-Plotting.  A  term  used  in  Nantucket  for  visiting  among  rela- 
tions and  friends. 

Whit-Pot.  A  kind  of  pudding.  New  Enghttid.  It  is  the  White-Pot 
of  Devonshire. 

To  whittle.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife.  The  word  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  whittling  for  amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with 
us,  especially  in  New  England,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use 
may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism. 

Dexterity  with  the  pocket-knife  is  part  of  a  Nantucket  education ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  propensity  is  national.  Americans  most  and  will  whittle,  — 
N.  P.  WilUs. 
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In  the  "  Yankee  Ballad  "  by  Miss  Abby  Allin,  in  speaking  of  the 
New  Englander,  she  says:  — 

No  matter  where  his  home  may  be, 

What  flag  may  be  unfurled, 
He  *U  manage  by  some  cate  deyice 

To  wkUtU  through  the  world. 

The  Pierce  administration^  which  came  into  power  with  a  majority  of  eighty, 
has  now  been  whittled  down  to  ten,  as  appeared  by  the  vote  on  the  Ostend  con- 
yenUon.  —  Providence  Journal, 

In  the  olden  time  of  England,  the  days  of  Norman  pride, 
The  mail-clad  chieftain  buckled  on  his  broad-eword  at  his  side; 
And,  mounted  on  his  trusty  steed,  from  land  to  land  he  strayed. 
And  eyer,  as  he  wandered  on,  he  whittled  with  his  blade. 
O,  those  dreamy  days  of  whittling. 

The  same  poem,  in  alluding  to  the  common  people  who  oyerthrew 
the  English  goverament  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  thus  continues:  -^ 

They  whittled  down  the  royal  throne  with  all  its  ancient  might, 
And  many  a  tough  old  cavalier  was  whittled  out  of  sight; 
They  whittled  off  the  king's  head,  and  set  it  on  the  wall ; 
They  whittled  out  a  Commonwealth,  but  it  could  not  last  at  all. 
O,  those  fiery  days  of  whittling, 

Anglo-Saxon  Whittling  Song^  CongregatUmaUgL 

Mr.  McClure,  in  his  travels  through  the  Far  West  to  California, 
tells  a  remarkable  story  of  a  jury  in  Montana,  who 

Complained  that  they  could  not  get  suitable  sticks  to  whiuie ;  and  the  deputy 
sheriff  now  passes  a  soft-pine  board  along  the  jury  as  soon  as  they  are  sworn, 
and  each  one  splits  off  a  piece  corresponding  with  his  appetite  in  that  line.  — 
Roekg  JbfountoMu,  p.  411. 

Whittled.    Tipsy,  drunk.    Perhaps  in  allusion  to  "  cxU,^* 

WUttler.    One  who  whittles. 

Not  an  aged  dame  of  Plymonth, 
Nor  the  oldest  whittler  known. 
Can  the  finger  point  to  time-notch 
Chronicling  his  leave  of  home. 
Wm,  Boyd,  Oakwood  Old,  Cambridge  {Mast.)  Chronicle,  1857. 

Whole  Cloth.     A  lie  made  out  of  whole  cloth  is  one  in  which  there  is 

no  admixture  of  truth. 

Isn't  this  entire  story  about  your  Jersey  grandmother  made  out  of  whole  doth, 
spun  on  your  own  wheel,  with  your  tongue  for  the  spindle?  —  C  Mattkewi,  Tlu 
MoUey  Book,  p.  68. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  in  a  late  work  on  **  The  Papacy  and  the 
Civil  Power,"  states  that  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  History  of  the  Councils 
fixes  the  number  of  the  Nicene  canons  at  twenty,  yet  **  publishes  a 
false  and  forged  canon,  which  he  calls  the  twenty-ninth,  to  prove 
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that  the  Coancil  of  Nice  thereby  declared  the  Bishop  of  Borne  to  be 
Christ's  vicegerent  in  the  govemment  of  the  Chnroh,"  and  adds:«> 

The  f OTgeiy,  whenever  and  bj  whomsoever  made,  ia  bold  and  entire,  and  mode 
out  ofiohoU  cloth.  There  is  not  a  single  word  by  any  of  the  early  Fathers  that 
can  be  tortured  into  snch  a  meaning.  ~  p.  318. 

Whole-footed.     Sound. 

So  Mr.  D has  shown  his  cloven  foot  to  the  Soath  at  last    I  never  believed 

he  was  tokoU-footed.    I  never  had  confidence  in  him.  —  Richmomd  Souths  Dee^ 
1857. 

Whole  Heap.  Many;  aeyeral;  much;  a  large  congregation.  An  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  South  and  West.  —  5A€r- 
ujaod*8  Georgia, 

Whole-souled.  1.  Noble-minded.  A  phrase  in  great  favor  with 
persons  fond  of  fine  talking  and  fine  writing,  like  the  following 
extract  from  a  rhapsody  about  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  of  Mr. 
Choate's:  — 

The  soaring  and  revelling  ideas,  the  fpkoU-^ovied  patriotism,  the  gorgeous 
word-painting,  the  flow  and  headway  of  resistless  emotion,  were  all  suited  to  the 
audience^  which  hung  entranced  upon  the  lipa  of  the  orator.  —  BoUtm  Journal, 
July,  1868. 

2.  Generous;  free-hearted. 

Whole  Team.  To  say  that  a  man  is  a  whole  team  signifies,  in  New 
England  and  Western  parlance,  that  he  is  possessed  of  uncommon 
powers  of  body  or  mind.     See  FiUl  Team. 

Among  other  amplifications  of  the  phrase  is  that  of  a  whole  teoK 
and  a  horse  to  spare,  or  a  horse  to  let. 

The  author  of  a  series  of  lively  sketches,  in  '*  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine,''  on  **  Canada  and  the  North-west  States,"  says:  — 

I  once  heard  a  Yankee  describe  the  greatest  friend  he  possessed  in  the  world  as  a 
**hull  team  and  a  horse  to  spare,  besides  a  big  dog  under  the  wagon."  ~ToL 
LXXTIII.  p.  886. 

In  a  sketch  of  fashionable  society  in  New  York,  the  writer  thus 
speaks  of  a  specimen  of  Young  America:  — 

Here  *s  the  first  curiosity  of  the  place.  He *8  just  three  years  old  rising;  can 
drive  a  horse  on  a  straight  road ;  eats  every  thing  he  can  get,  and  drinks  eveiy 
liquid  in  the  house  exoept  ink.  Isn*t  he  a  beauty?  Isn't  he  a  whoU  team  ami 
one  horse  extra  t  —  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand. 

Rip  van  Hawser  and  his  two  splendid  galls.  Oh,  mysakes!  Weren^tthey 
vhole  teams  of  themselves,  aad  a  horse  to  spare  t  —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Save,  p.  83. 

Whoosh.  A  term  used  in  New  England  in  backing  a  horse  or  an  ox. 
Tn  Moor's  Suffolk  Glossary,  it  is  defined  as  *'  an  imperative  oom« 
manding  the  fore-hone  of  a  team  to  bear  to  the  left."    Mr.  Forby, 
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on  the  contrary,  in  his  Norfolk  Glossary,  says  '<  Woosk  too  /  "  means 
*'  Go  to  the  right.*'  Both  authors  derive  it  from  the  French  gauche. 
Perhaps  from  Whoa^  Hush  ! 

Wicket.     A  place  of  shelter,  or  camp  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 
used  by  lumbermen  in  Maine. 

Wioopy.    See  Leather^  Wood, 

Wide-awake.    On  the  alert;  ready;  prepared;  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  any  thing. 

HiBs  Harriet  had  more  clothes  and  mofe  money  than  the  rest ;  becanae  ahe  waa 
always  WKfe-aipafte,  and  looking  ontfor  hersetf.  —  Mn,  Stowe^i  Dred^  Vol.  L 
p.  210. 

In  the  morning,  and  before  sunrise,  Bogard,  who  was  a  Yankee  and  a  vuie- 
awokt  fellow,  thrust  his  head  out  from  under  his  robe,  exclaiming,  as  he  grasped 
for  his  gun,  **  By  dam,  look  at  old  Cale !  **  —  CuiUnU  North  Am.  Indians^  Vol.  I. 
p.  71. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  too  shrewd  and  wide-^iwake  a  people  to  sow  when 
tb^  did  not  reap ;  and  the  increase  of  communication,  and  consequent  frequency 
of  visitors,  were  sure  to  close  quickly  the  open  door,  and  the  unasked  right  of 
entzy.  —  Mahaffy^  Social  Life  in  Greece^  p.  48. 

**  Oh  what  is  the  good  of  a  wideawake  boy, 

Who  whoops  and  halloos 

As  he  ties  on  his  shoes, 

And  who  dances  a  jig 

While  he  *s  combing  his  wig 
Ajid  washing  his  face  with  a  Ytry  poor  grace ; 

Who  whips  on  his  jacket. 

And  makes  all  the  racket 

He  possibly  can? 
Now,  tell  me,  I  pray,  what*s  the  good  of  this  boy? 
Well,  a  wideawake  boy  makes  a  toide^icake  man.~^iio»ymoM. 

Wide-awake,  n.  A  kind  of  low-crowned  felt  hat,  with  a  broad  brim ; 
a  slouched  hat. 

Wide-awakea.  The  name  of  a  political  organization  appertaining  to 
the  Bepublican  party,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  The  order  originated  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1859,  when  the  Hon.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  was  to  address  the  Republicans  of  that  city,  certain  young 
men  got  up  a  torchlight  procession  in  his  honor.  Finding  that  the 
oil  was  liable  to  run  down  from  the  torches  and  injure  their  clothes, 
they  prudently  provided  themselves  with  oil-doth  caps  and  glazed 
capes. 

The  party,  meeting  with  some  opposition  from  the  Democrats  on 
their  return,  resolved  to  form  a  dub,  to  be  equipped  with  swinging 
torches  and  black  capes  and  caps,  to  act  as  an  especial  escort  on 
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occasion  of  public  parades  of  the  Kepablican  parfy.  Accordingly,  on 
the  3d  March  following,  a  club  of  fifty  was  formed,  called  the  **  Wide- 
awake Club,*'  a  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  elected. 
The  organization  became  very  popular,  and  similar  clubs  were  im- 
mediately formed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  so  that  it  was  esti- 
mated that  before  the  Presidential  election  in  1860  their  numbers 
exceeded  half  a  million.  At  a  general  meeting  in  New  York  on 
the  8d  October,  20,000  assembled  and  marched  in  procession  with 
torches. 

Wiggle.  1.  To  bend  the  body  rapidly  from  side  to  side;  to  wriggle,  as 
a  fish  or  tadpole. 
2.  A  twist,  crook,  irregular  line. 

A  certain  wiggle  in  my  handwriting ;  an  unusual  but  impressible  viggU,  wUdi 
yon  will  ascribe  to  extraordinary  pickings  and  shovellings  in  the  trenches.  — 
Cor.  N,  7,  Tribune,  1861. 

Wiggle-Tail.    The  popular  name  for  the  larva  of  the  mosquito. 

Standing  by  a  shallow,  half-stagnant  pool  on  a  midsummer's  day,  the  full 
deTwlopment  of  any  number  of  **  wiggle -tails  *'  to  the  mosquito  state  can  be  wit- 
nessed, and  the  origin  of  these  disturbers  of  night*s  slumbers  thus  fully  ascer- 
tained. —  Scientific  American, 

Wigwam.  Algonkin  or  Massachusetts  wek,  ^*  his  houses  "  or  dwell- 
ing-place; with  possessive  and  locative  affixes,  toekou-om-ut  in  his 
[or  their]  house,"  contracted  by  the  English  into  weekwam  and 
toigujam,  —  Webster*     An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  usually  made  of  skins. 

Daik  as  the  frost-nippM  leaves  that  strewM  the  ground, 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found ; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true, 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe. 

Brainard,  ConmeeUcut  River, 

Wigwasaing  or  Wequaahing.  The  Anglicized  form  of  an  AlgODkin 
word,  in  use  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  England.  **  The  Indians  miien 
they  go  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels,  in  the  night,  call  it 
Weequanh^  or,  Anglicized,  Weeqviashing,^^  —  Hon,  N,  Freeman  of 
Sandwich,  in  1  Mass.  Hist,  Coll.,  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 

The  term  is  yet  in  use  in  New  London  County,  Conn.,  and  else- 
where. 

Wild-Bean.  (JPhaseolus  diversifolius,)  A  plant  common  in  the  alluvial 
bottoms  of  the  West,  the  Wild  Potato  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  much 
used  as  food. 

Wild-Cat.  A  bank  in  Michigan  had  a  large  vignette  on  its  notes 
representing  a  panther,  which  animal  is  familiarly  called  there  a 
Wild-cat.    This  bank  failed,  having  a  large  amount  of  its  notes 
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in  circulation,  which  notes  were  afterwardB  denominated  WUd-cai 
money,  and  the  bank  issuing  them  the  Wild-cat  bank.  Other  banks 
were  compelled  to  stop  payment  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  confidence  in  them;  and  the  term  became  general  in  Michi- 
gan, to  denote  banking  institutions  of  an  unsound  character.  The 
term  Blue-pup  money  had  a  similar  origin,  as  distinguished  from 
Red  Dog,  which  see. 

We  bad  to  sell  some  of  our  land  to  pay  taxes  on  the  lesft, — and  then  took  our 
pay  in  Wild-oiU  money  that  turned  to  waste  paper  before  we  could  get  it  off  our 
hands.  ~  Mrt.  Clavtn't  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I  p.  91. 

The  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Ledger,  in  announcing  that  the  American  Bank  in 
tills  city  had  suddenly  exploded,  remarks:  ** There  are  thousands  of  dollars  of 
its  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  and  vicinity ;  how  the  notes 
obtained  a  circulation  here  is  a  mystery  to  us,  and  we  know  not  to  whom  the 
Uame,  if  any,  attaches ;  certain  it  is  that  we  are  overrun  with  a  tciid-cat  currency 
from  all  God*s  creation,  and  every  day  or  two  we  notice  Datches  of  new  issues 
scattered  amongst  us.*'  —  {Bait.)  Sun,  July  8, 1858. 

Our  banks  are  always  willing  to  offer  loans  and  facilities  to  speculators  and 
wUd'Cat  business  men  to  operate  with,  and  it  is  through  their  assistance  that  the 
business  of  the  country  is  disarranged.  —  CincinnaH  Enquirer, 

When  the  Yankee  mind  stoops  to  criminal  pursuits,  it  is  likely  to  manifest 
itself  m  the  way  of  bank  forgeries,  embezzlements,  or  the  formation  of  petroleum 
bubbles  or  wild-cat  banking  institutions.  —  The  Galaxy  for  1877,  p.  632. 

Wild  Cherry.  {CeroBus  Virginiana.)  A  large  American  tree,  bearing 
a  small  astringent  fruit  resembling  a  cherry.  The  wood  is  much 
used  for  cabinet  work,  being  of  a  light  color  and  a  compact  texture. 
Browne* s  Sylva  Americana, 

^77ild  Indigo.  {Baptisia  tinctoria,)  A  plant  found  in  the  woods,  yield- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  indigo. 

Wild  Land.  Land  which  has  never  been  settled  and  cultivated; 
forest. 

Wild  Oats.  {Avena  faiua,)  A  variety  of  oats  which  grows  wild 
upon  all  the  hills  and  higher  lands  of  California,  furnishing  the 
best  forage.    It  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 

Wild  Potato  Vine.     See  Mechoacan, 

Wild  Rioe.  (Zizania  aquatica,)  A  tall,  tubular,  reedy  water-plant, 
found  in  abundance  on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  Northern  Lakes, 
and  in  the  plashy  waters  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those  of  oats, 
whence  the  French  name,  folles  avoines.  Millions  of  migrating 
water-fowls  fatten  on  it  before  taking  their  autumnal  flight  to  the 
South ;  while  it  furnishes  the  northern  savages  and  the  Canadian 
traders  and  hunters  with  their  annual  supplies  of  grain. 
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At  the  time  of  our  visit,  wild  rice  wu  growing  abundaatly  over  almost  all  the 
whole  surface  of  I^ke  Koshkonong,  givinp:  to  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  meadow 
than  a  lake.  —  Lapkam's  Antiquitiet  of  fTuconnn,  p.  35. 

Wild  Train.  A  railroad  train  not  on  the  time-tables  of  the  road,  and 
therefore  irregular,  and  **  not  entitled  to  the  track,''  as  the  rail- 
road phrase  is,  as  against  a  regular  train. 

Vrm.     See  Would. 

To  wilt.  1.  To  droop;  to  wither,  as  plants  or  flowers  cut  or  plucked 
off.  —  Halloway.  A  word  common  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
vincial in  England,  where  lotlk  and  weU  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Worcester. 

Miss  Amy  pinned  a  flower  to  her  breast;  and,  when  the  died,  she  held  the 
fBiUtd  fragments  close  in  her  hand.  —  Margaret,  p.  213. 

2.  To  wilt  down  is  a  figurative  expression,  used  of  a  person  who 
hangs  his  head,  looks  sheepish. 

Some  cotton  fellar  here  bid  sixty  dollars  [for  the  slave],  and  she  wiUed  right 
doum. — Robb^  Squatter  Lift. 

'*  Doctor  Peter  Jones,"  ses  he,  **I  interduoe  you  to  their  Majestys  the  King 
and  Queen.** 

Cousin  Pete  scraped  about  a  while,  and  then  dropt  on  one  knee  rite  afore  *em. 

**Rise,  gallant  knight  I  *'  ses  Bill  Byers,  —  **  rise,  we  dub  you  knight  of  the 
royal  bath.**  , 

Cousin  Pete  got  up  and  bowed  and  scraped  a  few  man  timers  and  went  to  tk 
down  between  'em,  but  they  ris  up  jest  as  he  went  to  set  down ;  and  the  first 
thing  he  knowed,  kersloeh  he  went,  rite  into  a  big  tub  of  cold  water,  with  noth- 
ing but  his  head  and  heels  stickin'  out.  Pete  got  out  as  quick  as  he  could,  and  I 
never  seed  a  feller  so  voUltd  down  in  all  my  life.  — Major  Jone8*i  Court^ip, 

Windfall.    1.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a  forest,  where 

the  trees  are  laid  prostrate. 

In  the  country  around  Angelica  were  what  were  called  wind/alls.  .  .  .  These 
wind/aU*  were  great  places  for  rabbits  and  partridges,  and  it  was  no  great  thing 
to  boast  of  to  kill  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  birds  of  an  afternoon.  — Hammatd, 
Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  220. 

2.  Fruit  blown  off  by  wind. 

To  iiTind  up.  1.  To  close  up;  to  give  a  quietus  to  an  antagonist  in 
debate.     Also,  intransitively,  to  shut  up;  to  stop  business. 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  that  unmistakable  Whig,  has  rung  out  a  clear  and  far- 
sounding  note  of  alarm  concerning  this  Mexican  war.  He  is  as  serious  as  a 
preacher,  and  as  downright  as  a  sailor  in  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments.  A 
lively  dialogue,  constituting  a  kind  of  interlude  to  his  speech,  sprang  up  between 
him  and  Mr.  Cass,  in  which  he  pretty  effectually  **  woundup**  the  senator  from 
Michigan.  —  N.  Y,  Com.  Adv. 

2.  To  *  *  wind  up  hut  worsted  "  is  to  give  the  very  last  turn  of  which 
an  undertaking  is  capable. 
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Several  of  the  Western  banks  will  be  compelled  to  wmd  up  in  oonsequenoe  of 
their  losses  and  tbe  severe  pressure.  — N.  Y,  Herald,  Sept.,  1857. 

^771ng  Dam.  A  dam  extending  but  partly  across  a  stream.  Such 
dams  are  constructed  in  California  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
miners. 

^77inkle-HaiNrk.  (Dutch,  unnkle-haak.)  An  angular  rent  made  in 
cloth,  &c.     It  is  also  called  a  winkle-hole,     A  New  York  term. 

^Wlnrow.  The  common  pronunciation  of  windrow.  Grass  laid  in 
rows  after  it  has  been  cut,  before  it  is  gathered  into  cocks. 

Winter-Berry.     See  Alder. 

Winter-Cherry.    See  Ground-Cherry. 

Wintergreen.  (Gualtheria.)  The  common  name  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  the  Heath  family;  as,  False  WirUergreen  of  the  genus 
Pyrola ;  Spotted  W.  of  the  genus  ChimaphUa  maculata. 

Winter-killed.    Killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  as  wheat,  clover,  &o. 

Winter-Privilege.  Separate  meetings  from  those  in  the  central  paro- 
chial church,  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  people  in  out-dbtricts. 
Former  usage  in  Connecticut. 

To  wipe  out.  A  phrase  employed  by  the  Indians  and  hunters  of  the 
West,  meaning  to  exterminate,  annihilate  a  person  or  tribe. 

They  [the  Camanches,  Apaches,  and  others]  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing their  own  party,  in  order,  as  they  in  their  strong  language  said,  to  wipe  out 
all  frontier  Indians  they  could  find  on  the  plains.  —  Rtpcri  of  Com.  of  Indian 
4fair$for  1854,  p.  90. 

The  Pima  Indians  have  got  up  another  quarrel  with  the  Apaches,  and  have 
mastered  upwards  of  a  thousand  warriors  to  give  them  battle.  It  is  their  deter- 
mination to  '*  wipe  out  the  Apaches,"  or,  as  the}*  express  it,  to  eat  them  up 
entirely,  which  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  —  AUa  Oaltfomian, 
July,  1858. 

**  We  are  coming  to  Lawrence,"  said  the  Missourians,  "  in  a  few  dajs,  to  wipe 
out  the  damned  abolition  city,  and  to  kill  and  drive  off  every  one  of  the  inhab- 
itants." —  Mrt.  Robinaon*»  Kanmu,  p.  222. 

The  Mormon  militia  under  Brigham  Young  intend  to  take  a  stand  at  the  pass 
in  the  mountains  near  Bear  River,  with  the  certainty  of  wiping  out  the  U.  S. 
forces  sent  against  them.  —  Letter  from  Utah,  N.  T.  Times,  Nov.,  1857. 

The  *^  Boston  Pilot,"  in  speaking  of  the  **  fight  in  the  New  York 

Democratic  Convention  between  Tammany  and  anti-Tammany," 

says:  — 

The  existence  of  a  party  within  a  party,  and  the  inner  one  a  close  corporation 
controlling  the  other,  is  a  dangerous  principle,  and  one  that  should  be  wiped  out. 

To  wipe  out  a  stock  operator  is  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  and  means  to 
entangle  him  in  a  stock  transaction  until  he  loses  his  footing  and 
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fails  utterly.    It  is  one  of  the  malignancies  and  craelties  of  the 
street.  —  Medhery^  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street ,  p.  138. 

Wire,  Wires.  The  electric  telegraph;  conveyance  by  means  of  the 
wires. 

For  a  week  past  we  have  had  no  wire  commtmication  further  East  than  •  .  . 
N,  r.  Tribune. 

To  "Wire.    To  send  a  message  over  the  telegraph  wires. 

Wired  np.    Irritated;  provoked. 

Wire-Bdge.  The  wire-edge  of  a  tool  is  that  stage  in  the  process  of 
sharpening,  it,  when  a  delicate  roll  or  strip  of  metal  resembling  a 
fine  wire  still  adheres  to  the  edge,  and  which  of  course  must  be 
removed  before  the  implement  can  be  in  proper  order  to  cut.  Some 
persons,  however,  seem  to  imagine  that  a  wire-edge  is  a  fine  edge, 
and  hence  absurdly  use  the  term  in  such  phrases  as  to  taJce  off  the 
wire-edge  of  one's  appetite,  of  a  horse's  spirit,  &c. 

He  trotted  the  first  mile  in  2.55,  and  the  second  in  2.46,  and  was  then 
stopped.  On  commencing  again,  he  had,  of  course,  lost  the  **  wire-edge  **  of  his 
speed,  yet  he  trotted  nineteen  miles  in  57.43.  —  N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Time*. 

Wire-pullers  or  Wire- Workers.  A  term  denoting  those  who,  by 
their  secret  plots  and  intrigues,  control  the  movements  of  the  pup- 
pets on  the  political  stage. 

The  coming  contest  is  to  decide  whether  the  people  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing a  chief  magistrate  of  their  own  selection,  or  only  the  privilege  of  electing  one 
of  two  candidates  whom  self-elected  cliques  of  nominators  choose  to  designate. 
The  Philadelphia  Convention  will  assemble  on  Wednesday.  Already  that  city 
is  filled  with  wire^uUeri,  public  opinion  manufacturers,  embxyo  cabinet  officers, 
ftiture  ambassadors,  and  the  whole  brood  of  political  make-shifts,  who  contrive 
to  live  out  of  the  public  purse  by  abusing  public  credulity.  —  N.  Y.  Mirror^ 
June  5,  1848. 

In  another  case,  at  a  nominating  convention,  a  "surprise  candidate,**  youthful 
in  age,  and  in  all  other  qualifications  far  inferior  to  his  competitors,  obtained  the 
nomination.  There  was  no  longer  any  surprise  about  the  matter,  when  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  wire^worker*  in  convention  had  a  deep  interest 
in  a  particular  suit  at  law,  to  which  their  candidate  was  pledged  to  give  a  judg- 
ment in  their  favor,  in  case  of  being  the  judge.  —  Nat.  Intelligencer,  Sept.  20, 
1858. 

Wire-pulling  or  Wire-inrorking.     Political  managing. 

Those  who  were  candidates  for  office  in  either  house  [of  the  legislative  aaem- 
bly  of  N.  Mexico]  and  their  friends  began  the  system  of  electioneering,  so  preva> 
lent  in  other  sections  of  the  Union ;  and  the  few  days  that  intervened  between 
the  arrival  of  the  members  and  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  were  spent  in  ic»W- 
puUingy  log-rolling,  and  all  the  other  strategic  movements  known  in  modem 
politics.  — />avu,  El  Gringo,  p.  251. 
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'Wlre-'Worm.  (Elater  Uneatus,)  The  name  Wire-worm  is  given 
by  farmers  to  the  larviB  of  various  species  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  genus  Elater,  of  which  a  large  number  are  known  both  in 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  These  larve  are  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive, feeding  upon  the  roots  and  the  underground  stems  of  wheat, 
Indian-corn,  grape-vines,  and  most  varieties  of  cultivated  vegetables. 

^77lBdom  Tooth.  A  large,  back  double-tooth;  familiarly  so  called 
because  appearing  comparatively  late,  as  it  were  after  the  person 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  wisdom.  —  Webster, 

To  wise.  A  spinning  top  is  said  to  wise^  when  it  inclines  from  the 
perpendicidar. 

^77Uih-Bone  or  Wlahing-Bone.  The  breastbone  of  a  fowl  is  so  famil- 
iarly called,  especially  by  children,  from  a  custom  connected  with  it. 
The  bone,  after  being  dried,  is  taken  by  two  persons,  who  hold 
each  shank  between  their  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  then  pull 
until  it  breaks,  at  the  same  time  wishing  for  something  The  one 
in  whose  fingers  the  larger  portion  remains,  it  is  said,  will  have  his 
toish.     See  PuUinff-Bone. 

^T^ishy-inrashy.  Weak ;  insipid ;  trashy.  —  Carres  Craven  Glossary. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  poor  literature;  as,  **  This  novel  is  a 
toishtf'Washy  affair."    Poor  liquor  is  called  by  the  same  term. 

^77itneBB-Treea.  In  newly  settled  countries  at  the  West,  every  mile 
square  is  marked  by  '*  blazed  "  trees,  and  the  comers  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  stakes,  whose  place  is  pointed  out  by  trees  called 
witness-trees.  —  Mrs.  ClaverSf   Western  Clearings^  p.  3. 

To  wizssle.  To  shrink  up;  to  wrinkle;  to  be  shrank;  to  be  wrinkled. 
New  England. 

^77olfl8h.     Savage.     A  Western  word. 

Ton  most  fight  or  play ;  so  take  your  choice,  for  I  feel  most  wo{/2(&  and  savage- 
rous.  —  Sam  Slick,  3d  Ser.,  p.  117. 

They  *d  been  tigrhtin*  the  barrel  of  whiskey  mightily  oomin*  np,  and  were 
perfectly  wolfith  arter  some  har  of  the  dog.  —  PorUr^t  Tales  qf  ike  South-weatf 
p.  121. 

"WolTerinea.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  who  are  said 
to  be  so  called  from  the  large  number  of  the  mischievous  prairie 
wolves  found  there. 

Woman's  Rights.  A  question  involving  the  political,  industrial, 
educational,  and  general  social  status  of  women,  and  their  legal 
rights  and  disabilities.  This  movement  began  in  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  in  connection  with  the  antl- 
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slavery  agitation,  with  which  it  at  first  identified  itself.    For  a  dew 
statement  of  the  question,  see  AppUton^s  American  Cyclopedia. 

Wimtnen*t  rigkUy  unmmen*»  rights^  I  wonder  how  many  more  fools  are  goin*  a 
caperin*  round  the  oonntrj'  preachm*  *em  up.  Fm  sick  of  wimmen^s  righU^  I 
don't  believe  in  *em.  —  Betty  Bobbet^  p.  85. 

Woman's  Rights'  Convention.  An  assemblage  of  peisons  who  en« 
deavor  by  public  discussions  to  improve  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  women. 

Thousands  of  parrots  passed  over,  with  their  peculiar  short  and  qaemlous  nets. 
In  the  morning  and  towards  night,  they  kept  up  the  most  vehement  chattering,  all 
talking  and  none  listening,  after  the  manner  of  a  Woman^»  Rights*  ConvtnAm.  — 
E.  G.  Squier^  Waikna,  p.  89. 

Women-FoUu.  Women,  especially  the  female  members  of  a  house- 
hold. **  The  women-folks  will  be  impatient  till  you  come.*'  This 
redundant  expression  is  common  in  rural  districts,  and  equally  so  is 
its  counterpart,  *' men-folks." 

Wondera.     In  Nantucket,  a  kind  of  cake. 

Wood-Beetle.     A  large,  coleopterous  insect.     A  correspondent  of  the 

"N".  Y.  Tribune,**  writing  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  says:—* 

Its  dank,  deep  forests  generate  wood-bteUett  snakes,  and  all  mann«r  of  oeepiag 
tilings :  if  in  your  bliss  of  ignorance  you 'don't  know  what  a  toood-beeth  is,  pictore 
an  enormously  exaggerated  black  bug,  with  shining  shell  and  body  long  as  the 
width  of  this  "Tribune"  column,  who,  uninvited,  sails  in  at  your  evening 
window,  and  anchors  himself  by  multitudinous  legs  to  your  arm. 

Woodbine.     See  Virginia  Creeper. 

Woodchnok.  (^Arctomga  monax.^  The  ground-hog,  a  rodent  mam- 
mal of  the  marmot  tribe.    It  burrows,  and  is  dormant  in  winter. 

Webster's  Dictionary  gives  Woodshock  as  a  name  of  the  Pecan  or 
Fisher  {Maries  Canadensis)^  and  Woodchuck  for  the  (^Arctomys 
monax)^  with  a  reference  to  '*  cAucib,**  as  if  the  name  was  com- 
pounded from  **  wood  *'  and  '*  chuck."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption 
(like  woodshock)  of  the  vulg.  name  of  the  Fisher ^  —  misapplied  to 
tiie  Ground-hog.  This  name  was  formerly  written  ^^  woodshaw,^' 
*^  woodschock,**  and  ^^wejaek.**  See  N.  JB.  General  Reg.,  Vol.  XI. 
p.  219.  Modem  Chippewa,  o-jeeg  or  o-cheek  ;  Shawnee,  dchhikah. 
Yea,  verily,  this  is  like  a  woodchuck  in  clover.  ~  Margaret^  p.  48. 

My  dear  hearers,  I  *ve  been  trying  to  beat  [certain  truths]  into  you  wHh  a  ser- 
monizing sledge-hammer ;  and  you  appear  to  be  as  stupid  as  woodekucks  in  winter. 
Dow^i  Semums,  Vol.  III.  p.  156. 

^^ooding-Plaoe.  A  station  on  the  banks  of  a  river  where  the  steam- 
boats stop  to  take  in  supplies  of  wood. 

Wood-Lot.    A  piece  of  land  where  wood  for  fuel,  &c.,  grows* 
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Wood-Meeting.  The  name  given  by  the  MonnonB  to  a  Camp- 
meeting. 

Wood-Rlck.     A  pile  of  wood. 

From  wood-riekt  and  stone  walls  the  soldien  did  good  execatlon  with  their 
gnns.  —  5<.  Loui$  Democrat, 

To  iNTOod  up.  1.  To  lay  in  a  supply  of  wood,  as  a  steamboat  at  a 
landing-place.  The  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in 
their  long  voyages,  are  obliged  to  make  frequent  stops  for  this 
purpose. 

The  process  of  woodinp'^  is  one  of  the  first  the  passenger  is  made  acquainted 
with.  The  steamer  approaches  a  dreary  shore,  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that 
ciyilized  man  has  ever  set  his  foot  upon  it  for  many  miles  above  or  below,  save 
the  wood-pile  and  a  small  cabin  of  the  rudest  description.  The  terms  are  usually 
agreed  upon  before  the  boat  touches  the  bank ;  and,  when  it  does,  fifteen  or  twenty 
hands  throw  on  board  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords,  at  a  price  varjring  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  for  which  the  woodman  pockets  his  money  and  seems  a  happy  man 
although  cut  off  from  the  world.  —  N,  Y,  Tribune,  1848. 

2.  To  take  a  dram.     Western. 

The  same  term  is  used  on  railways  where  wood  is  still  used  for 
locomotives,  but  never  when  coal  is  used. 

The  New  London  Northern  Railroad  will  return  to  coal  burning  in  its  passenger 
locomotives,  and  a  saving  of  ten  minutes  will  be  gained  by  not  having  to  stop  to 
wood  up.  —  Norwich  Courier. 

W^€hA  over  the  Byes.  To  draw  the  toool  ever  one's  eye*  is  to  impose 
upon  one,  take  one  in. 

Elder  Sniffles  ain*t  so  big  a  fool  as  to  have  the  wool  drawed  over  hie  eyes  by  such 
trash  as  Sail  Hugle.  —  Widow  BedoU  Paper; 

^77ooll7-Heada«  A  term  applied  in  the  first  place  to  Negroes,  and 
then  to  anti-slavery  politicians. 

The  law,  it  seems,  it  didn't  work  exactly  as  it  ought, 

Tliongh  Greeley  kept  a  sayin*  so,  and  so  his  readers  thought. 

They  *re  mighty  bright,  them  wooUy^eadtf  they  think  they  find  a  prise, 

If  they  can  only  pull  their  wool  o'er  other  people's  eyes. 

New  York  pc^er. 

VTona  Fence.  A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  zig-zag  manner;  also  called 
a  Virginia  fence.     See  Stake  and  Rider, 

Mr.  Haskell,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Tennessee,  told  a  story  about  a  man  in 
his  *'diggins,**  who  was  once  struck  by  *' Joe  Larkins,"  by  which  he  was  knocked 
at  least  forty  rods.  He  fell  against  a  worm  fence^  and  carried  away  about  forty 
panels,  rail-riders  and  all.  —  N,  Y,  Mirror. 

We  drove  Master  Jack  about  the  common,  until  we  had  hemmed  him  in  an 
angle  of  a  worm/enee.  —  W.  Irving^  Wnl^erfe  Mooet,  p.  SSL 
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Worrlment.    Trouble,  anxiety. 

The  worriment  we  have  lately  had  aboat  money  has  set  you  a  dreaming.  — 
8€UH  SHd^y  Human  Ifaiurt. 

Worrisome.    In  the  condition  to  be  worried. 

In  her  discussion  with  Mrs.  Victoria  W on  the  subject  of  free 

love  and  marriage,  Miss  Betsy  Bobbet  says:  — 

When  a  man  realizes  that  he  can,  if  he  wants  to,  start  np  and  many  a  womas 
beibre  breakfast,  and  get  divorced  before  dinner,  and  have  a  new  one  before 
sapper,  it  has  a  tendency  to -make  him  onstiddy  and  worruome.  —  Bet$jf  BMet, 
p.  826. 

Worst  Blind.  Used  in  such  phrases  as,  **  I  gave  him  the  worst  kind  of 
a  licking.''  Also  adverbitdly;  as,  *^  I  licked  him  the  worst  Hruf," 
t.  e.  in  the  worst  manner  possible,  most  severely. 

^7onld.  •<  Will  "  and  <'  Would  '*  employed  instead  of  *'  shall  "  and 
<*  should; "  and  conversely.     See  Shall  and  Should. 

Wrapper.     1.     A  loose  dress  or  gown. 

Her  dress  was  a  blae-striped  linen  short-gown,  wrqfper,  or  long-^ort,  a  ooaas 
petticoat,  checked  apron,  &c.  —  Margaret^  p.  14. 

2.  An  under-shirt. 

^77rappera.     See  Leggings. 

Wrath.  Like  all  wrath  is  a  Southern  phrase,  meaning  violently, 
vehemently,  angrily. 

There  ain*t  much  to  interest  the  traveller  on  the  railroad  from  Hambmg  to 
Charleston.  Most  of  the  passengers  in  the  car  were  preachers  what  had  been  np 
to  Augusta  to  attend  the  convention.  They  was  the  dryest  set  of  old  codgers  I 
ever  met  with,  till  the  jolting  of  the  cars  shook  np  their  ideas  a  little,  and  then 
they  fell  to  disputin*  /iibe  all  wrath.  —  Major  Jonet''4  TravtU. 

Wmthy.    Very  angry.     A  colloquial  word.  — Webster. 

**  Oh !  yon  *re  wrathy,  ain*t  ye  ?  Why,  I  didn't  mean  nothin*  bat  what  was 
civil  I  —  Mn.  Clover^ $  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

The  general  was  as  wrathy  as  thunder ;  and,  when  he  gets  his  dander  up,  it*8 
no  joke.  —  Mt^or  Downing* $  Lettert,  p.  84. 

Wreokera.  A  gang  of  Baltimore  rowdies.  They  call  themselves 
Canton  Rachers,  perhaps  from  their  propensity  of  racking  out  a 
neighborhood. 

Wonat,  for  once.     To  umnst,  for  at  once.     Vulgar. 

If  you  acknowledge  the  usurper  Hayes,  you  leave  me  stranded  and  helplen, 
and  I  might  as  well  leave  the  comers  at  wuntt. — Petrolemn  V.  Natby^  April, 
18n. 
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Y. 

Yahoos.    Greenhorns;  back  country  louts.    South-western. 

Yaller.    A  Tulgar  pronunciation  of  yellow. 

Tarn.  (Genus  DioscorecL)  A  large  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  various 
climbing  plants  growing  in  tropical  America,  which  forms  a  whole- 
some and  palatable  food.  English  people  often  confound  this  with 
sweet  potatoes. 

Yank.    1.  A  jerk.    New  England; 

In  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  New- Year's  Address  of  the  carrier 
of  **  The  Age/'  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Maine,  the  Carrier 
Boy  asks  the  spirit  of  Edgeu*  A.  Foe  to  write  him  a  few  lines:  — 

The  poet  looks  wild  at  the  blae-eyed  child, 

Then  clutches  him  by  the  hair, 
And  makes  him  abide  by  the  chimney-side. 

As  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair,  — 

Pulls  up  the  machine,  and  with  dreadful  mien 

He  oils  each  rusty  wheel, 
Then  seizes  the  crank,  and  with  many  a  yanib 

Brings  oat  a  poetic  squeal. 

The  Anstin  (Texas)  *^  Leader"  says  that  the  grasshopper  country  would  make 
a  good  poultry  region,  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  verse :  — 

A  graMhopper  sat  on  a  sweet  potato  vine, 

When  up  came  a  turkey  gobbler  and  jfcadeed  him  off  behind. 

2.  An  abbreviation  of  Yankee ;  a  term  universally  applied  by  the 

Ck)nfederates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies. 

To  yank.    1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.    New  England. 
2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly. 

Yankee.  1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  England,  but 
applied  by  foreigners  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
The  name  [  Yengees  or  Yenkees]  was  originally  given  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  to  the  English  colonists,  being  the  nearest  sound 
they  could  give  for  **  English."  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  who  applied  the  term  in  contempt  to  all  the 
people  of  New  England.  During  the  American  Revolution,  it  was 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  British  soldiers.  —  Note  to  the  Poetical 
Works  of  J.  TrumbtUl. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  has  no 
doubt  that  the  word  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Indians  '*  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  the  national  name  of  the  English,  which  they  pro- 
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nounced  Yengees.**  Furthermore,  he  says,  the  Indians  *'6ay  they 
know  the  Yengees  [i.  e.  the  New  Englanders],  and  can  distingoish 
them  by  their  dress  and  personal  appearance,  and  that  they  were 
considered  as  less  cruel  than  the  Virginians,  or  Long  Kniyes.  The 
English  proper  they  call  Saggenash."  —  Indian  Nations ,  p.  192. 

Judge  Durfee,  in  his  poem  called  **  Whatcheer,  or  Roger  WiliianB 
in  Banishment,"  thus  mentions  the  English  under  this  name:  — 

"  Ha!  Fen^ee,**  eaid  the  Sachem,  **  wouldet  thou  go 

To  soothe  the  hungry  panther  scenting  blood  ?  **  —  Canto  HI.  32. 

Base  Wampanoag!  we  '11  deTonr  that  clan, 

And  drive  the  Tengeet  back  o*er  ocean  blue.  —  Canto  lY.  38. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  word  in  ** Notes  and  Queries" 

(1852,  p.  57),   by  Mr.  T.  Westcott,  of  Philadelphia,  contains  a 

letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grordon,  giving  an  account  of  the  skirmishes 

at  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  which  he  says:  — 

Thejr  [the  British  troops]  were  roughly  handled  by  the  Yankees,  a  tenn  of 
reproach  for  the  New  Englanders,  when  applied  by  the  regulars. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  glass  of  whiskey  sweetened  with  molasses; 
a  common  beverage  in  the  country. 

You  fine  Miss  Boston  ladjr  gaj, 

For  this  your  speech  I  thank  ye, 
Call  on  me  when  you  come  this  way, 

And  take  a  dxam  of  Yankee. 

FtMienden,  Yankee  Doodle  Song. 

Tankeedom.  A  term,  like  the  foregoing,  applied  at  the  South  to 
New  England. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1876,  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Martin,  D.D.,  delivered  the  oration,  in  which  he  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  — 

It  is  with  mingled  feeling  of  sorrow  and  satisfaction  that  I  to-day  recall  the 
issues  of  1860  and  1861.  We  all  mourn  the  loss  of  our  glorious  dead  and  heroic 
fallen.  The  South  is  to-day  ruled  over  by  the  miserable  thrall  of  Yankeedom; 
i>ut  they  cannot  muzzle  our  chivalry  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  lost  cause.  — 
Cor.  ofN.  Y.  Times,  TAsy  11, 1876. 

Yankeedom  region  and  rule  of  Yankees.  Located  as  it  is  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt  and  of  Yankeedom  in  this  State  [Illinois],  it  has  done  a  good  work  ia  both 
sections.  —  Chicago  Cor.  of  The  Independent. 

Tankee  Doodle.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  term  Yankee  Doodle ^  and  of  the  well-known  tune  which  bears 
this  name,  without  coming  as  yet  to  any  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. In  England,  the  air  has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  It  appears  that  the  doggerel  verses  that  are  sung 
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to  it  can  claim  nearly  as  respectable  an  antiquity.  This,  however, 
18  not  all.  The  song  is  said  to  be  identical  with  one  snng  by  the 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  Netherlands.  Kossuth  and  his  fellow 
Hungarians,  when  in  this  country,  are  said  to  have  recognized  it  as 
one  of  the  old  national  airs  of  their  native  land.  And  recently  Mr. 
Buckingham  Smith,  our  then  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  has 
asserted  that  it  is  the  ancient  Sword  Dance  of  the  Biscayans. 

Yon  may  talk  aboat  your  "  Dixie's  Land," 

And  sing  it  like  a  noodle : 
The  good  old  tnne  for  North  and  South 

Is  fainoas  Yankee  Doodle  !  —  Song  from  the  HebeJUon  Record, 

Tankee  Doodledom.    A  term  applied  at  the  South  to  New  England. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  on  the  **  Death  of  Lincoln  Despotism,' 

which  appeared  in  1861 :  — 

The  Grans  and  his  cavalrj  will  follow  in  their  track. 
And  drive  them  in  the  Atlantic,  or  safely  bring  them  back, 
And  hold  them  till  Abe  Lincoln,  and  all  his  Northern  scorn. 
Shall  own  our  independence  of  Yankee  Doodiedom, 

Richmond  Despatch, 

Tankeefied.     After  the  Yankee  fashion ;  like  a  Yankee. 

The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  a  bit  of  stick  in  the  most  Yankeefied  way  possi- 
ble. — A  Straff  Yankee  in  Texasy  p.  118. 

Tankeela&d.     1.  New  England.    2.  The  United  States. 

Tardaman.    A  man  employed  in  the  yard  of  a  railroad  station. 

Teath,  for  earth.    A  vulgar  pronunciation  among  the  illiterate  at  the 

South. 

Why,  yon  don*t  look  like  the  same  man.  I  never  should  have  know*d  yon. 
What  apon  yeaCA  has  brung  you  out  so?  "  —  Major  Jones''s  Sketches, 

Teathqnake,  for  earthquake,  A  Southern  vulgarism,  like  the  previous 
word. 

The  Qirard  College  is  all  solid  brick  and  marble.  Fire  can*t  get  hold  of  wood 
enough  to  raise  a  blaze,  and  the  walls  are  so  thick  and  strong  that  nothin*  short 
of  Florida  lightnin*  or  a  South  American  yeathquake  couldn't  knock  it  down. — 
Major  Joneses  Sketches. 

Tellow.  A  term  applied  to  colored  boys  and  girls  whose  complexion 
tends  towards  white;  those  of  a  darker  hue  are  called  **  brown." 

Law  sakee,  Miss  Phillis,  does  you  tink  I  has  no  sense  ?  I  hate  a  yaller  gal  aa 
I  do  pizen.  —  Sam  Slickj  Human  Nature, 

Tellow-Bird.  A  small  incessorial  bird  of  the  family  of  FringiUidie, 
or  finches  {Carduelis  Americana  of  Brisson).  The  summer  plum- 
age of  the  male  is  a  rich  lemon>yellow,  with  black  wings  and  tail, 
the  former  tipped  and  edged  with  white.  In  winter,  the  yellow  is 
changed  to  a  brown  olive.  —  Wilson,  Ornithology. 

40 
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Tellow  Boy.    Gold  coin  of  any  denomination. 

Tellow  Cover.  (Pron.  yaller  kiver,)  A  notice  of  dismissal  from 
goyemment  employment.  So  called  from  its  being  nsnally  encloKd 
in  a  yellow  envelope. 

Tellcw-ccvered  Literatare.  The  cheap  sensation-novels  and  trashy 
magazines  hawked  by  newsboys  and  abounding  at  railway  stations; 
so  called  from  the  color  of  their  covers,  in  which  their  publishen 
most  delight  to  send  them  forth. 

Tellcvr-Hammer.  (Picas  auraius,)  The  popular  name  of  the  Golden- 
winged  Woodpecker,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  It  is  known 
by  other  names  in  difiterent  parts  of  the  country,  as  High-hde, 
Yacker,  Clape,  &c.    See  Clape. 

Tellow-  Jack.  A  term  for  the  yellow  fever,  which  probably  originated 
among  seamen;  a  yellow  flag  (a  flag  being  called  &  jack)  being 
generally  displayed  at  naval  hospitals,  or  from  vessels  at  quarantine, 
to  denote  \he  existence  of  contagious  disease. 

Tello^ir  Jacket.     A  small  wasp,  well  known  for  its  terrible  sting. 

Tellow  Root.  {Zanihorhiza  apiifoUa.)  A  plant  whose  roots  are 
used  as  a  dye  by  the  Indians,  and  for  medical  purposes.  Also, 
Hydrastis  Canadensis,  Yellow  Puccoon. 

Tellow-Throat.    A  small  singing  bird  of  the  warbler  species. 

Tellow-Wood.  (Cladrastis  tinctoria.)  One  of  the  handsomest 
flowering  trees  of  the  locust  family,  growing  in  mountainous  regions 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing. 

Tengae.  The  Indian  form  of  **  Yankee,"  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  pronunciation  of  that  word.     See  Yankee. 

Terb.    Herb.     Southern  States.     (Cf.  Sp.  yerba.) 

Tore.  A  Southern  pronunciation  for  here.  The  lower  classes  in 
England  say  **  this  'ere  thing.'* 

**  Why  is  it,  my  aoD,  thit  when  yon  drop  yonr  bread  and  butter,  it  u  alwayi 
batter  nide  down  ?  " 

"I  don*t  know.  It  hadn't  onghter,  had  it  The  strongest  side  ought  to  be 
nppexinost,  hadn't  it,  ma?  And  this  ytre  is  the  strongest  batter  I  ever  seed."  — 
Cairo  {Illifunt)  Timet,  Feb.  28, 1855. 

Topon.  (Ilex  vomitoria,)  North  Carolina  tea.  A  plant  indigenons 
to  North  Carolina;  and  when  the  leaves  are  dried  by  slow  heat,  sod 
infused  in  water,  it  is  used  as  a  beverage.  It  is  slightly  intoxicat- 
ing. It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  plants  as  the  celebrated  Mat6 
(Ilex  Parnguayensis)  of  South  America. 
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Tbu  bet  I  The  most  positiTe  muiner  of  aflftrmatian.  Be  asBured;  oar- 
tainly.    The  ezpression  originated  in  California. 

To  little  Hany,  yesterdftj,  — 

Mt  grandchild,  aged  two,  — 
I  said,  '*  Ton  love  Grandpa  ?  *'  said  he, 

"  Tou  bei  your  boots  I  do.'*  ^  Gr«mdpa*s  BcXUoquy, 

"'FHend,*  said  I  to  a  Jehu,  whose  breath  suggested  gin, 
'  Can  thee  convey  me  straightway  to  a  reputable  inn? ' 
His  answer's  gross  irrelevance  I  shall  not  soon  fbrget, 
Instead  of  simply  yea  or  nay,  he  gruffly  said,  **  Tou  bet.** 

Buffalo  CoMn'er,  A  Myttified  Quaker, 

Do  yon  reckon  a  man  has  got  as  many  lives  as  a  cat  ?  Bot  you  bet  he  *s  awful 
dead  now.  ^Marh  Twam^  Roughing  It^  p.  833. 

We  find  the  following  anecdote  relating  to  the  policy  or  measures 

of  the  new  administration:  — 

"What  we  want  is  new  men  and  new  measures,"  said  a  politician  to  an  old 
darkey.  "Tes,  dat's  so,  boss,"  said  the  ancient  African:  "de  groceiy  man 
doesn't  give  us  but  bout  nine  qnarta  to  de  peck,  and  I  goes  in  for  de  new  meas- 
ures, yon  &et'* 

Ton  don't!  For  you  donH  say  so!  i.  e.  really!  indeed!  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  "  Mr.  Grimaldi  threw  a  back  somerset  out  of  a 
three-story  window. "    *  *  Now,  you  donU  /  * '  or  *  *  You  don  *t  say.  *  * 

Ton'mis  and  We'ona.    For  you  and  we.    Developed  during  the  late 

dvil  war. 

We  repeat  the  remark. 

And  our  language  is  square, 
Tliat  a  man  who  is  dark, 

And  has  kmks  in  his  hair, 
Isn't  coming  to  college  with  we'tMu, 
And  we  *unt  consent  to  be  there. 

Princeton f  of  Princeton  CoU.,  Kew  Jertey. 

Tnoa.  The  American  name  of  the  Mandioca  or  tapioca  root;  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  botanical  genus  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet 
(which  see).    A  late  book  of  trayels  in  Mexico  calls  this  plant 

Tnoker.    See  Clape, 

Z. 

Zanja.     (Span.,  pron.  thanf-ha.}    A  ditch  or  trench;  sometimes  used 

like  the  (icequias  for  irrigating  lands. 
Zaojera   (Span. ,  pron.  thaf^-hi-ro.}  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge 

of  ditches,  when  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Zapote.    See  Sapote. 
Zeewan.    See  Seaioan, 
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Zu-sn.    A  common  name  in  the  Union  aimy  for  the  Zouatet,  during 
the  late  rebellion. 

Mj  love  is  a  Zt^-tu  bo  gallant  and  bold ; 

He  *i  rough,  and  he  *s  handeome,  Bcaroe  nineteen  jeare  old. 

Comic  Bims* 
Once  again  I  —  the  hoars  are  fleeting; 

Drinking  is  the  soldier's  trick : 

Hark  I  the  drum  the  roll-call  *s  beating,  — 

Scatter,  Zoo-tooi,  **  doable  quick  I  '* 

Song,  Tie  Zoo-aoo't  ToatL 
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A. 

Aborlg;liial.  A  word  often  applied  to  an  Amerioan  Indian;  and 
**  aboriginals  "  for  **  aborigines.''    Comp.  Abergoins. 

Ahead.  To  **  get  ahead  of,"  to  outwit  or  outdo,  by  superior  sagacity 
or  activity. 

Air-Hole.  Unfrozen  spots  in  the  ice  in  the  main  current  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  do  not  freeze.  These  openings  left  by  nature 
enable  the  great  ice-bridge  at  Montreal  to  hold. 

All-Btanding.  **  He  was  brought  up  all-standing,^'  i.  e.  was  stopped 
suddenly  and  completelyi  when  in  full  movement,  after  the  manner 
of  a  ship  running  aground  when  under  full  sail. 

Anthraeite.     See  Hard  Coal,  in  body  of  book. 
Applo-Sauce.    A  sauce  made  of  stewed  apples.     See  Apple-Butter^ 
in  body  of  book. 

Aatem  of  the  Lighter.  An  expression  sometimes  used  to  signify 
one's  failure  in  an  undertaking. 

B. 

Back  Seat  A  position  of  inferior  order.  **  He  will  have  to  take  a 
hack  seat,**  said  of  a  politician  who  has  lost  caste  with  his  party. 

Backset  Pressed  upon  from  behind.  —  Johnson,  A  check  to  the  prog- 
ress of  any  thing.  This  obsolete  word  is  coming  into  use  again. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  letter  to  the  '*  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  Nov.  24, 
1877,  on  the  advance  of  Kitualism,  says :  — 

The  popular  view  of  the  case  is  that  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Seymour,  and  shortly 
after  Dr.  DeKoven,  when  snocessively  elected  to  the  Episcopate  of  Illinois,  gava 
the  whole  Ritualistic  movement  such  a  backset  that  it  is  no  longer  dangerous. 

He  suffered  the  Israelites  to  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  the  seas,  backset  with 
Pharaoh's  whole  power.  —  Anderson,  Exposition  upon  Benedidus,  fol.  71, 1673. 
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Bad  Egg.  An  inveterate  rascal;  a  hopelessly  ill-disposed  fellow;  aa 
irredeemably  unfortunate  speculation;  in  short,  any  person,  animal, 
thing,  or  proceeding,  devoid  of  any  good  feature. 

Bag  of  Wind.    A  boastful,  conceited  fellow. 

Baker.  A  small  portable  tin  oven  in  which  bread  is  baked.  Mr. 
Webster  calls  this  an  Americanism. 

Bakes.  One's  original  stake  in  a  game,  a  juvenile  term;  as,  *^  I  will 
stop  when  I  get  my  bakes^^*  said  by  a  boy  playing  marbles. 

Basilar.  Lower.  *^ Basilar  instincts;"  *'dcMi/ar  powers."  This  is 
a  great  word  with  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher.  Originally  with  a  phy- 
siological meaning. 

Bealmy.  A  swelling.  Pennsylvania.  (Ang.-Saz.)  A  boil,  or  a  hot, 
inflamed  tumor.  —  Wright^  Prov.  Die, 

Begin.  '*  This  fruit  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  the  other."  "  This 
novel  doesn't  begin  to  be  as  good,"  &c.  These  and  similar  expres- 
sions are  very  common. 

No  "  breatbing-ships  **  e*er  will  begin  to  sapplant 
Tbe  Kbips  rusbed  along  by  omnipotent  steam. 

Wm.  Boyd  on  Steam  r.  Hoi  Air,  BoaUm  Traveller,  May  83, 1855. 

BeU-Puneh.     See  Gong-Punch,  in  body  of  book. 

Bendolers.  **  Running  bendolers  "  is  a  phrase  given  by  boys  to  the 
pastime  of  jumping  from  cake  to  cake  of  broken  ice.  See  TiddUes, 
in  body  of  book. 

Better-beat.     Any  thing  better  than  good,  something  better  than  the 

best.  —  Rev,  W,  H,  Channing,     This  divine,  in  an  address  at  the 

annual  meeting,  1877,  pf  the  Boston  Children's  Mission  to  the 

Children  of  the  Destitute,  said:  — 

You  know,  Brother  Collier  put  us  second-best.  I  never  like  to  be  second-best 
.  .  .  Did  you  ever  bear  tbe  word,  *'  the  better-best  **  f  .  .  .  And  did  not  the  ques- 
tion come  to  you,  What  was  the  better  best  t  There  is  something  better  than 
good,  something  better  than  the  best :  it  is  the  better  beet. 

Big  Thing.  A  grand  speculation  or  profitable  acquisition;  an  affair 
of  special  advantage. 

Black  Diamonds.     Lumps,  small  or  large,  of  anthracite  coal. 

Blanket-waisted.  Cattle  distinguished  by  a  broad  band  of  white 
hair  completely  encircling  the  body. 

Bloody  Shirt.     (Omitted  in  its  place.)     See  Shirt,  in  body  of  book. 

Blow-Bladder.  '*  A  bUno-bladder  figure  for  it,"  a  price  inflated 
beyond  all  reason. 
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Bob.  The  carcass  of  a  calf  prematurely  bom;  veal  so  immature  that 
its  sale  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Boston  Crackera.  A  favorite  kind  of  cracker  or  biscuit  made  in 
Boston,  which  has  a  high  reputation.  See  Cracker  2,  in  body  of 
book. 

Bottle-Head.  (S.  Helvotica.)  The  black-bellied  plover;  also  called 
**  beetle-head  *'  and  "  green  head." 

Bonnott.  To  get  the  grand  bounce  is  to  be  dismissed  from  service; 
particularly  from  an  office  under  government. 

To  break  for  Taller  Timber.  To  leave  one  hiding-place  for  another 
more  secure,  as  a  wild  animal  or  a  criminal  runs  from  a  lesser  covert 
to  the  woods. 

Brlok-Top.     Same  as  Sorrel-Top j  which  see. 

Bnllglne.     A  cant  term  for  a  locomotive  engine. 

Bull- Whacking.     Driving  an  ox-team. 

Toa  will  fiad  some  graduate  of  Tale  College  bull-whacking  his  own  team  from 
the  river  to  his  mines,  looking  as  if  he  had  never  seen  soap  and  water.  — 
MeClure,  Rocky  Hfountaim,  p.  109. 

Bnrean.  (Fr.,  a  writing-table.)  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes,  &c., 
especially  made  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  This  sense 
comes  naturally  from  the  original  French  word.  —  Webster,  In 
England,  the  article  is  invariably  called  a  **  chest  of  drawers.'' 

To  bnsheL    (Germ,  buszen,  to  mend.)    To  repair  garments. 

Bnaheler,  Bushelman.  From  the  verb  bushel.  A  tailor's  assistant, 
whose  business  it  is  to  repair  garments. 

Butter-Fingera.  A  derisive  term  for  a  person  awkward  with  the 
hands,  as  a  lad  unskilful  in  catching  a  ball. 

Butterfly.  A  small  bow  of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  made  for 
attachment  to  the  collar-button,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
cravat,  without  passing  around  the  neck. 

C. 

To  oadgeL  To  cross-stitch.  A  familiar  word  in  every  household. 
Every  woman  who  uses  her  needle  knows  what  cadgeliing  is. 

This  very  old  English  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Dictionaries 
or  Provincial  Glossaries,  except  in  those  of  Ualliwell  and  Wright, 
who  have   Cadge ^  *'  to  bind  or  to  tie,"  a  term  in  making  bone- 
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lace.    Both  quote  from  Palsgrave:  "  I  cadge  a  garment,  I  set  lystes 
in  the  lynyng  to  keep  the  plyghtes  in  order." 

Canada  Thistle.  (Cirsium  (Carduus)  arvense.)  A  plant  well  known 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  It  first  appeared  in  Canada, 
where  it  was  probably  introduced  from  France,  as  it  is  common  in 
Kormandy,  and  also  in  England. 

Cannuck  or  Canuck.  The  following  has  been  submitted  as  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  Canadians:  — 

In  the  United  States,  the  word  »*  Yankee**  means  a  New  Eng- 
lander;  but,  outside  the  Union,  all  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
are  so  termed.  So,  in  Canada,  a  **  Cannuck  "  means  a  French  Cana> 
dian,  but,  outside  the  Dominion,  all  the  people  of  Canada.  An 
intelligent  French  Canadian,  on  being  asked,  said:  **The  word 
*  Cannuck*  is  a  corruption  of  *Connaught.'  *  Connaughts '  ara 
what  we  [the  French  Canadians]  call  the  Irish.'* 

Carpet-Sweeper.     A  roller  to  which  hog*s  bristles  are  affixed  for 

sweeping  carpets. 
Carry  me  back.     Humorous  way  of  saying,    *'  Take  me  hence.*' 

At  first  from  a  negro  song,  which  has  this  couplet,  — 

Oh,  cany  me  back  to  Ole  Yirginny, 
To  Ole  7irg^nnia'8  shore. 

Catoh-Baaln.  The  receptacle  beneath  the  grating  of  a  sewer,  to 
catch  the  dirt  that  is  washed  in. 

CafsFoot!    An  exclamation  of  disbelief.    New  England. 

Cattle-Ranch.  A  plantation  or  farm  where  cattle  are  raised  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  Texas  and  Colorado. 

Cavallada.  (Span.)  The  name  universally  given  in  Texas  and  along 
the  Mexican  frontier  to  a  drove  of  horses  or  mules.  Pron.  cavayard. 
See  Cavallard,  in  body  of  book. 

Cedar-Brake.  A  dense  thicket  or  wet  place  overgrown  with  cedar; 
also  called  a  Cedar  Swamp.     Comp.  Cane-Brake. 

Celestial.  A  common  term  for  the  Chinese;  China  being  called 
'•The  Celestial  Empire.** 

Cens  et  Rentes.  (Fr.)  The  annual  rent  or  tax  paid  per  agreement 
by  the  owner  of  land  in  a  feudal  district  to  the  seigneur.  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.     See  Censitaire  and  Lods  et  Venles. 

(The  feudal  owner  can  now,  if  he  chooses,  compel  the  seigneur 
(q,  v.,  in  body  of  book)  to  allow  the  property  to  be  commuted,  u  e. 
bought  out  and  out,  by  the  payment  at  time  of  sale  of  a  certain 
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nomber  of  annual  renis;  the  nnmber,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree« 

being  settled  by  arbitrators.) 

Ctasitairo.  (Fr.)  The  owner  of  land  which  is  subject  to  seigniorial 
or  feudal  tax.  Province  of  Quebec.  See  Cens  et  RenU$  and  Lod$ 
et  Venus, 

Cheese  it.  What  bad  boys  exclaim  to  one  another  when  a  policeman 
is  seen  coming,  t.  e.  run,  scamper.  It  is  an  English  slang  expres- 
sion, which  Mr.  Hotten  thinks  is  a  corruption  of  cease  ^  **  leave  off 
or  have  done." 

Chin,  Chinning.    Back-talk,  impudence. 

Chin-Mnalo.    Impudent  talk ;  flippant  garrulity. 

Glatty.  Untidy.  Pennsylvania.  CToOttf,  nasty,  dirty,  defiled. — Jami^ 
8on^8  Scottish  Die. 

Cocky.  **He's  cocky,*'  i.  e.  he  is  aware  of  his  importance.  A 
college  word. 

To  coge  or  coag  it.  One  of  the  many  phrases  signifying  the  habitual 
and  excessive  use  of  ardent  spiri^. 

Cold  Scald.  A  double  misfortune,  as  of  a  person  who  should  be  at 
once  frozen  and  scalded. 

Colorado  Beetle.  A  bug,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  yellow 
striped  with  black.    Usually  called  Potato  Bug. 

Comb.  *'  To  have  one's  comb  cut "  is  to  undergo  mortification  as  a 
sequel  to  excessive  pride. 

Come-aa-you-come.  The  name  of  a  popular  fireside  amusement, 
wherein  one  person  gives  the  others  present  the  initial  letter  or 
letters  of  some  object  there  visible,  by  which  to  guess  to  what  object 
he  refers. 

To  oome  down«  To  furnish  money;  e.  g.,  **  I  would  make  the  old 
man  come  down  handsomely,  if  I  was  in  Enoch's  place." 

**To  come  doum  a  peg,"  to  become  less  proud  or  less  exacting. 
*'  A  great  come  doum,''*  a  remarkable  fall  of  pride. 

Coming  to  Gkief.    A  sarcastic  phrase  significant  of  signal  failure. 

Cord-Wood.  Wood  cut  and  piled  lor  sale  by  the  cord,  in  distinction 
from  long  wood;  especially  wood  cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  — 
Webster. 

COm-Balla.  Balls  made  of  pop-corn  and  molasses,  of  whioh  children 
are  very  fond. 
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Com-Crake.  (Crex  pratensU,)  A  bird  of  the  rail  species,  which  fre- 
quents corn-fields;  the  Land-rail. 

Com-Cnttar.  A  machine  for  catting  up  the  stalks  of  Indian  com  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

Com-Honaa.  A  wooden  house,  elevated  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  order  to  keep  out  rats  and  squirrelB,  in  which  Indian 
com  is  kept  before  it  is  shelled  or  taken  from  the  cobs. 

Com-MilL    A  mill  for  grinding  Indian  com ;  a  grist-mill. 

Corn-Popper.  An  instrument  the  top  of  which  is  like  a  sieve,  in 
which  com  is  held  over  a  fire  to  roast  or  **  pop."  See  Pop-Corn, 
in  body  of  book. 

Cotton-Gln.  A  machine  invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1792-93,  for  the  separation  of  cotton  from  the  seed. 

To  crack.  To  defraud  by  forging  and  by  negotiating  worthless 
checks  and  drafts. 

It  is  said  that  certain  New  York  rascals  intend  to  erode  the  Quebec  merchants 
this  winter.  —  BotUm  JaumaL 

Cracksman.  A  man  engaged  in  forging  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
bank-checks,  &c. 

Crawl  through.  '*  To  crawl  through  a  knot-hole  ''  is  to  get  out  of  a 
difficulty  in  a  mean  way. 

Creep.  A  stool.  Pennsylvania.  Creepie^  creepy,  a  low  stool.— 
Jatmeson^s  Scottish  Die, 

It  *s  a  wise  wife  that  kens  her  weird. 
What  tho*  ye  mount  the  creepy. 

RamtafM  Poemt,  I.  278. 

Cut  and  Dried.  Contrived  beforehand,  in  a  secret  or  unfair  manner. 
A  phrase  often  used  in  reference  to  caucuses,  and  the  like. 


D. 

Dam  bum  it.    A  toned-down  form  of  swearing  in  Texas.    Comp. 
Dodrotit. 

Dead  Itoada  (of  a  thing).     Great  quantities  or  numbers  of  any  thing. 

Demi-Meamelono.     The  variety  of  Negro  which  springs  from  a  white 
and  a  meamelouc.     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

To  demonetiae.     The  act  of  rendering  any  description  of  money 
which  by  law  had  been  a  legal  tender  to  be  no  longer  so.    Thus, 
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in  Jnne,  1874,  Congress  passed  an  act  of  which  the  following  is  a 
section:  — 

The  iiItct  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal 
▼alue,  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  in  any  one  payment. 

This  has  been  called  the  demonetization  of  silver.    See  Remoneiize, 

It  is  ur^ged  by  many  that  silver  was  practically  demonetized  by  the  act  of  1854, 
which  undervalued  it;  by  others,  that  it  was  practically  demonetized  by  the  act 
of  1853,  authorizing  subsidiary  silver  coins.  ...  If  silver  was  then  already 
demonetized,  the  persistency  of  the  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
demonetize  it  appears  remarkable.  —  Report  of  Monetary  Commitzion  to  Senate 
of  U.  8.,  March  2, 1877,  p.  91. 

As  money,  the  silver  dollar  bad  become  obsolete  years  before  the  ^*  demonettza- 
fion,*'  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  But  we  do  not  need  statistics  to  prove  that  so 
inconvenient  a  coin  could  never  be  used  in  large  amounts  as  currency.  —  PAiJti- 
deiphia  Times,  Nov.  17,  1877. 

DlBOonnt.  Disparity  between  the  reality  and  the  representation 
made,  for  the  most  part  used  in  connecticm  with  a  negative ;  as, 
**  There  is  no  discount  on  that  statement.'' 

Doe-Bird.  {Numenius  borealis.)  The  Esquimaux  Curlew.  New 
England. 

Dollar  of  the  Fathers.  A  cant  expression  used  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  (Nov.,  1877)  by  the  advocates  for  the  **  remoneti- 
zation  "  of  the  silver  dollar  and  making  it  a  legal  tender.  This 
sentimental  catch-phrase,  which  has  been  the  battle-cry  of  the 
movement,  expresses  its  absurdity. 

Of  all  the  unreasoning  agitations  of  recent  years,  the  demand  for  the  dottar  of 
the  fatheri  has  been  the  most  unreasoning  and  absurd.  .  .  .  There  are  people 
who  must  have  **  cheap  money**  of  some  kind,  and,  when  they  could  not  get 
cheap  greenbacks,  they  hit  upon  silver  as  a  cheaper  thing ;  and  the  **  dollar  of  the 
fathert^^  is  to  be  put  through  [Congress]  with  a  shout. — Philadelphia  Timet, 
Nov.  10,  1877. 

The  cry  of  the  **  Dollar  of  the  Daddies  "  has  not  been  a  fortunate  one  for  those 
who  reiterated  it  The  case  is  far  too  serious  for  ridicule.  —  N,  7.  Tribune, 
Nov.  9,  1877. 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  are  in  favor  of  silver 
money,  and  they  clamor  for  the  ^^  dottar  <(f  our  fathers"  —  N.  T,  Herald, 

The  **  Philadelphia  Times  "  (Nov.  17)  in  an  article  on  what  they 
call  the  **  Silver  Swindle  "  says:  — 

It  is  commonly  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  the  silver  question  that  the  old 
silver  dollar,  the  dollar  of  the  fathers,  was  a  very  popular  coin;  that  the  people 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  its  use,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any  real  demand  for  silver  dollars  as  currency; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  there  ever  can  be,  except  in  semi-barbarous  countries, 
where  the  value  of  money  is  estimated  by  its  bulk. 
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Dry  up!  An  admonitory  exclamation,  sometimefl  uttered  bj  iStie  an- 
dience,  especially  at  public  gatherings,  when  a  speaker  is  tedious 
or  otherwise  ofiEensire,  which  thua  abruptly  requires  him  to  cease 
speaking. 

Dunky.  Ill  proportioned;  of  clumsy  shape,  in  the  special  sense  of 
over-thickness. 

Dust.  Money.  Used  in  the  phrase,  **  Down  with  your  dust!**  Com- 
mon in  England,  and  a  very  old  expression. 

Dean  Swift  once  took  for  his  text,  **  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord. ' *  Plis  sermon  was  short.  '*  Now,  my  brethren," 
said  he,  *'if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  security,  down  with  the 
dust.** 

To  dust.  The  equivalent  of  *<  to  make  tracks."  '^  Dust  out  of  this! " 
t.  6.,  go  off  I    In  England,  they  say  '*  to  raise  a  dust.** 

E. 

Baay-going.  Said  of  a  person  who  is  careless  of  contingencies,  sknr 
to  take  offence,  and  in  his  habits  carries  to  an  extreme  the  uroverb 
that  **  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Bbony.     A  common  term  for  a  Negro. 

Brnptyinga.  **  To  run  emptyings  **  is  where  a  speaker  or  a  writer 
continues  to  speak  or  write  after  he  has  delivered  himself  of  every 
thing  of  any  consequence.    See  this  word  in  body  of  book. 

F, 

Fat.    Any  thing  desirable,  as  a  fat  office  under  the  government. 

Feel  pale.     To  feel  pale  is  a  humorous  way  of  saying  that  one  is  sick. 

To  flint  in.  To  begin  doing  something,  as  to  work  or  to  eat,  ener- 
getically and  without  ceremony. 

G. 

G-ang-Saw.  A  collection  of  large  saws  hung  together  in  a  frame  or 
sash,  and  set  at  fixed  distances  apart  corresponding  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  log  to  be  cut.  They  are  now  used  at  all  large  saw-mills 
in  Maine,  Canada,  and  the  West,  and  do  great  execution.  The  logs 
pass  in  endless  procession  from  out  the  water,  through  the  gangs; 
and  thence  forward  as  lumber,  from  the  mill  to  the  dock,  ready  for 
shipment. 
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Osrden  Track.    Vegetables  raised  for  market.     See  Truek,  in  body 
of  book. 


A  person  who  habitaally  parades  and  prates  of  his  own 
importance  or  cognate  topics. 

Oear  np.     To  harness.      Pennsylvania.      Gears,  horse-trappings. — 
Wright,  Prov,  Die. 

Oat  off.  To  utter,  to  deliver.  **  He  got  off  a  great  speech  in  Con- 
gress." 

GHkost  of  a  Chanoe.    Not  the  least  probability.    **  Mr.  Hayes  has  not 
the  ghost  of  a  chaAce  of  being  our  next  President; "  t.  e.,  he  has  no  ^ 
chance  at  all.    A  common  expression  of  the  President's  opponents. 

Olakid.  Dull,  stupid.  Pennsylvania.  Glaikitj  unsteady,  giddy, 
stupid.  —  Jamieson,  Scottish  Die. 

Quhattane  ane  glaikit  fule  am  I, 

To  slay  myself  with  melancholy, 

Sen  Weill  I  ken  I  may  nocht  get  hir? 

Scott,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  170. 
Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 

That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom*s  door 

For  ffkuldt  Folly's  portals ! 

Burnt^t  Addresi  to  the  Unco  Guid. 

Gone  where  the  Woodbine  twlneth.  *^  Up  the  spout."  Pawned; 
hypothecated.  A  noted  character,  the  late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,* is 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  oft-quoted  expression. 

Gh'anger.  The  origin  and  use  of  this  word,  now  so  frequently  met 
with,  are  substantially  as  follows:  A  few  years  since,  throughout 
the  **  grain-growing  States,"  a  movement  was  initiated  for  the 
organization  of  the  agricultural  interests,  with  the  professed  object 
of  benefiting  them  both  directly  and  indirectly.  This  was  proposed 
to  be  effected  by  so  purchasing  various  needful  supplies  as  to  dis- 
pense with  *' middlemen;"  by  taking  measures  to  enhance,  by 
friendly  legislation  and  otherwise,  the  net  avails  of  his  products  to 
the  producer;  and  in  other  ways  to  lessen  his  burdens  and  increase 
his  revenues.  The  associations  formed  on  this  basis  were  called 
*'  Granges  "  (from  grange,  a  granary,  &c.),  and  the  members  were 
termed  *  *  Grangers . ' ' 

These  societies  multiplied,  and  their  membership  was  very  exten- 
sive. They  became  **a  power  in  the  land,"  often  nominating 
distinctive  candidates,  and  frequently  electing  them;  while  on  some 
occasions  they  favored  nominees  put  forward  by  the  political  parties 
of  the  day,  whose  success  was  not  seldom  due  to  the  support  thus 
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derived.     At  the  present  time  (close  of  1877),  the  political  impor- 
tance of  the  **  Grangers  "  has  become  largely  diminished. 

With  their  accustomed  aptitude  for  giving  a  flippant  term  to  a 
new  word,  the  newspapers  of  the  ci);ies  soon  began  to  use  this  one 
to  signify  a  countryman ;  and  it  is  now  often  employed  instead  of 
the  familiar  paraphrase,  *'  a  gentleman  from  the  rural  districts." 

Great  Plenty.  Well  supplied;  enough.  **  Shall  I  help  you  to  another 
cup  of  tea?  "     "  No,  thank  you  :  I  have  had  grecU  plenty.'^ 

Grifle.     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

Q.  T.  T.  More  than  a  generation  ago,  a  common  joke — one  of  the 
commonest —  represented  that  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  rough 
who  had  been  engaged  in  an  ^*  unpleasantness,"  or  any  other  loafer 
who  had  changed  his  home,  wished  to  leave  warning  behind  htm 
where  he  had  gone,  he  chalked  upon  his  door  the  letters  G.  T.  T. 
These  letters  were  in  no  sort  mysterious:  they  meant,  and  were 
understood  to  mean,  *'  Gone  to  Texas.*'  —  E.  E.  Hale,  WonderfiU 
Adv,  of  a  Pullman,  p.  v. 

Ghima.     See  Rubbers,  in  body  of  book. 

H. 

Handle.     To  slip  off  the  handle  is  to  die. 

If  Old  Cranberry  was  to  dip  off  the  handle^  I  think  T  should  make  np  to  [his 
daughter],  for  she  is  a  most  heavenly  spice.  —  Sam  Slidk^  Attache  in  England^ 
p.  177. 

To  fly  off  at  the  handle  is  to  lose  one's  temper  on  a  slight  provo- 
cation. 

The  ECardeat  fends  off.  A  phrase  signifying  that,  if  a  conflict  must 
take  place,  he  who  has  most  endurance  will  fare  the  best. 

Hard  Names.     Calling  people  liard  names  is  abusing  them  in  words. 

Hay-Tedder.     A  machine  for  spreading  grass  after  it  is  cut. 

Hellion.  A  rascal  so  thoroughly  and  inveterately  bad  that  he  ought 
never  to  be  out  of  confinement. 

Hen-Clam.  The  Broad  Sea^clam.  {Macta  gtyantea.)  Common  oo 
the  shores  of  New  England. 

Highbinder.  In  California,  a  spy,  a  detective.  *'  What  do  you  mean 
by  highbinders  t "  said  Senator  Sargent  to  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Chinese  emigration.  Ans.  **  I  mean  men  wha  are  em- 
ployed by  the  China  companies  here  to  hound  and  spy  upon  the 
Chinese,  and  pursue  them.     I  have  often  heard  it  applied  to  bad 
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men.  Sometimes  they  are  employed  to  assassinate  Chinese."-^ 
Report  on  Chinese  Immigration,  See  also  this  word  in  the  body  of 
the  book. 

If  a  Chinaman  has  broken  his  contractf  and  attempts  to  leave  San  Francisco, 
...  he  will  be  forcibly  stopped  at  the  steamer  on  the  day  of  sailing  by  the 
large  force  of  the  company's  hiyhbinderSy  who  can  be  always  seen  guarding 
them.  —  Report  of  Committee  on  Chinese  Immigration^  1877,  p.  94. 

^-Ranoh.     A  ranch  or  farm  where  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  of  hogs.     Texas.     Comp.  Cattle-Ranch. 

Homely.  Of  plain  features ;  not  handsome.  —  Webster,  In  England, 
it  means  that  which  appertains  to  home;  also  plain,  unpretending, 
rude  in  appearance,  as  a  homely  garment.  Yet  we  h|ive  an  example 
of  English  use  precisely  like  our  own. 

It  is  observed  by  some  that  there  are  none  so  homely  bat  loves  a  looking-glaas. 
Swift. 

Hoodlum.  Since  the  article  on  the  Hoodlums  of  San  Francisco, 
which  appears  in  the  body  of  this  work,  was  written,  the  following 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  term  have  appeared:  — 

The  Los  Angeles  (California)  **  Express  "  (of  Aug.  25,  1877),  on 
the  authority  of  a  reporter  of  a  San  Francisco  paper,  says:  **  A  gang 
of  bad  boys  from  14  to  19  years  of  age  was  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing.  These  boys  had  a  place  of  rendezvous;  and,  when 
danger  threatened  them,  their  words  of  warning  were,  *'  Huddle 
'em.  Huddle  'em "I  An  article  headed  **  Huddle  'em,"  describing 
the  gang  and  their  plan  of  operations,  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  *' Times."  The  name  applied  to  them  was  soon  con- 
tracted into  **  Hoodlum,^ ^ 

The  San  Francisco  **  Morning  Call,"  of  Oct.  27,  1877,  has  a 
communication  from  a  "  Pioneer,"  who  thus  describes  the  origin  of 
the  word:  — 

Before  the  late  war,  there  appeared  in  San  Francisco  a  man  whose 
dress  was  very  peculiar.  The  boys  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and,  organiz- 
ing themselves  into  a  military  company,  adopted  in  part  the  dre.s8 
of  this  man.  The  head-dress  resembled  the  fez,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  long  tassel.  The  gamins  called  it  a  *'  hood,"  and  the 
company  became  known  as  the  "hoods."  The  rowdy  element  in 
the  city  adopted  much  of  the  dress  of  the  company  referred  to,  who 
were  sooil  after  designated  as  "  hoodlums." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  the  term  was  first  applied 

to  certain  girls  who  always  wore  a  covering  for  their  heads  which 

resembled  a  hood,  from  which  they  were  called  the  **  hoodlum 

girls." 

^  60 
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Hope  I  see  you.    I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Homawogsle.  Foolery,  deception.  Western.  The  '*  Philadelphia 
Times "  (Nov.  5,  1877),  in  defining  the  word  skullduggery,  says, 
'*  Its  best  Eastern  eqaivalent  is  shenanigan,  although  the  less  oom- 
plicated  word  homswoggling  rather  directly  translates  it."  See 
SheiMinigan, 

Horae-Rake.  A  rake  worked  by  horse-power,  now  in  general  use, 
especially  where  mowing-machines  are  used. 

Honae-Raiaing.  The  operation  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  wooden 
building.    See  Raising  Bee,  in  body  of  book. 

Humility.  {Limosa,)  The  marbled  God  wit,  a  bird  that  frequents 
fens  and  the  banks  of  riyers.    New  England. 

Hnng  on  Wirea.     Said  of  a  nervous  or  fidgety  person. 

Hypantol.     An  imaginary  ailment;  hypochondria. 


I. 

Inflationiat.  A  term  applied  to  those  who  favor  increased  issues  of 
paper  money;  who  are  opposed  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
in  1879,  as  provided  by  law  ;  and  of  those  who  advocate  the  remone- 
tization  of  silver,  in  order  to  make  it  a  legal  tender.  See  Kemone- 
tization. 
The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  of  Nov.  20,  1877,  says:  — 

Publish  the  names  of  the  tnJUUionists.  .  .  .  Let  a  list  be  printed  of  all  thote 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  voted  and  will  vote  in  favor  of  inJUuitm 
and  repudiation  in  any  form,  all  opponents  of  the  Resumption  Act,  all  advocates 
of  Bland's  Silver  Bill,  and  so  on.  ...  I  wonld  have  them  placed  in  this  public 
pillory  as  men  who  have  betrayed  their  trust  and  their  country. 

Znk-Slinger.  One  who  habitually  writes  for  publication ;  particularly 
an  editor  or  reporter  of  a  newspaper. 

Inside  Track.  Some  advantage  peculiar  to  the  person  in  connection 
with  whom  the  expression  is  used;  as,  **  Robinson  had  the  inside 
track  in  the  whole  speculation." 

Ivory  Nat.  A  species  of  palm,  the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa.  When 
youn^,  the  seed  contains  a  fluid  which  gradually  hardens  into  a 
whitish,  close-grained,  albuminous  substance,  resembling  the  finest 
ivory  in  texture  and  color,  and  is  often  wrought  into  ornamental 
work.   The  nuts  are  known  in  conunerce  as  Corasso  nuts.  —  WMer, 
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J. 

Jack-Stone.  A  metal  toy,  consisting  of  seyeral  arms  with  globnlar 
termini.  It  is  so  tossed  and  caught  that  the  player  may  keep  as 
many  of  the  toys  as  passible  in  motion  at  the  same  time. 

Jaok-Strawa.  Slender  bits  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  fashioned  into 
various  shapes,  for  playing  a  game  of  the  same  name.  They  are 
marked  with  different  numbers,  and  are  dropped  in  a  promiscuous 
heap,  from  which  each  player  draws  in  turn,  until  he  moves  some 
other  *'  jack-straw  '*  than  that  which  he  attempts  to  extricate. 
The  winner  is  he  whose  aggregate  of  numbers  is  the  highest. 
'*  SpeUikins  "  or  **SpeIlicans"  is  another  term  for  this  amuse- 
ment. 

Jeff.  Among  printers  in  their  workshops,  to  throw  'Squads,"  — 
a  certain  kind  of  type  which  they  use  as  dice.  See  Shake^  in  body 
of  book. 

Jump.  **  On  the  jump  "  is  to  be  occupied  in  a  manner  requiring 
constant  activity. 

K. 

Kingdom  Come.    "  He  's  gone  to  kingdom  come,**  i.  e.  he  is  dead. 

Knight  of  the  Tard-Stiok.  A  retail  dry-goods  clerk  ;  a  *'  connter- 
jnmper." 

Knowledgeable.  Educated,  intelligent.  —  H.  W,  Beecher.  Conmion 
among  the  uneducated  of  Ireland. 

L. 

Xrfibor.     (Span.)     One  of  the  land-measures  of  Texas,  where  the 
Spanish  measures  of  leagues,  labors,  and  varas  are  universal. 
A  labor  is  equal  to  177^  acres,  or  one  million  square  varas. 

Xieaky  Veaael.     A  person  who  does  not  keep  secrets. 

To  lie  low.  To  keep  quiet  and  reticent  till  all  occasion  for  so  doing 
has  passed. 

Ught  here  I  Come  here  I  A  phrase  particularly  in  use  on  the  Western 
rivers. 

Uve  Man.  One  who  is  remarkably  active  and  energetic.  *<  We 
want  a  live  man  for  the  place, — none  of  your  moping,  indolent  sort." 
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Zdve  Oak.  (Quercus  vivens.)  A  variety  of  oak  growing  in  the  Soath- 
em  States,  of  great  durability  and  much  used  in  ship-building. 

Live  Paper.  A  term  applied  to  business  notes-of-hand.  The  banks, 
in  discounting,  prefer  *^  live  paper,**  meaning  notes  that  will  be  paid 
at  maturity,  and  not  such  as  will  be  renewed,  or  their  payment  pro- 
longed. 

Xioda  et  Ventea.  (Fr.)  When  an  owner  of  land  which  is  held 
under  feudal  tenure  sells  the  same,  one-twelfth  of  the  proceeds 
goes,  by  old  French  law,  to  the  seigneur.  This  is  called  lodt  et 
ventes.     Province  of  Quebec.     See  Censitaire  and  Cent  et  Rentes. 

laow-Oear.  A  vehicle  of  which  the  portion  to  receive  the  load  is 
placed  below  the  axles,  in  order  that  heavy  articles  may  be  put  on 
and  o£E  with  greater  facility. 

M. 

Bffagnolia.  So  called  after  Pierre  Magnol,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Montpellier,  France.  A  tree  bearing  large,  fragrant,  white  flowers, 
growing  in  the  Southern  States.  Michauz  mentions  thirteen 
varieties  of  the  tree,  of  which  eight  belong  to  North  America  and 
five  to  China  and  Japan.  In  China,  it  figures  as  the  symbol  of 
candor  and  of  beauty.  —  North  Am.  Sylva, 

Make-ap.  The  whole  as  distinguished  from  the  several  parts  coin- 
posing  it;  the  equivalent  of  the  French  tout  ensemble. 

An  actor's  make-up  means  the  artificial  manner  in  which  he  is 
is  apparelled,  painted,  &c. ,  for  the  stage. 

Man-Fashion.     In  a  manly,  straightforward  manner. 

Also,  riding  astraddle,  in  distinction  from  the  feminine  use  of  a 
.  side-saddle. 

May-Flower.  A  flower  that  blooms  in  May.  In  England,  it  is  the 
hawthorn;  in  New  England,  it  is  the  trailing  arbutus  {Epigaa 
repens). 

Meamelouo.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  m^tis  or  octoroon,  being 
^  black.     See  Negro ,  in  body  of  book. 

Mesqait-Grasa.  Barbed  Mesquit.  A  species  of  grass,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  found  in  Western  Texas.  It  is  a  favorite 
winter  grass,  and  is  much  sought  for  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Hog- Wallow  MesquU.     A  species  of  grass,  used  only  to  be  found 
in  the  bog-wallows  of  Texas,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
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itself  along  the  road-sides,  and  carpeting  all  the  old  roads  and  other 
spots  and  places  of  ground  which  have  been  denuded  of  other 
grasses,  with  a  thickly  crowded  coat  of  extremely  fine,  nutritious 
pasturage  for  every  type  of  graminivorous  animals.  In  appearanoet 
it  closely  resembles  the  Bermuda  grass  {Cynodon  dactylon).  Ex- 
cept on  suitably  moist  grounds,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  make  hay 
of;  as  it  does  not,  on  ordinary  soil,  exceed  three  to  six  inches  in 
height.  —  Emigrant'' 8  Guide  to  Western  Texas^  p.  44. 
See  this  term  in  body  of  book. 

Mtftioo  or  M^tif.     See  under  **  Mesiee  or  Mustee,**  in  body  of  book. 

Mlnate-Man.  A  man  enlisted  for  service  wherever  required,  and 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  —  a  term  used  in  the  Amen* 
can  Revolution.  —  Webster, 

lilas.  To  miss  a  figure  is  to  commit  a  serious  blunder.  The  news- 
papers, in  speaking  of  Mr.  E wing's  plans  to  get  through  his  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  **  resumption  act,"  said,  **  He  missed  a  figure  that 
time,'*  t.  e.  he  failed  to  carry  his  point. 

Moons.  Moon  of  Bright  Nights j  April;  Moon  of  Leaves,  May;  Moon 
of  Strawberries,  June;  Moon  of  the  Falling  Leaves,  September;  Moon 
of  Snouy-shoes,  November.  —  H,  W.  Longfellow,  in  Hiawatha, 

Moumaome.    Sad,  dejected,  mournful. 

As  we  were  shoving  off,  the  old  man  came  down  the  hill  and  stopped  na,  '- 
*' guessed*'  as  we  were  doctors  we  ought  to  be  paid.  ''Well/*  said  he,  "yon 
done  us  a  heap  of  good,  and  we  was  kind  of  moumsome  before  yon  come.'*  I 
felt  that  the  new  word  mourmame  was  worth  many  fees,  so  guessed,  in  reply,  that 
we  wouldn't  take  any  thing.  —  8.  W.  MitcktlVt  Nurse  and  Patient,  p.  62. 

Mad-Hook.     An  anchor.     *'Drap  mud-hook,'*^  i.  e.  cast  anchor. 

Mnataflna.  Same  as  Meamelouc,  which  see.  See  also  Mulatto,  in 
body  of  book. 

My !  or  Oh,  My !    An  exclamation  used  chiefly  by  women. 


N. 

ITevr  Orleans  Moaa.  (Tillandsia  usneoides,)  A  moss  which  hangs 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  in  Louisiana,  giving  to  the  landscape  a 
weird-like  appearance.  The  fibre,  which  it  yields  in  abundance,  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  curled  hair,  and  is  used  in  the  South 
almost  exclusively  for  mattresses,  cushions,  &c.  After  being  rotted* 
a  process  which  requires  five  or  six  months,  it  is  cleaned,  dried,  and 
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baled  for  market.  Cattle  eat  the  moss  with  avidity,  and  thriTe 
upon  it.  Also  called  Texas  Moss,  as  it  is  equally  abundant  in  that 
State.    In  common  parlance,  it  is  called  Old  Man^M  Beard. 

Not  Mnoh.     **  He  is  not  much,"  i.  e.  of  no  consequence,  or,  as  they 
would  say  in  England,  *'  no  great  shakes.'* 


O. 

Old  Man'a  Beard.  A  moss  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  most  trees  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.     See  New  Orleans  Mo»s, 

Oneida  Community.  A  society  of  Communists  living  in  Oueida 
County,  New  York;  founded  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  a  native 
of  Vermont,  who,  after  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  New 
Haven,  announced  himself  a  '*  Perfectionist."  He  b  the  author 
of  several  books  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  faith,  one  of  which  is 
called  ^*  Bible  Communism."  The  society  practises  community 
of  women  as  well  as  of  goods,  maintaining  the  equality  of  women 
with  men  in  social  and  business  life;  the  members  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  and  carry  on  a  profitable  farming.  They  support 
two  printing-offices. 

Ong^htnesa.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  defines  the  office  of  conscience  to 
be  '*  the  determination  of  rightness  and  oughtness  in  human  affairs.** 

O^vre  you  One.  '*  I  oioe  you  one  *'  means  that  I  will  retaliate  for 
some  advantage  which  another  has  obtained,  or  for  an  injury  done. 

Oyater-Plant.  (Genus  Tragopogon.)  Salsify;  a  plant,  the  root  of 
which,  when  cooked,  resembles  the  oyster  in  taste.  Also  called  Fe^- 
tabU  Ogiter, 


P. 

Parient.  A  humorous  way  of  saying  <*  parent."  It  was  much  used 
by  song-writers  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Oh,  Borely,  sorely  did  tbey  grieve  I 

The  cruel  patient* »  heart 
Inflexible  as  stone  remained. 

And  they  were  torn  apart.  —  8t,  Nidkoloi, 

Patron.  One  who  gives  business  patronage  or  countenance  to  a  par- 
ticular railway,  steamboat,  hotel,  &c. ;  who  buys  his  liquors,  cigars, 
&c.,  or  who  encourages  any  particular  establishment,  is  called  its 
patron.  The  original  meaning  of  a  patron  is  one  who  counte- 
nances, supports,  or  protects. 
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Whfle  one  of  the  best-read  lawyers  in  Worcester  County  was  reading  a  brief 
to  the  Sapreme  Coart  at  Worcester  the  other  day,  he  osed  the  phrase  **  patrons 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.**  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  /n»- 
Irofuf  '*  inquired  Chief  Justice  Gray.  The  lawyer  explained  that  he  meant 
people  who  patronized  the  road,  —  its  customers.  The  Judge  then  suggested 
that  he  should  use  a  word  that  conveyed  that  idea,  and  explained  that  *'  patron  ** 
had  no  such  signiflcation,  and  that  the  State  is,  strictly  speaking,  Uie  only 
patron  of  the  road.  —  Boston /»aper. 

Peltrlat.  A  seller  of  finished  peltries;  a  vendor  of  manufactured  furs. 
W.  Boyd,  in  Swartun,  a  Fur-Poem^  1865. 

Period.  **  The  Period;**  the  present  time  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  ages  of  the  world,  past  or  future.  The  terms  *'  Girl  of  the 
Period,**  **  Youth  of  the  Period,**  &c.,  are  employed  in  a  sarcastic 
sense. 

Flseon  Bii|(UBh.  The  dialect  of  the  English  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese. 

To  pigeon-hole.  To  put  away  memoranda,  documents,  or  other  papers 
for  ready  access,  although  it  may  be  long  before  they  are  wanted. 
The  Departments  at  Washing^n  receive  applications  and  com- 
plaints which  they  are  said  to  *^ pigeon-hole f**  i.  e.  lay  them  aside, 
never  to  be  removed  or  acted  upon. 

To  pineapple  the  Head.  To  trim  the  hair  of  the  whole  head  very 
close  and  uniformly;  to  **  shingle  **  the  hair. 

Pine-Knot.     (Mergalius  (die.)    The  Little  Auk.     New  England. 

Plenty.  The  antithesis  of  the  term  Scarce,  in  its  cant  sense,  which 
see.  *'He  has  not  been  very  plenty  round  here  lately;"  that  is, 
'*  He  has  seldom  or  not  been  here  recently." 

Podnnk.  A  term  applied  to  an  imaginary  place  in  burlesque  writing 
or  speaking. 

Poat  Oak.  (Quercus  ohtusUoba.)  An  oak  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
used  for  knees  in  ship-building. 

Pull  fhroogh.  To  escape  disaster  by  a  combination  of  energy  and 
fortitude,  notwithstanding  difficulties. 

To  put  a  Head  on.  To  bruise  one's  head;  and,  figuratively,  to  swelL 
See  same  expression  in  body  of  book. 

Gave  utterance  to  whines  and  ft«ts; 

Nay,  there  were  times  when  he  made  threats 

That  on  you  he  would  put  a  head, 

Or  he  would  **bust  your  snoot"  instead. 

Atberi  B.  Cooke*»  Poemt, 
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Pnt-ap  Job.  A  proceeding  injarious  to  one  parfcy,  and  the  result  of 
the  secret  machinations  of  another,  especially  when  the  former  has 
relied  on  the  good  faith  of  the  latter. 

Put  ap  to.    Instigated,  incited. 

Q. 

Qnateroon.     Same  as  Quadroon.     See  Negro^  in  body  of  book. 

R. 

Racker.     A  kind  of  pacing  horse. 

A  jesting  or  contemptuous  term  for  a  flag.     Thus,  the  Con- 


federate flag  was  often  termed  by  Unionists  ^^  the  Rebel  rag.^^ 

Rag  Baby,  The.  A  burlesque  term  for  the  policy  advocated  by  tiie 
**  Greenbackers "  (q.  v.);  a  designation  applied  in  ridicule  to  cur- 
rency inflation  as  a  panacea  for  financial  ills,  and  advocated  on  that 
ground  by  a  faction,  as  a  matter  of  surpassing  importance. 

'Rah!  'rah!  'rah I  The  formula  for  a  cheer  bv  the  students  of  Har- 
vard  College,  Cambridge. 

Rattle- Trap.  A  building  or  house  of  poor  construction,  or  one  in  a 
decayed  condition. 

Reach.  The  pole,  or  its  equivalent,  connecting  the  forward  with  the 
hinder  wheels  of  a  wagon  or  other  four-wheeled  vehicle. 

Reaper.  An  instrument  drawn  by  horses  or  mules  for  cutting  various 
kinds  of  grain;  sometimes  called  a  Reaping-machine. 

Red  Coata.     British  soldiers. 

To  remonetlae.  To  restore  and  make  a  legal  tender  any  description 
of  money  which  had  at  a  previous  time  been  such  tender.  By 
an  act  of  Congress  of  June,  1874,  silver  ceased  to  be  a  legal  tender 
on  all  sums  above  95.  To  remonetize  silver  is  to  make  it  again  a 
legal  tender,  by  restoring  it  to  its  former  value. 

Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  in  discussing  the  bill  before  Congress 
for  the  remonetization  of  silver,  with  a  committee  from  New  York, 
said:  — 

Tou  bankers  had  better  accept  my  bill  to  remoneHse  silver ;  for  I  wmn  jon 
that,  unless  thin  bill  becomes  a  law,  we  will  come  to  the  next  Conp^ss,  and,  as 
with  a  sponge,  we  will  wipe  out  all  your  bonds.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune^  Nov.  16, 1877. 

Senators  Conklinp:,  Kernan,  and  Bayard  are  decidedly  opp*  «ed  to  the  rtmcme' 
tiaaUon  of  silver,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  aflver 
bill  that  does  not  protect  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Government  —  Jbid, 
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Reatorator.     The  keeper  of  a  restaurant,  or  house  of  refreshment. 

Hip.  **  An  old  rip.^*  A  rake,  a  libertine.  Corruption  of  reprobate, 
English.  A  person,  reading  the  letters  R.  I.  P.  (Requiescat  in  Pace) 
on  the  top  of  a  tombstone  as  one  word,  said,  soliloquizing:  **  Rip  ! 
well,  he  was  an  old  np,  and  no  mistake."  —  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Rooking-Chair.  A  chair  mounted  on  rockers,  so  as  to  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

Before  [the  fender],  swinginf^  himself  in  a  rocking-chair^  lounged  a  large  gen- 
tleman with  bis  hat  on.  —  Dickenit^  Martin  Chuzzlewitj  ch.  xvii. 

Ropea.  To  *'  know  the  ropes  "  is  a  figurative  expression  for  being  well 
versed  in  a  given  matter,  as  sailors  on  ship-board  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  the  rigging. 

Rough.  In  the  nature  of  a  hardship  or  of  an  imposition;  as,  '*  That 
was  rather  rough  on  Jones,  about  his  son's  going  off  without  letting 
him  know  of  it." 

To  rough.    To  chaff.     **  You  're  roughing  me." 

Round  in.  In  Texas,  they  say  **  round  in  "  for  take  in,  include. 
**  In  my  tour,  I  will  round  in  Espartero's  ranch." 

Rub  and  go.  Nothing  to  spare.  '*  The  Cambridge  boat  came  in 
ahead;  but  it  was  a  rub  and  go.^*  A  narrow  avoidance  of  a  con- 
trary result.     Comp.  Touch  and  go. 

S. 

To  salt  down.  To  make  provision  for  the  future;  as,  **  When  they 
opened  the  will,  they  found  he  had  salted  down  some  5-20's  that  he 
had  not  told  them  about." 

Sand  in  the  Wlieels.  Unexpected  difficulties  preventing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  project. 

To  throuj  sand  in  the  wheels.    To  cast  obstructions  in  the  way  of  an 
undertaking.  a 

Sang-M^le.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  octoroon,  being  |^th  black. 
See  NegrOf  in  body  of  book. 

Sap-Boiling.  The  boiling  of  sap  from  maple-trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  is  a  great  event  among  farmers  who  possess  a  sugar- 
bush  or  sugar-orchard,  which  see.  **  The  boys  are  all  going  to  the 
sap-bHen  next  week." 

Soalping-Knife.  A  broad-bladed  knife  worn  by  frontiersmen  and 
Indians. 
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....  He  dashed  the  weapon  down, 
And,  leaping  from  the  rock  upon  the  glade, 

With  glittering  tcalping4snift  and  haughty  frown. 
Before  the  assailant  stood. 

Durfet,  Whatekeer,  Canto  VII.  5t. 

At  night,  hefore  his  bed  he  'II  seek, 

With  countenance  forlorn 
He  takes  his  «eaZ/nnjHb»t/e,  and  eke 

He  trims  the  Indian  Gom. 

BurUngton  Hawheyt^  Nor.,  1877. 

Sap-Gag.     A  trifling,  empty-headed  fellow. 

Say !  or  I  say !  An  exclamation  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  sabse- 
qnent  words  of  the  speaker;  as,  '^  Say!  Boy,  throw  that  whip  up 
here."    '*  I  say  !    Stranger,  won't  you  give  us  a  lift  here  a  minute." 

Soapnlaire.  (Fr.)  A  small,  consecrated  image  of  metal,  suspended 
from  the  neck  next  or  near  the  person,  as  a  supposed  preservative 
against  accident  or  harm.    Province  of  Quebec. 

Set  up.    Intoxicated.     ^'  He  came  from  the  liquor-shop  pretty  well 

Seven-Shooter.  A  revolver  with  seven  barrels,  now  much  used  on 
the  Western  frontier.     See  Shooter,  in  body  of  book. 

Sen^ing-Maohine.  A  machine  of  American  invention  for  performing 
the  labor  of  sewing.  The  most  important  part  of  the  machine  ia 
the  placing  of  the  eye  of  the  needle  near  the  point. 

Soribblement.  Either  a  contemptible  or  a  humorous  way  of  naming 
writings.     Comp.  Hurrygraph. 

Souff.  To  rub  the  feet  against  the  ground  or  floor,  either  while  walk- 
ing or  standing. 

Shaded.  A  term  frequently  used  in  market  reports,  to  signify  a 
slight  falling  off  in  prices,  without  a  definite  reduction;  as,  '*  Prices 
were  somewhat  shaded  at  the  close." 

Shaker.  One  of  a  religious  denomination,  styled  the  *<  United  So- 
ciety," which  first  rose  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1747. 
In  the  account  which  the  Shakers  give  of  themselves,  they  mention 
the  Quakers  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  French  prophets 
of  a  later  date,  as  being  the  first  who  had  a  peculiar  testimony  from 
the  Lord  to  deliver  to  the  Christian  world.  But  they  complain  that 
the  former  degenerated,  losing  that  desire  of  love  and  power  with 
which  they  first  set  out;  and,  the  latter  being  of  short  oontinnanoe, 
their  extraordinary  communications  have  long  ago  ceased.    This 
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testimony  was  reyired  in  the  persons  of  James  Wardley,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  and  Jane  his  wife,  who  wrought  at  the  same  occupation. 
They  had  belonged  to  the  society  of  Shakers;  but  receiying  the 
spirit  of  the  French  prophets,  and  a  further  degree  of  light  and 
power,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  that  community,  they 
continued  for  several  years  disconnected  from  every  denomination. 
During  this  time,  their  testimony,  according  to  what  they  saw  by 
vision  and  revelation  from  God,  was,  **That  the  second  appearing 
of  Christ  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  church  was  rising  in  her  full 
and  transcendent  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final  downfall  of 
Anti-Christ." 

From  the  shaking  of  their  bodies  in  religious  exercises,  they 
were  called  Shakers^  and  some  gave  them  the  name  of  Shaking 
Quakers. 

In  1757,  Ann  I^ee  joined  the  Society  by  confessing  her  sins  to 
Jane  Wardley.  In  1772,  she  professed  to  have  received  a  revelation 
from  God  to  repair  to  America.  Accordingly,  as  many  as  firmly 
believed  in  her  testimony,  and  could  settle  their  temporal  concerns, 
and  could  furnish  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  concluded  to  follow 
her.  They  arrived  in  New  York  in  1774,  and  in  1776  removed 
to  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  where  a  society  was  established,  which 
still  exists.  From  this  society  have  grown  communities  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. ;  one  in  Connecticut;  two 
in  Ohio;  two  in  Kentucky;  and  one  in  Indiana.  —  Rapp^s  Religious 
Denominatioruf  in  the  U.  S, 

Shaking  Quaker.  A  member  of  the  religious  sect  called  Shakers^ 
which  see. 

Sharpey.  A  species  of  boat  used  on  some  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.    Long  Island. 

Bhook  up.     **  He  's  considerably  shook  up,"  i.e.  greatly  agitated. 

Shotild  die.  Among  immature  maidens,  a  common  exclamation,  at 
the  recounting  of  almost  every  trivial  occurrence,  is,  *'  I  laughed 
so  that  I  thought  I  should  die.^* 

Bight.  Prospect,  favorable  probability;  as,  **  Hopkins  has  no  sight 
forgetting  the  office;"  *' Smith  thought  he  had  a  good  sight  for 
selling  his  horse." 

Toeing  out  To  shout  lustily;  e.  g.,  ^^  When  Bill  found  the  horse 
was  too  much  for  him,  he  sung  out  like  a  good  fellow  for  Tom  to 
help  him." 
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To  aing  smaU.  To  substitute  a  subdued  tone  for  a  previous  blostering 
manner;  e.  g.,  *' Jenkins  commenced  to  order  eyerybodj  round,  bat 
the  'Squire  made  him  sing  small  after  he  came." 

Bit.     A  situation.     A  printer's  short  term  for  steady  employment. 

Sixty.  For  some  occult  reason,  this  number  is  used  by  many  persons, 
apparently  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  ready  comparison;  as,  '*  He 
scolded  like  sixty  because  the  job  wasn^  done." 

Skin  of  his  Teeth.  A  narrow  chance;  a  very  close  escape.  '*  He 
got  in  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth."  The  phrase  '*  skin  of  my  teeth" 
occuiis  in  Job  xix.  20. 

Sknllduggery.     Nonsense,  foolery. 

This  word  having  been  employed  by  a  letter-writer  in  Washings 
ton,  much  curiosity  was  manifested  by  the  press  to  know  its  mean- 
ing. The  **  Philadelphia  Times  "  (Nov.  5, 1877)  says:  **  It  is  a  very 
good  and  very  common  word  in  the  West.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the 
best  society  there ;  and  the  meaning  is  very  simple,  and  well  under- 
stood by  educated  minds.  Its  best  Eastern  equivalent  probably  ig 
Shenanigan,'^  which  see  in  body  of  book.  See  also  MissourirismB^ 
in  same  place. 

To  slip  up.     To  completely  fail  in  any  undertaking. 

Sly-Boots.  A  nickname  applied  in  quad  good  humor  to  a  person 
who  is  reputed  to  be  as  cunning  as  he  is  demure. 

To  anap  up.  1.  To  take  angry  and  unreasonable  exception  to  an- 
other's remark;  as,  '*  Jenkins  snapped  me  right  up  for  saying  any 
thing  about  those  potatoes." 

2.  To  possess  one's  self  of  something  promptly  and  eagerly,  upon 
opportunity  given ;  as,  **  Brown  snapped  up  eveiy  pound  of  butter 
that  came  to  market." 

Soft-Horn.     A  weak,  credulous  person. 

Soiree.  A  church  **  sociable;"  also  any  public  social  gathering. 
Canada. 

Sore-Head.  A  political  term  applied  to  those  who,  from  disappoint- 
ment in  selfish  aims,  are  disaffected  towards  the  faction  with  which 
they  have  previously  been  identified. 

Sorrel  Top.     A  derisive  appellation  for  a  red-haired  person. 

Spindlgo.  Overtaken  by  a  disastrous  result;  e.  g.,  *'  He  came  out 
spindigOf**  said  of  a  person  who  entered  into  a  speculation. 
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Bpoiling  for  a  Figbt.  Impatient  to  fight  aoBoe  one  for  the  sake  of 
fighting;  eager  for  a  contest. 

Sponge.  To  throw  up  the  sponge  is  an  expression  -which  belongs  to  die 
slang  of  prize-fighters;  to  the  "ring'*  proper,  or  circle  around 
which  pugilists  assemble  for  a  fight.  On  these  occasions,  a  sponge 
is  used  to  wipe  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  bleeding  contestants. 
Hence,  to  **  throw  up  the  sponge,"  in  the  language  of  the  ring,  is 
to  use  it  no  longer,  thereby  acknowledging  a  defeat,  and  that 
the  party  which  ceased  to  use  the  sponge  is  vanquished.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  show  that  the  expression  has  been  adopted  by 
religious  contestants :  — 

In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkins  to  the  **  N.  Y. 
Tribune,"  Nov.  24,  1877,  on  the  advancement  of  Ritualism, 
that  eminent  writer  and  divine  savs:  — 

The  leadinp^  Ritualistic  parishes  go  on  with  their  Ritualistic  Bervices,  and  teach 
their  Ritualistic  doctrines  without  molestation.  Bishop  Stevens  tried  to  coerce 
St.  Clement's,  Philadelphia  (not  under  the  Ritoal  Canon,  however),  and  finally 
flung  up  the  ^xmgt  in  despair. 

Spndgel.     To  rush;  to  move  swiftly;  to  dash  off. 

Squeal.  To  give  up  in  any  undertaking  or  game;  to  **  throw  up  the 
sponge,"  which  see. 

Squealer.  (Charadriits  Virffinianus.)  The  Golden  Plover.  New 
England.     See  Tattler ^  in  body  of  book. 

Squnch.  To  stoop  or  lie  down;  to  squeeze  one's  self  within  the 
smallest  compass. 

Sti  boom!  ah!  These  syllables  or  characters  stand  for  the  sounds  by 
which  the  students  of  Princeton  College  end  a  series  of  cheers.  The 
sounds  uttered  are  intended  to  represent  the  loud  fizzing  through 
the  air  of  a  rocket,  the  rocket's  subsequent  explosion,  and  the 
clamorously  expressed  surprise  of  the  spectators  at  such  explosion. 

Stand  Sam.  To  *^  Stand  Sam  "  is  to  pay  for  liquor,  refreshment,  or 
any  thing  else;  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  one's  friends.  The 
expression  was  much  used  by  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil 
war.  By  '*Sam"  was  meant  ''Uncle  Sam,"  t.  e.  the  United 
States.  Hotten  says  the  expression  was  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1827.  —  Slanff  Die.     See  Stand  Treat. 

State's- Prison  Bird.  A  criminal  who  has  been  sentenced  to  the 
State's  Prison ;  notably,  one  whose  career  renders  him  liable  to  and 
emphatically  deserving  of  constant  confinement. 

Steady  by  Jerks.    This  is  explanatory  of  itself. 
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Stlok  a  Pin.  *<  I  *11  stick  a  pin  there,"  i.  e.  I  '11  make  a  note  of  ifc, 
I  '11  bear  it  in  mind. 

Straight-haired.     Honest,  upright,  reliable,  **  square." 

Street-Tarn.  To  spin  street-yam;  to  gad  about  in  an  idle  manner; 
to  frequent  the  streets  without  any  definite  object. 

Sub.  A  substitute.  A  word  in  constant  use  among  printers  to  denote 
one  engaged  by  another  to  fill  the  permanent  situation  of  the  latter 
while  he  is  temporarily  off  duty.  **  He  subbed  in  Boston  for  a 
while; "  that  is,  obtained  casual  employjnent  there  in  this  way. 

Suda.  In  the  suds  is  to  be  actually  engaged  in  a  manner  unanited  to 
receive  visitors,  as  a  woman  would  be  at  the  wash-tub. 

Svreat.  A  condition  of  great  mental  excitement,  reacting  upon  the 
physical  system ;  a  degree  of  concern  so  deep  as  to  induce  perspira- 
tion; as,  '*  I  will  make  him  sweat  for  his  conduct."  Used  in  the 
same  sense  in  England. 

Nor  did  he  ever  once  repeat       * 
The  pnnk  that  gave  him  Boch  a  tweat. 

Albert  R,  CooUU  Poems, 
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Taking.  Excitement,  undue  emotion;  as,  **  I  found  Jerry  in  a  ter- 
rible taking  about  his  brother's  failure." 

Territory.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the  country  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  any  State,  and  not  admitted  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  but  organized  by  a  separate  legislature,  under  a 
territorial  governor  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  — Webster. 

Tip-Cart.  A  two- wheeled  vehicle,  so  constructed  as  to  *^  dump  "  its 
load  by  tipping  up  the  forward  end  of  the  body. 

Too  Thin  to  waah.     Too  evident.     See  Too  Thin,  in  bodv  of  book. 

The  attempt  at  legislation  was  jadiciously  made  ander  the  langoage  of  friend- 
liness, and  an  express  desire  to  '*  increase  the  efficiency  "  of  these  institutions  by 
a  little  canonical  legislation.  But  the  veil  was  too  thin  to  wash,  —  Rev,  Dr,  /•  H, 
Hopkint  on  RUnalitm,  N,  Y,  Tribune,  Nov.  24,  1877. 

Trade  Dollar.  A  silver  dollar,  coined  by  act  of  Congress,  Jan.  12, 
1873,  containing  420  grains  Troy,  and  made  a  legal  tender  at  its 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  the 
**  standard  dollar  of  previous  coinages  weighing  but  412^  grains." 
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It  is  called  the  '*  trade  dollar,"  being  coined  expressly  for  export  to 
China  and  India.  At  first,  it  was  received  with  hesitation  in  China; 
but,  apon  repeated  tests  of  its  weight  and  fineness  being  made,  its 
intrinsic  valae  became  fixed,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  received 
with  great  favor  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foo- 
Chow.  **  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Low,  oar  Minister  at  Pekin,  '^so 
reliable  has  this  coin  proven,  that  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  in 
which  the  ports  named  are  situated  have  ordered  that  they  be 
received  in  payment  for  duties  in  payment  of  customs  duties,  at 
their  standard  value,  as  compared  with  the  tael." 

Ttaineau.     (Fr.)    A  farmer's  working-sleigh.    Province  of  Quebec. 

Tumble  to  or  Tamble.     Understand;  as,  *'Do  you  tumble  to  it?" 
"Yes,  1  tumble.'' 


W. 

l^ammikin.     A  raft  of  square  timber  or  long  logs,  on  which  is  built 

a  comfortable  shanty,  with  cooking  and  sleeping  facilities,  used  by 

lumbermen  in  Maine.     See  Raft,  in  body  of  book. 

At  night,  the  men  seek  their  several  WammiJdns  for  sapper,  sleep,  and  break- 
fast; and,  when  the  **  drive  ^'  finally  arrives  at  its  destination,  the  timber  of 
these  portable  hotels  comes  into  good  use  for  booms  and  other  purposes. — 
Scrilmer't  Monthly  for  December,  1877,  p.  151. 

Water- V7itoh.  (Podicepn.)  A  name  applied  to  the  whole  family  of 
grebes.     They  are  also  called  Hell-^ioern  and  Tinker-loons, 

Wringer.  An  instrument  worked  by  hand  for  forcing  or  wringing 
water  from  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed,  thereby  saving 
great  labor. 

Y. 

Tahoo.     (Additional  to  this  word  in  body  of  book.) 

A  word  first  used  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's  Travels  to  designate  a 
race  of  beings,  degraded  men  subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms.  The 
name  and  the  character  attracted  the  wits  of  the  day,  especially 
those  of  Swift's  party,  who,  like  him,  were  disposed  to  be  out  of 
sorts  with  the  order  of  things  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. In  July,  1726,  Lord  Bolingbroke  writes  from  Dawley  Farm 
to  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  under  the  designation  of  **  the  three  Yahoos 
of  Twickenham,  Jonathan,  Alexander,  and  John."  Mrs.  Howard, 
too,  in  writing  to  Swift  in  allusion  to  an  impostor  of  the  name  of 
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Mary  Tafts,  calls  her  a  Yahoo  f  and  Gay  writes,  **  We  axe 
that  B.  hath  been  guilty  of  that  crime  that  you  (like  a  Hoayhnhnm) 
have  treated  him  as  a  Yahoo,^* — Dr,  Waller* s  note  to  Gulliver^s 
Travels,  CasseVs  Ed,,  p.  279. 

Art  thou  the  lint  who  did  the  ooast  explore  ? 

Did  never  Yahoo  tread  that  ground  before  ?  —  Popt, 

Yankee  Doodle.     (Additional  to  this  term  in  body  of  book.) 

You  know,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft  if  we  would, 

By  the  laws  of  Session  we  might  have  done  good : 

We  might  have  told  Ireland  we  pitied  her  lot ; 

Might  have  soothed  her  with  hope,  but  you  know  we  did  not; 

We  might  have  withheld  our  political  noodles 

From  knocldng  their  heads  against  hot  Yanket  doodle*, 

Tom  Moort,  Twopetmy  Pott  Bof. 

Tawp.     The  cry  of  a  sickly  bird,  or  of  one  in  distress.  — JameMon^ 
Scottish  Die. 

The  *»  Atlantic  Monthly  »*  for  December,  1877  (p.  744),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  author  of  **  Leaves  of  Grass,"  says:  — 

The  indictment  preferred  against  [Walt]  Whitman  has  three  counts :  first,  he  is 
nasty  ;  second,  he  is  tedious  and  prosaic;  third,  his  singing  is  a  barbaric  yawp. 

**  Now  as  to  the  barbaric  yawp^**  continues  the  critic,  **  T  maintain 
that  there  are  passages  of  his  poetry  which  show  him  to  be  one  of 
our  very  first  masters  of  verbal  melody  and  harmony,  and  do  not 
find  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  attracted  toward  him  two 
such  diverse,  but  veritable  singers  as  Swinburne  and  Tennyson." 

To  yawp,  yanp.     To  cry  out  like  a  child;  to  whine.  — Jamieson^  Scat. 
Die*    Noticed  also  by  Webster,  who  adds  *'  Scot,  and  U.  S." 
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A  Bmall  house  well  filled  is  better  than  an  empty  pftlaoe. 

A  cold  maimer  nerer  ooyered  a  warm  heart:  hot  water  imparts  a 
glow  even  to  a  silent  teapot. 

A  college  education  shows  a  man  how  deyilish  little  other  people 
know. 

A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse. 

Seeing  is  believing;  but  it  is  not  those  who  stare  most  who  see  the 
best  always. 

When  ponds  dry  up,  the  pokes  get  the  pollywogs. 

When  grasshoppers  are  so  plenty  as  to  make  the  pastures  poor, 
gobblers  grow  fat. 

Never  draw  on  to-morrow.  It  is  like  anticipating  one's  income, 
and  making  the  future  bear  the  expenses  of  the  past. 

To  carry  care  to  bed  is  to  sle^  with  a  pack  on  your  back. 

Thundering  long  words  aint  wisdom,  and  stopping  a  creature's 
mouth  is  more  apt  to  imi«ove  his  mind  than  his  understanding. 
\      Love  is  like  the  small-pox:  it  comes  in  the  natural  way,  and  ona 
caji't  help  it. 

Swapping  facts  is  better  than  swapping  horses  any  time. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  but  an  unsafe  friend.  He  'U  do 
on  a  pinch  for  a  travelling  companion,  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  your' 
banker. 

Where  there  is  great  strengfth,  there  aint  apt  to  be  .much  gumptioiu 

A  handsome  man  in  a  general  way  aint  much  of  a  man. 

The  world  is  like  a  baked  meat-pie:  the  upper  crust  ia  rich,  dry, 
and  puffy;  the  lower  crust  is  heavy  and  imderdone.  The  middle  is 
not  bad  generallyi  but  the  smallest  part  of  all  is  that  which  flavors  the 
whole. 

Nicknames  stidc  to  people,  and  the  most  ridiculous  are  the  most 
adhesive. 

Conceit  grows  as  natural  as  the  hair  on  one's  head ;  but  it  is  longer 
in  coming  out. 

61 
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Brag  is  a  dog  that  everybody  hatee,  but  nobody  fears,  for  he  mly 
bow-wows. 

There  is  cant  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  hypocrites  of 
either  kind  are  rascals. 

Piety  aint  found  in  pot-houses,  nor  patriotism  in  mobs  or  mob- 
meetings. 

Blushing  for  others  is  the  next  thing  to  taking  a  kicking  for  them. 

Those  who  do  the  most  bragging  about  their  independence  before 
marriage  do  the  least  of  it  afterwards. 

I  have  never  known  a  second  wife  but  what  was  boss  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Whiskey  is  a  hard  thing  to  convince,  therefore  never  argue  with  a 
drunken  man. 

Idleness  is  the  great  bane  of  life:  the  devil  always  enters  the  idle 
man's  house  without  knocking. 

Dandies  are  a  quick  study:  after  you  have  looked  one  over,  you 
have  got  the  size  of  the  whole. 

Don't  despise  your  poor  relations:  they  may  become  suddenly  rich, 
and  then  it  will  be  awkward  to  explain  things  to  them. 

A  woman  always  prefers  to  look  up  to  her  husband,  and  never  kx^ 
down  on  him  unless  she  is  obliged  to. 

Pet  children  are  tyrants;  and  a  pet  deacon  wants  as  much  watching 
as  a  pet  coon. 

A  pet  wife  soon  gets  to  be  captain,  and  a  pet  baby  rules  the  whole 
household. 

Young  fools  are  comparatively  harmless:  it  is  the  old  fools  thst 
make  most  trouble  in  the  world. 

It  is  time  enough  for  aman  to  laugh  at  his  own  wit  after  others  get 
through. 

Those  who  begin  by  believing  too  much  generally  end  by  believ* 
ing  nothing. 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  although  a  slow  one:  before  we  get 
half  through  her  lessons,  the  beU  rings,  and  we  are  summoned  to 
judgment. 

The  goose,  like  other  fools,  always  seems  anxious  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  goose. 

Any  man  who  can  swap  horses  or  catch  fish  and  not  lie  about  it 
is  just  as  pious  as  men  ever  become  in  this  world. 

The  shortest  way  to  a  woman's  heart  is  to  praise  her  baby  and  Ka 
bonnet;  and  to  a  man's  heart,  to  praise  his  horse  and  buggy. 

There  are  no  women  so  much  loused  as  mothers-in-law,  and  none 
seem  to  stand  it  so  weU. 
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Sarly  genius  is  like  a  cabbage:  it  doesn't  head  well. 

MSharpera  are  like  hornets,  —  intimate  on  short  acquaintance. 
sSeerets  are  like  the  measles:  they  take  easy  and  spread  easy. 

When  you  see  a  doctor  who  always  travels  on  the  jirnipt  yon  can 
bet  he  is  looking  for  a  job. 

Self-made  men  are  almost  always  apt  to  be  a  little  too  proud  of  the 
job. 

There  aint  much  fun  in  physic;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  physio 
in  fun. 

It  is  a  very  small  spot  in  a  lightning-bug's  tail  that  shines;  it  is 
the  darkness  of  the  night  that  makes  it  so  brilliant:  it  is  just  so  with 
virtue. 

^Disease  and  pills,  when  they  enter  a  man's  body,  are  like  two 
lawyers  when  they  undertake  to  settle  his  affairs:  they  compromise  the 
matter  by  laying  out  the  patient. 

Sewing  societies  are  generally  places  where  women  meet  to  rip  and 
so — up  the  neighborhood. 

Advice  is  like  castor  oil,  —  easy  enough  to  give,  but  dreadful  uneasy 
to  take. 

Error  will  creep  through  a  crack,  while  truth  will  get  stuck  in  a 
doorway. 

Take  the  humbug  out  of  the  world,  and  you  wont  hare  much  left 
to  do  business  with. 

The  interviewer  has  just  brains  enough  to  keep  his  impudence 
active;  and,  though  he  has  but  little  malice,  he  will  hunt  you  sharper, 
and  worry  you  worse,  than  a  canal-boat  bed-bug. 

Death  is  no  escape  from  the  interviewer;  for  they  will  hang  around 
the  departure  till  they  get  an  item,  and  then  go  for  the  widow. 

When  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  post,  he  curses  the  post  firstt 
an  creation  next,  and  something  else  last,  and  never  thinks  of  cursing 
himself. 

An  enthusiast  is  an  individual  who  believes  about  four  times  as 
much  as  he  can  prove,  and  who  can  prove  about  four  times  as  much  as 
anybody  else  believes. 

It  is  easy  to  manage  our  neighbors'  business,  but  our  own  sometimes 
bothers  us. 

People  who  are  trying  to  get  to  heaven  on  their  creed  will  find  out 
at  last  that  they  didn't  have  a  through  ticket. 

The  thinner  the  ice  is,  the  more  anxious  is  every  one  to  see  whether 
it  will  bear. 

Be  merciful  to  all  dumb  animals:  no  man  can  ride  to  heaven  on  a 
sore-backed  horse. 
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The  dog  that  will  follow  everybody  aint  worth  a  oent. 

Ambition  is  as  hollow  as  the  soul  of  an  echo. 

Tides,  steam-boats,  and  soda-water  will  wait  for  no  one. 

Big  feet,  like  a  leather  shirt,  are  more  for  use  than  ornament. 

Money  slips  from  the  fingers  like  a  watermelon  seed,  trayels  wiIIh 
ont  legs,  and  flies  without  wings. 

It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  err  at  times,  as  the  drunken  man  said 
when  he  mistook  the  pigpen  for  his  bedroom. 

A  good  deed  will  stick  out,  with  an  inclination  to  spread  like  the 
tail  of  a  peacock. 

Evil  actions,  like  crushed  rotten  eggs,  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all. 
X,  One  might  as  well  undertake  to  whistle  a  grape-vine  from  a  white- 
oak  as  to  induce  a  girl  to  relinquish  hor  lover. 

Vice  is  like  a  skunk  that  smells  awfully  rank,  when  stirred  up  fay 
the  pole  of  misfortune. 

Obstinacy  is  like  red  hair:  there  is  no  eure  lor  it  but  to  die.    B. 

Time  isn't  of  more  account  than  an  old  setting  hen.    B. 

A  hen's  time  aint  much.    B. 

All  deacons  are  good,  but  there  *s  odds  in  deacons.    B. 

It 's  a  poor  belly  that  can't  warm  its  own  pie.     (Cape  Cod.) 

I  never  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly. 

Believe  all  things  that  you  hear,  but  put  your  faith  and  mcmej  in 
but  few.     B. 

Clubs  are  places  where  most  people  go  to  get  rid  of  themselves.   B. 

Waiting  to'  be  whipped  is  the  most  uninteresting  period  in  boy* 
hood  life.    B. 

The  man  who  is  reckless  of  his  life  holds  it  at  just  about  its  market 
price.     B. 

The  most  critical  people  to  suit  are  those  who  board  at  alms- 
houses.    B. 

Don't  parade  your  sorrows  before  the  world;  but  bury  them  as 
dogs  do  their  old  bones,  and  then  growl  if  anybody  offers  to  dig  them 
up.    B. 

The  middle  courae  is  the  best:  even  a  moderate  deacon  is  better 
than  a  ret-hot  one.    B. 

Woman  has  always  been  a  match  for  man :  Adam  held  the  best 
oards,  but  he  didn't  play  them  well.    B. 

There  are  no  weeds  in  the  world  that  wilt  so  quick  as  the  weeds  of 
the  widower.    B. 

The  man  who  lives  the  life  of  a  toady  is  a  kind  of  human  spit- 
box.    B. 

If  you  would  escape  envy,  abuse,  and  taxes,  you  must  live  in  a  deep 
well,  and  only  come  out  at  night.    B. 
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It  aint  whistlin'  makes  the  plough  go. 

Wishers  and  woolden  make  poor  hoosekeepers. 

Toa  caa't  make  a  fog-horn  out  of  a  pig's  tail:  the  squeal  aint  in 
that  end. 

Perseverance  is  a  whole  team  in  itself;  but,  tackled  with  Patience, 
**  Jordan  is  a  slow  road  to  travel." 

\  It  is  more  respectable  to  be  seen  with  a  dirty  shirt  on  one's  back 
and  a  clean  moral  reputation  beneath  it,  than  with  an  oath-stained 
character  wrapped  in  broadcloth.    D. 

Whatever  your  conscience  dictates  to  be  done,  do  it,  and  tell  the 
devil  to  go  home  and  attend  to  his  domestic  affairs.    D. 

Deal  justly  with  all  men:  if  your  neighbor  steals  a  sheep  of  you, 
consider  it  an  act  of  necessity  on  his  part,  and  furnish  him  with  funds 
to  buy  his  mutton  in  future.    D. 

\  Animated  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  love,  a  young  man  will 
climb  higher  and  steeper  acclivities  than  a  Rocky  Mountain  ram,  leap 
farther  at  a  hop  than  a  kangaroo,  crawl  through  a  smaller  hole 
than  a  weasel,  assume  more  colors  than  the  chameleon,  and  dive 
deeper  into  danger  than  avarice  ever  dare  venture  for  the  sake  of 
the  all-puissant  dollar.     D. 

*\To  test  your  luck,  don't  throw  dice  nor  buy  lottery  tickets;  but 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  hold  on.    D. 

Don't  suppose  that  good  luck  will  keep  company  with  a  loafer  who 
IB  too  lazy  to  work.    D. 

Life  is  like  a  kiss  that  does  not  last  long  enough  for  a  fellow  to 
ascertain  how  good  it  is.    D. 

NLet  a  man  be  minus  his  brains  and  plus  brass,  and  he  is  sure 
to  slide  through  the  world  as  though  he  was  greased  from  ear  to 
ankle.    D. 

Money,  like  manure,  is  of  no  earthly  use  until  it  is  spread. 

Keep  cool ;  be  busy ;  clarify  your  conscience,  and  exhibit  a  clean 
shirt.     D. 

Idleness  eats  big  holes  through  one's  coat,  jacket,  and  trowsers, 
and  never  provides  means  to  mend  them.    D. 

The  longest  pole  fetches  down  the  persimmons. 

Let  every  man  skin  his  own  skunks  [t.  e.  do  his  **own  dirty 
work"].     S.  S. 

Tease  not  your  own  gizzard;  fret  not  your  own  mizzard. 

Let  well  enough  alone. 

The  bread  of  idleness  in  a  general  way  is  apt  to  be  stale,  and  some- 
times I  consait  it  is  a  little  grain  sour.     8.  S. 

The  mind  is  like  a  slate, — one  thing  gets  rubbed  out  for  another. 
S.  S. 
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Republics,  like  some  apples,  thrire  only  in  certain  places.     S.  S. 

Grumbling  spoils  the  relisb,  and  hurts  the  digestion.     S.  S. 

Bashf  ulness  rube  off  in  America  long  before  the  beard  comes.  S.  S. 
^  When  you  see  a  politician  extra  full  of  patriotism  and  stuffed  with 
stump  speeches,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  he  wants  of&ce  either  for 
himself  or  some  friend.    D. 

Hope's  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promises 
before  the  least  cloud  of  disappointment^  and  leave  not  a  shinplaster 
behind.    D. 

N.  Politics  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  race  for  a  purse,  a  game 
for  the  stakes,  a  battle  for  the  spoils.    D. 

No  man  nor  woman  can  be  a  general  favorite  and  be  true.     8.  S. 
SHypocrisy  has  enlisted  more  people  for  **  Old  Scratch  "  than  any 
recruiting  sergeant  he  has.     S.  S. 

The  moment  a  fellow  has  a  woman's  secret,  he  is  that  woman's 
master.     S.  S. 

Ko  atheist,  with  all  his  boasted  bravery,  has  ever  dared  to  adver- 
tise his  belief  on  his  tomb-stone.    B. 

When  a  man  is  old  enough  to  travel  a  good  gait  on  his  experience, 
death  taps  him  on  the  shoulder  and  wants  him  just  around  the  cor- 
ner.   B. 

The  man  who  can't  find  any  thing  to  do  generally  hunts  with  grett 
caution.    B. 

Beauty  has  won  many  a  victory,  but  seldom  has  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing it  long.    B. 

The  man  who  has  never  been  cheated  doesn't  know  as  much  as  he 
will  some  day  before  long,  perhaps.    B. 

A  careless  man  in  a  family  is  a  nuisance,  but  a  sluttish  woman  is 
worse  than  a  blister.    B. 

He  who  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  amuse  himself  has 
the  hardest  job  on  hand  that  I  know  of.    B. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  make  so  many  blunders  about  and  the 
world  so  few  as  the  actual  amount  of  our  importance.    B. 

He  who  works  for  notoriety  had  rather  be  insulted  than  not  noticed 
at  all.    B. 

One  half  the  troubles  in  this  world  can  be  traced  to  saying  '*  Tes  " 
too  quick,  and  to  not  saying  **  No  "  soon  enough.    B. 
^  When  the  fox  turns  preacher,  the  geese  had  better  not  go  to  night- 
meetings.     S.  S. 

There  is  no  security  where  there  is  a  committee  of  safety.    S.  S. 

Fellows  who  have  no  tongues  are  often  all  eyes  and  ears.    S.  S. 
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Like  bricks. 

Like  all  forj. 

Like  an  natore. 

Like  all  posBessed. 

Like  hot  oakea. 

As  oute  as  a  fox. 

As  drunk  as  a  loon. 

As  crazy  as  a  bed-bng. 

As  mad  as  all  wrath. 

As  long  as  a  thanksgiTing  sermon. 

As  straight  as  a  loon's  leg. 

Mad  enough  to  eat  snakes. 

As  dry  as  a  lime-bnmer's  wig. 

As  meek  as  a  sncking  dove. 

As  innocent  as  a  sacking  turkey. 
^As  hot  as  the  deriPs  kitchen. 

As  quick  as  greased  lightning. 

As  crooked  as  a  Viiginia  fence. 

As  tight  as  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
vAs  thin  as  the  last  run  of  shad. 

As  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water. 

Thicker  than  bees  in  a  buckwheat  field. 

As  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips. 

As  outspoken  as  a  north-wester. 

As  hungry  as  a  graven  image. 

As  handy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt. 

As  dry  as  the  clerk  of  a  lime-kiln. 

As  busy  as  bees  in  a  tar-barrel. 

As  small  as  the  little  end  of  nothing. 

As  popular  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken. 
V  Hopping  about  like  pop-corn  on  a  hot  shovel. 

He  pricks  up  his  ears  like  a  filly  in  fly-time. 
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Mean  enoagh  to  steal  acorns  from  a  blind  hog. 

iStingy  enough  to  skim  his  milk  at  both  ends. 

Head  and  tail  up  like  chicken-cocks  in  laying-time. 

As  proud  as  a  mulatto  in  a  negro  congregation. 

Hot  enough  to  fry  pitch  out  of  a  palm-leaf  hat. 

To  feel  as  mean  as  a  iDoster  in  a  thunder  shower. 

To  grunt  like  an  old  sow  when  she  hears  the  swill  running.    D. 

As  fresh  in  my  memory  as  butter  just  from  the  chum. 

As  mad  as  a  bull  among  bumble-bees. 
S  As  forlorn  as  an  unmated  coon. 

As  forlorn  as  a  musquash  when  his  swamp  has  been  drained. 

She  looks  like  a  scalded  shoat  on  the  last  day  of  hog*kilIing. 

As  big  as  what  hogs  dream  of  when  they  're  too  fat  to  snore. 

As  cold  as  the  north  side  of  a  January  graye-«tone  by  moonlight. 
^As  miserable  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  and  tails  half-mast. 

So  thievish  that  people  have  taken  in  their  atone  wails  at  night. 

As  silently  as  a  snail  slips  over  a  cabbage-leaf  on  a  dewy  morning. 

To  look  as  solemn  as  though  a  stone  wall  lay  on  one's  grandmother. 

As  busy  as  a  negro  in  a  sugar-cask. 

As  busy  as  a  hen  with  fifteen  chickens  in  a  bam-yard. 

It  stinks  worse  in  the  nostrils  of  Heaven  than  a  dead  horse  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Ararat. 

He  sticks  like  a  Comanche  on  a  mustang:  the  worse  it  jumps,  the 
tighter  he  sticks. 

Like  a  dog  at  a  chum,  — working  haxd,  with  no  prospect  of  a  Vxk 
at  the  butter. 

The  pigs  were  so  poor  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to  tie  knots  in 
their  tails  to  keep  them  from  crawling  through  the  cracks  of  their 
pens.    D. 

A  miser  has  a  soul  so  small  that  a  million  like  it  oonld  go  throng 
the  eye  of  a  cambric  needle  abreast.    D. 

^  To  feel  as  if  one  could  lick  the  spirit  out  of  a  doaen  76's  in  less 
than  two  shakes  of  a  lobster's  liver.    B. 

He  bawls  loud  enough  to  make  a  dead  horse  torn  over  in  his  grave 
^  She  looks  like  an  angel  rammed  through  a  brosh-f  enoe  into  a  world 
of  wretchedness  and  woe. 

I  see  many  that  permit  the  worm  of  corruption  to  guaw  at  their 
moth-eaten  morals  I  Their  name  is  Legion;  and  the  way  they  are 
streaking  it  down  the  dark  road  to  ruin  is  sorrowful  to  steam  locomo- 
tives.    D. 

I  felt  like  a  speck  of  dost  cut  up  into  hoinoaopathio  doBos  for  a  child 
two  minutes  old. 
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Ab  inteTesting  a  sight  as  a  shimmy- (ebeiiiifle)  in  a  wash-tab;  and 
whispers  of  pnriiy,  love,  harmony,  and  peace.    D. 

;^I  can  strike  as  hard  as  fonrth-proof  lightning,  and  keep  it  np  rough 
and  tombk  as  long  as  a  wild-cat. 

As  much  out  of  tone  as  a  oom-stalk  fiddle  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
plongh-boy.    D. 

As  forward  and  saucy  as  the  devil  himself. 

As  fierce  as  a  ram-cat. 

He  doesn't  know  enough  to  chaw  gum. 

He  doesn't  know  enough  to  throw  potato^pples  over  a  fenoe. 

I  'm  in  an  unfortunate  position,  as  the  toad  said  when  he  foond 
himself  under  a  harrow  which  was  about  to  go  over  him. 

Like  a  singed  cat,  —  better  than  he  seems. 

As  natural  as  grinning  is  to  a  hyena. 

As  tough  as  old  hickory,  and  as  long-winded  as  a  tornado. 

As  lonefy  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  bearer. 

Like  a  pea  in  a  hot  skillet. 

Better  than  pone  and  'lasses. 

Great  on  small  wheels,  i.  e.  large  pretensions  on  a  slight  basis. 

Cheaper  than  bull-beef  at  a  penny  a  poimd. 

As  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 

With  all  its  frauds  and  deceptions,  we  cling  to  the  earth  as  it  turns 
on  its  axis,  like  a  tumble-bug  when  it  accidentally  rolls  down  hill. 

You  may  scent  your  persons  with  the  richest  perfume;  but  they 
will  no  more  comparo  with  the  rich  fragrance  that  youth  and  beauty 
emit,  than  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  a  wounded  skunk  can  equal 
the  odor  of  an  orange-grrove.    D. 

As  important  as  a  militia  officer  on  a  teining-day. 

As  useless  as  whistling  psalms  to  a  dead  horse. 

As  melancholy  as  a  Quaker  mee^g-house  by  moonlight. 

Thrashing  round  like  a  short-tailed  bull  in  fly-time. 

When  frightened,  a  coward  will  shake  like  a  shirt  in  a  hurricane. 

Hash  is,  like  faith,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen. 

He  does  not  need  it  any  more  than  a  toad  does  a  pocket. 

Like  shoemaker's  wax,  we  are  bound  to  admire  goodness  and  stick 
to  it,  whether  found  in  the  dunghill  of  humanity  or  in  hearts  of 
angels.     D. 

As  for  taking  a  good  man's  name  from  him,  you  might  as  well 
undertake  to  pull  goose-quills  from  the  wings  of  an  angel.    D. 

SWhen  a  woman's  affections  are  once  fairly  fastened  upon  a  feUow, 
they  stick  and  hang  like  tick  to  a  sheep.    D. 
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As  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 

He  *a  a  whole  team  and  a  dog  under  the  wagon. 

The  lostre  that  snironnds  good  deeds  will  as  mnch  oatshine  the 
light  of  a  candle  as  the  noonday  son  sorpasses  the  feeble,  phoepho- 
lesoent  glow  emanating  from  the  tail-end  of  a  lightning-bug.     D. 

Time  may  scribble  decay  oyer  the  whole  yegetable  world;  but  he 
can  no  more  make  a  mark  upon  the  unalterable  ocean  than  a  school- 
boy can  cipher  upon  a  buttered  slate.    D. 

The  world  has  been  rolling  in  sin  and  corruption,  like  ihe  ball  of 
a  tumble-bug  through  manure,  till  it  is  ready  to  flatten  beneath  the 
weight  of  its  squashy  abominations.    D. 

80  indistinct,  that  I  can  no  more  see  it  than  I  can  see  the  shadow 
of  an  idea. 

The  thing  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  fire  a  joke  from  a 
cannon. 

To  disappear  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.     8.  S. 

As  tender  as  a  porter-house  steak.    B. 

As  full  of  twitter  as  is  a  canaiy-bird  on  a  perch.    B. 

Like  a  streak  of  yellow  sunshine.    B. 

Like  the  balm  of  many  flowers.    B. 

Like  a  Scotch  terrier  at  a  rat-hole.     B. 

As  full  of  wit  as  a  ginger-beer  bottle  is  of  pop.    B. 

As  serious  as  a  white  mouse  in  a  wire-trap.    B. 

As  proud  of  her  as  a  third  lieutenant  is  of  his  first  epaulettes.    B. 

As  welcome  as  a  dandelion  in  the  bosom  of  winter.    B. 

As  sleek  and  slippery  as  though  he  had  been  taking  a  hip-batii  in 
a  tub  of  soap-grease.    D. 

As  rough  as  the  back  of  a  hedgehog,  and  as  foul  as  Zebedee's  hsn^ 
that  laid  three  rotten  eggs  to  a  good  one.    D. 

Of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  stop  up  a  rat-hole  with  an 
apple  dumpling.    D. 

All  talking  and  none  listening,  after  the  manner  of  a  Woman's 
Rights*  Convention. 

As  clamorous  for  food  as  the  boys  of  a  district  school  just  let  out 
to  play  at  lunch-time.    B. 

Some  men  have  so  little  backbone,  that  you  might  as  well  under- 
take to  help  them  as  to  stand  an  angleworm  on  end  and  ask  him  to 
dance  a  jig.    B. 

I  would  sooner  face  a  square  mile  of  grasshoppen,  or  croas  the 
Newark  marshes  by  moonlight  in  August,  when  moequitoes  are  in 
their  glory,  than  have  a  newspaper  critic  who  writes  for  ei|^t  dollars 
a  week  get  after  me.    B. 
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The  Jokes  of  an  auctioneer  are  generally  as  level  as  a  oold  slap- 
jack.   B. 

Mean  enough  to  steal  the  coppers  from  a  dead  nigger's  eyes. 

She  leaned  against  him  like  a  sick  kitten  against  a  hot  brick. 

He  should  be  kicked  to  death  by  lame  grasshoppers. 

As  impracticable  as  it  would  be  to  employ  learned  spiders  to  span 
the  Mississippi  with  cobweb  bridges  suitable  for  railway  purposes. 

We  can  make  a  new  application  of  an  old  story,  as  the  schoolmarm 
said  when  she  spanked  the  little  boy  with  **  Robinson  Crusoe." 

To  leave  stains  as  conspicuous  as  the  traces  of  candy  about  the 
handles  of  a  young  candy-sucker's  mug.    D. 

Her  hair  it  hung  about  her  cheeks  like  seaweed  round  a  clam. 

In  youth's  lovely  spring-time,  thought,  reason,  and  philosophy  are 
as  mueh  strangers  to  us  as  is  piety  to  a  plaster-o'-Paris  Christian,  or 
patriotism  to  Powers's  Greek  Slave.    D. 

News  borrows  the  wings  of  lightning,  and  darts  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  in  less  than  two  throbs  of  a  scared  kitten's  liver.    D. 

Just  as  confident  as  I  am  sure  that  lawyers  will  never  go  to  heaven 
any  other  way  than  by  degrees.    D. 


KoTB.  —  Proverb!  and  Similes  marked  B.  are  from  the  writings  of 
"Josh  Billings  "  (Henry  W.  Shaw) ;  those  marked  D.  are  from  the  sermons 
of  "Dow,  Junior"  (Elbridge  G.  Page) ;  and  those  marked  S.  S.,  from  the 
writings  of  <'Sam  Slick,  the  aock-maker"  (Judge  T.  C.  Halibnrton). 
Doubtless,  others  in  the  Ust  are  by  the  same  writers. 


STATES,  PEOPLE,  AND  CITIES,  THEIR  ABBREVIATIONS 

AND  NICKNAMES. 


NAME8  or 

Abbrevi- 

NicwAiraa OF 

Names  or 

NiOKSf  AXES  or 

STATB8. 

ations. 

States  and  Psopls. 

Cities. 

CiTiBa. 

Alabama     .    . 

Ala. 

Alaska  Ter.     . 

Alas. 

Arizona  Ter.   . 

Aris. 

Arkansas    .    . 

Ark. 

Bear  State. 

[Gilt. 

California    .    . 

Cal. 

Golden  State     .    .    . 

SanFrancisco 

aty  of  the  G^ldco 

Connecticut     . 

Conn. 

Land  of  Steady  Habits 

New  Haven 

City  of  Elms. 

ft        •    • 

t» 

Blue-Law  SUte      .    . 

Colorado     .     . 

Col. 

Centennials. 

Columbia,  Dist 

D.  C. 

Washington 

Cityof  Magnifieeot 

Dacotah  Ter    . 

Dae 

[Distunes. 

Delaware    .    . 

Del. 

Diamond  State. 

»i          *    * 

}i 

Blue  Hen*s  Chickens. 

Florida   .    .    . 

Fla. 

Peninsula  State. 

Georgia .    .    . 

Ga. 

Crackers 

Atlanta  .    . 

Gate  City. 

Idaho  Ter.  .    . 

Id. 

Iowa  .... 

la. 

Hawkeyes     .... 

Keokuk  .    . 

Gate  City. 

Illinois    .    .    . 

111. 

Sucker  State     .    .    . 

Chicago  .    . 

Garden  City. 

»»        ... 

t» 

Prairie  State      .    .    . 

Springfield  . 

Flower  City. 

Indiana  .    .     . 

Ind. 

Hoosiers 

Indianapolis 

Railroad  City. 

Kansas  .    .    . 

Kan. 

Jay-hawkers. 

Kentucky   .    . 

Ky. 

Dark  &  Bloody  Ground 

Louisville    . 

Falls  City. 

Louisiana    .    . 

)f 

Comcrackers. 

U. 

Creole  State  .... 

New  Orleans 

CresoentCfty. 

9t                 '        ' 

•f 

Pelican  State. 

Maine     .    .    . 

Me. 

Pine-Tree  SUte. 

Portland      . 

FonstCity. 

Maryland    .    . 

Md. 

Baltimore    . 

Monumental  City. 

Massachusetts 

Mass. 

Bay  SUte     .    .    .    . 

Boston    .    . 

Modem  Athens. 

»f 

It 

w 

The  Hub. 

H 

M 

Ix>well    .    . 

City  of  Spindles. 

Michigan     .    . 

Mich. 

Wolyerines  .... 

Detroit   .    . 

CityoftheStrsits. 

Minnesota  .    . 

Min. 

Mississippi .    . 

Miss. 

Bayou  State. 

Missouri .    .    . 

Mo. 

Pukes 

St.  Louis 

Mound  City. 

Montana  Ter.  . 

Mta. 

Nevada  .    .    . 

Nev. 

Silver  SUte. 

New  Jersey 

N.J. 

Jersey  Blues. 

Nebraska    .    . 

Neb. 

New  Mexico  Tr. 

N.M. 

New  Hampshire 

N.  H. 

Granite  SUte. 

[Lskes. 

New  York  .    . 

N.T. 

Empire  State     .    .    . 

Buffalo  .     . 

Queen  City  of  the 

f»          •    • 

ti 

Ejiickerbockers      .    . 

New  York  . 

Gotham. 

i»          •    • 

i» 

Brooklyn     . 

City  of  Churches. 
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Navxs  of 

Abbrerl- 

NiOKVAXES  or 

NAMXa  OF 

NiCKVAKSa  OF 

CiTIKB. 

ations. 

States  axd  Pxoplb. 

ClTUES. 

Cities. 

North  Carolina 

N.C. 

Old  North  State. 

>i 

f> 

Turpentine  SUte. 

n 

i» 

Tiir-Heels. 

[West 

Ohio    .       .    . 

0. 

BudceTe  State  .    .    . 

Cincinnati  . 

Queen  City  of  the 

n      •     •     •     • 

n 

• 

i»          • 

Porkopolis. 

»!•••• 

)f 

Cleveland   . 

Forest  City. 

Oregon    .    .    . 

Ogn. 

Web-Foot  SUte. 

m 

Pennaylvania  . 

Pa. 

Keystone  State .    .    . 

Philadelphia 

Quaker  City. 

M 

»i 

1* 

City  of  Brotherly 

•»                    • 

»» 

Pittsbttigh  . 

Iron  Ci^.      [Love. 

Bhode  Island  . 

R.I. 

LitUe  Rhody. 

V                             ^ 

South  Carolina 

8.C. 

Palmetto  State. 

Teanauee   .    . 

Tenn. 

Mudheads     .... 

Nashville    . 

City  of  Bocks. 

«i          •    • 

»f 

Big-Bend  SUte. 

Texas     .    .    . 

Tex. 

Lone-Star  State. 

♦#•••• 

»> 

Beet-Heads. 

UtahTer.    .    . 

Uh. 

Mormon  State. 

Tennont     .    . 

Vt. 

Green-Mountain  State. 

Viiginia      .    . 

Va. 

Old  Dominion. 

t 

„       .    •    • 

i» 

Mother  of  States. 

West  Tirginla 

W.Va. 

Washington  Tr. 

Wa8h.T. 

Wisconsin  .    . 

Wis. 

Badger  State. 

Wyoming  Ter. 

Wyo. 

Cahada. 

Ontario  .    .    . 

Ont      1 

' 

Toronto .    . 

City  of  Colleges. 

Quebec  .    .    . 

P.Q. 

K*nucks     .    •    • 

Montreal 

City  of  the  Moun- 

>»       ... 

»» 

[tain  &  the  Rapids. 

n         ... 

»»       J 

k 

Quebec  .    . 

Gibraltar  of  Amer- 

New  Brnnswick 

N.  B.    \. 

Pc 

Nova  Scotia     . 

N.S.    [ 

Blue  Noses. 

Pr.  £dw.  IsUnd 

P.E.I.) 

Newfoundland 

Nfld. 

Manitoba    .    . 

Man. 

N.-W.  Territoiy 

N.W.Ter 

Brit  Colnmbia.   Br.  Col. 

Gambridge :  Ftsm  of  John  WUson  A  Son. 
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